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ROSSETTI’S ‘JENNY.’ 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM AN HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED VERSION OF 
THE POEM, 





=A MONG the literary rarities in the possession of the 
| owner of the Ashley Library is a manuscript in the 
handwriting of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, containing what 
is evidently a first draft of the poem ‘Jenny.’ Through 
the kindness of Mr. Wise, I have had an opportunity of examining 
this rarity, and propose to give a brief account of it for the benefit 
of those readers of PoET-LORE who are interested in the work of 
the Painter-Poet. 

‘Jenny’ may be said to be one of its author’s representative 
poems, —and is among those which called forth the special ani- 
madversion of the author of ‘The Fleshly School of Poetry’ as 
being the poet’s “own property,” —a phrase the reader may con- 
strue in any way he pleases, but the intended meaning of which 
was pretty obvious. But, leaving “Conventionalism” to fight its 
battle, is it not the true function of Art to work from the within 
to the without? Jenny is not a creation of the poet: he found 
her, —-a product not alone of the nineteenth century, but a type of 


the baser element ever developing from the undisciplined mind of 
I 
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man; in the absence of which no ‘Jenny’ had been possible. 
Surely it is the mission of Art not to hide, or to drape in bewil- 
dering allurements, but to reveal the reality; and this is what 
Rossetti does in the poem we are considering. He takes his stand 
from within and describes the emotions that may occur to a 
thoughtful man who, finding himself acting on the impulse of the 
merely animal, is suddenly confronted with soul: Jenny’s body 
may be sold to the first bidder, — dut Fenny’s soul! 

Here the poet takes his stand: he is within— and from within 
he looks without ; and as he gazes on the wounded, bleeding heart 
of Jenny, all the pity of it is made manifest, and the man is awak- 
ened from his debasing dream of mere animalism by the spirit of 
Love, proclaiming that only when the threefold chord is touched is 
the music of life wrought into one harmonious whole; that the 
true union is that of body, soul, and spirit ; and that only when this 
is made possible, will Jenny’s prototype become impossible. Thus 
Art, working from this inner standpoint in describing the outer, 
makes it evident that here, and here alone, is the antidote to the 
‘“‘oreat sin of great cities.” No Acts of Parliament, no repressive 
legislation, will avail here: the act must proceed from the heart 
of man; the repression be born with the awakening throb of out- 
raged nature asserting that only in this threefold chord is the com- 
plement of Being to be found. Thus Art is vindicated, and thus 
is he the true artist, who, working maybe amid the wrecks of 
Humanity, goes into the Deeps himself, probes the secrets of our 
manifold nature, and, working from within, shows the results as they 
are apparent without, — shows them, not clothed in the conven- 
tional garb of Mrs. Grundy, but in the hideousness of their every- 
day attire. Then, the aroused nature, seeing in the work of the 
artist things as they really are, rises above himself, tramples the 
ape and tiger under foot, and lo! he himself is the repressive legis- 
lator — as is shown in the concluding lines of the poem: — 

“ Well, of such thoughts so much I know: 
In my life, as in hers, they show, 


By a far gleam which I may near, 
A dark path I can strive to clear.” 


And so Art fulfils its true function. 
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The manuscript fragment of ‘Jenny’ now before me consists 
of some one hundred and four lines, — about a fourth of the poem 
as it appears in the published version. It was seemingly written 
in a flow of poetic inspiration, for there are scarcely any erasures, 
—one line only being substituted for another. Why the poem 
was not finished as first projected is a question not easy to solve; 
but in all likelihood some interruption occurred, and the manu- 
script was thrown on one side, and for the time forgotten. When 
the poet again took up the subject, it is extremely doubtful whether 
this first draft was referred to, but the probability is it was not, 
—although certain reminiscences of his former conception of the 
subject must have floated through his brain. In the published 
version, the reader will remember, the motto affixed is “ ‘Vengeance 
of Jenny’s case! Fie on her! Never name her, child’ — (Mrs. 
Quickly).” Appended to the manuscript version are two mottoes : 
“‘ An harlot is accounted as spittle” (‘Ecclesiasticus’); and Shel- 


ley’s transcript from Goethe :— 
“ What still here ! 
In this enlightened age, too, since you have been 
Proved not to exist.” 


The poem commences with the two lines that open the pub- 
lished version, but for the rest of the section the similarity ends: 


“ Lazy, laughing, languid Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss and fond of a guinea: 
Chooser of the oft-chosen part, 
| With the old step by the old art 
| Treading in the trodden way ; 
Blossom of the eternal May 
| Plucked and fouled and trampled on 
| Stemless, scentless, strengthless, gone.” 





Our next quotation bears some resemblance to the sixth section 
of the published poem, though in this unprinted copy the lines are 
| more forceful, — one might even say more biting : — 

“ Or haply, were the truth confest 

Thou ’rt thankful for a little rest ? 
From the crush to rest within, 

And from the sickness and from the din 
Of woman’s envious mocking, which 
Mocks thee because thy gown is rich ; 
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And from the wise unchildish elf, 

Of schoolmate lesser than himself 
Asking, the while thou glid’st apart, 
Whether he knows what thing thou art, 
And then in whispers wickedly 
Teaching him lust and vice by thee. 

But most from the beastliness of man, 
Who spares not to end what he began, 
Whose acts are foul and his speech hard, 
Who having used thee, afterward 
Thrusts thee aside, as when I dine 

I serve the platter and the wine : 

Thou being all men’s, yet no man thine.” 


In the printed version of the poem this last line does not appear ; 
but it seems fitly to round off the bursting throb of the thought, 
and is daring in its terrible indictment of lost womanhood. 

As I have already said, it is probable that echoes of the first 
conception of ‘Jenny’ passed through the poet’s mind, when the 
subject came up for subsequent treatment ; and in this connection 
the reader may compare the following extract from the unpub- 
lished manuscript with the tenth section of the published poem : 


“Or else it may be that thou hast 
A thought in thee of what is past, 
Of the old time which seems to thee 
Much older than any history 
That is written in any book; 
When thou would’st lie in the fields, and look 
Along the ground through the thick grass, 
Wondering where the city was 
Of whose loud gaudy broil and bale 
They told thee then for a child’s tale. 
I think it may be that the press 
OF the exceeding silentness 
Weighetk on thee, letting thee hear 
Thy mother’s voice, that brings strange fear, 
Talk to thee as it used to talk: 
I think that on the lighted walk 
Even, and through folly’s bauble-chimes 
That voice findeth thee many times.” 


There is nothing quite so fine as this in the poem as we know 
it, nor do we find the echoing pathos of the last two lines. Here 
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the pen seems incapable of keeping pace with the thought, and the 
lines are alive in their intensity of pathetic utterance. 

Towards the end of this unfinished fragment, the poet seems 
to be profoundly moved by his theme; for his words border on the 
prophetic, his voice is touched with emotion, though the solution 
he would fain seek seems ever to elude his grasp. Here he rises 
to a height which I do not think he quite equals in the finished and 
more elaborate version. Take these lines, for instance, occurring 
toward the end of the manuscript, —lines that go far to prove 
that Rossetti had forgotten he ever wrote them, or so capable an 
artist would surely have included them therein : — 


“ Jenny mine, how dar’st thou be 
In the nineteenth century ? 
Now when the naked Human Mind 
Laughs backward at the years behind, 
And though the goal seem to be won 
Still girds his loins that he may run ; 
When the rind peels from the fruit beneath ; 
When the sword wears away the sheath; 
When the Temple-veil is rent in twain; 
When through the husk pierces the grain ; — 
Through sense and flesh still struggling out, 
Till wrong shall cease, and pain and doubt, 
And perfect Man be mind throughout. 
In this great day how darest thou stay, 
Thou whom the daylight drives away? 
Thou stumbling-stone of argument!” 


Some five and twenty lines follow, and the fragment abruptly ends, 
— closing with the image he uses in the twenty-sixth section of 
the printed poem, and in almost the same words, of a toad seated 
within a stone, while Time is crumbling on; which, living through 
the centuries, never sees the sun rise, but — 


“ Whose whole life thus shut up and becalmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed; 
- And which still — whitherso the stone 

Be cast — is there, deaf, blind, alone ; — 

Ah, and shall not be driven out 

Till the flint that wrapping him about, 

Be by strong hands smitten and broke 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke.” 
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Although I have called ‘ Jenny’ one of Rossetti’s representative 
poems, it is by no means his greatest effort. It pales before the 
stately and thoughtful verse of ‘Dante at Verona,’ or the lyric 
beauty of ‘The Blessed Damozel ;’ while ‘The White Ship’ and 
‘The King’s Tragedy’ stand almost alone in dramatic power and 
vivid presentment of incident. It is, however, a masterful analysis 
of a complex problem; and its treatment by the poet, although 
bold and daring enough, is alike profound and reverential. It is 
but a few months since I once again stood by the grave of Rossetti, 
in the quiet churchyard of Birchington. There he sleeps, within 
hearing of the sound of the sea,— the memorial stone over his 
grave telling of the love of his friend, Ford Madox Brown; while 
within the old church is a still nobler monument, in the form of a 
beautiful memorial window: “To the glory of God and the memory 
of my dear son.” Musing by his grave that still summer after- 
noon, amid the whispering of the trees and the far-off sound of 
the waves breaking upon the lonely Kentish shore, one could not 
but ponder over the vicissitudes of his strange yet uneventful life, 
— his early struggles and aspirations; his career as an artist; the 
sudden darkness that overwhelmed him in the sad death of his 
wife; the publication of his poems; the acknowledgment of his 
genius as painter and poet; and then, all too soon, the unseen 
Hand touched him, —and he awoke from the pain and passion of 
existence to the calm serenity of beneficent Life. 

William G. Kingsland. 





URIEL ACOSTA. 


HR 


ACT I. 


Library in De Sitva’s house. Twilight. Enter De Stitva, opening the 
door and ushering in BEN Jocuat before him. 


De Silva. Think you I shall allow you to depart 
So easily? No, no. The sill is crossed — 
You must remain now, Ben Jochai. — At last, 
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Home! A physician —a beplagued profession ! 
You ’ll pardon me if I have kept you waiting. 


[He has removed his hat while speaking, and now offers his hand to 


Jocuat. | 


Fochai. 
Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Welcome to Amsterdam ! 

Thank you, De Silva. 
How you have altered in these sixteen months 
Since you departed from us! Ah, the sun 
Has done its ripening swiftly. On this spot, 
Here, by my books, I pressed the farewell kiss 
Upon a stripling’s still unfurrowed brow. 
You have returned, a man. Nay, more, I read 
Cares on thy brow imprinted, Ben Jochai. 
Has your new home met Holland’s richest heir 
With a stepmother’s greeting ? 

’T is Amsterdam, 

Just as I left it. The young free burgher spirit 
Made stronger — the old Spanish wounds healed quickly 
By its good luck in trade, and in that luck, 
In this gay hurly-burly of its wharves, 
This pride of self-won liberty, still keeping 
As ever for the sons of Israel 
The mild fraternal spirit, as of old — 
Commerce esteems the riches which our people 
Hid from the Hermandad when fleeing hither 
Out of the clutch of Spain and Portugal. 
But if you be inclined to probe more deeply, 
You'll find we are allowed this liberty 
In Amsterdam on two grounds — ah, you smile, 
Jochai. Yes, yes! De Silva always seeks 
Wisely to classify what needs explaining. 


Fochai [offering his hand to De Sitva, laughing, but constrainedly|. 


Silva. 


Even in this I find no change. De Silva, 

The physician, Nature’s intimate, the ornament 
Of Science here in Amsterdam, and, as 

With grateful praises we may say, our teacher, 
Has not forgotten his firs¢ and secondly. 

And well to all who so have learned to think ! 

I hold the view of Aristoteles 

Who says — 
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Fochai. 
Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochai. 
Silva. 


But you were speaking of the Jews. 
Indeed, yes. Well, if here the free republic 
Of Holland has no hatred for our people 
Nor persecutes us with that cruelty 
Which other lands employ, — Spain, Portugal, 
And the countries on the Danube and the Rhine, — 
It is, I reason, first, because a people 
Which holds, as this, the Bible in great honor 
And from that fountain draws its faith, us too 
Must honor, who in the dark heathen age 
Kept burning, as an everlasting lamp, 
The revelation of the one true God — 
Honor in us the guardians of the Promise, 
Honor the sons of David, from whose tribe 
Their Saviour sprang, a Jew. And secondly, 
There always speaks for us among these dunes 
The blood from which the nation’s freedom grew. 
For, sure, no people that itself has felt 
The pangs of servitude, will e’er pursue 
Its brothers with a blinded prejudice. 
The Netherlander wrought his chains to swords. 
To forge those laurelled swords again to chains 
To bind on other sufferers — that, surely, 
A noble-minded nation cannot do. 
These the two grounds. Now tell me, in good sooth, 
Were you not held a lucky man abroad 
In coming home to us at Amsterdam ? 
I held myself so. Hopefully descending 
The mountains to this land of isles, I found, 
As the boat drowsed along the slow canals, 


Leisure — 
To think with joy of your return, — 


In which of many thousand ways you should 
Draw near your bride, — she hardly trusts her eyes, 
Outstretching arms to friend and spouse. — You come 
From Vanderstraten’s villa, do you not? 
Let me sit down, I pray you. [.Si#s.] 

This is strange. 
You seem exhausted. You are in some trouble. 
Speak. 
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Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochat. 


Three days long Manassah entertained me 
With his accustomed hospitality — 
And Judith? And your bride? Betrothed to you 
Even in the cradle by your parents’ wish ! 
Even in the nurse’s lullaby your wife ! 
In your child’s play your queen! A beautiful flower, — 
Yes, though she is my niece, I am bold to call 
Her so. 

The nurse’s lullaby! O Silva — 
I fear — your niece gives all you say the lie! 
What! 

Let me tell you briefly what I saw. 
I lay in Vanderstraten’s arms ; he called 
Me “son” and praised me Judith’s faith. And then 
Opened his heart about his wonderful buildings, 
Spoke of his park and of his waterworks, 
His marble statues which from the antique 
Were chiselling in Florence and in Venice, 
Of Rubens and Van Dyke, of chiaroscuro, 
Perspective — but it is well known to you 
How, with the hand of Midas, he is wont 
To gild artistically his surroundings. 


Silva [aside]. He often uses brass instead of gold. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochai. 


What said you ? 

Nothing. I was reckoning 
How many carats to a Midas-finger. 
I am no friend of all these lordlinesses. 
Nor does the Bourse approve such fantasies. 
Enough! I, who in Paris, Naples, Rome, 
Have seen myself all that Manassah seeks 
To counterfeit here in the Holland meadows — 
I would have found his temples to my taste, 
Had their divinity appeared to me. 
I sought for Judith. Glowing with desire, 
Through the park’s shadowy avenues I sped, 
Stung by the stress of two years’ separation. 
At last I found her, — not alone. [Réses.] A stranger 
Sits by her in a grotto wrought of shells, 
Vined over by the wild grape and the ivy. 
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Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


A mighty parchment folio open lies 
Before the silent pair. As I approach, 
Judith’s austere look seems to warn me back, — 
A layman at the forecourt of a temple. 
Then recognizing me, with moveless eyes, 
Gathering her wits beneath a lying face, 
She proffers me her fever-freezing hand ; 
My silence queries who this stranger is : 
“* My teacher !”’ says she proudly and with rapture, 
Then in a low explanatory whisper 
Breathes in his ear, “‘ This man is my betrothed,” 
Like a dumb echo. Pale the stranger rises, 
Lets her hand glide from his. I force myself, 
Transfixed and feverish, to ask his name. 
His name is Uriel Acosta. 

Ha! 
Small wonder that you know it ! — 
The servants’ talk, Manassah’s timorous look 
And every statue in the park betrays 
The truth. — Your niece — has broken faith with me. 
I hear your words astounded. Yes, the picture 
That you have drawn, it may, I do believe, 
Have seemed extraordinary at first glance, 
Yet you err much at bottom. Judith’s coldness 
Is not for love of Uriel Acosta. 
I saw these matters ripen silently. 
A young thinker, first given to the study 
Of jurisprudence, he has since become, 
While you were travelling, everywhere renowned 
For brilliancy, not soundness in his thought. 
I value how he writes, not what he writes. 
The subtle music of Oporto still 
Lingers upon his lips so sweetly — ay, 
As if but yesterday he had picked grapes 
From sunny trellises on Tajo’s banks, 
So purely does he write the Portuguese. 
Yet without liking is his heart for Judah, 
Foreign to him are Mamre’s terebinths, 
Nor ever in the thornbush face to face 
Saw he the awful vision of the Lord. 
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Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Yet holds he to his kinsmen and his people, 
Though from the synagogue he keeps apart, — 
Half Jew, half Christian, hovers in the clouds, 
And places doubt upon the throne of faith. 
He has been thrown by chance with Vanderstraten 
And snared his child, — not with the net of love, — 
No, but with his philosophy he has 
So dazzled her that now she deems herself 
Fashioned of different clay from other creatures, 
And scorns the heart and everything that ’s common. 
You must accept her as she seems to be ; 
She will be other when once more she ’s yours. 
To admire and to love is one in woman ; 
The most admired is the most beloved. 
I stand in no man’s shadow, be it cast 
From fame’s supremest pinnacle. For Manassah, 
I know him for a weak unpurposed man. 
You are the soul of the household conference. 
Go, call them all together, your retainers, 
The old dames and the cousins — present Acosta 
As son-in-law, — 

You go too fast, Jochai. 
Why, if the other be the worthier 
To be your kinsman — receive him, then — ! 

My son, 
What are you thinking of? ’T is of my foe 
You speak. 
Your foe? 
I wish my foe no evil, 

Nor grudge him good. But yet I may not be 
The builder of his fortune, still less enter 
Into the bonds of kinship with him. Nay, 
Not many days ago a book appeared 
By Uriel, in which much that I wrote 
Long since on matters of the faith, he seeks 
With sophistries to overthrow again. 
My scholar was he, and attacks his master ! 
Thus, parted from his people and his faith, 
The book has also parted him from me. 
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Fochai. Then let us act together. I love Judith — 
Ay, at her sight, more passionately than ever ; 
Yet must the clouds roll back that lie between 
Her and my happiness and my holy right. 
Shame were it to beg either. Wouldst thou, Silva, 
Be the interpreter of my tongue — then speak ! 
True pride revolts from pleading for itself. 

The night is falling. Do you feel no craving, 
After the long day’s labor, for repose ? 

Silva. With such intelligence — you leave? No, no. 
You should show further proofs of your suspicion. 





Enter a Servant. 
What is it? — In a moment. — Well, what would you? 
Servant. One of your former scholars — I remember 
Him well — wishes a word with you. I knew 
You held him dear, and admitted him at once. 
[He steps back, to let URIEL pass, and withdraws.| 


Enter URIEL. 
Fochai [aside]. Himself ! 


Silva [aside]. Acosta ? 
Uriel. Do I interrupt you? [Ofpressive silence. ] 
Silva. Come you to the physician ?— you are welcome. 


Even to his enemy the man of physic 
May not deny his skill. 
Oriel. His enemy, 
De Silva? — To my teacher have I come 
To take a last farewell before I go. 
Fochai [aside]. A last farewell ? 
Silva (about to introduce Jocuat}. Jochai, have you then met? 


Oriel. We know each other. 

Fochai. You surprise me — what ! 
You mean — you say — to part from Amsterdam ! 

Oriel. Whence, Ben Jochai, you come, thither I go. 


I start to-morrow morn at sunrise. I — 

I wish to see the world and other people. 

It is because I would take leave of all 

Who are dear to me, that I am here, De Silva. 
Come, will you take my hand? 
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Uriel. 


Uriel. 





Silva. 


Uriel. 
Silva. 


== 


YIIM 


Silva. 


Silva [drawing back]. The hand that cast 


But now all that my eager travail won 
From wisdom’s secrecy out of the window, 
Like a stale medicine ! 
Silva! I have said 
Already, I came not to the physician. 
The thinker, Silva, him alone I seek, 
And if I am not sound in thought, as I 
Dare hardly pride myself, thou knowest well, 
To be made whole, the soul that is diseased 
Must help itself. 
You sat once at my feet ! 
From me you learned what thinking is — to turn 
And in your writings combat now your master ! 
I marvel — can one learn to think, De Silva? 
When was there master and scholar in the realm 
Of that high dialectic where each sentence, 
As once the hyacinth from Ajax’s blood, 
Must be engendered in the inmost soul ? 
I have illumined the rabbinic teaching, 
That venerable structure of the past, — 
Half scripture, half tradition, the outgrowth 
Of writings sacred and profane — with the torch 
Of reason ; not with the foolish expectation 
That I should thus discern finalities, 
The truth that all men must acknowledge! No, 
Only in mine own folly have I spoken, 
Only in mine own blindness have I seen, 
Only in mine own deafness heard — mine own ! 
Mark well, De Silva, only in mine own ! 
Only with that which we ourselves believe, 
Can we convince the world. 
With your opinions, 
I should cast in my fortune with the Christians. 
De Silva! 
Now God forgive the Jew who scoffs 
At the religion of his ancestors ! 
The best, the noblest, are much agitated 
By that which you have written of the faith. 
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Uriel. 


Fochai. 


Uriel. 


The synagogue has with its ancient dogmas 
A sacred right to loving reverence ; 
But now when we have just escaped the fagots 
Of persecuting zealotry, but now, 
Now, when at last the praise of the Most High 
Once more ascends as a burnt-offering 
Into a heaven that betrays us not, 
Now shall our new-born freedom serve for this, — 
That we destroy what has so long endured, — 
What rockfast in our people’s misery 
Could still remain the anchor of their hope? 
No, never! Even if mine own understanding, 
If reason with its clever self-conceit 
Should say to me, “ It is decayed and dead ” — 
So help us the Eternal, we will yet 
Defend it, still cling to the dear illusion, 
As in the day of our good fortune, we 
Disown not the old servant who abode 
Faithful to us in our adversity. 
What I most honor in thee is thy heart. 
Swift art thou in thy love, swift in thy hatred. 
A noble purpose throws a nimbus even 
Upon thine errors. Thou as yet hast but 
Glanced at my book — _ Read it, and do not echo 
So credulously what your — patients, Silva, 
Report of it. I came here in good faith 
To take my leave, not of thy hatred for me, 
Not of De Silva’s vacillating temper, 
Nor of that thought, which yet is no whole thought, 
No whole emotion, only a dim twilight 
As now it seems nor day nor night — I wished 
Only to take a quiet leave, De Silva, 
Of thy gray hairs — Farewell! My heart forebodes 
That I shall never see thy face again. 
Pardon, Acosta, if I say a word, 
Though you have hardly deigned to grant me one. 
If I can serve you anywhere upon 
Your journey, through our factors, I — 
Too kind! 
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Fochat. 


Oriel. 


Command me, pray — if you should go to Paris, 
A letter from our house will introduce you 
To many a golden palace — or perhaps 
In London’s vast turmoil — 
To the south I go — 
Perhaps to Germany. Know’st thou Heidelberg ? 
I go to seek somewhere a quiet glen, 
Where with the running brooks, with grass and flowers 
I may commune, and, if the tongue should crave 
A freer speech, strive with the woodland songsters. 


Fochai [aside|. 1 breathe again. 


Silva. 
Oriel. 
Silva. 
Uriel. 


Silva. 


Uriel, 


And Judith lets you go? 
And Judith? Why this question ? 
Is she not 
The faithful convert of your thought? 
She enters 
Into life’s school now. 
And the best for women ! 

Ask here her future spouse if he is not 
Of that opinion. 

No, Jochai! ’T is well 
For the rich too to learn renunciation. 
Put all the candles out whose garish pomp 
You wish to kindle at your wedding feast ! 
You need for Judith naught that idly glitters. 
You need no golden beakers for her lips, 
No silver vessels for her simple meal. 
In full enjoyment of her father’s wealth 
She has learned the gladness of self-sacrifice, 
Sufficient to herself. That was my teaching. 

[ Forgetting himself.| 

Yet if you wish to take her unawares, 
Then arch her over with a roof of gold, 
Distil for her the perfume of life’s pleasures, 
She is well worth it! Ay, she has come down 
From heaven. Earth in her substance hath no part, — 
She is a treasure buried at your feet, 
A seraph with a whim to play the mortal, 
As she were one of us! Oh, touch her not 
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With hands that but a breathing-space before 

Were rummaging some hoard of filthy gold! 

Jochai, thou must kneel to her, approach her 

As one draws near the saints! Oh, let me go! 

The sight of what remains for you will lend 

No lightness to my leave. So, God be with— [Rushing of: 


The door in the background opens. Enter two servants of the Temple, each 
with a large lighted candle, then RasBt Santos with a book in his hand. 


Santos [aside]. Acosta. 
Silva [aside]. Rabbi Santos? 
Fochai (aside). With all this pomp! 


Santos. 


Silva. 


Santos. 


Oriel. 


Santos. 


Silva. 


Santos. 


Remain, Acosta, that you yourself may hear 
Upon what mission I have come to. Silva. 

Upon what mission, say you? Rabbi, these lights? 
Before the night has fallen? Yes, De Silva, 

This light by day is like Acosta’s reason, 

Which would be brighter than God’s revelation. 
And these two tapers seem to you the sun? 

What should I here? What have you, then, to teach me? 
Silva, the synagogue refers this book 

To you, the wise and erudite, the scholar 

Learned i’ the faith and in its holy sources. 

You must, so runs the edict of the council, 

Test with a candid mind its propositions ; 

Not with a philosophic formula — 

Examine only if this writing stands 

In harmony with Judah and if he 

Who has presumed to publish such a book 

Should still be numbered in the sons of Jacob 

Or longer share with us the promises. 

Obedience is ever honor, but at such 

A high commission, it becomes renown. 

Then, if this flame be taken to represent 

The author’s soul, the synagogue and elders 
Would know if it should longer flare impure 

Amid the pure light of the congregation. 

This is the book. The Council of Three will hear 
In seven days your verdict and the spirit 
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Oriel. 


Silva. 


Silva. 





Fochai. 





Uriel. 
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Santos. 


In which you mean it given. Your acceptance 
Pray certify me with a word or two 
In writing. [Siiva takes the book, opens it, and starts 
as he sees that it is URIEL’s. 
Speak boldly, Silva! Openly 
Say it is I your blind religious zeal 
Threatens with the extinction of the soul. 
Thou art the accused, Acosta — 
Speakest thou 
Compassionately? Be this book a book — 
No more —to thee. Thou knowest not the author. 
Pray you, step in. Two lines shall vouch to you 
I have received the sorrowful commission. 
Acosta ! — Fearfully man holds the reins 
Of Ais own fate, which oft for weal or woe 
A good God gives into his hands unseen. 
But how much heavier to know oneself 
The providence of a strange destiny, 
To be made proxy of the Omniscient Judge 
For others to whose fortunes we are Fate. 
It grieves me, Uriel, that I believe 
In missions from on high, that I discern 
God’s finger often in the acts of men. 
This book my people sends me. Israel 
Has sent it to me. I must do her will. 


[Zxit, Santos and the servants following. | 


You are alarmed, Uriel? What matters this 
To you? When one is travelling, you know, 
A distant fate dissolves in the blue sky. 
You go where other tongues and other customs 
Weave about men their inextricable nets ; 
’T will all appear to you, whatever happens, 
Whatever tidings reach you by your letters, 
As some old fable ringing in your ears, 
Which touches not. Farewell! Be of good cheer 
Upon your journey. [Exit 
Thinkest thou that I 
To distant valleys would exile myself 
3 
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For love of thee? If once before I sought 

With fearful foresight to preserve myself 

And Judith from a battle of the heart, 

Shall I now flee the battle of the mind ? 

That were too much! Who would make Truth his mistress 

Must not deprive her of her highest glory, 

The fame of courage, which is born of truth. 

How can I think of flight, with this at stake? 

Enough! I must remain now, though hearts break. [£xit. 
Translated by Richard Hovey and Frangois Stewart Fones. 


(To be continued.) 





SHELLEY’S INFLUENCE ON BROWNING. 


WHEN Robert Browning was a little boy of fourteen, he came 
upon an “ Atheistical Poem ” of Mr. Shelley’s, advertised as “very 
scarce,” in a box of second-hand books at a book-stall; he glanced 
through the volume, went home, and asked his mother to buy for 
him Shelley’s Poems. Mrs. Browning, after some little searching, 
was able to procure for her son Shelley’s Works and also the 
Poems of Keats, which the bookseller prevailed upon her to buy, 
assuring her that any one who liked Shelley would be apt to 
admire Keats. We are told that the boy Browning sat up late on 
that eventful night of May, drinking in the new and wonderful 
melody of the two bird-like poets, and that, listening by his open 
window, he seemed to hear, in the songs of two nightingales out in 
the garden, the souls of Shelley and Keats calling to each other. 

Six years after this, Browning, the new poet, wrote ‘ Pauline,’ of 
which it was fancifully said that, his friend Miss Flower having 
left a volume of Shelley out under a tree through all the winter 
weather, in the spring a strange, new, exotic-looking plant was 
found where the book had been, a plant whose fruit was unripe, but 
of pleasant flavor and promise; and this fruit from the seed of 
Shelley was ‘ Pauline.’ 

We speak of the influence of one poet upon another, — as, for 
example, the influence of Spenser upon Keats, of Tennyson upon 
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Matthew Arnold; and we mean, not that the one imitates the 
other, but that because of a certain kinship of spirit between the 
two poets we trace the trend of thought of the one through 
the form of the other, or we disembody from the individuality of 
form of the one the thought of the other, or we discover both the 
thought and the form of the one brought forth under the illumi- 
nating personality of the other. 

To a certain limited extent, the impress of this sort of influence 
is upon the work of Browning. In his early poems we find the 
Shelley thought, the Shelley form, the Shelley imagery. Browning 
had a passion for Shelley; it was a personal thing to him, and he 
makes it a personal thing to us. He embraced Shelley with his 
mind and heart all at once; in his youth he literally steeped his 
soul in Shelley, and these first years may be spoken of as “ the 
Shelley period of his life.” After this, the critics lead us to infer 
that the Sun-treader was either forsaken or forgotten, and that 
Browning, freeing himself from all bonds, if bonds they ever were, 
henceforth bent his thought and poised his mind to the will of no 
man, and set himself to expand his own genius. 

But excessive originality does not necessarily exclude respon- 
siveness to influence, and genius is humanity raised to a high 
degree of sensitiveness. Moreover, influence is something more 
subtle than that which has already been defined; it is something 
that is taken in and assimilated, something that is found necessary 
to the life of that which it enters. No force is an influencing one 
which drives a soul out of its orbit; such a force compels, but does 
not influence. If Shelley really influenced Browning, there was 
kinship and congeniality between their souls, — there was that in 
Browning which responded to something in Shelley. And if this be 
the case, that first exuberance of self-rejection on the part of 
Browning was merely the rush of the iron to the magnet; after the 
rush it clings, and if you take it away, it is still iron, but it is 
magnetized. 

There is nothing in the work or in the life of Robert Browning 
that tells us he forgot Shelley or forsook him; after the first 
enthusiasm we find Browning not rejecting Shelley, but saying 
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that he has misread him. Eighteen years after the publication of 
‘Pauline,’ he wrote the ‘ Essay on Shelley ;’ a few years later we 
have ‘Memorabilia,’ and in 1876 the spirit of Shelley’s drama is 
re-awakened for us in ‘ Cenciaja.’ In his youth, Browning took to 
his own soul the soul of another poet. As far as we know, he 
gave this homage to no other man, nor would his optimism lead us 
to regard him as one whose ideal had been shattered. It has been 
said that we constantly outgrow our ideals, but it would be more 
true to say that, being ideals, they constantly outgrow us. There 
was an influence that helped to set in motion the wheel of Brown- 
ing’s genius, and through all the work of the poet there is much to 
show that that first impetus was never lost. 

Browning’s hero-worship for Shelley began, then, when he was 
fourteen years of age. At first he gave himself up to it utterly; 
the realization of the existence of kinship between his own spirit 
and that of the Sun-treader intoxicated him. With the impetuosity 
of youth, he seemed certain that the path of the Sun-treader was to 
be his, he would make it his, he must make it his; he mistook 
sympathy for likeness, and he was not like Shelley. At this period, 
Browning is well acquainted with the personality of his hero, and he 
interprets Shelley’s attitude for us as no one else has done. Aprile, 
Eglamor, Sordello, all give us, in bits, loving delineations of the 
visible presence of the poet: — 


“How he stands 
With eve’s last sunbeam staying on his hair 
Which turns to it as if they were akin: 
And those clear smiling eyes of saddest blue 
Nearly set free, so far they rise above 
The painful fruitless striving of the brow 
And enforced knowledge of the lips, firm-set 
In slow despondency’s eternal sigh ! 
Has he, too, missed life’s end, and learned the cause?” (‘ Paracelsus,’ IT.) 


“ His face 


— Look, now he turns away! Yourselves shall trace 
(The delicate nostril swerving wide and fine, 

A sharp and restless lip, so well combine 

With that calm brow) a soul fit to receive 

Delight at every sense.” (‘ Sordello,’ I.) 
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And the soul of the dead poet is revealed to us with delicate 
reverence in the self-revelation in ‘Pauline :’ — 


“ And my choice fell 
Not so much on a system as a man — 
On one, whom praise of mine shall not offend, 
Who was as calm as beauty, being such 
Unto mankind as thou to me, Pauline, — 
Believing in them and devoting all 
His soul’s strength to their winning back to peace ; 
Who sent forth hopes and longings for their sake, 
Clothed in all passion’s melodies ; such first 
Caught me and set me, slave of a sweet task, 
To disentangle, gather sense from song: 
Since song-inwoven, lurked there words which seemed 
A key to a new world, the muttering 
Of angels, something yet unguessed by man. 
How my heart leapt as still I sought and found 
Much there, I felt my own soul had conceived, 
But there living and burning! Soon the orb 
Of his conceptions dawned on me; its praise 
Lives in the tongues of men, men’s brows are high 
When his name means a triumph and a pride, 
So, my weak voice may well forbear to shame 
What seemed decreed my fate: I threw myself 
To meet it, I was vowed to liberty, 
Men were to be as gods and earth as heaven, 
And I —ah, what a life was mine to prove ! 
My whole soul rose to meet it.” 


While in the aspiration of Aprile, one who loved, and in the char- 
acter of Eglamor, the prince of troubadours, we have also Shelley. 

Everywhere Browning’s love for this personality makes itself 
felt. He was passionate and young, and he did not yet know the 
meaning and use of an ideal; he desired to become one with his 
ideal, and he left his own individuality out of the question, but it 
was not to be left out. 

This going out of self toward Shelley is found, however, not 
alone in the personal allusions to the poet with which ‘ Pauline’ is 
filled, and which are scattered through ‘ Paracelsus’ and ‘ Sordello,’ 
but in the very essence of the poetry itself: Shelley breathes 
through it all. Browning’s nature-pictures are far more frequent 
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in his earlier than in his later work; and it may be that he learned 
to look at nature through Shelley’s eyes, for he describes it with 
much of Shelley’s manner. ‘ Pauline’ is saturate with Shelley ; and 
the description of the “ Small pool whose waters lie asleep Amid 
the trailing boughs turned water-plants,” where 


“ Tall trees over-arch to keep us in, 
Breaking the sunbeams into emerald shafts, 
And in the dreamy water one small group 
Of two or three strange trees are got together 
Wondering at all around, as strange beasts herd 
Together far from their own land: all wildness, 
No turf nor moss, for boughs and plants pave all, 
And tongues of bank go shelving in the lymph, 
Where the pale-throated snake reclines his head, 
And old gray stones lie making eddies there, 
The wild mice cross them dry-shod ” — (‘ Pauline.’) 


is worthy of the author of ‘ The Sensitive Plant ;’ while the descrip- 
tion of the 


“ Tremulous silvered trunk, whence branches sheen 
Laugh out, thick-foliaged next, a-shiver soon 
With colored buds, then glowing like the moon 
One mild flame, — last a pause, a burst, and all 
Her ivory limbs are smothered by a fall, 
Bloom-flinders, and fruit-sparkles and leaf-dust, 
Ending the weird work prosecuted just 
For her amusement ; ”’— (‘ Sordello,’ III.) 


might almost be a part of the lyrical passage wherein are 


“ Budding, blown, or odor-faded blooms 
Which star the winds with points of colored light, 
As they rain through them ; and bright golden globes 
Of fruit, suspended in their own green heaven;”  (‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ IIT. 3.) 


In these early poems he has acquired almost that lightness of 
touch and that sensitiveness to luminous color which make 
Shelley’s color-studies such gleaming, fleeting things. Again, at 
times he catches the motion of Shelley’s verse, almost the very 
words. The Song of Aprile, — 
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“Lost, lost! yet come, 
With our wan troop make thy home. 
Come, come! for we 
Will not breathe, so much as breathe 
Reproach to thee, 
Knowing what thou sink’st beneath. 
So sank we in those old years, 
We who bid thee come! thou last 
Who, living yet, hast life o’erpast.” (‘ Paracelsus,’ II.), — 


the chorus of the Furies, — 


“ From the ends of the earth, from the ends of the earth, 
Where the night has its grave and the morning its birth, 
Come, come, come!” (‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ I. 1.),— 


and the Song of Spirits, — 


“To the deep, to the deep, 

Down, down ! 

Through the shade of sleep, 

Through the cloudy strife 

Of Death and of Life ; 

Through the veil and the bar 

Of things which seem and are, 

Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 

Down, down!” (‘Prometheus Unbound,’ II, 3.) — 


are kindred in melody ; while the words of Aprile “ Anguish! ever 
and forever; Still beginning, ending never,” might be a reiteration 
of the pain of Prometheus when he says, “ Ah me! Alas! pain, 
pain, ever, forever!” 

He seems sometimes to race with Shelley, attaining that almost 
comet-like rapidity which is the despair of painters, when in the 
death of Paracelsus, the description of the hurricane makes us 
dizzy with its whirl of — 

“ Light strippings from the fan-trees, tamarisks 


Unrooted, with their birds still clinging to them, 
All high in the wind.” (‘ Paracelsus,’ V.) 


How like the pale swan in the cave and the young witch by the 
river-springs in ‘ Pauline’ are the moon-love pictures from the 
‘Epipsychidion ;’ how like are some parts of the vision of Aprile 
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to that island of perfectness to which Shelley would lead his 
beloved! But, most stupendous feat of all, Browning has trans- 
fixed some of Shelley’s stars! Truly the author of ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ that star-o’er-flowing drama, might hav~ zaid, — 
“ As one should wander o’er 
The white way for a star.” (‘ Pauline.’) 
“If they have filled him full 

With magical music, as they freight a star 

With light, and have remitted all his sin, 

They will forgive me too; I tooshall know!” (‘ Paracelsus,’ V.) 

“ Light-hearted as a plunging star.” (‘ Sordello,’ I.) 


“ Compress the starriest into one star, 
And grasp the whole at once!” (‘ Sordello,’ I.) 


It was not alone the melody, however, the beauty, the glory of 
the poetry, that drew Browning to Shelley; we must remember 
that it was ‘Queen Mab,’ Mr. Shelley’s “atheistical poem,” which 
first set the young Browning’s soul on fire; it was the passion for 
humanity in the Sun-treader which awakened Browning’s hero- 
worship. All through ‘ Paracelsus’ and ‘Sordello’ there are 
gleams of a socialism that is full of Shelleyan ardor :— 


“Tis time 
New hopes should animate the world, new light 
Should dawn from new revealings to a race 
Weighed down so long, forgotten so long; thus shall 
The heaven reserved for us at last receive © *! 
Creatures whom no unwonted splendors blind, 
But ardent to confront the unclouded blaze, 
Whose beams not seldom blessed their pilgrimage, 
Not seldom glorified their life below.” (‘ Paracelsus,’ I.) 


Sordello is roused to action for the sake of the people; and Para- 
celsus in his dying monologue tells us that his life was meant to 
be for mankind, — that this was his motive at its purest, but it grew 
clouded when he looked on Power. And yet, whatever else 
Browning may have been, he is not for us the poet of socialism. 
From the same chord, the Love of Humanity, these two musicians 
wove their differing melody. Shelley died, leaving us unreal and 
unsatisfactory descriptions of a future, ideal state ; Browning lived, 
strengthening our present with a sturdy optimism, and by this 
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very revealing of what the good in man now is, shadowing forth 
the greatness that may be. Shelley treats his masses of humanity 
much as the old Greek myths treated the populace, decidedly in 
the mass; Browning learned to go among the crowd and study 
separate faces; if he forgot the mass and left socialism to ripen 
without his aid, it was because he found that Shelley’s message was 
not his,— that he and Shelley were two poets, and not one. 

To account for Shelley’s influence, it is necessary to find out 
wherein lies the kinship of genius of the two poets, to search for 
the likenesses between them. Their differences are already well 
known: it is their differences which impress the mind first; it is 
their differences which lead the critics to remark at al] upon this 
youthful, paradoxical passion of hero-worship for a poet with whom 
he apparently had so little in common, which was so seemingly 
inconsistent with the well-balanced mind of the mature Robert 
Browning. We know that Shelley lived in the clouds and Brown- 
ing upon most solid earth; we know that Shelley’s thought and 
plans for action before he died were immature, undeveloped, explo- 
sive, and fitful; we know that Browning’s theory and method were 
gradually brought to perfect maturity through careful development, 
and that his logic is clear and steady: but we know also that the 
Browning of thirty had but begun to give us his message, and the 
Shelley of thirty had sung his and died. To have sung again that 
Shelley message, — for the message, when taken alone and not in 
connection with what has come after, was complete, — to have sung 
again that Shelley message would have been to make Browning an 
imitator ; but to receive that message as he has done, and make it 
the first stage in his own spiritual evolution, has given us Browning 
the poet. 

Yes, the differences are obvious; but the likenesses are more 
illuminating in explanation of that seeming inconsistency of hero- 
worship. To begin with external resemblances, both poets are 
fond of great intricacy of form, both are addicted to twisting their 
thought in and out in a complicated pattern. It is this character- 
istic which makes the lyrics of ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ and those 
of ‘Pippa Passes’ and ‘In a Gondola,’ break all bonds of melody 
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with which we may attempt to bind them into song, so free and 
strong are they in their self-music; it is this which makes us feel 
the rush and the lull in ‘The Ode to the West Wind,’ the burden, 
the e~ltation, and at the same time the measured tread in ‘A 
Grammarian’s Funeral.’ Shelley’s form is Shelley’s; Browning’s is 
Browning’s. Even in the early period of influence there is a differ- 
ence in timbre in their music; but the similarity of method may 
indicate a similarity in soul-fibre. 

Again, they are both dramatic, in spirit as well as in form ; in 
fact, considering them as opposed to Wordsworth and Tennyson, 
they are the two dramatic poets of our century. Browning recog- 
nized and understood this power in Shelley, and paid tribute to it 
in ‘Cenciaja,’ which has a ring of ‘The Cenci’ all through it. 
Shelley can be more purely lyrical than Browning, for even Brown- 
ing’s shorter lyrics have in them the elements of the drama; but 
where Shelley is dramatic, he is not surpassed in power, grandeur, 
or even in obedience to dramatic law by Browning. Putting aside 
‘Prometheus Unbound,’ which, although powerfully and truthfully 
dramatic, is nevertheless a lyrical drama, not drama in the strict 
sense of the term, and considering only ‘The Cenci,’ we find this 
single example to be equal in art and in spirit to any of Browning’s 
dramas, — nay, more, to escape the criticism which shows us that 
‘Lut ’ .nd‘A Soul’s Tragedy’ fail in a certain sense because of 
their excess of monologue and dearth of action ; and we are led to 
wonder if ‘The Cenci’ may not have been a foreshadowing of what 
the Shelley who had gotten beyond his dreams might do. What 
he might have done brings him astonishingly near to Browning. 

In our study of the plot of ‘The Cenci’ in comparison with the 
plots used by Browning, we discover another evidence of likeness 
between the two poets: the unconventionality, the individualism, 
of Browning’s ethics stare at us out of Shelley’s treatment of 
Beatrice Cenci’s crime. That man is a law unto himself, was the 
cry of the socialistic enthusiast, Shelley, from whom men recoiled 
as from an atheist, a madman, and a corrupter of morals. And 
that man is a law unto himself has since been reiterated in almost 
every poem and drama that Robert Browning, the keen logician, 
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the profound philosopher, the man of untainted morality, has ever 
written. And we may call it kinship of soul; or we may say that, 
in those restless and rebellious early years, when the genius of 
Shelley was strong upon him and the young Browning acknowl- 
edges himself to have been ill in spirit, the rights and wrongs of 
the Shelley philosophy were wrestling with his mind; and when 
that mind had dominated, it said it had misread Shelley, and 
casting away the so-called atheism of that philosophy kept what it 
deemed good, and made that good a part of its own message to the 
world, — in other words, bore this influence from Shelley through a 
life-time. And this individualism in them both makes a part in 
their desire for liberty. Browning says in ‘ Pauline’ that he was 
vowed to liberty, and Shelley was his leader. Shelley dwelt among 
gods and titans, dreams. Browning dwelt among men, and he 
says :— 
“Therefore I summon age 
To grant youth’s heritage, 
Life’s struggle having so far reached its term: 
Thence shall I pass, approved 
A man, for aye removed 


From the developed brute; a God though in the germ.” 
(‘Rabbi Ben Ezra.’) 


I say that man was made to grow, not stop;” (‘ A Death in the Desert.’) 


“But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” (‘ Paracelsus,’ V.) 


“ Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled!” (‘James Lee’s Wife.’) 


We have in all this no departure from Shelley ; on the contrary, 
it would seem as if the Sun-treader were with Browning all the 
more, following along, — for a Shelley had to dream of gods before a 
Browning could know what men might be. A Shelley had to see 
a vision of the liberty of mankind before a Browning could labor to 
aid the freedom of individual man. The Shelley vision is dim, 
obscure, unsatisfactory; the Browning labor, appearing at first 
sight to be along so different a line, so far away from the vision, 
leaves us at times ethically confused and baffled. But through 
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this labor, this vigorous thinking, Browning has grasped a truth 
that Shelley groped after: ‘I report as a man may of God’s work 
—all’s love, yet all’s law.” 

Shelley was a Browning in the germ, then? Not the Browning 
that is ours, but a potential Browning? And why not? Through 
Shelley’s influence Browning was enabled to take his dream-stage 
at one leap and develop up higher. Browning in, let us say, his 
chrysalis state went through the Shelley stage of his development, 
the dreams of gods, the musical Paulines and Sordellos. Brown- 
ing the man contains no less in his life the elements of that 
dream-stage: does not the horror in ‘Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came’ remind us again of ‘ The Sensitive Plant’? Is not 
the doctrine of ‘ Fifine at the Fair’ and ‘A Death in the Desert’ 
substantially that of ‘Paracelsus’? But in all evolutions there 
must be condensation, or life would not be long enough for the 
accomplishment of all the stages. Life would have been too short 
for Browning to have had time to grow into that faith in person- 
ality to which his individualism led him. I say, therefore, that to 
a great extent Browning is what he is because of the Sun-treader, 
because of that bright spot on the moor “’mid the blank miles 
round about ;” because of the eagle’s feather that he put inside 
his breast. Florence Converse. 


—— oS eS 


WHO WROTE ‘VENUS AND ADONIS’? 


In his own age Shakespeare’s fame seems to have rested more 
upon his poems than his plays, and it is certain that he took much 
more pride in the former than the latter. This is proved very con- 
clusively by the fact that while he suffered his plays to be thrown 
about the playhouses of London, and maimed and deformed to suit 
the caprice of whoever wished to use or abuse them, he carefully 
published ‘Venus and Adonis,’ and dedicated it to his friend and 
patron the Earl of Southampton, affectionately calling it, “ The first 
heir of my invention.” It is a matter of profound regret that the 
poems, at least, could not be left to Shakespeare without dispute. 
His moral character is not so much involved in the question of the 
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authenticity of the plays as the poems; for as he never thought 
enough of his plays to collect, revise, and publish them over his own 
name, if changes and interpolations were made in some, and others 
included in the First Folio which he would not have claimed, the 
fault may reasonably be put upon his fellow-players, Heminge and 
Condell, who published it after his death. But if he did not write 
‘Venus and Adonis,’ the fact that he claimed it as “the first heir 
of his invention” in the most open and public manner, must im- 
peach his integrity and honor. And although it is not strictly 
within the scope of the present inquiry, I hope the digression may 
be pardoned when I pause to ask, why, in an era of English history 
made brilliant by such names as Marlowe, Drayton, Thomas Mid- 
dleton, Sidney, Spenser, Ben Jonson, and other poets and play- 
wrights, was the name of Shakespeare selected for the titlepage 
of those plays, if he was the unlettered boor the Baconians paint 
him, and not an author of an established reputation? If a name 
other than the author’s was to be selected, why not choose one 
that would at once challenge attention and inspire respect? It 
seems absurd to maintain that Shakespeare wrote the plays, but 
not the poems, or vice versa. If it be conceded that he wrote 
‘Hamlet,’ then there is no inherent improbability in the claim that 
he wrote ‘Venus and Adonis.’ If attempts to kill Shakespeare 
must be made,I protest against his taking off by vivisection, 
Either he wrote the poems and the plays substantially as we find 
them in the best editions of his works, or he did not write any of 
them. If he was a clown and ignoramus, he did not write any- 
thing attributed to him. But if he was a great genius, as most of 
his contemporaries and the critics of all ages have thought, then 
all difficulties disappear ; and he could and did do the work cred- 
ited to him. This tiresome reiteration of the Baconian theory re- 
minds one of Burns’ witty epigram : — 


“ At Brownhill we always get dainty good cheer, 
And plenty of bacon each day in the year ; 
We ’ve all things that’s neat, and mostly in season: 
But why always Bacon ? come, give me a reason.” 


These literary vivisectionists, who, after cheerfully lopping off an arm 
from long-suffering Shakespeare, find a reason for it, as to ‘ Venus 
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and Adonis,’ for example, by concluding that Shakespeare did not 
write it because of the total absence of Warwickshire dialect from 
the poem, urge an argument which might be taken conversely, as 
against the “always Bacon” theory, since we cannot for a moment 
believe that the wise and learned Bacon would be guilty of sucha 
solecism as putting Warwickshire dialect into a poem treating of 
classical subjects! Now it is easy to see from a glimpse at the Plays, 
that Shakespeare knew perfectly well what dialect was, and when and 
where to use it. Then shall it be accepted as an argument against 
him, that he did not violate the most simple rules of propriety and 
good taste, by using it in a poem, the spirit, harmony, and beauty 
of which its use would have marred? Even Burns, the bard of 
Ayrshire, so fluent in the dialect of his own vicinage, could aban- 
don it at will, and write pure, strong English. Take the ‘ Tragic 
Fragment,’ written in his earliest years, yet it reads like a passage 
from Byron’s ‘ Manfred.’ Again, take the sweet, sad dirge ‘Man 
was Made to Mourn,’ and although it is located on the banks of 
Ayr, the language is as pure as if written by Bryant. But the 
fact is, in the Elizabethan era, poems in dialect, or patois, were un- 
known. Everything in the way of poetry was modelled after the 
Greek and Roman writers. In art, the landscapes of England first 
appeared in their true beauty on the canvas of Turner, and in 
poetry her fields, her streams, her flowers and skies were first 
sketched by the pen of Wordsworth. In ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
Shakespeare endeavored, after the manner of an artist of the Re- 
naissance, to paint a glowing picture of the enamoured Queen of 
Love. A quotation from Ovid is prefixed to the poem, and its char- 
acters and style hint more of a Latin than an English author. This 
may be accounted for from the custom of the times to read the 
manuscript of any production to a select circle of literary friends 
before it was published. In this way it was criticised, pruned, and 
polished. With the universal admiration for the classics which 
then prevailed, if ‘Venus and Adonis’ was subjected to this crucial 
test, it would tend to eliminate any dialect words that might have 
clung to the author from Warwickshire. Admitting that the rough 
draft of the poem was made in Shakespeare’s youth and carried 
with him in manuscript to London, still he was for seven years 
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thereafter brought in contact with town learning and cosmopolitan 
breadth and polish. For he went up to London probably in 1586, 
and the poem was not published until 1593. Genius, moreover, is 
beyond learning in poetry. Take John Keats, for example; he 
left school at the age of fifteen years with a meagre smattering of 
learning. He knew nothing of Greek in a scholastic way, yet 
we find scholars richly endowed with classic lore, referring to his 
‘Endymion’ or ‘ Hyperion’ for a description of Greek mythology. 
How could he write it? When did he get all his knowledge of 
Greek mythology? His biographer, William B. Scott, says: “Of 
all the circumstances in the youth of Keats, the most fortunate, 
and almost the only fortunate one, was his ignorance of Greek.” 
And he adds, by way of explanation, that if he had gone into the 
originals of Homer and Aéschylus, he never could have written 
‘Endymion’ or ‘Hyperion.’ Patrick Henry, who was really il- 
literate and vulgar in his personal tastes and associates, could 
command a splendid, rich, and copious vocabulary of eloquent lan- 
guage when he rose to speak. Imagination, observation, and 
memory may well explain how a man of scanty scholastic educa- 
tion can become a great poet or author. ‘Genius does what it 
must; talent what it can,’ wrote Dryden. Genius is law and 
education to itself; and scholastic learning and musty lore were 
no more necessary to Shakespeare to write an immortal play, or a 
classic poem, than to Patrick Henry to make an immortal speech. 
Carlyle has truly said: “ He was one of the greatest sons of Na- 
ture, like a Homer, an A¢schylus, a Dante —a voice from the inner- 
most heart of Nature.” His genius is no more to be explained by 
learning or training than the genius of Mozart, who, at the age of 
twelve years, knew all that he ever needed to know. Dr. Johnson 
in a single sentence summed up the whole matter when he said: 
“The genius of Shakespeare was not to be depressed by the 
weight of poverty, nor limited by the narrow conversation to 
which men in want are inevitably condemned ; the incumbrances 
of his fortune were shaken from his mind as dewdrops from a 
lion’s mane.” Warren Trutte. 
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‘COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY’ BY THE JULIA MARLOWE- 
TABER COMPANY. 


An event of considerable moment to literature occurred in 
Chicago at McVicker’s Theatre on the evening of November 30. 
This was the successful performance by the Julia Marlowe-Taber 
company of Browning’s ‘ Colombe’s Birthday.’ Under the direc- 
tion of Miss Rose Eytynge, a member of the company, and Miss 
S. Ada Fisher, the original five-act play had been shortened to 
one act, with a single change of scene. The leading parts were 
taken by Mr. and Mrs. Taber, with Mr. Thomas Coleman as Prince 
Berthold. 

The formal change of the drama to one act is readily justified. 
For ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ depends for its interest, not upon acts 
(a term that is almost an anachronism as applied to Browning’s 
dramas), but upon the delicate play of feeling, contrasts of true 
and false, definition of character, a simple choice that determines 
an eternal destiny. A more serious modification was occasioned 
in adapting the poem as a “double-star play” for Mr. and Mrs. 
Taber.* This was accomplished by utterly subordinating to the 
event of the Birthday the parts played by the courtiers and Prince 
Berthold, and by omitting Melchior altogether. In Browning’s 
poem these secondary characters have more or less independent 
lives to lead. Guibert, for instance, has his Birthday too; and 
Berthold appears as a distinct type of man, equal in dramatic 
interest to Valence himself. He is the typical successful man of 
the world who gathers “earth’s whole good into his arms; stand- 
ing as man now, stately, strong, and wise, marching to fortune 
not surprised by her,” who is yet somewhat weary of his con- 
quests, and at the end half regretful that he cannot imitate the 
choice of Colombe, and enter that “new world.” In the perform- 
ance Berthold only represented the wealth and power of the world, 








* Acts I. and II. were given nearly entire, with shortening of the speeches. Much of Act JII. was 
omitted, including the part of Melchior. Act IV. began with the entrance of Valence with papers. The 
love-dialogue was given in full. Act V. was shortened to the play between Berthold, Valence, and 
Colombe, the courtiers remaining silent. 
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brought in to show how great was the destiny which Colombe 
chose in preferring to Empire to live with Valence simply as Lady 
of Ravestein. The longer speeches were all shortened, even the 
one in which Valence describes Berthold to the Duchess, — not 
in this instance because of Browning’s own suggestion that unless 
a very good Valence were found this speech should be omitted, 
for Mr. Taber was a splendid Valence, strong yet tender, poetical 
in bearing, thoroughly romantic in action. 

As to the fitness of this play for the stage, there can be now 
no question. Simple and idealistic in mofif as the poem is, so 
reflective and subdued in feeling, so lacking in action, with 
neither plot nor counterplot, yet the interest of the audience, 
which was not in any marked degree literary, was sustained to 
the close. Probably the audience did not understand the full 
significance of Colombe’s choice or the full meaning of her 
mystical declaration, — 


“This is indeed my birthday — soul and body, 
Its hours have done on me the work of years.” 


That is known perhaps only to the thorough student of Brown- 
ing’s works. For this reason the play cannot become wholly 
popular. But even thus it gave infinitely more satisfaction than 
‘Ingomar, which immediately followed upon the stage, a play 
of the noisy and objective kind. 

Especially effective in action is the moment when the Duchess 
removes the coronet from her head, saying in the presence of the 
false courtiers, ‘‘ Colombe of Ravestein thanks God she is no longer 
Duchess here;” and again when, at the evidence of one true 
subject in whose allegiance she recognizes the source of true 
dominion, she replaces the crown, saying, “I will be Duchess 
yet.” Nothing can be finer than the Jove-duet, which is, dramati- 
cally considered, the most skilful part of the poem, culminating, 
as the scene does, with the forced confession of Valence, and the 
glad surprise yet uncertain response of the Lady, and the pleading 
of the advocate, not now in loyalty to Cleves, but to love, “ Be just 
to love.” The dramatic climax occurs at the choice of Colombe 
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and her departure for Ravestein, with the words so burdened with 
import, “Come, Valence, to our friends, God’s earth.” A less 
noble playwright than Julia Marlowe-Taber would have rendered 
this meaning vain. One’s own function is just to applaud and to 
hope for the survival of the “ literary drama.” 

Oscar L. Triggs. 





‘MEDITATIONS IN MOTLEY.’ 


In Walter Blackburn Harte’s ‘ Meditations in Motley,’ * there is more 
originality and fearlessness in the expression of opinion than have 
recently been met with in an American essayist. He lacks that tem- 
perateness and large calm which distinguishes our greatest American 
essayists, for he looks at life through a polarizing glass that shows more 
darkness than light, — the result of an almost morbid contemplation of 
his own struggles with Fate in her unloveliest guise of commercialism. 
One wonders if Fate had been more kind would he have been as strenu- 
ous for the right ; for his outbursts against society in general, distress- 
ingly true as they are, have at times a note of personal animosity, 
betokening that justice to himself is a larger element in his philosophy 
than justice to the mass of his fellow-men. 

Yet, doubtless, we need just such a voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, just such a David to sling stones at the ubiquitous giant Sham. 
Our Whitmans and our Emersons were demigods so little affected by 
their own buffetings, and so much alive to the good that may be hidden 
in evil, that their indignation against the transient wrongs of this world 
was swallowed up in the contemplation of the Eternal Right. It is the 
more truly human nature with its passionate revolt against conditions 
and even prejudiced blindness to any but the lower tendencies of the 
times, that takes the world on, and, indeed, makes possible the fruition 
of that very good which the philosopher believes to be latent in evil. 

In the first essay, ‘On Certain Satisfactions of Prejudice,’ humor, 
earnestness, and sarcasm are somewhat ramblingly blended, so that the 
resultant whole does not make very decidedly either for truth or art. 
An essay, to meet all the requirements of a modern mird, — out of which 





* Meditations in Motley. By Walter Blackburn Harte. Boston: 
The Arena Pub. Co. 1894. 
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a love of unity and harmony has unfolded itself in the natural, unrestrain- 
able course of development, — must have either a strong artistic or ethi- 
cal motive, differing not in this respect from a drama or a novel; and, 
furthermore, every part must cast an illuminating light on the central 
thread of argument, be it artistic or ethical. Detached sky-rockets of 
words, though often very clever and entertaining in themselves, pall 
upon the reader for lack of an intimate and vital connection with a main 
motive. 

This lavish scattering of inconsequent sparkles, the defect of the 
virtue of a luxuriant imagination, detracts in Mr. Harte’s work from a 
sustained strength of style, and is especially noticeable in the essay just 
mentioned and in the one ‘On Jacobitism in Boston.’ In this, however, 
our honest admiration is so often aroused by the wisdom of the judg- 
ments expressed, that flaws of style sink into the background. ‘ Jacobit- 
ism in Boston,’ as Mr. Harte defines it, is the movement among a certain 
set of literati for the restoration of ideals in art, a reversion in literary 
and artistic expression toward older methods of thought, a greater free- 
dom of philosophical opinion. They seek, also, to impress upon the 
denizens of this “ sad old world,” as the melancholy but gently patroniz- 
ing pessimist is fond of calling it, the crying need of more beauty in life. 
Mr. Harte himself is a good Jacobite in his hatred of ugliness. He 
exclaims with brilliancy and much truth, — 


“T join heart and soul in all the vigorous protests of Jacobitism 
against the odious, moral slavery of our cramped, smug, vulgar, ludicrous 
nursery art. With this heretical nonsense about the necessity, for 
gradual educative processes, of dragging all thought down to the vacuous 
pruriency of the vulgar, completely dominant in our art and in our criti- 
cism, with our art ever crawling on all fours to carry the heaven-sent 
middleman on its back, and to make sport for Dives’ too contemptible 
babes and maids, we must thank God for the advent of Jacobitism. How 
are these babes and maids ever to learn to put away childish things and 
understand the real world about them with such instruction?” 


There can be no manner of doubt that descending to the multitude 
accomplishes no good either to the artist or the multitude ; for the former 
loses that greatest good of the individual, the expression of the high- 
est and best of which he is capable, and the latter is relieved of the 
responsibility of aspiration beyond the dead level of its own dull wits. 
But, after all, are the Jacobites as much of reformers as they imagine 
themselves to be? Are they not rather the hot-house blossoms of the 
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times, orchids which will find no difficulty in discovering trees to support 
and feed their loveliness? Indifferent as to what becomes of the world, 
morally or socially, their worship of beauty is just of that circumscribed 
and aristocratic sort which, on the intellectual side limiting beauty to the 
entertaining, and on the practical side, limiting editions, cannot fail to 
appeal to the large leisure class, the outgrowth of commercialism. Adrift 
on the sea of amusement in search of any novelty, this class will gladly 
flock to the banner of beauty, when it is assured that of that beauty, ear- 
nestness is no part. 

The true reformer is more likely he who still clings to the ideals of 
Democracy, in the face of what looks very much like a failure of Demo- 
cratic principles, but is, after all, only the failure of mankind to live up to 
the highest interpretation of them ; and who, because it is difficult to lead 
the whole of humanity to the mountain-tops, will not weakly content him- 
self with sporting among the valleys. The congenital leaning of the 
Jacobites to Aristocratic rather than Democratic ideals is noted by 
Mr. Harte, and comes in for a full share of the lashings of his caustic 
wit. 

The essays ‘About Critics and Criticism’ and ‘Some Masks and 
Faces of Literature,’ are to the writer the most delightful ones in the 
volume. ‘The dignity of the art of criticism is well defended against the 
slanderers who belittle its creative possibilities, and the quacks who bring 
it down to the level of puffery, in order to advertise the wares of the pub- 
lisher. In ‘Some Masks and Faces of Literature,’ the pitiful bondage of 
the journalist who is literally obliged to sell his soul for bread is power- 
fully dwelt upon. While there is much moaning over the woes of the 
laborer, the world seems to care not at all that the present wide-spread 
mediocrity of taste in literature is enforcing on many a brilliant mind a 
slavery that is absolutely destructive of creative power. 

Though Mr. Harte contents himself with pointing out sins, and never 
ventures on anything so didactic as a suggestion of a possible remedy, 
the thoughtful one may deduce the lesson if he will, that while society is 
developing its social instincts and is seeking to bring about a better 
physical good for humanity, it must not let its intellectual aspirations 
decay, but continually must endeavor to raise the standards of taste and 
so create a demand for the best in literature. Thus might journalism 
even be raised to a plane where its chains would fall off and leave the 
author free to express his deepest convictions or follow his fairest 
fancies. 
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‘The Fascination of New Books’ and ‘A Rhapsody on Music’ are 
the remaining essays in a volume which shows very decided indications of 
a genius for essay-writing. C. 





A NEW BOOK ON SHAKESPEARE. 


TuE method Professor Wendell employs in his ‘William Shakspere’* 
is the study of the poet’s development as an artist through his successive 
works, from ‘ Venus and Adonis’ to ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ in general rela- 
tion to the literature and stage of his time, and to such incidents of his 
life as are incontestably proved. ‘The result is a suggestive volume of 
observations, and a book admirably coherent in all its parts, though made 
up of what were Harvard lectures on separate plays. To this method 
much of its merit is due ; to disbelief in it, its shortcomings seem to be 
owing. 

A half-hearted grasp of the large conception of literary evolution to 
which the method he adopts owes its vitality and effectiveness does not 
prevent the quarrying of rich material by a use of that method which is 
here both shrewd and scholarly, but it does discourage such creative 
handling of the material as belongs to epoch-making criticism. 

Among the more prominent deductions as to Shakespeare’s artistic 
traits which emerge from this study of his work in approximately chrono- 
logical sequence, the poet’s economy is notable in the repeated use he 
makes of whatever he once found dramatically effective, whether in 
stage-business and situation, such as confusion of identity, disguise, self- 
deception, and the setting off of the imagined real of actual life by the 
imagined unreal of fairyland and magic; or in character and motive 
such as appears in his expansion of Rosaline, Biron, and Dull into 
Beatrice, Benedick, and Dogberry, or in his development of irony and of 
jealousy through whole series of plays. Analysis and exposition of this 
trait leads Professor Wendell to say that never was there a proverb more 
mendacious than the one that asserts that “Shakespeare never repeats.” 
It might lead equally to the perception that never was proverb better 
justified in spirit, though not in letter, by the corresponding observation 
— whose truth he does not fail incidentally to show — that these repeti- 





* William Shakspere. A Study in Elizabethan Literature. By 
Barrett Wendell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 
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tions are never quite the same ; that they all wear their rue with a differ- 
ence ; that at each fresh appearance they reveal development not only in 
external adaptation to their new environment, but in internal appropriate- 
ness to the larger facts of dramatic action and motive. 

Another prominent observation which this study excellently exhibits 
is Shakespeare’s peculiarly vivid and concrete phrasing as compared with 
other writers, and especially with Marlowe, and as indicative of a natural 
habit of thought which tends in the plays toward an extraordinary iden- 
tification of words and concepts. 

From this it is assumed that if one takes care of his words, as the 
Elizabethans did, and as Shakespeare, beginning imitatively, did also, his 
thoughts will take care of themselves. There is a proviso, however, 
which upsets the whole assumption. I italicise it: “‘ Take care of your 
words, tf your words naturally stand for real concepts, and your thoughts 
will take care of themselves.” If one is to consider words, first, as 
standing for concepts or thoughts, and second, to take care of his 
words, he does not reverse the process of giving thought way and growth 
through repeated and apt expressing. Although the advice here given is 
apparently “ Care above all for phrasing,” so to construe it is misleading. 
If it is brought forward, then, as it seems to be, to explain Shakespeare’s 
aphoristic wisdom as incidental merely to his attempts to put words 
together in as fresh a way as possible, it is either equivocal or deceptive. 
For, if it implies that thought of a high order results necessarily from 
verbal ingenuity, instead of growing by its exercise, there is no reason 
why a Lyly or any other word-mechanist should not insensibly lapse into 
a Shakespeare. Or if, on the other hand, it implies only that thought 
and word were in Shakespeare so equally clear and vivid that they were 
more inseparable than other people’s, and naturally tended to become as 
one substance, it does not in the least explain the wisdom and beauty 
inherent in Shakespeare’s diction. It simply amounts to an acknowledg- 
ment of his supreme intelligence. 

In tracing, later, the dramatist’s identification of concept and phrase, 
Professor Wendell commends the artistry of the middle “storm and 
stress” period of the plays. But he begins with ‘King Lear’ to deprecate, 
because of its thought-packed style, the criticism which would rank that 
play as Shakespeare’s masterpiece, and he concludes by depreciating the 
closing group of romantic dramas, because the poet now “has too 
much to say.” ‘To such an outlook, what he calls “tremendous activity 
of thought” means decay. ‘Cymbeline,’ in particular, and ‘The Winter’s 
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Tale,’ most of all, are to him indicative, therefore, of Shakespeare’s 

weakening and decadent powers.” The bearing on this conclusion of 
nis bias for a diction which makes phrase-making precede thought ren- 
ders the conclusion itself debatable. 

A second consideration which makes this conclusion debatable is its 
dependence upon a preconception of the poet’s ‘** view of women as fatal 
to man.” This idea is so dear to the critic that it recurs frequently. 
Citations of page after page in the Index, under “Women as set forth by 
the poet,” reiterate such words as these, — “‘ Shakespeare’s artistic sense 
of the evil inherent in the fact that women are women.” .. . “ Pro- 
found sense of the evil that must forever spring from the mysterious fact 
of sex.” 

The evidence of this in the plays is incidental to some of the phe- 
nomena of life they mirror. Is the evil there portrayed so universal as 
to summarize Shakespeare’s whole view of women and his final philoso- 
phy of life? If, viewed from the sexual basis, Regan and Goneril, Ger- 
trude and Cressida, support such a view of women as “set forth by 
Shakespeare,” how do Cordelia, ay, and Claudius and Pandarus supple- 
ment and counteract such a view? How do Angelo, Othello, Posthu- 
mus and Leontes set forth a more than counterbalancing sense of the 
evil inherent in the fact that men are men? Yet the Index under “ Men 
as set forth by Shakespeare” is blank! Moreover, Isabella, Imogen, 
and Hermione seem to proclaim Shakespeare’s ripest view that evil need 
not always spring from “the mysterious fact of sex.” The plays in 
which they appear, however, do not receive consideration as throwing 
further light on “ the mysterious fact,” and the final group of romance- 
dramas is pronounced decadent, because marked by a “ tremendous activ- 
ity of thought.” 

The ‘Sonnets’ are considered as tallying well with Shakespeare’s 
“ profound sense of the evi] that must forever spring from the mysterious 
fact of sex.” It is part of the method of the book to accept none but 
proved biographical facts, and accordingly Mr. Tyler’s interpretation of 
the ‘Sonnets’ is here denuded of its details, yet its mention as “ plau- 
sible” is the only exception made to the ruling out of all other conjec- 
tured evidence, and its preferred influence casts a lurid light on the 
preconception noted. If the hue the ‘Sonnets’ lend the Plays be 
accepted as pure daylight, although they do not date late enough to com- 
panion all of Shakespeare’s development and could not, therefore, be 
expected to unlock the final intricacies of his art, yet there is a late son- 
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net or two such as that declaring “ Love is an ever fixed mark” which 
might reward study as tallying well with the view of the “ mysterious 
fact of sex” set forth in those unconsidered “ decadent” plays in which 
Imogen and Hermione appear. An ethereal light seems to irradiate such 
a sonnet as that, and to confer eloquently with the shining eyes of Her- 
mione in the guise they wore to the new Leontes : — 


“Stars! Stars! 
And all eyes else, dead coals 


ad 


Is the conclusion that the new art last elaborated by Shakespeare is 
decadent derivable solely from a study of the facts of Shakespeare’s liter- 
ary evolution, or is it due to fixed ideas of life and art foisted upon a 
method which should have nothing to do with preconceptions of any sort 
whatever, and which if trusted home would show truly in what consisted 
the consummation and artistic significance of Shakespeare’s genius ? 

F; 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


POEMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN HISTORY: LONGFELLOW’S 
‘SKELETON IN ARMOR.’ 


Wuart have the poets to tell of the great stages in American Life and 
History? 

Let us choose, first, for consideration here, such a group of ballads 
and poems as will take us back to the days of the great first discoveries 
when seamen dared to sail over an unknown sea toward a land of which 
they knew nothing, and which knew just as little of them. Some forgotten 
trace of Chinese invasion or of Phoenician or Carthaginian voyages may 
have lurked in the background of aboriginal consciousness, and given rise 
to white-man myths or to such prophecies as this one of the Mayas of 
Yucatan, which Dr. Brinton thus translates : — 

“ What time the Sun shall brightest shine, 
Tearful will be the eyes of the king. 
Four ages yet shall be inscribed, 

Then shall come the holy priest, the holy god. 
With grief I speak what now I see. 
Watch well the road, ye dwellers in Itza, 
The Master of the earth shall come to us. 
Thus prophesies Nahu Pect the Seer, 
In the days of the fourth age, 
At the time of its beginning,” 
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—that is to say, Dr. Brinton computes about 1480. And counterpart 
legendary traces of mysterious lands beyond the seas are implied in 
old-world stories of Atlantis. But to the day of half the globe the 
other half was doubly night when the first discoverers set sail. 

It is now generally believed that the Norsemen visited this country 
several centuries before Columbus; and both Longfellow and Whittier 
have written poems based on this belief, — Longfellow ‘The Skeleton 
in Armor,’ and Whittier ‘The Norsemen.’ 

It will be profitable first to examine the historical grounds for the 
theory, and then to observe how much the thought of these poets was 
moulded by the facts. 

Although various references to the settlements made on these shores 
by Norsemen occur in their Sagas, the principal accounts of the voyages 
of the Norsemen to this land, which they called Vinland, because of the 
wild grapes they found growing, are in two of the Icelandic Sagas, — one 
called the ‘Saga of Eric the Red,’ and the other the ‘Saga of Thorfinn 
Karlsefne.’ The ‘ Saga of Eric the Red’ is contained in an ancient 
manuscript on vellum, — the Flatey Book, so-called because it was long 
preserved on the Island of Flatey near Iceland. It includes an extensive 
history of the kings of Norway, and was written by two priests, John 
Thordsson and Magnus Thorhallson, who probably drew upon earlier 
manuscripts, now lost, for their material. This manuscript belongs to 
the Royal Collection at Copenhagen, and was probably finished about 
1387. The ‘Karlsefne Saga’ is a paper manuscript in the same collec- 
tion, and is not so ancient itself, but has lately been discovered to have 
been founded upon an old parchment manuscript, even older than the 
Flatey Book. Still, the oldest of the Saga manuscripts does not date 
farther back than the middle of the twelfth century, because only then 
was writing introduced into Iceland, so that the events relating to the 
Norse discovery of America about 1000 A. D. were preserved orally for a 
century or two before they were written down. It is not to be wondered 
at, then, that there are discrepancies between the accounts found in these 
two Sagas, but there is enough resemblance to make it quite certain in 
the eyes of scholars that the story of the Norse discoveries in America 


are in the main true. These Sagas were first made known to a larger 


public in 1705 by a learned Icelander, Thormodus Thorfaeus, who had 
been appointed Royal Historiographer. He wrote in Latin a History of 
Vinland drawn from the Sagas; and this has recently been translated in 
this country into English by a learned member of a learned society, Prof. 
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Chas. G. Herbermann, and, as it is not very accessible, we give a short 
abstract of it. 

In the ‘ Saga of Eric the Red,’ it is told how Bjarne, the son of Her- 
julfsnes, was in the habit of spending part of his time in Norway, and 
part of his time in Iceland with his father, and how one day, returning to 
Iceland, he found that his father had gone to Greenland and settled there 
with Eric the Red. Being a stubborn observer of customs he had once 
adopted, he declared he would spend the winter in his father’s house in 
Greenland, though unknown to him and recently discovered, He, there- 
fore, set sail, but a north wind and darkness took him out of his course. 
Darkness being dispelled, they sailed a whole day and night until an un- 
known land came in view ; but, finding it covered with forests and low hills, 
they left it. For two days more they sailed on with a southeast wind, 
until another country came in sight, level and full of woods, But the 
captain recognized that this could not be Greenland, and, much to the 
chagrin of his sailors, would not land here. Sailing on with a southwest 
wind for three days more, he came to another land with lofty mountains 
and white peaks ; finding this an island, he passed it by. Four days more 
he sailed, and again saw land, and this time it proved to be Greenland. 
His countrymen, when they heard of the lands he had seen, blamed him 
for lacking the ambition to explore them ; and Lief, the son of Erics 
bought Bjarne’s ship and set sail with a number of companions. 


“ The country last seen by Bjarne, first met their view, and approach- 
ing it, they sent out a boat; climbing up mountains covered by 
snow, they noticed that below as far as the sea, the land was covered with 
continuous rock, and was therefore utterly uninhabitable. Then said Lief : 
Bjarne’s listlessness, at least, we have made amends for by exploring this 
country. I shall therefore give it a name to match its acter, and it 
shall be called Helluland, that is to say, rocky land. Starting thence 
they found another land ; landing here, likewise, they found it flat and 
without harbors, here and there, green with woods, and again covered with 
white sand. This Lief called Markland from its flatness. Sailing thence 
after a short delay, a North wind filling their sails for two days ; they again 
saw land along whose northern side stretched an island. They 
their ship close up to this and disembarking in clear weather, they ob- 
served grass dripping with dew and vying even with honey in sweetness, 
Returning thence to their ship they brought it to the sound, which lay 
between the island and the cape, that stretched Northward from the Main- 
land: when sailing past the cape they veered toward the West. The 
water ebbed away and the ship struck on the Quicksands, and was sepa- 
rated from the sea by great shallows. But so great was their 
to see the newly found land, that without waiting for the tide, left 
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the ship behind and immediately entered the land by a river which flowed 
from a lake ; when the tide rose they brought the ship by the river into 
the lake, and after fastening it by casting anchor they established huts 
on the bank and there built commodious winter quarters.” 


The Saga goes on to tell how mild the climate seemed to these 
Icelanders, how fertile the soil, and how plentiful the salmon and the 
grapes. They loaded their ship with vines, wheat, and lumber, and left 
Vinland for Greenland with favorable winds, in the beginning of spring. 
On his return, Lief was nicknamed Lief the lucky ; and his brother Thor- 
vald, emulous of his adventures, borrowed his ship, engaged thirty sailors, 
and set sail to explore Vinland still further. He spent the winter in fishing, 
living in Lief’s winter quarters. In the spring he sent his ship out with 
a party of his sailors to explore throughout the summer. They found 
neither human beings nor wild beasts. “The land seemed pleasant, being 
covered with woods at a short distance from the sea, and the shore covered 
with white sand and lined everywhere with many islands.” They returned 
in the autumn to winter quarters ; and the next summer, steering along the 
northern and eastern shores and turning eastward, they entered a bay and 
brought the ship to harbor by the nearest headland “all covered with 
forests,” and there they landed, Thorvald exclaiming, “ Here, it is beauti- 
ful, and I should like to fix my home.” ‘There they beheld “three hills 
on the sand below the headland, and when they came there they saw three 
boats of leather or hides and under each three men.” One of them es- 
caped with his boat, but the others they seized and killed. Returning 
then to the headland, says the Saga, “a sudden sleep fell upon them all, 
so deep that it could not be shaken off even for the appointed watches. 
It was broken by a voice which called out : ‘ Awake, Thorvald, I beseech 
thee, with all thy companions, if you mean to save your lives: embark all 
of you with the greatest speed and depart thence.’” These words aroused 
them only to find the whole bay thick with boats. Javelins and arrows 
poured upon them right and left ; but “ after a short hour ” the Norsemen 
scattered their enemies, whom they called Skrae/ings, in contempt ; that is 
to say, dwarfs. Thorvald then asked his men if any of them had been 
hurt ; and when they answered none, he told them he himself had been 
wounded in the armpit and that it would be fatal, and he bade them carry 
him to the headland where he had intended to settle, and to bury him 
there with a cross at his head and one at his feet. His intention had not 
been frustrated, said he, for he would “dwell there for a long time.” 
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After this, in the next spring, with their ship laden with vines and grapes, 
they returned to Lief in Greenland. 

In the same ship, Thorstein, the third son of Eric the Red, then vis- 
ited Vinland, in order to bring home his brother’s body. But he was 
tossed about by storms all summer, and carried to Greenland at the 
beginning of winter, where he died of the plague. 

His widow, Gudrid, returning to Lief’s house, married Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, an Icelander, who was the next to journey to Vinland. Gudrid 
accompanied him ; and his sixty sailors he took into partnership, intend- 
ing to colonize the new country and to share the profits equally. The . 
cattle they carried thrived ; they found much to do in hewing and polish- 
ing wood, fishing, and gathering grapes. A son, Snorre, was born to 
Karlsefne and Gudrid. When the Skraelings came, they gave them food 
in exchange for furs. So all went peacefully until one of Karlsefne’s 
servants killed a Skraeling, when a battle followed ; but although the 
Skraelings were again put to flight, Karlsefne thought it good to return 
the next spring with his laden ship to Greenland. 

The Saga tells also of a fourth excursion to Vinland, undertaken by a 
sister of Lief’s, Freydis, and her husband Thorvard ; but it was troubled 
by quarrels and violence among themselves, and ended in the usual 
return, laden with the booty of the new country. 

The tale as it is told in the Saga has the simple charm of early poetry, 
and it is rich in material for later poets. The sturdy venturousness and 
the glamour of belief in fate are characteristic of the Norse stock, which 
has had a main share in that welding of the races of Europe from which 
the English peoples sprang ; moreover, it is interesting to remember that 
the same century that saw these Norsemen setting foot in New England 
saw the triumph of the same stock in the conquest of Old England by 
William the Norman. And so these Norse legends provide a genuine 
element which should never be lacking from the poetic story of American 
life and history. 

In looking about for Norse remains in this country to support the 
account in the Sagas, the first object to engage the attention of the inves- 
tigators was the old stone tower at Newport, which is very like the build- 
ing of the Norse people of the twelfth century. This, however, has been 
proved to have been built by Governor Benedict Arnold in the year 1676, 
and was copied from an old stone mill still standing in his native town 
in England. Then the skeleton of a man buried in armor was discovered 
near Fall River ; and a chemical analysis of the armor showed it to be 
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composed of zinc, copper, lead, tin, and iron, — an amalgamation almost 
identical with the bronze of which ancient Norse armor was made. 
Another curious relic is the Dighton Rock near Taunton, Mass. This 
rock is covered with inscriptions that have been pronounced by the Norse 
scholars Rafn and Magnussen to be Runic. (For a presentation of the 
arguments fro and con, and for other theories in regard to it, see a paper 
by James Phinney Baxter, published in the proceedings of the Old Colony 
Historical Society, 1889, on Early Voyages to America.) 

Many attempts have been made to settle upon the exact localities 
described in the Sagas. Helluland is supposed to be Newfoundland ; 
Markland, Nova Scotia; and Vinland, the region round about Cape Cod 
and Rhode Island. And indeed the account above quoted of the spot 
where the Norsemen landed, seems to fit in very well with the locality of 
Mount Hope Bay, as any one can see by following the description with a 
map, — all but the island north of Cape Cod, which, however, may have 
become joined to the mainland since that day. On the other hand, Mr. 
Eben Norton Horsford thinks that the spot where they landed was up 
the Charles River, and he claims to have proved his point by the discov- 
ery of the foundation stones and central Norse fireplace of the very 
house where Lief Ericson and his successors lived on the banks of the 
Charles, near Gerry’s Landing. (See ‘ Lief Ericson’s House,’ published 
by Damrell and Upham.) 

All these facts are interesting as forming a background for the poems, 
and, for the most intimate appreciation or real criticism of a poet’s work, 
some knowledge of the subject-matter he uses is necessary. Now, let us 
ask if the poets have made use of their material as they might. Long- 
fellow prefers to invent a romantic story in connection with the un- 
earthed skeleton of Rhode Island, and the supposed Norse Tower. 
Whittier sees visions in his own fashion over a Norse relic almost as 
doubtful as the tower. Let us look more carefully at ‘The Skeleton in 
Armor.’ 

Longfellow begins by putting the ghost before your eyes. In the 
first two stanzas he prepares you for his origin before he lets him begin 
his tale. Notice how he does this. The hollow breast dressed in rude 
armor, the bony hands guiltless of any shred of the mummy wrappings of 
ancient civilizations, warn you that his fearful guest is fleshless, warlike, 
and a son of a youthful race. The second stanza adds some descriptive 
touches that betray his Norse origin, — his eyes giving out pale flashes as 
from Northern skies, his voice sounding sad and dull as the flow of water 
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under snow. The reason why the Viking’s ghost haunts the poet, and 
why he stretches out his palms in supplication, he tells in the next 
stanza. No Sagaman has told his exploits ; the American poet must do 
so, then, or “ dread a dead man’s curse.” ‘Then he tells his story. The 
next four stanzas, however, are again preliminary, and rich with pictur- 
esque allusions that place before us characteristic habits of Northern life. 
Notice, in detail, what customs, pursuits, sports, and pleasures are de- 
scribed. Then, in the following stanzas, comes the tale itself. The key 
to its tune is set in the simile used at the outset : — 
“ As the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that dark heart of mine, 
Fell their soft splendor.” 
The images and lesser incidents throughout the rest of the poem express 
the same blending of the fierce and the gentle. For example, his tales 
of the “stormy seas” excite in the “ soft eyes” of this Northern Desde- 
mona a gaze both burning and tender ; his love vows move her heart, and 
affright it, like soft birds “‘ by the hawk frighted ;” his anger at her 
father’s disdain of him softens to exultation when the “white dove” 
follows “the sea-mew's flight.” So, also, two main elements in conflict 
with each other, — love and grim warfare, — constitute the events of the 
story. When they saw their pursuing foe laugh at the thought of his 
promised grip of them, they met him with one relentless word, — Death, 
— as their ship ran down Hildebrand’s ; yet this stern deed preludes the 
building of a lady’s bower and a devotion which proved its warmth at the 
spear’s point. Notice how this care and devotion carry your sympathy 
with the Viking, and interest you in all you can gather of the looks and 
traits of the Northern maiden whose conquering keel passed over her. 
father’s body. A glimpse of the Viking’s religion and of the Norse ideals 
of heaven and of the life hereafter fitly close the legend. What hap- 
pened before he sailed westward, it will be noticed, is told ; but how 
much of occurrences in the new land can you gather from the story? 

Topics for Debate: — Are the New World elements of the ballad or 
the Norse elements the more closely related to the story? Is it, asa 
whole, more Norse than American? 

In considering this last question, the events of the story may be sepa- 
rated from its poetic quality. And as the effectiveness of the ballad, 
however enhanced by its being based in fact on the Norse settlement in 
Vinland, consists essentially in the charm Longfellow’s fancy gives it, it 
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may be concluded that its closest connection with American life is made 
through the poet’s own personality and genius. 

Let us inquire what sort of art Longfellow has used in this poem as 
to the form and its appropriate relation to his subject-matter and pur- 
pose. Notice how strong and abrupt an emphasis is secured by the 
short lines, each of three stresses, rhyming together in groups of three, 
each recurring fourth line shorter still, with but two stresses, and rhym- 
ing in pairs, each pair of fourth lines closing the stanza. 

Another source of strength consists in making the stress fall on the 
initial syllable of each line. If the appropriate effect of this is not clear, 
contrast lines of Longfellow’s where the stress falls on the second sylla- 
ble, as in ‘Endymion,’ “The rising moon has hid the stars,” etc., and 
notice the flowing movement this gives. 

As to the imagery, notice the comparison of the skeleton’s eyes and 
voice to December skies and waters, and the eyes of the maiden to stars, 
etc., as already noticed; the coming of spring, indicated in the fifth 
stanza by the lark’s song ; the loud laugh of scorn, blowing the ale froth 
from the drinking-horn as gusts of wind waft the sea-foam; the likening 
of his beating to sea through the hurricane, after running down Hilde- 
brand’s ship, to the flight of the fierce cormorant, with wings aslant and 
laden with his prey, to his home in the rocks; and the stillness of des- 
pair, settling thickly upon him when his wife died, to the stagnation of 
a fen. 

In the next number of the ‘School of Literature ’ we will study Whit- 


tier’s legend of ‘The Norsemen.’ 
P. A. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


LONDON LITERARIA. 


Art last it would seem that the work of Henry Kingsley is to be 
brought in an adequate manner to the notice of the reading public, 
—a new edition of his novels being now in course of issue by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Bowden. Overshadowed by the fame of 
his more popular brother, Henry Kingsley has hitherto received 
but scant acknowledgment. Yet it must be confessed that if 
Charles Kingsley possessed what is commonly called genius, then 
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Henry Kingsley possessed it also, and, what is more, was in many 
respects the greater novelist. ‘ Westward Ho’ is undoubtedly a 
fine work, but for dramatic verve and vigor ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn’ and 
‘Ravenshoe’ are finer. Messrs. Ward and Lock certainly merit 
the thanks of the reading public for their enterprise in issuing this 
new edition of Henry Kingsley, for not only have they taken pains 
to render it typographically perfect, but they have secured the 
editorial supervision of Mr. Clement K. Shorter, whose name is a 
sufficient guarantee that the work will be well done. Indeed, Mr. 
Shorter’s ‘ Introductory Note’ to ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn’ is of special 
interest, giving, as it does, an all too-brief account of the lifework 
of Henry Kingsley. That that life was more or less a failure seems 
probable enough; yet, in the light of the three great novels he 
left behind him, it may have been a success far greater than is 
accredited by the “ world.” 

Mr. William Watson’s new volume, ‘ Odes and Other Poems,’ 
issued by Mr. John Lane the first week in December, contains some 
poems which will doubtless be familiar to readers through the pages 
of Zhe Spectator, who will have noted that while they varied greatly 
in merit, many of them were touched with that peculiar quality which 
marked their author as one standing apart from the throng. 

Another work which is awaited with much eagerness by the 
literary world is the ‘Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ edited 
by Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, and which is to be issued in a 
couple of volumes by Mr. Heinemann. Many of the letters — 
including those written to Mrs. Coleridge, Wordsworth, Charles 
Lamb, Southey, and John Murray —are being published for the 
first time; while others are only accessible in works now out of 
print. There will be numerous portraits and illustrations. 

Mr. George Allen is about to issue an entirely new ‘edition of 
Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise, and 
with illustrations by Mr. -Walter Crane. It will be published in 
monthly parts, each consisting of about sixty-four pages. 

Mr. Allen is also to issue a series of twelve drawings by John 
Ruskin, none of which have as yet been published. They will 
be accompanied by a descriptive text, taken from his works. A 
‘Ruskin Reader,’ specially adapted for the use of students, is in 
course of preparation by Mr. W.G. Collingwood. But what Ruskin 
readers want, however, is not abridged selections from the Master’s 
work, but a cheap €@ition of the unabridged works. This were 
indeed a boon; but wé fear it will not be granted, unless the near 
approach of the expiry of" copyright may impel author or publisher 
thereto. William G. Kingsland. 
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Tue following note on Shakespeare’s “incony” and 
“ placket” is sent us by Mrs. Fannie Hale Gardiner: “I would 
like to suggest a new interpretation to two words in frequent use 
in Shakspere’s plays. 

“«Tncony,’ which in Hudson’s Harvard edition of Shakspere, 
(note to ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ p. 39, 18,) is said to be ‘a word of 
uncertain origin meaning fine, delicate, pretty,’ is most assuredly a 
word of Spanish origin meaning pestilent, festering, troublesome 
(Spanish enxconar, to fester or to ulcerate, and consequently encono, 
troublesome, etc.). ‘My incony Jew!— most incony vulgar wit,’ 
says Costard, hardly intending a pretty compliment. 

“ Secondly, as to ‘ placket,’ explained in same play and many 
other times as ‘a petticoat, a slit or opening in a petticoat’ and 
always with a hint of indelicacy, I would suggest that the placket 
is always the slit, and not the petticoat, and that the opprobrium 
attaching to it was due to an idea of sinful extravagance rather 
than immodesty or indelicacy. An article by Francis M. Steele in 
the April (1894) Avena on Extravagance in Dress tells how at an 
early period the craze for fine linen caused immense sums to be 
spent on the finery of underclothes, and, that all this might not be 
wasted unseen, the ladies purposely fashioned slits or plackets in 
their dresses to disclose it. This finally met with religious disap- 
prova] and rebuke and there was war on the placket.” 


—— “Ina conversation with the late Robert Browning two or 
three years before his death, I remarked to him : ‘When you made 
Abt Vogler say, “’T is we musicians know,” you meant “ We 
Mystics.”’ He seemed surprised at my having detected his secret, 
for I believe he thought that I was ‘ only a Spiritualist.’ But pres- 
ently he exclaimed with much emphasis, ‘Of course I did; I am 
a Mystic.’ He added some remarks in disavowal of being a Spirit- 
ualist, in reply to which I said that, though the two things are 
different, the one referring to Spirit and the other to Spirits, they 
are not incompatible; and I knew by my own experience the 
possibility of being both; and, so, to have experimental demon- 
stration of the reality of the region of which Mysticism represents 
the mental apprehension. His rejoinder to which was a significant 
‘Ah!’” — Edward Maitland, in Zhe Unknown World. 


—— In Poet-Lore of January 1891, p. 48, there appeared an unpub- 
lished letter of Thomas Carlyle, wherein the philosopher had some wise 
words to say on the question of following literature as a vocation. A copy 
of the letter had been sent to the late Mr. J. A. Froude, who, in acknowl- 
edging it, took the opportunity, in answer to some remark of his cor- 
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respondent, of adverting to the controversy then raging regarding the 
publication of the ‘ Reminiscences,’ etc. The letter ‘Gahich has not hith- 
erto been published) is as follows : — 

. 5 ONSLow GARDENS, S. W., June 6. 

Dear Sir, — I thank you for the copy of Carlyle’s letter to you. It 
is wise and kind, and like himself. He never saw any young man taking 
to literature as a business without regret. I have often heard him say 
that his own life had been misspent, and that his talents (such as they 
were) would have been applied to far better purpose if he had been able 
to do any one useful thing. 

You and I will not agree with this, for we owe to him the best im- 
pulses we have, as much for active life as for speculative thought. But it 
is also true that only the very greatest men have a right to be original 
teachers, and for most of us silent work is better and happier. 

I am glad that you have wisely read the Reminiscences and the me- 
morials and letters. Carlyle can now be known as he was, and hereafter 
he will be loved and honored all the more for what he has told us about 
himself. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


Whatever opinion one may have as to Froude’s presentment of his 
friend and master, there are manifest signs abroad that the storm roused 
by the publication of the Letters and Reminiscences is at length abating, 
and that Carlyle’s personality will emerge therefrom as clear and rugged 
as in the zenith of his fame and influence. In this regard it is interest- 
ing to note that a movement has been set on foot to purchase, for the 
purposes of a museum, etc., the house in Chelsea wherein for some seven 
and forty years Carlyle lived and worked. In this modest house were 
written ‘The French Revolution,’ ‘Past and Present,’ ‘The Life of Ster- 
ling, etc., etc. ; and here, too, came Emerson, Mazzini, Browning, Tenny- 
son, and other of the great souls who have swayed and moulded our age. 
Should this happily be accomplished, many interesting memorials would 
doubtless gradually be accumulated, and “Carlyle’s House” would be- 
come a shrine that all lovers of literature would visit with interest and 
affection. W. G. K. 


THE intimate history of the ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese’ is thus 
given in the Dent edition of the Sonnets, Mr. Gosse relating the story as 
it was told to him by Robert Browning: — 

“ The time seems to have arrived when there can be no possible in- 
discretion in recording a very pretty episode of literary history. During 
the months of their brief courtship, closing, as all the world knows, in 
the clandestine flight and romantic wedding of September 12, 1846, nei- 
ther poet showed any verses to the other. Mr. Browning, in particular, 
had not the smallest notion that the circumstances of their betrothal had 
led Miss Barrett into any artistic expression of feeling. As little did he 
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suspect it during their honeymoon in Paris, or during their first crowded 
weeks in Italy. They settled, at length, in Pisa; and being quitted by 
Mrs. Jamieson and her niece, in a very calm and happy mood the young 
couple took up each his or her separate work. 

“Their custom was, Mr. Browning said, to write alone, and not to 
show each other what they had written. This was a rule which he some- 
times broke through, but she never. He had the habit of working in a 
downstairs room, where their meals were spread, while Mrs. Browning 
studied in a room on the floor above. One day, early in 1847, their 
breakfast being over, Mrs. Browning went upstairs while her husband 
stood at the window watching the street till the table should be cleared. 
He was presently aware of some one behind him, although the servant 
was gone. It was Mrs. Browning, who held him by the shoulder to pre- 
vent his turning to look at her, and at the same time pushed a packet of 
papers into the pocket of his coat. She told him to read that, and to 
tear it up if he did not like it ; and then she fled again to her own room. 

“Mr. Browning settled himself at the table, and unfolded the parcel. 
It contained the series of sonnets which have now become so illustrious. 
As he read, his emotion and delight may be conceived. Before he had 
finished it was impossible for him to restrain himself, and, regardless of 
his promise, he rushed upstairs, and stormed that guarded citadel. He 
was early conscious that these were treasures not to be kept from the 
world ; ‘I dared not reserve to myself,’ he said, ‘ the finest sonnets writ- 
ten in any language since Shakespeare’s.’ But Mrs. Browning was very 
loath indeed to consent to the publication of what had been the very 
notes and chronicle of her betrothal. At length she was persuaded to 
permit her friend, Miss Mary Russell Mitford, to whom they had origi- 
nally been sent in manuscript, to pass them through the press, although 
she absolutely declined to accede to Miss Mitford’s suggestion that they 
should appear in one of the fashionable annuals of the day. Accordingly 
a small volume was printed entitled ‘Sonnets | by | E. B. B. | Reading | 
Not for Publication | 1847 | ,’ an octavo of 47 pages. 

“ When it was determined to publish the sonnets in the volumes of 
1850, the question of a title arose. The name which was ultimately 
chosen, ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ was invented by Mr. Browning, 
as an ingenious device to veil the true authorship, and yet to suggest kin- 
ship with that beautiful lyric, called ‘Caterina to Camoens,’ in which so 
similar a passion had been expressed. Long before he ever heard of 
these poems, Mr. Browning called his wife his ‘ own little Portuguese,’ 
and so, when she proposed ‘Sonnets Translated from the Bosnian,’ he, 
catching at the happy thought of ‘translated,’ replied, ‘ No, not Bosnian, 
— that means nothing, — but from the Portuguese! They are Caterina’s 
sonnets!’ And so, in half a joke, half a conceit, the famous title was 
invented.” 


Ir has long been a prerogative of Browning jokes to be old as 
the hills, and perhaps this tale from the mountains of New Hampshire 
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will not prove as new to others as to us. It is sentto us from an unknown 
correspondent. The scene is laid in a village country store, such as does 
duty for post-office, circulating library, shoe-store, and everything else 
combined. The dialogue runs as follows : — 

Boston Lady (glancing over the books|. Have you Browning? 

Attendant (regretfully, and not knowing just what kind of an article 
Browning might be|. No, we have not [then, more brightly], but we have 
blacking and bluing, and we have a man who does whiting. We occasion- 
ally do pinking. Would any of these do? 


—— Amonc the treasures of out-of-the-way information added to the 
new edition of that unique almanac, Mr. D. G. Porter’s ‘Columbian Lunar 
Annual,’ for 1895, is the following account of the recently discovered Del- 
phic Hymn dating from about 280 B.c. 

“Much interest was excited during the past summer (1894) by the 
discovery, on the site of the ancient Delphi in Greece, of marble frag- 
ments inscribed with hymns to the Delphic Apollo, accompanied by a 
species of musical notation sometimes used by the ancient Greeks, and 
consisting of letters of the alphabet in various positions. Some of these 
hymns were sung to the supposed ancient melody, with instrumental 
accompaniment, by Greek musicians, on the original site of the temple 
of Apollo, in presence of the king and queen of Greece, surrounded by 
officers of the cabinet and invited guests. The performance created a 
profound sensation in those who were present, and excited great interest 
throughout the kingdom. It may be regarded as one of the most remark- 
able musical events of the year. 

“ Tt is somewhat doubtful, however, whether the Greek musical notation 
has as yet been correctly interpreted, but there can be no doubt about the 
genuineness of the newly discovered hymns, one of which is freely rendered 
below, containing an invocation to Apollo, to the Muses, and to the Athe- 
nian State. 

“O, thou son of Jove supreme, 
King of daylight’s golden beam, 
Thy glorious powers shall be my theme ; 
Thou who art famed for thy wondrous lyre 
Shalt now my tribute of song inspire, — 
Thou and the deathless oracular word, 
Which from yon snow-capped rock is heard, 
The counsel prudent, the wisdom divine 
Which doubting mortals seek at thy shrine ; 
For thou didst the tripod pol gem gain 
When by thy shafts the dread Python was slain, 
And the great oracle, voiceless till then, 
Freely was opened for all living men. 


“Ve Nine that hold of right alone 

The wooded heights of Helicon, 

Fair daughters of the thunder-girded Jove ; 
With uplift arms, so fair and white 
That they e’en beautify the light, 

Come wy ad care whom best ye love, 
The bright-hai god whose sounding lyre 
Leads the grand Olympian choir, 
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“ Praise him who to the lofty seat, 
Twin-topped Parnassus where we"meet, 
Comes with his bright Delphic maids, 
Threading through the verdant shades, 
Where the clear Castalian fount 
Springs beneath the sacred mount ; 
Thence to Delphi’s peak sublime, 
Whence he foresees the coming time. 


“ Athens, proud of thy lofty state, 
Come with praise and prayer elate, 
Queen of the fair extended plain, 
The glory of thy wide domain, 
Which yet, by hostile foot unscarred, 
Thy proud Tritonian navies guard; 
Plain in which on many a shrine 
The fires of sacrifices shine, 

Where the fire-god fast consumes — 
Mixed with Araby’s perfumes, — 
Slaughtered bullocks’ fat and bones ; 
While the flute’s clear, mellow tones 
And the harp’s responsive notes 
Lead the song from swelling throats, — 
Till the incense, wafted far 
Through the clear Olympian air, 
gp with the melody, arise 

n grateful tribute to the skies. 
Like bees Athena’s children throng, 
To see the rite, and hear the song.” 





AmonG the dozen or fewer volumes of contemporary verse that 
are put on one side for a second or even a third reading, must be men- 
tioned the ballads and songs of Mr. John Davidson. These poems have 
the true ring, and are full of strong and vigorous virility. ‘A Ballad of a 
Nun ’ — which appeared originally in the Yellow Book— contains some 
notable work, and contains passages of rare beauty ; while ‘A Ballad of 
the Exodus from Houndsditch,’ ‘ The Ballad from Heaven,’ ‘ A Ballad in 
Blank Verse of the Making of a Poet,’ if at times somewhat rugged, never- 
theless reveal poetic qualities of a very high order. The publication of 
this volume has certainly brought Mr. Davidson to the front, and has 
given him a reputation which he may yet surpass. 


—— Messrs. J. M. DENT anp Co. begin the year with an edition of the 
works of Daniel Defoe, — including the whole of the novels, with some 
extracts from the shorter writings. The editing will be done by Mr. G. 
A. Aitken, while the illustrations will be from the hand of Mr. J. B. Yeats. 
The issue will be completed in sixteen monthly volumes, and should cer- 
tainly prove of great interest to all students of English literature. 


A work of some interest is issued by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein, 
and Co., under the title of ‘Three Months in the Workshop.’ The writer 
is Herr Paul Gohre, who is a theological student. Herr Paul Gohre 
was, it seems, so perplexed about the problems involved in the labor 
question, that he came to the conclusion to see for himself what the life 
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of the worker really was. He thereupon sought employment in a certain 
manufactory in Saxony, where he worked for three months, — his fellow- 
employees taking him for one of themselves. The book narrates his 
experiences as a “ worker,” and gives us the conclusion he arrived at 
concerning the labor question. An introduction to the English trans- 
lation is appended from the pen of Professor Ely, of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. 


The Browning Society of Boston held its seventy-second meet- 
ing on November 27, President Moxom in the chair. 

Mrs. Arnold referred to the discussion of the previous meeting, and 
read to the Society a private letter written by Browning in 1885, giving 
his own views as to the character of Constance. Rev. H. G. Spaulding 
read a paper on “The Narrative Poems of Browning.” He defined nar- 
rative poetry both by statement and example, os the right to use 
the term broadly. The larger part of the poems considered show Brown- 
ing as the dramatist of the soul, but they are as admirably narrated as 
if the objective element in them were not subordinated to the subjective. 
By brief comparisons of Browning with Tennyson, Scott, and Lowell, he 
showed how it is the man doing, not the deed done, that engages the 
poet’s attention. The essayist noted briefly ‘ Martin Relph,’ ‘Ivan 
Ivanovitch,’ ‘Clive,’ ‘ Donald,’ and other poems, dwelling mainly on 
‘Ned Bratts’ and ‘ Pheidippides,’ comparing the former with Tenny- 
son’s ‘Despair’ and Longfellow’s ‘Torquemada,’ and the latter with 
Scott’s description of Flodden Field. Leaving the psychological poems, 
Mr. Spaulding then considered the smaller group of purely objective nar- 
ratives, including ‘ Hervé Riel,’ ‘How They Brought the Good News,’ 
‘ The Pied Piper,’ and others, noting their imagination, picturesqueness, 
compass, and genuine human-heartedness, closing with the feeling that 
this study could only lead to a new appreciation of the special help and 
awakening the poet gives. At the close of the essay Mr. Spaulding read 
‘ An Incident of the French Camp,’ ‘ Hervé Riel,’ and ‘ A: Tale.’ 

Miss Heloise E. Hersey opened the discussion by expressing her dis- . 
approval of an undiscriminating use of words. If the first group of 
poems considered by Mr. Spaulding could be called narrative, then she 
did not know what drama was, and she showed how the real interest of 
the poems lay not in the story told, but in the characters revealed. She 
did not like ‘Ned Bratts,’ and doubted its value for the general reader. 
Despite the vast range, the wonderful variety of Browning’s poems, yet 
they all tell much the same story, the glory of the human will. They 
are a splendid protest against the weakness and wrong of inaction. Mr. 
Kendall defended his enjoyment and appreciation of ‘ Ned Bratts,’ 
which he considered the most valuable of the Dramatic Idyls. After 
speaking of its remarkable revelation of character, he said that Browning 
could n’t write a poem hundred lines long without bringing in his 
thought of the worth o human soul, if you can only get at it. 
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Miss Clarke called attention to Browning’s wonderful skill in portray- 
ing more than one character through the mouth of but one speaker, as 
he does in his dramatic monologues, instancing as a fine example the 
poem of ‘Cleon,’ in which in the letter written by Cleon to Protus we 
get, by means of Cleon’s answers to the implied questions of Protus, 
glimpses which enable us to construct the whole character of Protus. 
Mr. Moxom referred to the letter from Browning read at the beginning 
of the meeting. He recognized its interest and value, yet believed that 
in the work of human genius there is always an overflow of meaning, and 
that it is not always the artist himself who is the best interpreter of his 
own work. Referring to ‘Ned Bratts,’ he showed how habit cuts 
grooves in a man’s character that cannot be altered. When the real soul 
of the man is touched, — and this poem is a tremendous example of what 
does actually happen sometimes, — then the only solvent that can avail 
is death, and here the desire to die at once was clear sanity. Mr. 
Spaulding rejoined to the criticisms on his inclusiveness of definition that 
he still believed in subjective as well as objective narrative. 

At the seventy-third regular meeting of the Browning Society of Bos- 
ton, Rev. Francis B.-Hornbrooke read a paper on ‘ Mr, Sludge, the 
Medium.’ [This paper will be printed in Port-Lore.] Dr. C. C. 
Everett showed how Browning takes hold of the bit of reality which 
is in each human soul as it seeks after self-justification, and of the 
fascination the poet would find in such a subject as this, —a man, 
the lowest of his kind, yet living continually in thoughts of another 
world. Mr. Ames quoted Mr. Emerson’s lines as appropriate : — 


“Tn the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings.” 


He recalled Dante’s picture of the soothsayers, walking with heads 
turned back, facing behind them. Mr. Gilman placed the responsibility 
for Sludge with the people who took him up and urged him on, and 
rebuked the unwholesome desire to know what we were never intended 
to know. Mrs. Moulton feared that in the Dantean procession of those 
who had dipped into the future, Mrs. Browning would be found at the 
head. She quoted Browning’s remark to her, that Home was the most 
masterly fraud he ever saw, but confessed her own sympathy with the 
desire to know of things to come, and feared her own head might be 
drawn at least a little over one shoulder. Mr. George thought the world 
needs Brownings to offset its Sludges, — men not afraid to tell people 
what they ought to hear. Mr. Latimer considered the monologue partly 
as an example of that special pleading in which Browning delights, and 
partly as a challenge to clearer thinking. Mrs. Spaulding thought the 
influence of the churches had been towards spiritism and away from 
materialism. In closing, Mr. Moxom repeated Mr. Hornbrooke’s say- 
ing, “One good man is a better argument for immortality than any num- 
ber of manifestations,” and agreed with Mr. Gilman in the belief that 
one world at a time is enough. EZ. E. M. 
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THE RELIGION OF ROBERT BURNS. 








FRCOTLAND is, perhaps, the most creed-ridden country 

yw in the world: as no other ever dared, the national poet 
outraged the national creeds; yet Burns is the darling 
of the Scottish people. 

This is not to be explained merely by the loosening of theologi- 
cal opinion characteristic of these latter days. In spite of modern 
developments, Scotland is still nearer to the theology of John 
Calvin than that of Robert Burns. But the Scottish mind has 
come to distinguish between theology and religion; and since 
Burns has been the chief instrument in effecting this distinction, 
his countrymen are grateful. And, judging him by the light he 
himself lent her, Scotland recognizes the genuine religiousness, 
the instinctive reverence, the passionate, prophetic intensity, which 
underlay the levity of the poet’s manners and the looseness of his 
morals. 

All the laws of nationality and heredity decreed that Burns 
should be religious. His forefathers feared God in the awful sense 


which has made Scottish religion, like Scottish scenery, proverbial 
8 
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at once for its gloom and its grandeur. It is, of course, easy to 
gibe at the gloom a faith like this is supposed to fling over the 
countenance; to imitate the moral grandeur it imparts to the 
character is not so easy. One who is yet no Puritan may confi- 
dently aver that the soul of Burns had been the stronger and his 
fate the happier, could he have tempered his thoughtless audacity 
with the awful reverence proper to the national character. A 
dancing-school may seem an innocent frivolity to the modern mind ; 
but the youth who, over a century ago, could defy the traditions of 
a religious past and the pious wishes of a father, to mingle in those 
doubtful scenes, was obviously tampering with moral restraints in a 
way not altogether well-omened. This was the poet’s first small 
revolt against the strict traditions of his fathers. 

Strange, if Burns had not been religious! The land of Hume 
has never been a congenial nursery for unbelievers. The literary 
destitution of an Ayrshire peasant’s home shut the future bard 
up to little other than a few theological works out of which he tore 
the heart, and to the Bible, in which indeed he found the greatest 
of all poetic literatures. He was born amid scenes associated with 
the faith he heard preached from the pulpits of Torbolton and 
Mauchline; and amid a people whose religion was a thing of 
desperate seriousness, — to be vindicated even by the holy text of 
pike and gun. Ayrshire was the Holy Land, the very sepulchre of 
the Covenanting reformers. Significant of much in Scottish reli- 
gion is Jenny Geddes’s historic stool,— symbol of grim tenacity of 
conviction, and of the hurtling blasts of conflict amid which the 
inner thought got itself translated into historic institution. The 
precise relation in which Scottish religion and the perfervidum in- 
genium Scotorum stand to each other as cause and effect is a ques- 
tion of metaphysics which need not detain us. It is enough that, 
having embraced Genevan theology, through John Knox, the Scot- 
tish people refused to be outfaced by the sacerdotal despotism of 
the Stuarts. While Southern Puritans were compromising :in the 
establishment of an aristocratic church and the restoration of 
a Popish monarchy, Northern Covenanters were establishing, 
through much tribulation, a church essentially democratic and 
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republican. - Not choice, but necessity, has made the Scottish 
people such hard religious fighters. 

As a king, coming to the throne of a distracted land, finds the 
more difficult task of domestic reorganization awaiting him after 
he has made the land secure from external foes, so Scottish Pres- 
byterianism, having secured itself against Crown and Parliament, 
found itself threatened by the more subtle foes of theological dif- 
ference and jarring ecclesiastical policies. 

The Auld Lights and the New Lights, — known also as the 
Evangelicals and the Moderates, — debating their differences with 
all the wind and lung characteristic of Scottish disputants, had set 
the entire countryside by the ears. Without reviving these ancient 
mummies, it is sufficient to remember that the Auld Lichts upheld 
the stricter tenets of Calvin, — original sin, sovereign grace, elec- 
tion, reprobation, and the rest,— while their opponents assumed 
the milder tone of Arminius, and cherished withal more liberal 
views of life and men. The former party were undoubtedly more 
popular ; for the people, strangely enough, have always preferred 
their theology well flavored with sulphur. The New Lichts were 
regarded as dangerous innovators, and lukewarm latitudinarians 
preaching “ mere morality” instead of “ the gospel.” The zeal of 
the Pharisee has ever been more acceptable than the tolerance of 
the Sadducee. The difference, in truth, was not so fundamental, 
being little more than the ancient and perpetual difference between 
Paul and James, of whom the former preached faith as the source 
of works, and the latter works as the result of faith, —‘an emphasis 
always to be decided not by logic and debate so much as by indi- 
vidual temperament. But when we recall that it was an assembly 
of Scottish divines to whom the distracted Cromwell directed his 
memorable appeal, “I beseech you, by the mercies of God, to 
remember that you may possibly be mistaken,” we can understand 
the condition of Ayrshire when “‘ Daddy Auld” attacked the 
“ guid McMath,” or “black Russell” turned to rend “rumble 
John”! The question of Patronage made another cleavage in the 
body ecclesiastical. Should the churches have power to choose 
their own pastors, or should they be appointed by Crown and 
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laird? The champions, of ecclesiastical freedom attempted, as 


Burns brutally put it, to 
“ Join their counsel and their skills 
To cowe the lairds ; 
An’ get the brutes the power themselves 
To chuse their herds.” 


All Burns’s sympathies lay naturally with those democrats who 
wished to choose their own “herds,” but other influences drew 
him to the side of the Erastians. While his strong brain and 
mother-wit detected the imponderable littleness of much Auld 
Licht divinity, his poet’s soul was repelled by their sourness and 
fanaticism, — 

“‘ But I gae mad at their grimaces, 
Their sighin’, cantin’, grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers, and hauf-mile graces.” 

What could a poet other than embrace the cause of culture, 
liberalism, hope? Evangelicalism has produced only one great 
poet, and the effort to reconcile his creed and his poetry turned 
his head! As a poet, Burns had more affinity with the Cavaliers 
than the Covenanters, and might have given us a Northern 
‘Hudibras’! Fond of the play, he was not likely to take kindly to 
a party which had driven the Rev. John Home from the ministry 
of the Church for no other reason than writing the tragedy of 
‘ Douglas,’ and getting it acted at Edinburgh ! 

It would be a gross mistake, however, to infer that Burns delib- 
erately and in the deepest soul of him turned from the democratic 
religion of the Covenanters. Far beneath the fleck and foam of 
his poetic fancy rolled the deep strong tide of democratic senti- 
ment, of which the Auld Lichts were, after all, the truest conser- 
vators. The fanatics, God be praised, have generally been on the 
side of popular liberties; and the Ayrshire bard, while flagellating 
them for their accidental absurdities, did deepest homage to the 
principles they represented, — 

“The Solemn League and Covenant 
Now brings a smile, now brings a tear ; 
But sacred Freedom, too, was theirs’ : 
If thou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneer.” 
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But as a personal religion Evangelicalism was impossible to 
him. He could not transmute the dry bones of Calvinistic the- 
ology into living experience. “ If there be any truth in the orthodox 
faith of these churches, I am damned past redemption, and, what 
is worse, damned to all eternity. I am deeply read in Boston's 
‘ Four-fold State,’ Marshall on Sanctification, Guthrie’s ‘ Trial of a 
Saving Interest,’ etc.; but there is no balm in Gilead, there is no 
physician there, for me:‘so I shall e’en turn Arminian, and trust to 
‘sincere though imperfect obedience.” What other could he? 
An incorrigible roisterer like “ rantin’, rovin’ Robin” could best 
shelter himself behind the broader thinking and more indulgent 
views of the Moderates. What had his loose practice in common 
with Auld Licht strictness? What poacher ever regarded game- 
keeper with friendly eye? Here and there an Auld Licht might 
fall into open sin, or even use his religion for a mere cloak of pre- 
tence; but in the main they were honest sticklers for public morality 
and sturdy upholders of national righteousness. From his natural 
allies, therefore, the poet was separated by these three influences: 
logical rejection of their theology, poetic sensibility, and personal 
looseness of conduct. 

At the age of twenty-six, Burns plunged into the muddy pool of 
polemics with his satire, ‘The Twa Herds.’ Two Auld Licht min- 
isters, — John Russell and Alexander Moodie, — disagreeing about 
their respective parish boundaries, had carried their case before the 
Presbytery, where they fell to coarse personal recrimination, to the 
mischievous delight of the bard, who was present and found 
the opportunity irresistible, — 

“ Sic twa— O! do I live to see ’t, 
Sic famous twa should disagreet, 
An names like ‘ villain,’ ‘ hypocrite’ 
Ilk ither gi’en, 
While New Light herds wi’ laughin’ spite, 
Say, ‘neither’s liein’!” 


Small blame to him! Was not he a poet, a lyric poet, with 
the divine gift of interpreting life, with infinite zest for life, whether 
amongst revelling beggars or brawling pulpiteers? For what does 
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Heaven send a lyrist but to sing, and a satirist but to censure? 
Let Ayrshire ecclesiastics henceforth look to it! There is one who 
will “hang them up in a sang like tatie-bogles,” — the awful threat 
with which the bard subdued two brawling lads at a village 
wedding. 

The “roar of applause” with which his first experiment in 
theological phlebotomy was received increased the satirist’s thirst 
for gore ; and an opportunity soon presented itself in the prosecu- 
tion of his friend, Gavin Hamilton of Mauchline, at the hands of the 
kirk session. This gentleman, a lawyer, having been censured for 
irregular attendance at church ordinances, had carried the matter 
to the higher courts, and proving, as was to be expected, a match 
for all the ministers, had won a triumphant acquittal. Burns cele- 
brated the victory in the most riotous satire that ever came from 
the pen of man. Singling out the most obnoxious prosecutor, a 
man called William Nisher, whose life was as wicked as his death 
was wretched, —he died drunk in a ditch, —the poet hung him 
up on the gallows of eternal infamy in ‘ Holy Willie’s Prayer,’ — 

“ Lord, bless thy chosen in this place, 
For here thou hast a chosen race ; 
But God confound their stubborn face, 
And blast their name, 


‘Wha bring thy elders to disgrace, 
An’ public shame.” 


The blow fell amid a general hush of dumfounderment. 
Then — alarums! execrations! Who was this small farmer that 
he should so pluck the beards of holy elders and reverend D.D.’s? 
He became at once the champion, the shield-bearing, spear-shak- 
ing Ajax of the Moderate party. Yielding partly to the pressure 
of his friends, partly to the provocations of his foes, but chiefly to 
the Jove-like pride of thundering, the poet darkened Ayrshire with 
showers of epigrams, satires, witticisms, toasts, epitaphs. The 
‘Holy Fair, the most formally perfect of all his satires, followed 
quickly on, to damage irretrievably the poet’s reputation for rev- 
erence. ‘The Ordination,’ ‘The Calf,’ ‘ Epistle to the Rev. John 
McMath,’ show his temper at this period. Appealed to on behalf 
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of Dr. McGill, hapless quarry in the merry sport of heresy-hunting, 
he replied : “ Whether in the way of my trade I can be of any ser- 
vice to the Rev. Doctor is, I fear, very doubtful. Creation-dis- 
gracing sc¢é/érats such as they (the worthy Doctor’s foes) God only 
can mend, and the devil only can punish. In the comprehending 
way of Caligula, I wish they all had but one neck. I feel impotent 
as a child to the ardour of my wishes! O for a withering curse 
to blast the germins of their wicked machinations! O for a 
poisonous tornado, winged from the torrid zone of Tartarus, to 
sweep the spreading crop of their villanous contrivances to the 
lowest hell!” This smacks of what Mr. C. J. Yellowplush expres- 
sively calls the “ Tragic Mews,” and could result in nothing milder 
than the ‘ Kirk’s Alarm,’ — 
“ Calvin’s sons, Calvin’s sons, seize your sp’ritual guns, 
Ammunition you never can need : 


Your hearts are the stuff will be powther enough, 
And your skulls are storehouses 0’ lead.” 


This is good satire, and almost justifies Taine’s assertion that, 
since Voltaire, none had been more bitter or more jocose. In a 
fit of reforming rapture, the poet had exclaimed, — 


“O Pope, had I thy satire’s darts 
To gie the rascals their desarts!” 


But the aspiration was unnecessary. His shafts were as keen as 
Pope’s, and, for all their sound and fury, a great deal more humane. 
There is an exuberance and an abandon about his battles that 
show him to have been moved, not by spite or petty partisanship 
so much as driven by resistless human instinct. No human oyster 
this; but a man quivering with life and sensibility, open on every 
side to instreaming impressions, and pouring forth electric influ- 
ences on every point of his surrounding sphere. If he had less 
elegance than Voltaire and less polish than Pope, he had more 
religion in his little finger than both of them in their entire 
economies ! 

With regard to the mere externals of religion, Burns was more 
correct than his satires against pharisaism would lead one to sup- 
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pose. It was natural that the poetry and the democracy of the Bible 
should attract him; and only the absurd superstitions which did 
duty for faith in so many around him prevented him from acknowl- 
edging his reverence and his indebtedness. During his last illness 
at Brow, he was often seen with the Book in his hand. The author 
of the most inspiring bacchanal that ever frenzied a bacchant, he 
yet paraphrased some half-dozen of the Hebrew Psalms, and 
greatly loved the strains of “ Scotia’s holy lays” to which. they 
were sung. When fairly settled at Ellisland, he sought to dis- 
charge the duties of his position as a householder by catechising 
his servants and conducting family devotions “like a good Presby- 
terian.” The confession that his favorite Psalm on such occasions 
was “ Let not the errors of my youth,” speaks volumes for the sin- 
cerity, the ingenuousness, the unaffected simplicity of the poet’s 
nature. Hecould pray, too, this maker of unabashed erotics, and, 
bonnet in hand, consecrated by prayer the foundation-stone of his 
house at Ellisland. Even at his prayers he retained the poet, — 
as when, on the flag-stone at Bannockburn, he offered up his peti- 
tion for beloved Caledonia; or at Coldstream Bridge, foot on 
English soil, face toward Scotland, poured forth the last two 
stanzas of the ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ On the evening after 
‘his father’s death, Robert’s prayer drew tears from the whole circle 
assembled, — as his own eyes had, shortly before, shed bitter tears 
at the dying man’s expressions of fear for Robert’s future. That 
is one of the few prayers it were to the world’s profit to have had 
preserved. A son’s grief, a penitent’s remorse, a poet’s fancy, a 
speaker’s tongue, — seldom, since the planet’s birth, can such a 
combination have occurred. 

It was inevitable that so daring a mind should venture into the 
pathless realms of speculation. “I likewise, . . . ventured in 
‘the daring path Spinoza trod,’ but experience of the weakness, 
not the strength of human powers, made me glad to grasp at 
revealed religion. . . . When I reflected that I was opposing the 
most ardent wishes and the most darling hopes of good men, and 
flying in the face of all human belief, in all ages, I was shocked at 
my own conduct.” A singular modesty and self-distrust breathes 
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through this confession. He, too, with drooping pinion and pride 
subdued, would fain have rested in the received truths,— such of 
them as were not, for iim, wholly impossible. What was for him 
believable he has told us: ‘‘ He who is our Author and Preserver, 
and will one day be our Judge, must be (not for His sake, in the 
way of duty, but from the native impulse of our hearts) the object 
of our reverential awe and grateful adoration. He is almighty and 
all-bounteous, we are weak and dependent; hence prayer, and 
every other sort of devotion. . . . The Supreme Being has put the 
immediate administration of all this . . . into the hands of Jesus 
Christ, a Great Personage, whose relation to Him we cannot com- 
prehend, but whose relation to us is a guide and saviour, and who, 
except for our own obstinacy and misconduct, will bring us all, 
through various ways and by various means, to bliss at last.” 

This fine theism could hardly satisfy ‘“‘ Daddy Auld,” or even 
the newer moderatism; it omits the kernel of Evangelicalism, and 
leaves the poet a shivering outcast from evegy orthodox fold in 
Scotland. Analyzed, it resolves itself into three articles, of which 
but two are held in an orthodox fashion,— the Personality of God, 
confessed in many an agonized apostrophe, both in his poems and 
letters; the Immortality of the soul, fraught with the rapturous 
hope of again recognizing “my ever dear Mary,” and of realizing 
the blessedness of those who are “before the throne of God... 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes;” the Supreme 
and Perfect Ideal Humanity of Jesus. God, as a Being consciously 
felt and personally loved; Christ as a near Presence spiritually 
discerned and rejoiced in, — how could we expect that in the days 
when Blair was the shining, but not at all durning light of the 
Scottish church? Who could love the God, the Christ, presented 
from Ayrshire pulpits a century ago? The only heat that per- 
vaded the Scottish church of that day came from beneath, and was 
scoffed at by the poet as an insult alike to God and man. Men 
looked to heaven for light, and their light was cold, clear, comfort- 
less; their warmth they took from hell. What could the burning 
soul of a lyric poet do, fallen on such a frosty time ? 

But whatever bones are missing from the anatomy of his creed, 
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religious feeling and desire gush in warm and perennial streams 
from his soul. If warm benevolence and unselfish service be reli- 
gion, then Burns is entitled to whatever credit its possession entails. 
If the upspringing of the heart’s emotions be worship, Burns wor- 
shipped as did few men in Ayrshire. Amid too many displays of 
that mere lust miscalled love, Burns possessed too that higher and 
diviner affection, unselfishness, considerateness, neighborliness, 
which go to constitute the charity which is the nature of God. 
“ God knows I am no saint, . . . but if I could, and I believe I 
do it as far as I can, I would wipe away all tears from all eyes.” 
It was his reverence and love for men that drove him to revolt 
against the cruder libels of Calvinism. If the author of the ‘Jolly 
Beggars’ and ‘ Tam O’ Shanter’ was deficient in his divinity, it was 
because he was exuberant and intense in his humanity, to the 
verge of riot and rankness. Like the Prophet of Galilee, he ex- 
alted and glorified the life of the poor, and was never tired preach- 
ing to them the gospel of dignity, self-respect, self-poise. There 
was no shame in poverty except when it vulgarized itself by imi- 
tating the vices of the rich. His pity for man was large, and his 
heart hospitable as the charity of God. The boy Walter Scott saw 
him moved to tears by a mere picture of human misery. His 
satires were sharp, no doubt, but they were never poisoned by 
malice. He had no enmity to the subjects of them, and regretted, 
just before his death, the pain he had unthinkingly caused many 
persons. Nobler plea for the charity that “ hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things,” never came from pen of man than his 


“Then gently scan your brother Man, 
Still gentler, sister Woman.” 


The cup of his love overflowed upon the very beasts and birds. 
Field-mice turned up by the coulter of his plough, and wounded hares 
‘‘crippling” past him on the lea were sufficient to cause the well- 
heads of his pity to flow over. He would turn aside in his walks 
through the woods lest he should disturb some happy “hopping bird” 
upon its bough. On stormy nights his thoughts would wander out 
to the “ ourie cattle,” and wonder where the bird would “ cower it’s 
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chittering wing an close it’s e’e.” Nay, his pity carried him on to 
the extreme universalism of Origen, and stirred a hope even for 
that being who is usually considered to be hopelessly abandoned 
of mercy — 
“ But fare-ye-weel, auld Nickie-ben ! 
O, wad ye tak a thought an men’! 
Ye aiblins might — I dinna ken — 
Still hae a stake — 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den 
Ev’n for your sake!” 

The bard’s outrage of the ecclesiastical decencies must not de 
blind us to his deep reverence for all that was true and real in re- 
ligion. Against that he never railed. He mocked only the mock- 
eries. The immortal picture of his father and his father’s. fireside 
worship, in the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ is evidence enough. It is 
supported by his exquisite prayer, ‘ Lines left at a Reverend Friend’s 
House,’ and his ‘ Poem on the Birth of a Posthumous Child.’ “I 
despise the superstition of a fanatic, but I love the religion of a 
man.” His letters bear witness how often a sense of his frailty 
and his guilt forced him to his knees with the confession of the 
returning prodigal upon his lips. A sense of his moral responsi- 
bility, and future answer to his Creator, always weighed upon him. 
When he seems to glory in his shame, both logic and charity can 
detect a mere feint of words, to carry a brave head all the time that 
the heart is sick and prostrate with a sense of humiliation. He_ 
had no stronger desire than to help the young to escape the snares 
which had betrapped himself. Burns as a preacher of righteous- 
ness may seem to present an incongruous cluster of ideas. 

“ But how the subject theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine ; 


Perhaps, it may turn out a sang, 
Perhaps, turn out a sermon.” 





He earnestly desired to imbue the minds of his own children 
with the principles of religion, and enjoined upon every youth “ as 
he tenders his own peace, keep up a regular, warm intercourse 
with the Deity.” Like many who have made a braver show, how- 
ever, he found it easier to give counsel than to practise wisdom, — 
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“ And may ye better reck the rede, 
Than ever did th’ Adviser!” 

The sense of personal degradation and remorseful despair 
forces from the poet’s lips those wild explosions of defiance 
against fate and providence, which fall upon the chastened ear 
not without shuddering suggestion. We do not need to call 
in the theory of irreverence to explain such scenes as that en- 
acted in Dunfermline Abbey, where, his friend Dr. Adair 
mounted on the stool of repentance, the poet, from the abbey 
pulpit, administered a reproof in ridiculous caricature of that 
he had himself received from “Daddy Auld.” Pure fun and 
riotous animal spirits supply theory enough. But he not seldom 
sends forth deeper notes. Though not given to rush against 
the heavens after the fashion set in later days by Byron, he 
yet, when driven by strong pangs of remorse and self-abhorrence, 
fell back upon that reserve-force of audacity entirely native to 
the most virile souls, and wrote defiant odes ‘ To Ruin,’ and what 
not. In earlier days, Milton’s Satan had been his prodigious hero. 
He carried the ‘ Paradise Lost’ in his pocket in order to drink in 
from the Puritan Prometheus that spirit of lordly pride which 
would create a kingdom even out of the wreckage of a heaven. 
For had not the heaven of his virtue also been forfeited? Was 
not he too in hell? or, worse, was not hell in him? Surely hell-fire 
was in his flaming passions, raged through the boiling lava of his 
veins, and wallopped in his furious pulses. All the tears of his 
penitence, freely shed in many a remorseful hour, could not put 
the fires out; and then he became satanic and rolled out some grim 
and mocking defiances which bring our fingers up toour ears. Un- 
pleasant, no doubt, but very natural. The lady was probably no 
monster who urged Job to “curse God, and die,” yet his griefs were 
mere poetic pleasantries compared to the realistic horrors which 
preyed upon the morbid melancholic, yet flaming soul of Robert 
Burns. When one, after honest trial, is driven to confess “can’t 
help it,” he is very apt to fall back defiantly upon “ don’t care.” 

It may not be altogether superfluous to remind ourselves that 
the poet’s religion was the religion of a poet. “Religion has been 
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all my life . . . my dearest enjoyment. . . . An irreligious poet is 
a monster.” A poet's religion may have all the ardor and ideality 
of the poet-temper without either the logic of-the theologian or the 
disposition of the saint. Genius holds no license for sin, indeed, 
but it is accompanied by abnormal susceptibilities, not necessarily 
balanced by severer virtue or stronger will. Burns has been credited 
with an exceptional weakness of will, whereas his trouble lay 
in the superhuman passion of his nature. This, which was his 
glory as a poet, was his snare and his shame as a man: — 


“But yet the light that led astray, 
Was light from Heaven.” 


Few poets have been so passionate as Burns. The man was 
a flaming volcano. Whether the matter in hand was a carousal 
or a wanton, a satire or a song, he flung into it the energy of a 
supremely rich and luxuriant nature. He was like a tree whose 
restraining bark is burst by fulness of sap. The matter might be 
in inferno, the manner was always i excelsis. The reins were ever 
on the neck of the steed. Before the gigantic insistence of his 
desires, his resolves were contemptible as the green withes of Sam- 
son. When the frenzy of his mood was upon him, he trampled 
under foot alike every dictate of prudence and every precept of 
religion. As with Saul of Tarsus, a wild war was ever raging 
between flesh and spirit; and while Saul’s anguished “O wretched 
man! who shall deliver me,” was in some form or another always 
upon his lips, the triumphant “I thank God who giveth us the 
victory ” was denied him. Hence the unparalleled extremes be- 
tween which his colossal passions ranged. He mounted up to the 
heavens; he went down again to the depths. Who can read his 
‘Tragic Fragment,’ his ‘ Remorse,’ or his letter to ‘Mr. Cunning- 
ham,’ without being moved with compassion for a soul so con- 
sumed by passion, so stabbed by poignant regrets, so consciously 
helpless to flee the ill he would not, yet knows he shalldo? Wave 
after wave of fiery remorse, love, defiance, shame, recklessness, 
despair, chase each other through his bosom. The whole appalling 
tragedy of the poet’s soul is packed into the lines — 
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“I burn, I burn, as when through ripened corn 
By driving winds the crackling flames are borne.” 


That tremendous comparison of himself to. “ Judas Iscariot 
preaching the gospel,” falls upon us very pitifully, very remorsefully, 
and paralyzes the condemnation upon our tongues. And these 
two propositions one might dare maintain in the face of all the 
world, — that Burns’ faithful Chaucer-like delineations of men 
and manners did infinitely less harm to virtue than the rose-water 
vice and gilded sentimental seduction-monging of the contem- 
porary comedians and later novelists; and that so far from his 
bacchanals and erotics lowering the morzi tone of Scotland, his 
songs greatly purified Scottish literature, while his humanity and 
downright sincerity saved Scotland from the worse sin of hypocrisy. 
At any rate, whoever will censure Burns may rest assured that 
Burns will censure himself more: — 


“ The poor Inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow, 
And softer flame ; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low, 
And stain’d his name!” 

Many sinners have been greater than Burns; few penitents 
have been so great. Confessing all, extenuating nothing, bowed 
down beneath the thought of death and judgment, what saint ever 
displayed a more touching faith than he in his ‘ Prayer in the Pros- 
pect of Death;’ or what sinner a more faithful, searching self- 
scrutiny in his ‘Stanzas on the same Occasion’? Neither fear of hell 
nor hope of heaven could drive this bravest, sincerest of human souls 
to make promises he could not hope to keep, to profess what was 
not in his heart, or to slide off from chastisements he knew to be 
merited. There were many mendacious orthodoxies in the Scot- 
land of that day, but few such untrimmed veracities. 

In that divine book which comforted him so much in a time of 
violent grief, it is written that the heavenly city is entered by twelve 
gates. One of these, we cannot doubt, is called the gate of Peni- 
tence ; and by that gate, as Wordsworth hoped, the soul of Robert 


Burns may enter in. 
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“ Sweet Mercy! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven ; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavor, 
And memory of Earth’s bitter leaven 
Effaced for ever!” 
Walter Walsh. 





THE FRIENDSHIP OF WHITMAN AND 
EMERSON. 


aeeeeALT WHITMAN'S letters and postal cards to me are 
ALAle some two hundred in number, and range over nearly 
( Wr eleven years, from Feb. 25, 1881 (when I was just 
m=! across the river from him in Philadelphia), down 
through two or three years of my life in Cambridge, Mass., and 
through subsequent years in Belmont adjoining. Several of them 
are joint letters to John Burroughs, Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke, 
and myself — sent on first to me, with request to “ please forward 
to Burroughs; J. B. forward to Dr. Bucke.” They are off-hand 
jottings, bits of conversation on paper, set down when the mood 
seized him: when he felt lonely in his long dreary waits, sitting 
in his invalid room, looking for the advent of his friend Death, of 
whom he has so beautifully written in his last published poem: 
“ Holiest minister of Heaven — thee, envoy, usherer, guide at last of all, 


Rich, florid loosener of the stricture-knot call’d life, 
Sweet, peaceful welcome Death.” 


Whitman’s letters, while not of the old, elaborate, epistolary 
style, and perfectly natural and unstudied, are yet informed with a 
brave, cheery spirit, and irradiated often with humor, and full of 
nuggety bits that will well bear printing in excerpts. This I am 
having done in book form. 

The letter of chief interest is one drawn out by a discussion I 
had with J. T. Trowbridge as to Whitman’s alleged indebtedness 
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to Emerson for the suggestion and inspiration of his first quarto, 
‘Leaves of Grass.’ In my forthcoming work on Whitman, now 
partially in type in Scotland, an elaborate exploitation of this mat- 
ter is made. Suffice it here to say that apart from Whitman’s 
most positive and emphatic assertion, it is susceptible of proof 
that his casual readings of bits of Emerson in the magazines was 
all he knew of the Concord sage previous to publishing his_ first 
quarto, that most astonishing book yet written by man. 

The letter in question is of prime importance as settling the 
assumption of the ‘“ Emersoniads,’ who haughtily affirm that 
Emerson had only a patronizing regard for the New York rowdy, 
of buffalo strength, and that he cast him off in disgust after a 
short acquaintance. The letter states, what is known to all the 
intimate friends of both, that their friendship continued unbroken 
to the end of Emerson’s life, and that it was Ze who always sought 
Whitman, loving his magnetism and strength, the divinity in him, 
and appreciating it to the full. 


Here is Whitman’s letter : *— 
CAMDEN, Feb. 25, ’87, Noon. 


Dear W. S. K.,— It is of no importance whether I had read 
Emerson before starting L{eaves] of G[rass] or not. The fact 
happens to be positively that I had wot. The basis and body and 
genesis of the L. (differing I suppose from Em. and many grandest 
poets and artists) was and is that I found and find everything in 
the common concrete, the broadcast materials, the flesh, the common 
passions, the tangible and visible &c., and in the average — and 
that I radiate, work, from these outward — or rather hardly wish to 
leave here but to remain and “ celebrate” it all. 

Whatever the amount of this may be or not be it is certainly 
not Emersonian—not Shakspere, not Tennyson — indeed, the an- 
tipodes of E. and the others in essential respects. But I have not 
suggested or exprest myself well in my book unless I have, in a 
sort, included them and their sides and expressions too — as this 
orb the world means and includes all climes, all sorts. L. of G.’s 
word is the body, including all, including the intellect and soul; 
E.’s word is mind (or intellect or soul). 

If I were to unbosom to you in the matter I should say that I 





* Copyright, 1895, by W. S. Kennedy. 
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never cared so very much for E.’s writings, prose or poems. But 
from his first personal visit and two hours with me in Brooklyn 
‘in 1866 (’65?) [Whitman means 1855] I had a strange attach- 
ment and love for kim, and his contact, talk, company, magnetism. 
I welcomed him deepest and always; yet it began and continued 
on his part, entirely — HE always sought ME. We probably had a 
dozen (possibly twenty) of these meetings, talks, walks &c. Some 
five or six times— sometimes New York, sometimes Boston — 
had good long dinners together. I was very happy. I don’t think 
I was at my best with him ; he always did most of the talking; 
I am sure he was happy too. 

That visit to me at Sanborn’s by E. and family (see pp. 189-90 
‘Specimen Days’) and the splendid formal-informal family dinner 
to me next day, Sunday, Sept. 18, 81, by E., Mrs. E., and all, I 
consider not only a victor-event in my life, but it is an after-expla- 
nation of so much, and offered as an apology, peace-offering, justi- 
fication of much that the world knows not of. My dear friend, I 
think I know R. W. E. better than anybody else knows him, and 
loved him in proportion — but quietly. Much was revealed to me. 
WaLT WHITMAN. 


I think this letter one of the most interesting in the history of 
the friendships of great men. It is the complement of Emerson’s 
first letter to Whitman : — 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS, 21 July, 1855. 


Dear Sir, —I am not blind to the worth of the wonderful gift 
of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ I find it the most extraordinary piece of wit 
and wisdom that America has yet contributed. I am very happy 
in reading it, as great power makes us happy. It meets the de- 
mand I am always making of what seems the sterile and stingy 
nature, as if too much handiwork, or too much lymph in the tem- 
perament, were making our western wits fat and mean. 

I give you joy of your free and brave thought. I have great 
joy init. I find incomparable things said incomparably well, as 
they must be. I find the courage of treatment which so delights 
us, and which large perception only can inspire. 

I greet you at the beginning of a great career, which yet must 
have had a long foreground somewhere, for such a start. I rubbed 
my eyes a little, to see if this sunbeam were no illusion; but the 
solid sense of the book is a sober certainty. It has the best 
merits, namely, of fortifying and encouraging. 
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I did not know until I last night saw the book advertised in a 
newspaper that I could trust the name as real and available for a 
post-office. I wish to see my benefactor, and have felt much like 


striking my tasks and visiting New York to pay you my respects. 
R. W. Emerson. 


Whitman’s letter rounds out the story which this letter of Emer- 
son to him thus began. It settles all disputes. Like broad-based 
granite rocks, the two stand: let the bitter brine of malice and 
envy and misrepresentation dash against them forever, — they 
cannot shake their testimony to the fact that these two men, 
the greatest of their generation in America, loved each other, 
and that Emerson especially, the sensitive, clerical seer-poet, 
found his complement in the powerful magnetism and rugged 
strength of Whitman, much as he did in Thomas Carlyle. This 
letter of Whitman’s throws a side light on its writer’s poems 
of friendship. Walt Whitman, who is so far the most sadly 
misunderstood man in history, left not only his carols of life 
and death, war and love, vibrating in the air, but he introduced 
a new friendship among men, and was himself the prototype of 
it, in his own pure and beautiful life,—-a manly comradeship that 
sweeps away all the barriers and outworks of suspicious pride in 
the irresistible might of its love. 

“ Scented herbage of my breast, 


Leaves from you I glean, I write, to be perused best afterwards, 
Tomb-leaves, body-leaves growing up above me, above death. 


O slender leaves! O blossoms of my blood! I permit you to tell in your own way 
of the heart that is under you.” 


It was this strong magnetic love and the superb moral and spir- 
itual endowment of Walt Whitman that attracted Emerson. 
William: Sloane Kennedy. 
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THE MORAL PROPORTION, AND THE FATALISM 
OF PASSION AS EXHIBITED IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
TRAGEDIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ZAN has, in all generations, looked about himself and 
seen circumstances and laws which he could not con- 
trol. Mountains reared themselves before him, rivers 
roared across his pathway, death waited in a thousand 

forms upon his footsteps; he was thwarted, fettered, controlled, 
and he came to have a belief in a power outside himself, mightier 
than he, which fixed his lot and determined his destiny. 

In philosophy, this conviction has expressed itself in ancient 
Stoicism and modern Determinism; in religion, in the following 
of oracles and in the still existing doctrines of “ predestination ” 
and “ the election of grace; ” in popular fancy, in a hundred forms 
of superstition and credulity. 


But there is another deep conviction of the human heart, an , 


intuition of the race, — the feeling of morality. Men ought to do 
certain things ; certain things they ought not do, —here lies duty ; 
there we find moral obligation. We can scarcely point to special 
embodiments of this conviction in philosophy or religion or life, 
because it pervades all philosophy, all religion, all life. 

But “morality,” “ought,” “duty,” “ obligation,” — all mean, 
must mean, a will free to act. Outside of free-will there can 
be no morality; necessity cannot be moral. 

Here, then, are these two thoughts, morality and fatalism, 
directly opposed, yet both are deep abiding convictions of the 
human heart. The reconciliation of these two has been one of the 
problems of philosophy and religion and human life throughout 
man’s history. 

The poets of every age, because they have sung only what all 
men feel, have everywhere to some extent embodied in their works 
this problem of human life with its hope and its fear for man, its 
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terror and its perplexity. We read it in the story of Homer’s gods 
and his heroes; it is the burden of the song of Aischylus and 
Sophocles and Euripides; it looks through the hexameters of 
Virgil, and greets us on the pages of Horace; and beneath the 
romance of the Minnesinger of Germany and the lays of our own 
English bards, we catch now and again a glimpse of its mystery. 

The drama, which sets forth man in action, man determined by 
motives and convictions, man battling with the world, and, in the 
end, conquering or defeated, could not fail to involve this problem, 
whether consciously or unconsciously on the part of its author. 

Long ago Greek tragedy exhibited in all its terrible grandeur 
the idea of fa¢a/ism in human affairs ; it showed its hero struggling 
against his doom, but it was a doom which always fell. There was 
no hint of how he might have avoided or escaped it. Indeed, he 
could not escape it; it was fixed by a mighty power outside him- 
self, — he could only submit. The Greek drama emphasized the 
one idea, — that of fate, — but it was not truly moral. Sin, while it 
sometimes meant a violation of ethical law, again might mean only 
effrontery of some deity; its curse was passed on from generation 
to generation : the character of the individual sufferer availed not 
to alter his fate. CE£dipus, in struggling to escape a revolting crime, 
unwittingly fell into it; Antigone perished in doing her duty ; 
Prometheus did all good to men, but yet his fate fell. He was 
not required to do right, but to obey Jove, even when he com- 
manded wrong. . 

This Greek tragedy is the mirror of Greek spirit, — of the Greek 
thought of this “‘ problem of human life.” But modern thought 
has a different idea of human responsibility and human destiny. 
It attaches more importance to man, less to that which is outside 
him. It sees that man possesses in his own nature elements of 
freedom and of fate. Man’s nature is complex; he has, on the one 
hand, judgment, reason, will; he can weigh considerations, judge 
between conflicting principles, decide, act. That is the free side of 
his nature. But he has also passion, the very word signifying some- 
thing roused by that which is without, something suffered, some- 
thing, as its cognate expresses, passive, and that is the fettered side 
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of his nature, — that which is controlled from without. Man is 
morally free so long as he follows his judgment and conscience, 
his “ right reason,” — the free side of his nature. But when pas- 
sion, aroused and swayed by that which is without, puts judgment, 
conscience, and reason under its feet and rules Will, the inevitable 
outcome is that that which is outside will control the whole man. 
From the loss of “inward liberty” to the loss of “outward liberty” 
is but a step, —a short and inevitable one. This thought is occur- 
ring again and again in our great modern poets. It is beautifully 
put in words by Milton (‘ Par. Lost,’ XII. 86-93). 


“ Reason in man obscured or not obeyed, 
Immediately inordinate desires, 
And upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man, till then free. Therefore, since he permits 
Within himself unworthy powers to reign 
Over free reason, God, in judgment just, 
Subjects him from without to violent lords.” 


To this great thought of human destiny dependent upon human 
will and human passion, that author whom we call the greatest 
dramatist who ever lived, — who, we feel, gathered up into himself 
and concretely expressed the best and deepest convictions of his 
fellow-beings, — is, we believe, everywhere true. To study the 
way in which he sets forth this truth in his great tragedies, — the 
way in which he harmonizes the convictions of morality and of 
fate, and is true to the best truth of each,—is the object of 
this paper. 

Now it is not meant that Shakespeare started out with any set 
purpose to embody this principle in his tragedies, but it is believed 
— after a careful study of his plays, no one can fail to believe — 
that those tragedies proceed everywhere in harmony with this 
principle. Shakespeare did not syllable all this out consciously to 
himself, perhaps, as we are doing. He did not need to. He sim- 
ply wrote; and because his own great heart was at one with the 
great heart of the universe, he wrote in harmony with its laws, — 
the great eternal laws of human life and human will, human pas- 
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sion and destiny. It is because he is always and everywhere the 
great artist that he proceeds in harmony with this truth, which 
lies deep in the nature of men and in the laws of the universe. 
He goes to it as directly and naturally as “ the cygnet finds the 
water.” As great artist, he is in harmony with the moral constitu- 
tion of things, and he must speak out his own nature. He did 
not put these truths in the abstract: the concrete was his 
mother tongue; he was too great an artist to be a philosopher 
or a preacher. 

It is in his harmony with this law that the great contrast be- 
tween Shakespeare and the old Greek masters is seen. In the 
Greek drama, the moral nature of man and the fate which con- 
trols him are often entirely separate. In Shakespeare, they “ work 
together ” for good or ill. The old tragedy represented a struggle 
between man and that which is outside himself. Shakespeare 
transfers the primary struggle to opposing forces in man’s own 
breast, and makes the outer conflict secondary to that. 

This “ Fate” which we discover in Shakespeare’s plays does 
not mean something mysterious and supernatural: it means some- 
thing plain and natural; not something beyond the realm of human 
affairs, but something within that realm. It means the simple and 
natural, but at the same time profound and inexorable law, — the 
Eternal Law that when man fails to control himself, that which is 
without himself intervenes to control him. The Will is man’s God-. 
given means of self-control; but if he allows its sovereignty to be 
lost, that which is without himself, that which he cannot control, 
will seat itself upon the vacant throne. We say, “ Fate takes up- 
the action” of the drama; we mean by that simply that — to put 
it in homely phrase —- “ circumstances over which the individual 
has no control” take up the action. So, when we speak of Fate 
in the case of Hamlet or Macbeth or Othello, we have no concep- 
tion of three ugly Sisters sitting back and deciding on the future 
of these heroes or that of those about them; we simply mean 
that the logical, inevitable consequences of their giving way to 
passion and their loss of self-control is their being controlled by 
others and by circumstances, — in a word, by that which is out- 
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side themselves. And this is what we mean by proceeding in 
harmony with the moral constitution of things, for this is the 
fatalism which prevails in life. 

The same thing is true in the physical world. The man who 
casts himself over a precipice will be dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below. There is no help for him.: weeping friends may stand about 
his body, praise his virtues, and lament his death; they may even 
see that it was necessary for him to get below, but that does not 
alter his fate. When he steps off the solid land, he puts himself 
into the power of Fate, into the grasp of outer circumstances and 
outer law, and henceforth nothing can save him. Eternal law has 
so decreed it; and the author who would represent the man as pick- 
ing himself up and walking off after such a fall would be manifestly 
writing out of the physical order of the world. No less would one 
be writing outside the moral order of the world who would represent 
one as controlled by a passion which hurled him into the power of 
no less certain laws than that of gravitation, and from which he 
emerged whole. In the moral as well as the physical world, there 
are laws which must not be transgressed, — laws whose transgression 
means death. 

Shakespeare does not ignore the outside world. Circumstances 
play a prominent part in every tragedy; they come in always to 
help develop the passion, and they always operate to bring about 
the tragic catastrophe. : 

“ Character,” says Novalis, “is destiny.” ‘ But,” adds George 
Eliot, “ not all of our destiny. If Hamlet’s father had lived to a 
good old age, and his uncle had died an early death, we can con- 
ceive Hamlet’s having married Ophelia, and got through life with 
a reputation of sanity, notwithstanding many soliloquies and some 
moody sarcasms towards the fair daughter of Polonius, to say nothing 
of the rankest incivility to his father-in-law.”* And, we might 
add, if Duncan had been a strong and self-sufficient monarch who 
could have “ read the mind’s construction in the face,” Macbeth’s 
passion might never have become fatal; if Cleopatra had never 
lived, Antony might have ruled the world; if Lear’s daughters had 





* ‘Mill on the Floss,’ Book VI. chap. vi. p. 210. 
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been as “kind and comfortable” as he thought them, he might 
never have been mad, — but these “ifs” do away with the great 
tragedies. That is the very point of the tragedy, — to display hu- 
man character made in the world, battling with just the circum- 
stances which beset men on every hand. Virtue consists in rising 
above these circumstances which stimulate passion, asserting free- 
will and conquering them. They are here; they are great facts 
with which we all must deal; and these very circumstances which, 
yielded to, make a man tragic, conquered, would make him 
heroic. 

And it is important to note (a fact which will be shown in each 
of the tragedies) that nowhere are these outer circumstances shown 
as compelling; no hero of Shakespeare is a “ victim of Fate” in the 
beginning of his career; in each case he is free. He may rise above 
his passion and the circumstances which foster it, or he may let them 
overwhelm him. 

Then, too, Shakespeare always places his tragic character — 
the character who is struggling between his higher moral nature 
and his passion — in a contradictory environment. The Weird Sis- 
ters speak to Macbeth, but so does Banquo; Lady Macbeth has 
Macbeth, but she has the memory of her father and her little chil- 
dren ; Othello hears Iago’s suspicions, but there is the gentle Des- 
demona herself. In all these cases, the influences for evil may 
seem emphasized to us, because they are the ones which are effec- 
tive, but the good are there; they are ready to help on to duty and 
right, if the individual but choose to array himself on their side. 

In thus placing his hero among conflicting influences, Shake- 
speare is again true to the moral constitution of things, for does 
not life do the same? Shakespeare shows man’s destiny brought 
about by his own character; but it is his own character in the 
world, surrounded by its laws and its collisions. He must do two 
things: he must keep himself in harmony with the great laws of 
the world about him, and he must keep in harmony with the great 
laws of his own being. He is physically free to go where he pleases ; 
but if he cast himself before engines or throw himself into the sea, 
he will be crushed or drowned. He is morally free ; but if he fail 
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to exercise self-control, and let passion, ruled by that which is out- 
side himself, rule him, he must likewise perish. 

As will be seen from the study of the plays, Shakespeare has 
throughout taken as the heroes of his tragedies men of gigantic 
natures. Antony, with his generosity and his valor; the two 
Macbeths, with their superb “ fitness to rule ;” that Colossus of 
tragedy, Lear; Hamlet, with his keen intellect and his fine nature, 
— all are characters of mighty proportions. The reason of this is 
plain. The struggle of a great nature, its passion and its fate, are, 
because of the very strength and power of the opposing forces, in- 
tensified and emphasized. For that reason the doings of the gods 
were once so interesting to men. So the chained agony of a 
Prometheus or the ravings of the Furies who surrounded Clytem- 
nestra held an audience spellbound before an Attic stage. And 
for the same reason we look to-day with admiration and awe upon 
these men and women of Shakespeare with the virtues of heroes 
and the passions of demigods. True to life? Yes, true in the 
highest and best sense ; true to life, because true to the stupendous 
eternal laws in harmony with which all life moves. It is only life 
emphasized, heightened, rendered impressive, but truer than a mere 
picture of the petty human existence about us, as the Madonna, 
painted large by the hand of the master, is truer to life than the 
photograph of the peasant girl of Oberammergau who represents 
the Virgin Mother in the Passion Play. 

It is not claimed that this principle which we are discussing 


“works both ways.” Every over-mastering passion is, in Shake- _ 


speare, fatal; but not every death is the result of over-mastering 
passion. No hero of Shakespeare is ever a victim of fate; but, in 
the progress of his passion and that of events, other and innocent 
persons may be swept down and overwhelmed. Most readers refuse 
to believe that the sweet Cordelia, the gentle Desdemona, or the 
meek Duncan get only their deserts in their deaths, although Prof. 
D. J. Snider finds, in each case, in their own characters the reason 
for their fate. Duncan, Banquo, Lady Macduff, — all are respon- 
sible for their own deaths, because, forsooth, they did n’t get out of 
the way. Snider is the great Shakespearian coroner, and holds his 
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inquest and brings in his verdict over the corpse of each slain char- 
acter. But the ordinary reader, who reads with his heart quite as 
much as with his head, sees victims in Shakespeare as he does in 
life. There is, however, nothing dramatic in a victim in itself con- 
sidered. Victims may lend pathos and interest to the drama, but 
they are not dramatic; for the drama, of all forms of art, “ sets 
action on the top of suffering.” For that reason no hero of Shake- 
speare is ever a victim; and those who are not responsible for their 
own fate serve rather the interest which gathers about the central 
active character than possess any independent dramatic interest. 

In the final draft of this paper, a considerable amount of matter, 
which it was the original intention to include, has been omitted. 
This seemed necessary, from the fact that only a limited amount of 
space can be granted to a paper of this kind, and hence all points 
not closely and vitally connected with the theme have been ex- 
cluded. Chief among these is the consideration of many minor 
characters. In all cases in which it was felt that the chief interest 
was not in the character itself, but in the way in which it served 
another character, any separate treatment of it has been omitted. 
The reasons for this, together with the consideration of the way in 
which Shakespeare treats the passions of minor characters, will be 
noticed in detail in the study of the tragedies of ‘ King Lear’ and 
‘Othello.’ Another point, which in a longer paper might have 

, been treated with propriety, is the contrast between the fatalism of 
over-mastering passion as embodied in the tragic heroes, and the 
triumph of will over passion as seen in some of the heroes of the 
comedies, and in minor characters in the tragedies. 

In the consideration of the separate plays, the chronological 
order has not been preserved,— the so-called “four great trage- 
dies” being first presented, then the poet’s earliest and his latest 
tragedy, and finally the three historical tragedies. 


Ella Adams Moore. 
(To be continued.) 
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URIEL ACOSTA. 


BY KARL GUTZKOW. 


ACT II. 


Garden at VANDERSTRATEN’S Villa. Jn the background a platform is 
erected, covered with carpets, to which steps lead. MAanassan, holding 
a strip of paper, reading. SIMON. 


Manassah. 


Simon. 


Manassah. 


Simon. 


Fudith. 


Manassah. 


Fudith. 


Manassah. 
Fudith. 
Manassah. 
Fudith. 
Manassah. 
Fuaith. 


Manassah. 


Fudith. 


De Silva — 
der Embden — 


Impossible! He cannot come ! 
De Castro — Ben Jochai — Van 
Good — but this name — 

. Your daughter wrote herself. 
Knows she not what threatens him? 
Let her answer you. 


Impossible ! 


Here comes the lady. [ Exit. 


Enter JuDITH. 
Welcome home, father! What a long, long time 
Again that you have left us here alone, 
Ere in your garden you once more shake off 
The dust of Amsterdam and the Exchange! 
Here, too, with cares I find myself confronted. 
Have I not ordered all things festally 
After your weekly custom? Are the guests 
Not bidden to our table just as always ? 
How could you ask Acosta here to-day? 
He has not come for fully seven days! 
Wrote I not of the ban that threatens him? 4 
Just for that reason did I call him to us. 
Whom every one avoids? 
Even him I sought. 
He will not come. No; he will comprehend 
The fine tact that our invitation shows ; 
He will show finer still by not accepting. 
Since when has Vanderstraten grown so pious? 
Van Dyke’s admirer — with such faith in Rubens ! 
[ pointing to the statues | 
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Manassah. 


Fudith. 


Manassah. 


Fudith. 
Manassah. 


Elijah and the prophets would soon sweep 
Away these images of heathen gods, 
Forbidden by the Law. I cannot think, 
In place of lifeless marble effigies, 
That courage fails you to protect the living. 
I am known as a man of independent thought, 
And I am proud of it, and proud that I, 
Manassah Vanderstraten, am not seen 
At the Feast of Reconciliation dressed 
In the sackcloth of the penitent. I make 
No secret of it, that I long ago — 
It is well known — accepted the opinions 
In general of those free-thinkers who 
From Moses, Jesus, Socrates, have chosen 
The better from the good ; but otherwise 
It is when there is broil and controversy, 
Passions inflamed by ancient prejudice, 
Which in the masses ever will remain — 
Then I must take the side of current faith, 
And cannot waver from my outward duties. 
The artist is made much of. From the thinker 
One slips away with startled face. 

I could not 
Help hearing also, Judith, that the esteem 
Acosta has for us, is laid to you. 
Now there are but two fancies that I clierish. 
One — you may smile — is, let me say it frankly, 
My pleasure in my richly furnished home, 
The peaceful sway of comfortable quiet ; 
In other matters I subject myself 
To what is called the general voice. Its value 
I do not ask ; it #s — and I obey it. 
So Art and Truth, then, travel not together? 
The obligation laid by life and custom 
On us, is heavy. Unwillingly I heard 
The counsel Silva gave me yesterday. 
After the usage of our people, you 
Were plighted to Jochai in childhood days. 
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Fudith. 


Manassah. 
Fudith. 
Manassah. 


Fudith. 


Manassah. 


’T is fit that in the circle of our kinsfolk 
Each eye should see you by his side. 
And this 

Comedy — 

Must be played to-day. 

What, father —? 
Well! well! I know he does not seem to you 
The bridegroom of the Song of Songs; nevertheless, — 
Again, you see, my trusty rules of life ! — 
’T is eminently proper that the world 
Should see you linked together hand in hand 
Like other couples, like a loving pair. 
The rest your hearts may settle for themselves. 
And this account is easily closed, you think — 
As when you balance your debits and your credits? 
Enough! Acosta must not appear at table. 
Most peremptorily I tell you this. 
Avoid my anger! You know I do not like 
To find a too insistent will before me. [Zxit, upon the 
platform. 
O worldly wisdom, which I cannot grasp, 
Which my full heart is powerless to break through ! 
How shall I mask me in a lying face, 
How look with loving smiles where I most hate, 
And hatred show where I most dearly love? 
He comes! Itishe! He is opening the gate! 
Through yonder avenues of yew he treads 
This way. The flowers nod friendly greetings to him. 
Am I my father’s child? Does his cold blood 
Beat in my throbbing veins? What hinders me 
I clasp him not with jubilant delight, 
Fold him in blessed rapture to my bosom, 
There let him feel how warm it beats ! — Alas, 
My coward heart doth still control itself ! 
The holy privilege to solve that discord 
Which lip from eye and eye from heart divides 
Must be a free act, first be won. I have 
Done nothing yet — and dare not raise mine eyes — 
Enter URIEL. 
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Uriel. I come, dear friend, because it is your wish, 
And hope that I shall not meet any strangers — 
Fudith. You only come because it is my wish ! 
Where hast thou been? Why fleest thou? Great heaven, 
At such a time, so full of heavy burdens! 
What have I not been forced to bear? 
Oriel. Concerning 
My controversy with the Synagogue? 
Fudith. What care I for the Synagogue ? — 
No, Uriel, thou hast sought to flee! Is it, 
Then, true that thou so cruelly could’st leave, 
So sudden vanish over night? 
Oriel. Be cold! 
I pray you, do not use so soft a speech. 
Be, as you must, the wife of Ben Jochai 
As spoken of so oft, so oft deplored — 
Why rip the old wounds open ? 
Fudith. Do not speak 
To me of resignation ! 
Uriel. Judith ! 
Fudith. I hate 
You when you speak so calmly. 
Uriel. With our people, 
You know, the family is the supreme power : 
The father wills; the child obeys. The ties, 
At first of iron, turn to chains of roses. 
Life is a greenhouse where — 
Fudith. Say that, Acosta, when you are alone 


With your cold doubting thoughts ; say that not here, 
Here by this marble table where thy heart 

Revealed the glowing warmth of life to me! 

Know’st thou the green still leaves no more? no more 
This peace where once thy lips rehearsed the battles 
And tempests of the annals of the world? 

O Uriel, these are the gardens still 

Where once I used to wander on thy arm, 

Now here, now there a rare plant pointing out, 

Which thou would’st scan and call it by its name. 
Fire and marvellous glasses thou didst bring, 
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Uriel. 


Fudith. 


Uriel. 


To show how Nature hearkens to the mind, 
And how in ore, in pebble and in plant, 
Mysterious powers slumber. What! and in 
Ourselves shall all be dead? Shall there be nothing 
Out of the ashes to arise anew, 

No spark i’ the steel, no balm i’ the poison? No! 
No, Uriel, thou who once before my eyes 

Didst raise a ladder to the heavens — and now 

That I am floating in that Empyrean, 

That blessed realm of insight, wilt thou draw 

The rounds away? Back I can never go, 

Nor ever link myself to what is low. 

What we are to each other, Judith, lies 

Written in our tears on every green lawn here. 

And yet it cannot be — will not — I know — 

The vehemence of passion is not for us, 

Perhaps if we had held no intercourse 

With books, nor ever spoken of the stars, 

Nor contemplated the wide universe, 

But only clung to that which lay about us, — 

It might have been that then the wild impatience 

Of uncontrolled desires had raged and clamored — 
But Heaven forbid that I should not submit 

In patience to my sorrow, ere I lead 

Thy footsteps to a Rubicon, and there 

Cry to thee cruelly, “ Love, here must thou choose 
Or perish!” Knowest thou not — what threatens me? 
The ban, proscription, excommunication ? 

The curse will drive me from your dwelling-places ! 
To love the accursed — never shalt thou be suffered. 
Ay! for an honor do I count this curse — 

Yet can I think to share it with another? 

Acosta, will a people then cast off 

The best, the noblest of their tribe? 

And yet 


This is to happen. For the last time, Judith (¢akes her hand), 
Farewell. (Perceives Jocuat.) Ha, Ben Jochai here! And 


guests : 
About us! Are we not alone? What doest thou? 
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Girl, dost thou think to honor me by this ? 
This motley crowd can only mortify me. 
[Ben Jocuat has already appeared on the terrace, clad gayly and 
Sestally. Guests enter during the following. | 

Fochat. Is this a parting for all time? Wherever 

I go, Acosta, I find you saying farewell. 

I thought you long ago in Heidelberg, 

Where you intended, if I recollect, 

To teach high thinking to the woodland songsters. 
Fudith |Thereis no haste. For here in Amsterdam 

[ pointing to the feather in Jocuat’s hat] 
Is many a peacock more in need of wisdom. 
[ Zakes URIEL’s arm and leads him, objecting, 
up the steps in the background. Distant music.] 

Fochai. This is the last time you affront me so! 3 

How sweet is that revenge which comes of fate, 

And gives the heart no trouble in its nursing ! 

She leads him, unabashed, into the hall — 

[Siva and MANASSAH appear above on the terrace. 

Manassah. She must not! 





Silva. Patience, patience ! 

Manassah. What! Outrageous! 
When I so strenuously forbade — 

Silva. Be calm ! 


Remember that you are his host. Go, brother, 
Protect your guest from any incivility. 
The Sanhedrim have not condemned him yet. 
Manassah, Opinion, he should know, waits not upon 
The judges, but prejudges for itself. 
[Zxit. Siva steps down. 
Fochai. I am astonished, Silva. Have you changed 
Your sentiments ? 
Silva. Has any one the right 
To anticipate the sentence of the judges? 
Fochai. What! Is De Silva speaking — who condemned 
The book? 
Silva. Condemned? And have I anywhere 
Proclaimed this in the market-place? 
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Silva. 


Fochai. 


Silva. 


Fochai. 


De Silva! 

’T is known, the Council has received your verdict, 
And that your verdict is: “ He is no Jew.” 
What say you? You misunderstand — enough ! 
You wish to shield him: that, at least, I think 
I understand — 

Eh! what! I shield him not — 
And yet — almost it seems to me that I 
Have undergone a change. What is the heart 
That it should be so richly harmonized, 
Wellnigh as liberal of tones and tunes 
As some rare harp whereon one ever deems 
That the musician squanders his last treasure 
And spends the fulness of his melodies ; 
And ever, ever through the rippling figures 
Flows forth the shifting current of sweet sound, 
New-born and unimagined harmonies, 
Deep from the exhaustless fountains drawn. Mark how 
It fared with me at the examination. 


Fochai (aside). And now what shall I hear? 


Silva. 


Yes, yes, Jochai ! 
When with the book I closeted myself 
In the still solitude of mine own chamber, 
And read and read the paragraphs, I found — 
I know not how — much in its reasoning 
That wonderfully stirred my inmost being, 
Much that aroused the thinker in my soul 
With an all-potent sorcery. And ever 
A voice within me cried: “Impossible ! 
No! Thou canst not betray the erring scholar, 
The follower of Plato to the priests !” 
Much I could gladly have seen written in 
Our Talmud and the Thorah, — which amid 
Much proofless, much fallacious, I discerned 
Deep-thoughted, full of high philosophy. 
It stood not there ; and I had pledged my word 
To judge him by the Talmud and the Thorah, 
And so I wrote this one word at the end 
Of the whole book: “ The author is no Jew.” 
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Fochai. No Jew? That has a double sense — 
Silva. Not so! 
I wrote that which must damn him as a Jew. 
But is he one? Need he bow down his head 
Beneath this curse, this shameful persecution 
In misery? No, Acosta has a right, 
If he so choose, to call himself a Christian. 
Fochat. Silva? 
Silva. Then Judith were not lost to you — 
Fochai. What say you? Uriel a Christian? 
Silva. True. 
His father once in Portugal abjured 
The faith, turned Christian, and brought up his children 
At Cuenga in the Jesuits’ cloister, 
Where hither from the Tajo they had fled. 
Then they returned to Israel. Did Uriel 
Also? He has it in his power, I say, 
If so he like, to call himself a Christian. 
Christian? That must forever separate him 
From Judith — : 
Ay! Now to the work of rescue! 
You from revenge — I judge you not —and I — 
Enough. Step in this arbor here. I learn 
The Sanhedrim have been informed Acosta 
Is here at Vanderstraten’s. Rabbi Santos 
Will bear the church’s curse. If he should come, 
The messenger of necessity, then step 
Forward — my hand must not appear — and say 
“ Acosta is a Christian.” Thus you put 
The faith ’twixt him and Judith, and destroy 
At the same time all distrust of your love. 
And I, who have no faith in what Acosta 
Persuades himself that he believes, but who 
Feel for the thinker sympathy and honor, — 
I shall be spared — from blushing before Plato. 
[Zxit, Jocual following in joyful expectancy. 
[Znter ManassaH and some of the guests. Ladies and gentlemen de- 
scend from the platform). 
Manassah. What say you, Simon, — the priests at the gate? 
Rabbi de Santos? An unwonted honor. 
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Enter URIEL and Jupiru. 

’T is they — 
What ails thee, Uriel? Look about 
Freely and openly. Where is De Silva? [Zhe music stops.] 
Eh, the musicians! Why, then, do ye stop, 
Ye mediators of coy spirits? What! 
Has the wind in the middle of a bar 
Blown all your notes away? 
Look yonder, Judith ! 

It is the Rabbis with the ramshorns. See! 


[All look with an expression of fear at the platform. 
[Enter Rasst Santos, escorted by four Rabbis, who slowly and solemnly 
place small, spiral ramshorns to thetr mouths and blow a deep and long-drawn 
blast. They appear above and remain on the platform.) 
Manassah [after the Rabbi have blown the ramshorns]. 
The sign of the Anathema! And that 
Here in my still, secluded — 
Santos (from above, solemnly). The ramshorns 
Salute you. Now remember Abraham, 
Who offered his own son unto the Lord! 
Then spake the Lord God of Sabaoth: “Go 
And offer up in thy son’s stead the ram 
That near by in the branches of the thicket 
Is tangled by the horns.” And Abraham 
Severed the bonds wherewith his son was bound 
And for the righteous offered up the beast. 
Whoever here confesses Adonai, 
Let him step back. The Lord rejects the offering 
Of the sons of Abraham. — Acosta, thou ! 
Stand thou alone — 
[Ail go from Urie to the other side. Jupitu hesitates.) 
And Vanderstraten’s daughter? 
Believest thou not, too, in Adonai? 
[JupiTH goes over to the others slowly and reluctantly.] 
Enter Jocual and SILva. 
Uriel [to himself |. Thou also! Oh, the magnet of illusion 
Attracts most potently. [Zo Santos] Believest thou, then, 
That yonder platform is the steep of Sinai? 
Hath Moses taught thee out of his own mouth? 
Who gave thee power upon me? 
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Santos. If thou art 
A Jew, thou knowest, — the Lord God of Judah! 
Fochai [stepping forward). Gentlemen, what is this? De Santos! what, 
Would you heap up misfortunes on our heads? 
We have, indeed, the power in Amsterdam 
To render judgment among our own people 
After our holy laws and usages — 
But over Jews alone. Acosta is 
A Christian. 
All, Christian ! 
Fudith. Oh, God ! 
Fochai. You would curse him? 
We have no lot nor portion with the Christians. 
Fudith (aside|. That which delivers him, is death to me. 
Santos. If Uriel Acosta be a Christian — 
My mouth is closed. [2xtending his hands over the 


others. | 
The Lord bless Abraham’s seed ! 


Who spoke? who said — 
Thy father with his house 
Abjured in Portugal his fathers’ faith. 
You have not yet by any public act 
Returned home to the tribes of Israel. 
You are a Christian. We are highly honored 
That you should tarry here among your servants. 
Manassah. Come, then, to the feast. Acosta, though a Christian, 
Will pardon us that there in meat and drink 
We must obey the usage of our people. 
Uriel [beside himseif]. A Christian—I? Shall this audacious 
banter 
Open for me the backdoor of false pity ? 
I was a child, already studying 
The Law, when I was suddenly baptized. 
No haloed saint, no consecrated priest 
Converted us to Christianity. 
My father, mother, sister, and my brothers — 
Not by the charm of legends were we won — 
And not by gold — as sponsor stood by us 
The executioner of the Inquisition. 
For seven years we passed the stake each day, 
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Going and coming from a Christian school, 

With heavy hearts. If fear’s the source of faith, 
Then were we pious Christians. And yet—and yet — 
Wonderful is the mellowing of habit. 

In alb and cassock now at the high altar 
Swinging the golden censer, from the choir 

Now chanting the responses to the priest, 
Acquiring Christian learning in the school — 

I deem it fortunate that I then engraved 

More than the Talmud on my soul, What I have 
Become, became I only as a Christian. 

In the fresh stream of knowledge I might bathe ; 
A man, a freeman, I might intermingle 

With the whole universe ; the air was mine 

And the warm sunbeams ; and mine eyes might rest 
Freely upon the wood’s reposeful green. 

What others loved, that might I also love; 

What others feared, that also was my fear ; 

And every heart-beat of a mighty deed 

And every breath of history I felt 

Within me also, even as other men. 

I was a Portuguese ; I had a home, 

A right to my existence and a country !| — 

Then, following my father’s brothers hither, 

We emigrated to the Netherlands. 

Now first they felt that they were once more free, 
And each and all made haste to purge away 

As an impurity the baptismal drop 

Out of fhe blood ; and what the father did, 

That holds too of the son— and of my mother, — 
They all are Jews again! Whether it holds 

Of me, who was a youth already when 

I came to Amsterdam, whether I, too, 

Desire to change the gentle Gabriel, 

The name they gave me at the christening-font, 
To sombre Uriel, — that remains with me. 

And openly I say to you, I long 

To plunge into the universal sea 

And mingle with the mighty stream of life. 
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And that I do it not — ask me not why! 
What brought the tears of joy to Joseph’s eyes, 
When he beheld the brothers who had sold him, 
In the land of Egypt? What is it that, spite 
Of all the loathing for the farrago 
Of ritual brought with us from the East, 
Still binds us as if we were truly brothers, 
Which we less often far are than we seem ? 
Honor is the cement of this rotten bond ; 
Honor alone it is that binds me to you. 
If you are looked upon indifferent well 
As men, in Amsterdam, yet you remain 
A timorous deer in distant woods, that quivers 
And pricks its ears up at a Christian greeting, — 
A mere suspicion — you must take to flight ! 
Sons of Ahasuerus, you must wander 
And wander, wander, wander without rest. 
I cannot lie, a Christian, in the shade, 
Stretched comfortably on the cool green sward, 
While you are plodding through the dusty highway ; 
So will I sorrow with the sorrowing, 
And you may curse me, — for I am a Jew. 
Art thou a Jew only to mock us? Then 
’T were better for thee, wert thou Gabriel still. 
The book which hath been written by thy hand 
Has been by us devoted to the flames, 
And thou to curse of excommunication. 
Prayer from thy lips glides into empty air ; 
The breath which thou exhalest is the pest ; 
Poison is in thy glance, and palsy makes 
Thy body’s limbs a children’s mockery. 
Such is the curse that hangs above thy head ! 
At every door when wandering thou may’st knock, 
An enemy open unto thee! If sick, 
Be poison every glass that’s reached to thee! 
And when beside thee the death-angel stands, 
Die by the wayside, with thy head to the west ! 
Al [with bowed heads]. Woe! woe! 
Uriel [to himseif|. I shudder! Not for myself, no ; for folly 
That, to please Heaven, so deludes itself ! 
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Santos. A blind man, thou shalt grope among the houses 
And curse the hand that offers thee a staff. 
Fallest thou, may earth for thee unlock her jaws 
And swallow thee, like Dathan and Abiram — 
All [with bowed heads). Woe! woe! 
Santos. The church hath cast thee off, hath cursed through me 
The womb that bore thee — 
Oriel. Mother ! 
Santos. Cursed the friend 
Who in thy wretchedness holds faith with thee! 
Cursed all who still confess thee of their blood ! 
What thou drawest nigh and what thou touchest, dead ! 
Thou shalt lie fainting with the thirst for love, 
But yet no woman’s loving heart be thine — 
Fudith (steps forward courageously|. There lied you, Rabbi! 
Manassah. What! Foolhardy girl ! 
Silva. Lead her away, Jochai ! 
Fochai. You traitress ! 
Fudith. Ay! 
I will betray myself and you. Treason 
Against you is fidelity to heaven. 
And ye ? — shudder lest curses from your lips 
Should bring a blessing. Curse the ancient gods, 
The deities in which we both believe ! 
They are the true ones — learn to pray to them ! 
He is beloved! Have faith in better prophets ! 
[She rushes to URiEt’s side. 
Santos. Instead of one the church sees now two offerings — 
On this spot can no righteous man remain! 
[Zxit, with his retinue, at the side, descending from the terrace. All 
JSollow in dismay, while this is taking place —] 
Fochai [to Manassah and Fudith]. The heavenly argument is little 
worth — 
I see alone the human, — the betrayal! 
. And yet I too believe the ancient gods ; 
They teach the sweetest creed of all,— Revenge! [Zxit. 
Manassah. In what way to awaken from this dream, 
In what way reconcile this deed to life, 
That know I not; I lay it at the door 
Of that which seems to govern in this world, 
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Malicious accident. Alas! my child, 

Now to the accustomed to return again 

Is not so easy. Acosta, with his curse, 

Must stay here for the present at my villa. — 

The Muses here, they will not flee from you. — 

But I must back to Amsterdam. You, Judith, 

Will follow — for decorum’s sake. What next 

To do, that must with sorrow be considered. [Zxi?. 

So art thou mine! Mine — won at last by truth! 

More freely yet to wear before the world 

The purple of my love, I must now hasten 

My father’s heart to favorably retune. 

Have I obeyed the God thou mad’st me know, 

The God who springs from burning of the heart? 

Oh, let us hope! Be bold with me, my love! 

Who bravely wills the right, has won the world. 
[Follows her father with URiEt. 


Translated by Richard Hovey and Francois Stewart Fones. 





THE ATMOSPHERE OF OBSTACLE. 


ASTONISHING, is it not? dear * * *, how mournful are some of 
the sayings that come most trippingly off the universal tongue. 
That airy phrase, “ Too good to succeed,” for example. 

The unblushing falseness of it, in any of the masks it wears, 
is what has been lately striking me, on some modern occasions 
when the founts of wisdom have bubbled it up oracularly. 

Yet has anything ever been too good to succeed? The trouble 
has ever been that nothing is good enough to last without being 
made better, and the bettering process is endless. In fact, it is 
only the really bad which knows what it is to be superseded, — to 
make frantic struggles for breath in vain, — to be inevitably des- 
tined to death. Poor little malicious, ineffectual bad! It is never 
wilier or weaker than when it animates its dying hours by breath- 
ing a little last scepticism, like that “too good to succeed” phrase, 
into the human minds that are straightway moved to rear an 
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atmosphere of obstacle, as a final barrier, in the pathway of irre- 
sistible Good. 

You know how it goes. Some dreamer dreams. Some poet 
speaks. And if the hour is ripening for some social change, the 
dream will breed desire for, what a clamor rises! You know the 
hubbub. “Dangerous!” “Absurd!” “Pretty, but chimerical.” 
“Let it be suppressed!” None the less, the hour ripens steadily, 
The old mal-adjustment of hard fact with high ideal grows irk- 
some, galling, eaten out and out with human pain. What was 
dumbly borne as an indisputable factor in the frame of things 
becomes at last simply insupportable. The restlessness of it 
spreads throughout the body politic and infects those least affected. 
You know the cry that rises then. “Alas! On evil days have . 
we fallen and on bitter hours.” “Faith has deserted her ancient 
seat in the Soul and the innocency and sweetness of the Past are 
slain.” “ Nature laughs while her children die.” ‘To Misery were 
we born and for this there is no help nor any comfort, none! ” 

Then all the poetasters of the hour pluck garlands of rue and 
asphodel, and sit them down to rhyme with Sorrow, and make 
their game with Grief. Or, perchance; they indite pretty rondeaux 
to Frivolity, and taking catches for the Commercial Muse. And 
the spirit of the poets and dreamers of the elder days deserts 
them, and descends upon the realist, the reformer, and the statis- 
tician; and thence out of the stanchest of the sufferers of 
mankind induces the divinity of discontent, aspiring hope mating 
with grim despair. In woe and darkness, then, the birth of the 
New Order is dimly shaped. Through the heaped clouds of dawn, 
it prophesies its way. Dislike of night has penetrated everywhere, 
those who like night most standing most in need of the day that is 
to dawn. 

Then the imp of evil spreads his final palsy, and the cry rises, — 
“ After all, what’s to be done? Fair is the dream, but too fair to 
succeed!” The atmosphere of obstacle blankets the heavens, 
intercepts the friendly air of good-will that would make the task 
of the reforming sufferers light, allies itself with the forces of the 
enemies of the New Day. 

13 
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Not only in the special instance of any social reform, dear * * *, 
have I been noting how the atmosphere of obstacle embarrasses 
human progress. The part the poets are playing during this 
mournful supremacy of disbelief in unseen good is typical of the 
blight it makes all art suffer for the moment. For the mo- 
ment only, for from the prefiguring dreams of poets the whole 
predestined splendor of the better has really risen, and must in 
all time continue to proceed. But in the mean while the strength 
of poesy departs from its representatives, and its dominion and 
allegiance wane. None so poor to do it reverence till it conquers 
a new sceptre. 

The critic’s eye is palsied, too; his sight and praise belongs to 
old, safe schools, and till the elder poets who foreshadowed a new 
order in art are lived up to, appreciated fully, and digested in spirit 
and in initiative, neither poetry nor criticism capable of incentive 
to the future can exist. Unfinished work is still before the world, 
waiting its meed and its effect. Till the furthest reach of a Brown- 
ing, a Whitman, or an Ibsen has not exceeded the grasp of human 
will, nor failed its due of human thankfulness, art’s new day will 
not dawn clear. 

You will be reminding me of my favorite philosophy, that all 
goes according to law, and that the atmosphere of obstacle will be 
a part of the process of sunrise. Yes, when the light has’ pierced 
its dull brain through and through, and stabbed it to its chilly 
heart. Wherefore, I am now longing that all should realize what 
a last device of evil at work in the mind is this delaying, “Too 
good to succeed.” 

Now, in our daily and monthly literature, it levels down the 
public taste in a way falsely called democratic. Really most con- 
descending, de haut en bas, is its preparation of pap for the public’s 
mouth precisely measured in degenerating quality to the public’s 
depleting pocket. Too bad to succeed in the long run will this 
patrician custom be found, infallibly fated at last to slay its own 
goose with inanition. The right policy must surely throne itself 
in its stead, —a mental habit of expecting good and making its 
paths straight. 
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Ardor to lift the level of capacity will forbid the critic then — 
when he is so venturous, for example, as to be more interested in 
a play of Browning’s or of Ibsen’s than any he has seen in thirty 
weary years of theatre-going—from raising an atmosphere of 
obstacle in his criticism by saying that it cannot be appreciated 
by the public, nor be likely to retain its place upon the stage. He 
assumes, thereby, that although he is up to it, the public is not yet. 
One suspects that the critic’s own clay is not so uncommon as he 
fondly supposes it to be, but very like his own in timorous quality, 
— encourageable by courage, subject to be damped by distrust. 








IBSEN’S NEW PLAY: ‘LITTLE EYOLF’* 


A REVERSE side of the “ joy of life” and the “ joy of work,” familiar 
to readers of Ibsen, is set before their eyes in ‘ Little Eyolf.’ 

The exuberance of joy in life and love, in comradeship and labor, suf- 
fers blight in this play, but not extinguishment. Its incidents converge 
to such effects in the chastened hearts of its characters that a soberer 
semblance of those ideal joys is evoked, and the issue is reconciliation 
and peace. 

The sum of its dramatic material is, —a luckless marriage ; the unveil- 
ing of its secret sources of bitterness by the event that occurs at the 
close of the first act, and by the disclosure that is made in the second ; 
and the ripening of all these consequences and cross-influences, in the 
third act, in minds purified by suffering, into the will to achieve some 
good, and into the spiritual peace that comes at last from looking “ up- 
wards — towards the peaks — towards the stars— and towards the great 
silence.” For this ghostly inner comfort, which is to take the place of 
the warm human bliss in vain yearned for, even the fervent-souled Rita 
comes at the very last to give thanks. And with that last word, 
“Thanks!” the play of ‘ Little Eyolf’ ends, brought thus to the finish 
both artistically and ethically requisite. 

What the event is that brings the first act to a thrilling climax; what 
the disclosure is that in the second act serves to reveal the root of the 





* Little Eyolf, by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William Archer. 
Chicago: Stone and Kimball. 1894. $1.25. 
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difficulty, to show Alfred and Asta to themselves, and to justify Rita’s 
jealous but truthful insight; how in the third act, by Asta’s sudden 
decision to reward Borgheim’s genuineness, the desperate misery of Rita 
and of Alfred is forced to make the best of what remains to them, — all 
these I do not mean to spoil the story by telling. Read it and enjoy it 
for yourself, by all means, — now, while yet the world of Europe is conning 
it, —in the fluent and natural English version made by Mr. Archer, and 
just published in this country and in England. A play by Ibsen is an 
intellectual and artistic event more important than dozens of the news 
items most people too exclusively waste their days over. But when you 
read it, enjoy it twice as much by noticing the art with which it is told, 
the skill with which these elements of which I speak are introduced, 
successively made prominent, welded into unity, and shaped to fit the 
design. 

What is necessary to be presupposed of the circumstances and char- 
acters of the play at its beginning is told, without its being told, with the 
passing touch of mere allusion peculiar to Ibsen’s play-craft, in the first 
few speeches of the opening dialogue. Just as in life, clews to the state 
of things may be inferred by the alert mind from significant nothings, so 
in the natural and apparently trifling give and take of the chat between 
Rita and Asta the first threads may be gathered together from which the 
larger pattern will be woven. The impressions insensibly received are 
that Asta is prone to concern herself peculiarly, and to Rita’s dislike, 
with her brother and with Eyolf, and, also, that she has a wooer whose 
suit Rita would gladly have succeed. The return of Alfred, the impor- 
tant personage to both these women, speaks to the eyes in the travelling 
bag Rita is unpacking, and from their talk about him somehow it grows 
clear that he is the listless husband of an ardent wife. All this before 
the second page is turned. Moreover, Asta’s portfolio has already been 
caught sight of ; and if, when she enters and lays it on the table, you are 
moved to wonder what is in it, you may be assured that such curiosity is 
not idle, but prescient, as it should be, for it is again to be excited and not 
gratified in the little talk about its contents between Alfred and Asta, 
which is soon to follow, and it is to be satisfied later, in the second act’s 
disclosure. 

Ibsen is the most economical of playwrights. Every item of his 
material is pertinent, and this of the portfolio is scarcely less important 
to the plot of the play than little Eyolf, the big-eyed child with the crutch 
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who appears, shortly, with his father, — Alfred Allmers, —or than the 
quaint figure of the Rat-Wife, whose question when she enters, “ Are your 
worships troubled with any gnawing things in the house?” casts a double 
light on the trouble then secretly torturing the hearts of their “ worships,” 
and on the strange event about to befall them through her mediation. 
How closely knit together are the events of this first act and the disclos- 
ure of the second, how the tragic fate of little Eyolf is intimately linked 
with the antecedent relations to their worships of another elder Eyolf, 
one must know the whole plot and trace the interweavings of its exter- 
nal events and their inward influences to understand. 

The use made of that half-supernatural personage, the Rat-Wife, is 
especially interesting because it is allied to Shakespeare’s use of the 
supernatural, and yet indicates a thoroughly modern and newly adjusted 
application of it. It appeals, as the suggestion of the witches to Macbeth 
appeals, to a credulity fostered in legend and folk-lore, and surviving in as 
concrete a form, —a form apparently familiar in Scandinavian country 
regions ; and yet subjectively as one may interpret the Witches’ sugges- 
tion to Macbeth, the luring eye of the Rat-Wife upon little Eyolf leads to 
interpretations still more subjective, more uncompromisingly opposed to 
a merely objective use of it as an instrument of fate. It requires no 
vulgar acceptance of the supernatural on the part of the audience to make 
credible the influence of the lure upon Eyolf. 

The time between the child-like age of the world Shakespeare mirrors 
and the more sophisticated day Ibsen re-creates is marked by the fact 
that the Rat-Wife’s luring eye is set to work upon the fairy-loving imagi- 
nation of a child, while in ‘Macbeth’ the witch-suggestion is shown 
bearing fruit in the will of a man; in the one case, moreover, the child 
is innocent of any share in the unhappy antecedents of which he and his 
fate are the outcome ; in the other, the man is the guilty hero of his 
destiny. ; 

This whole incident in Ibsen’s play, with all its trains of causes and 
influences and in its connection, particularly, with what Alfred repeat- 
edly says of ‘‘ retribution,” will bear further consideration than I can 
now give it. Closely joined with it in design is the part played by 
Alfred’s ambition in his work, the book on ‘Human Responsibility,’ and 
by the sacrifice of that ambition to which he was led through his commu- 
nion with the infinite silence of the stars during his journey over the 
mountain peaks. It is such parts of the play as these that have led the 
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first readers of snatches of ‘ Little Eyolf’ to declare that in it Ibsen had 
taken a long step toward “Symbolism.” But this is a mistake. It is 
less symbolistic in effect than his last play, ‘The Master Builder.’ It 
is perhaps hard to discriminate between what is now a special manner of 
the so-called “ symbolists” and the general use of symbols in all fine 
poems and dramas. Still, if it be said that the special manner of the 
‘* symbolists”’ is to employ the symbol merely as a prop for the idea and 
to put in it comparatively little life or semblance of life, so that it is vir- 
tually a convention as arbitrary as the alphabet or the signs x and y, while 
the general manner of using symbols be said to be the interpenetration of 
a form or an event having a life and vraisemblance in itself with a deeper 
and more spiritual life and meaning, then, I think, it is easy to see that 
‘Little Eyolf’ is not symbolistic in the special sense, though it is sym- 
bolistic in the most evolved way in the general sense. I am not of 
those who find the special manner of the “symbolists ” objectionable or 
absurd ; it is interesting and artistically valuable on its own plane. 
There is room in art, without prejudice to it, for many such devices. I 
mean only to point out what I take to be a difference which relates the 
“ symbolists ” to Ibsen, but distinguishes their manner from his. 

One other important trait of the new play is the relation of Borgheim 
to its dramatic scheme and motive. He is as genuine, spontaneously right 
and vital a nature, as Dr. Stockmann in Ibsen’s ‘ Enemy of Society ;’ and 
to him, as to the hot-hearted Rita, the sympathy and liking of the reader go 
out easily. Though he plays his part here in the underplot, so to speak, 
his influence upon the piece is important, for he is to be the occasion of 
its last event, — Asta’s decision. He stands, also, as an embodiment of 
that happier ideal faith in the joy of life and the joy of love which is 
denied to Rita and Alfred, and which they are enabled to approach only 
through the suffering, self-control, and spiritual aspiration, leading them 
at last to peace and thankfulness for what life and love may yet bring 
them. 





THE “DEFINITIVE EDITION” OF BROWNING. 


THE complete edition of Browning’s works, in nine volumes, recently 
issued,* is valuable on account of the notes which have been furnished 





* The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. New York and London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1894 ($20.00). Asolando, by Robert Browning. 
Ibid. - $1.50. 
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by Dr. Berdoe, and on account of the fact that it enables one to 
get in a more compact and cheaper shape what is practically the 
English seventeen-volume edition, which incorporates Browning’s last 
revision, and whose peculiar advantage is that it gives the poet’s 
own punctuation. The appearance of the edition is not, however, 
altogether satisfactory. In compressing the matter into nine volumes, 
the publishers have in reality put two volumes of their old edition 
into one, using the plates they already had. There would be no objec- 
tion to this if each tome were marked to contain two volumes. In- 
stead, there is a clumsy double arrangement of titlepages, upon the first 
of which is printed, in the first tome, for example, “ Vol. I.” and the com- 
plete contents, and upon the second titlepage, “ Vol. I.” and only the 
contents of the original Vol. I., the contents of the rest of the tome ap- 
pearing at the beginning of the second volume. This system carried on 
produces, by the time the seventh volume is reached, such an anomaly as 
one titlepage reading “ Vol. VII. Aristophanes’ Apology, The Agamem- 
non of Atschylus, Pacchiarotto and How he worked in Distemper with 
other Poems,” and an inner titlepage, reading “‘ Vol. XIII. Aristophanes’ 
Apology, The Agamemnon of Aéschylus.” Any one fond of fine and 
careful book-making will regret this makeshift, though appreciating the 
great practical advantage of a nine over a seventeen volume edition. It 
is to be regretted also that a “ Definitive Edition,” as this is called, should 
not have had added the much-needed line-numbers looking toward a con- 
cordance of Browning’s works, which must come sooner or later. Dr. 
Berdoe’s notes reproduce the most valuable part of his ‘ Browning Cyclo- 
pedia ;’ namely, his careful work on the allusions. Corrections of errors 
that appeared in that work, and numerous additional explanations of allu- 
sions have been made, while condensation has been effected by omitting 
any interpretations of the poems themselves. The mysterious “ Hudl,” 
who figures in ‘Charles Avison,’ still remains unexplained by Dr. Berdoe, 
though the riddle was solved in Port-LorE for January, 1893. 

‘ Asolando’ and Dr. Berdoe’s notes are also issued in one volume 
uniform with the old sixteen-volume edition, making Vol. XVII. of that 
edition. 





BOOK INKLINGS. 


Nor one of the least of the attractions of the Celtic fairy-tale as 
Mr. Jacobs tells it is the cropping out from time to time of Celtic idioms 
of speech that give a dainty air of quaintness to the story. How much 
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prettier the following than if it were put into the English of the rhetorics : 
“ But he was a lazy little rogue was this Elidore, and as fast as he learned 
to write one letter, he forgot another; so it was very little progress he 
was making.” There is a fertility of imagination, and sometimes, it must 
be confessed, a lack of connectedness in the stories, that must sorely 
puzzle the scientific folk-lorist in any attempt at classification. Indeed, 
there are so many indications that the majority of the tales are the out- 
come of a purely inventive faculty, rather than of spontaneous expression, 
that they would seem to belong more to the realm of culture-lore than to 
that of folk-lore. 

But wherever the scientific classifier may put them, they are charming 
reading both for young and old ; and through the imagination of the artist 
we are introduced in the illustrations to as delightfully horrid-looking 
“beasties” as we have ever before met in the “ Land of Fairie,” as 
well as to the usual lovely maidens and heroic youths. (‘ More Celtic 
Fairy Tales.’ Selected and Edited by Joseph Jacobs. [Illustrated by 
John D. Batten. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. $1.75.) 

‘ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE,’ in ‘The Students’ Series of Eng- 
lish Classics,’ is made notable by one of the best introductions to the 
play we have ever seen. The life of the author, both as to its events 
and literary influences, is sketched by Professor Bates with terseness and— 
strict reference to its purpose, —to interest students and assist teachers 
who are about to study ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ But the outline is 
made up of allusions that are salient, and breath and color animate the 
style to an unusual degree. The divisions following the first, which treats 
of the author, give, with the same readable touch, clear information as to 
the text, sources and structure, and treatment of the drama. A complete 
command of the sources of research is evident in all this, as well as a 
peculiar gift of giving out the summed-up information in an interesting 
way. An expurgated school-text follows, and after it “notes explanatory 
and illustrative,” which appear to be true to their aim, —“ to prick the 
student’s mind into alertness and bring it into closer contact with the 
vital play.” Excellence of manner has so far characterized this little 
manual ; in the suggestiveness of some of these notes and in the “ Ques- 
tions ” which follow them consist its only claim to originality of plan. In 
these questions, particularly, students in class or club will find constant 
prompting to see the play in a new and living light. (‘Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of the Merchant of Venice.’ Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Katharine Lee Bates. 1894. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 35 cts.) 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE: POEMS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


WHITTIER’S ‘THE NORSEMEN.’ 


Upon the fact of the discovery of a rudely chiselled stone, found in 
the early part of the present century in the town of Bradford, on the Mer- 
rimac, Whittier bases his poem of ‘The Norsemen.’ As he says in his 
own note on the poem, the origin of the stone must be left to conjecture, 
but in fancy he connects it with the stories of the Norsemen’s early visits 
to America, and makes it the inspiration of his poetic visions. 

The subject-matter and the imagery of the poem are so simple and so 
closely blended ‘that it will be convenient not to separate them, but con- 
sider them together, one after the other, in each stanza. 

In the first stanza the poet addresses a sort of apostrophe to the 
stone. He calls it a gift from a Past, which does not tell him its story, 
and so he figures that Past as silent and cold, unaffected by his wonder. 
To his imagination the stone is a castaway, left by the ocean of time on 
a strand whose sands are unstable and constantly wasted by the waves. 
Then he questions it as to whose hand wrought it in its present shape, 
concludes that the hand was not without cunning, although untaught, 
and gives an idea of how the stone looks, describing it as a dark and 
unshapely block wrought in rude outline. 

In the following stanzas he conjures up a series of pictures as the 
result of his curiosity. First, there is the picture of the present, the 
stone with its surroundings as now seen by him, with the waters of the 
Merrimac glancing in the sunbeams, and sails and flashing oars sending 
widening circles to the shore, the cultivated fields, and the town. Yet, 
even while the morning breeze is bringing all the sounds of life and bus- 
tle to his ears, the old gray stone is casting a spell upon him that takes 
his thoughts back to the past. From the few descriptive touches that 
bring up the image of home-life and school-hours ; of the railway where 
cars pass without help of horses as on wings of fire; of present human 
life passing to and fro, constantly near him, — the transition is made to 
the past and to loneliness, by the magic of his fancy. 

In the next stanza the present fades away, and a vision of the scene 
as it must once have been, appears to the poet. In place of peopled 
town and cultured fields, he sees the old primeval wood, expanding in 
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all directions and stretching its branches over the stream, which alone 
flows unchanged. In place of the sounds of men, there is nothing but 
the cries of wild animals and birds. The exclamation, “ A Change!” 
is a forcible way of introducing the second picture. And his word, 
“ spectrally,” describing the trees that are no more rising again like ghosts 
and spreading vaguely everywhere, is very effective. Notice, too, the 
personification again of the spirit-wood, when he speaks of it as leaning 
from cliff and crag to throw its wild arm over the stream below. 

With the third stanza, again the scene changes, and the picture it 
presents is the Norse ships sailing up the Merrimac. To the wonted 
haunts of these barks his fancy then travels. The exclamation, “ But 
hark!” like the exclamation of the preceding stanza, attracts the atten- 
tion, and opens the way to the next fancy. The sylvan sights and occa- 
sional cry of beast and bird of the earlier vision are broken in upon by 
human sounds, to which wood and rock echo as the Norse fleet pushes 
eagerly up the river. Notice how by picturesque allusions he gives 
glimpses into the habits and haunts of the Norsemen. He speaks of the 
boats as sea-worn, the masts as strained in the blasts of the North Sea, 
the sails as frozen, as if no warmer light had ever shone upon them than 
Thulé’s low pale sun. To these effective geographical allusions he adds 
others that take us really to the homes and hearts of the Vikings, when 
he speaks of their rounding the icy capes of Jutland, or running before 
the gusts that sweep Loch Lynne, while their wives and daughters watch 
their ships till they fade from view, growing smaller in the mist, “like 
white-winged sea-birds.”’ 

Thulé was the name given by Greek and Roman writers to a land 
situated to the north of Britain, which they believed to be the most 
northerly part of Europe, — a land where the days and nights were twenty- 
four hours long. Later writers have attached the same name both to the 
Shetland Islands and to Iceland, In “the low pale sun” of night, 
Whittier alludes to the phenomenon that in high latitudes for part of the 
year the sun never sets, but moves round and round the horizon, or else 
dips below it for a short time. It makes no difference which Thulé 
Whittier refers to, for both lands were inhabited by the Norsemen. As 
early as the end of the eighth century the Orkneys and Shetlands became 
the rendezvous of Northern Vikings, who sailed thence to ravage the 
coasts of Norway and the western shores and islands of Scotland ; and 
about 872 the Norse settlement in the islands became permanent. 
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The picture the next stanza presents is the crews at nearer view. He 
catches sight of their blue eyes gleaming with joy, notes their dress, hair, 
armor, and makes us hear the clangor of their shields striking together 
in time with the rough songs they chant. To geographical allusions the 
poet now adds literary and historical allusions. The mention of these 
chants and rhymes carries him captive to new fancies, which give us 
glimpses of a still more intimate kind, of the Poetry and Religion, the 
Conquests and the Monuments, of the Northern race. All the old poems 
of the Norsemen are called ‘‘ Sagas.” (See ‘ Saga Literature’ in Pogt- 
LORE, for June-July, ’94, p. 281, for an account; and for an example trans- 
lated from the Icelandic, see ‘The Saga of Thorstein Staff-Stroke,’ 
appended, p. 290.) The “runes” were the ancient Norse characters, 
said to be invented by Odin, and especially suited for brief carven 
inscriptions. They were used for writing, and also were imbued with 
magic charms, the word meaning a “secret.” By “ Zetland’s Scald,” 
Whittier perhaps means the poet who wrote the Orkneyinga Saga; and 
“Odin’s mossy stone of power” may refer to a great sepulchral cairn 
which is one of the most important Norse relics in Shetland. A more 
special allusion is to the little island of Iona on the west coast of Scot- 
land, which is famous on account of the monastery founded there by Saint 
Columba, — an Irish priest who undertook the conversion of the Northern 
Picts. For a long time the monastery of Iona held supremacy among all 
the others founded by Columba and his disciples. It was several times 
plundered and burned by the Norsemen, and its inmates put to death. 
Whittier is probably thinking of Columba when he speaks of the “ sable- 
stoled Culdee,” although “ Culdee” is a word for a priest that did not come 
into use until later. It is not ascertained at what time the name “ Cul- 
dee” was first used ; it was unknown to the biographers of Columba, but 
seems to have been established early in the tenth century, as the title of 
an order of ecclesiastics possessing numerous establishments in Scotland, 
and afew in England and Wales. The Culdees dwelt in monasteries, 
but were not tied down by such strict rules as other orders; and not being 
collected in great communities like the Benedictines, for example, they 
preserved a good deal of individual independence. The rest of the stanza 
refers to the terrifying incursions the Norsemen were in the habit of 
making into all the countries of northwestern Europe. In 787, the ships 
of the Northern Sea Rovers first appeared on the English coast. Thence- 
forward they increasingly overrun the coasts of Scotland, Ireland, Eng- 
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land and France, and occasionally their expeditions go as far as Spain 
and the Mediterranean, as well as to Greenland and the wilds of what 
became New England. 

In the last stanza the vision vanishes. The Poet leads us back to 
every-day life ; the mystic relic which has been the occasion of the whole 
series of pictures becomes again “a broken mass of common stone.” 
Again, in this last stanza, note how with one stroke — another exclama- 
tion, “’T is past ” — the Poet works his will with us. The spectral forest 
which had risen at the bidding of his fancy vanishes, slope and vale are 
bare again, and the tread of men and hum of daily life take its place as 
in the opening description. It is quite in keeping with the modern en- 
vironment that he should now look at the stone more like an antiquarian 
than a seer, making doubtful conjectures as to its origin, as to whether 
it be meant for an idol or a savage, a god of love or war or a Berserker, 
or merely a “ common stone ” without a clew “ by which to trace its name 
or origin or place.” Yet no less the Poet bows in thankfulness for 
the vision of the Past which grew up simply from the sight of the stone, 
and for the faculty which made it possible for him to reconstruct in pri- 
mal freshness the “ buried forms of long ago.” Such a power seems to 
him to partake of the qualities of the Eternal Will, and to indicate that 
man’s mind is of immortal origin. 

Examine the poetic images used in this last stanza, — for example, the 
allusion to a mound of earth and a stone as if they were a grave and its 
monument whence a departed life could be summoned ; the reference to 
Death as a frozen solitude ; the use of the words “ fills anew with breath ” 
as equivalent to peopling with life, etc.,—- and compare these with the, 
imagery used in the previous stanzas, discussing which bit of imagery is 
the strongest. Are any of Whittier’s images sudden or surprising, or do 
they all flow naturally from his subject-matter ? 

Compare his manner of bringing us into knowledge of the Norsemen, 
and into sympathy with them, with Longfellow’s manner in ‘The Skeleton 
in Armor’ as studied in the January PoET-LorE. 

In considering these two poems, we have found that neither poet has 
used one of the special historical facts connected with the discovery of 
America by the Norsemen, and yet that the general fact has caused their 
interest ; and that the whole historical career of the Norsemen as a sea- 
roving race underlies their most baseless fancies. They have so presented 
the Norse characteristics as to bring that people before us in the most 
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lifelike way, and so as to put us in closer sympathy with them and with 
their relation to America than either history or the old sagas themselves 
could do. 

Topics for Debate. — Which of these two poems casts the stronger 
light on the history of the Norsemen and on their early discovery? 

What are the main differences between the two poems in their plan 
and character? 

Is Whittier’s any the less poetic because it does not tell a romantic 
story as Longfellow’s does? Is Longfellow’s any the less poetic because 
it is not so pictorial and definitely suggestive as Whittier’s? : 

f. A. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


OUR NEW COVER. 


WE had hoped to greet our readers at the beginning of the New Year 
with our new cover ; but although our January issue was delayed for this 
reason, our artist, Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, was unable, owing to un- 
foreseen circumstances, to complete the design in time. Our readers will 
all share with us a feeling of regret at parting with the old cover which 
has piloted PoET-LoRE through its first and hardest years of struggle, but 
they will gladly recognize familiar traits that in the new design take on 
new life. Our old standard-bearers — who were originally chosen by us 
as not only important in themselves, but as exponents of the past and pres- 
ent in English Letters, of the Elizabethan and the Victorian age — appear 
again, our standard-bearers as before, but now “also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses,” a noble democracy of poets of 
all climes and times, explaining beyond a shadow of misunderstanding 
the universal yet strictly literary scope of PoET-LORE. 

It may even yet be easy to discover names that are not included ; but it 
should be remembered that now, as before, the principle of representa- 
tion has dictated our choice. The idea has been to typify the literary 
expression of all races. Anglo-Saxon, British, and American, German, 
Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, Persian, Hebrew, Scandinavian, and Russian will be found to be 
represented. As John Burns said at his recent meeting in Boston, when, 
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having mentioned several American poets, some one in the audience asked 
in an aggrieved tone, “ Lowell! Where’s Lowell?” ‘ My dear sir, six will 
have to stand for sixty.” 

The symbolism of the new design interweaves with the ever-living laurel 
of fame the sharp thorns of human suffering that no less belong to the 
experience of poets, and accompany the unfurling and enregistering 
Scroll of Time. The larger scroll, bearing the title of the magazine, is ap- 
propriately made to rest upon the seven-stringed Greek Lyre, which sym- 
bolizes the music of poetry. The mediation of PoEt-LorE in spreading 
abroad the messages of Genius is, perhaps, what the artist means to give 
an ingenious hint of, in making the winged Caduceus of Hermes, messen- 
ger of the gods, the companion of the Lyre of Poesy. 

We cannot ourselves sufficiently express our admiration of the artistic 
skill and poetic handling our friend and artist has shown in this design, 
and we hope all our friendly public, past and to come, will find as much 
meaning and take as much pleasure in it as we do. 


—— “Dip n’T you like the middle play the best ?” “ Yes, it was de- 
cidedly the best piece of the three.” “I don’t see why they don’t always 
leave the best until the last.” This is a true report of a conversation 
overheard at one of the recent performances of the Julia Marlowe-Taber 
Co.; and the plays were ‘The Vagabonds,’ ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ and 
‘Chatterton.’ These remarks did not fall from the lips of devout Brown- 
ingites, but from those of the ordinary unbiassed theatre-goer, who judges 
a play entirely on its merits as interesting and entertaining him, and the 
verdict was given unhesitatingly for Browning. 

Is not this little episode a proof that the appreciation of Browning as a 
playwright is not so many weary years in the future as some of the critics 
would have us believe ? More than one indication has come to us that, 
while the highly cultured product of the age is hugging himself with the 
pleasing thought that, to the general, Browning must forever remain ob- 
scure, the general is getting a better hold of Browning than will ever be 
possible to this superior critic, biassed as he unquestionably is by the 
survival of past shibboleths. . 

Although there was a careful criticism in our January number by 
Professor Triggs on the performance of ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ we cannot 
leave this subject without recording our own appreciation of the sympa- 
thetic interpretation by Mr. and Mrs. Taber of the parts of Colombe and 
Valence. It seems as if, in Valence, Mr. Taber’s powers have for the first 
time been given sufficient scope ; he showed a thorough intellectual grasp as 
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well as an artistic appreciation of the richness and complexity of Valence’s 
nature. It stands to reason that the actor must share, along with the rest 
of humanity, the developing complexity of human nature, and to do him- 
self full justice must have characters to interpret which will rouse these 
growing powers to the utmost. They cannot fitly enact the old children 
of the past; they require to act their brothers, the children of to-day. 
Mrs. Taber has just that right balance of gentleness and dignity in her 
impersonation that make of Colombe such a lovable character. 

Mrs. Taber’s ‘ Chatterton,’ however, is to our mind her finest piece 
of acting, showing wonderful force and dramatic passion. It makes us 
long to see her in some of Ibsen’s subtle women characters, Nora or 
Hedda Gabler. 


A WRITER in Zemple Bar on ‘ The Trees and Flowers of Tennyson’ 
— whose article comes to us through the ever valuable Littedl’s Living 
Age, of December 29 — begins his account with the familiar reference to 
the old bachelor in ‘ Cranford,’ who commended the then young poet’s de- 
scription of “hair . . . more black than ashbuds in the front of March.” 
“ Black,” said he, “‘ they are jet black, madam! And I’ve lived all my 
life in the country ; more shame for me not to know.” Among the more 
interesting of the accurate and happy descriptions of trees which the 
Temple Bar writer notices are these of the elm: “the windy tall elm- 
tree ;” “rocked the full-foliaged elms,”— this phrase being cited as indi- 
cative of their loss of enormous branches when their sturdier neighbors 
weather the storm. The elm branches themselves are described as “ broad- 
curved .. . fledged with clearest green, new from its silken sheath ;” and of 
the little-noticed blossoming time he writes, “ Our elm-trees’ ruddy hearted 
blossom-flake is fluttering down.” 

Among the flower allusions is instanced the list of blue flowers in ‘ The 
Promise of May,’—“ bluebell, harebell, speedwell, bluebottle, succory, for- 
get-me-not ;” and also these, the “little speedwell’s darling blue,” the 
“laburnums, dropping wells of fire,” the “ground flame of the crocus,” 
the “purple-spiked lavender,” and “deep tulips dashed with fiery dew.” 
An interesting comparison is drawn by the writer between Tennyson’s 
expression in ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ “ Pity the violet on the tyrant’s grave,” 
Shakespeare’s “And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, May violets 
spring!” said of Ophelia (‘ Hamlet,’ v. i.), and the following from the first 
satire of Persius : ‘ muncnon e manibus illis, Nunc non e tumulo, fortunataque 
Savilla, Nascentur viole.” The writer makes few observations on the 
descriptions he instances, but from the examples he collects it is easy to 
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see, if it were never before noted, that Tennyson has followed the modern 
impulse to observe familiar natural objects particularly, instead of writing 
of nature in a vague and generalized way, with repetitions of poetic tradi- 
tions, being in such details far less under the bondage of tradition, perhaps, 
than in his themes. Strange that cavillers against the influence of the 
scientific age on poetry have neglected to see how the same age that pro- 
duces a Darwin could not fail to shape a Tennyson who would observe 
more narrowly than any of his elders of the vaunted early days of poesy. 


CURIOUSLY enough, just after having read Mr. Lodge’s interest- 
ing contribution to the January Harper’s on ‘ Shakespeare’s Americanisms,’ 
in which he does not fail to cite Shakespeare’s use of the word “ bag- 
gage” instead of the modern Briticism “ luggage,” a letter in the Stratford- 
on-Avon Herald meets our eyes, which makes much of the distinction, that, 
while both are included in the Latin term émpedimenta, — namely, all that 
which impeded progress, and had to be carried or drawn along by the 
Roman military forces, — the one word, “ baggage,” refers “to that which 
could be carried by an individual,” while the other word, “ luggage,” refers 
to “that which could not be carried thus, either by reason of bulk or 
weight.” The writer of this letter, Mr. J. F. Hunt, adds: “Ancient 
beggars used to carry with them a bag, in which to bestow the food 
given to them. Hence, one phase of the word had a contemptuous sig- 
nification, because of its connection with beggars. Often it is thus used 
by Shakespeare as a term of opprobrium.” The two instances of bag- 
gage cited by Mr. Lodge certainly do not bear out Mr. Hunt’s distinction 
as one that was made by Shakespeare, and in both of them (‘As You 
Like It,’ iii. 2, and ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ i. 2), the figure used in the context 
convicts the poet of speaking like an American of army “ luggage,” as if 
it were “baggage.” All the other instances of the word “ baggage” in 
Shakespeare, as gathered from Mrs. Clarke’s ‘Concordance,’ appear to 
be applied to women or to a supposed woman in Falstaff’s case (* Merry 
Wives,’ iv. 2), in a sense removed from any connotation of émpedimenta 
either of the baggage or luggage variety. On the other hand, Shake- 
speare’s use of “luggage” does not suit the distinction any better, either 
when Caliban’s indignation is roused, that Stephano and Trinculo “ dote 
thus on such luggage” as the gowns and jerkins Ariel has left upon the 
line to entrap them ; when Alonso orders the same worthies to ‘‘ bestow 
their luggage ” (z. ¢., their stolen clothes) where they found it ; or when 
Prince Hal bids Falstaff bring his luggage [ Hotspur’s body] on his back. 
The two remaining instances in ‘ Henry V.,’ in scenes four and seven, 
exemplify a use of “luggage” that seems to belong rather to the live 
impedimenta of an army than its dead weight; to wit, to the lackeys, 
scullions, and cooks, and such-like hangers-on ; from all which it appears 
not only that Mr. Lodge’s citation of “ baggage” as one of Shakespeare’s 
so-called Americanisms holds good, but that such a distinction as Mr. 
Hunt draws, however just or convenient it may now be, is decidedly 
post-Shakespearian. 
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THE ENVIRONMENT OF LITERATURE IN 
ANCIENT ROME. 





HE latest editor of Catullus begins his excellent intro- 
duction by asserting that the prehistoric beginnings 
of Latin lyric in Rome were “ as rude and shapeless as 
the life of her people ; ” and he goes on to speak, rather 

pityingly, we suppose, of “the rough farmer populace of the turf- 
walled village by the Tiber.” Rude and rough enough that early 
life was, no doubt; but something of shrewd foresight, something, 
too, of the sturdy enjoyment that strength and courage bring with 
them, must have fallen to the lot of those unknown pioneers who 
planted so wisely, or so happily, just where all roads, whether by 
land or water, met, that turf-clad rampart, — within which were 
bred the future lords of Latium, of Italy, of the whole Mediterranean 
world. 

We may paraphrase here the words of the German historian 
Péhlmann : — 


“Tt was surely of the utmost significance, that isolated hills 
like the Palatine and Capitoline, peculiarly fitted for strong defence, 
lay just upon the edge of the river-current, the natural frontier of 
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the Latins toward their Northern neighbors,—and also just at 
the point where the only island in the upper course of the stream 
renders more easy the crossing of that frontier barrier. The con- 
trol of this point must always have been a vital matter for the 
whole Latian plain. The legends still preserve traces of the 
struggles which went on from the earliest times about this out- 
lying point on the bounds of three nationalities (Latins, Etruscans 
and Sabines). Its position has, however, a still higher signifi- 
cance; for it was surely one of the causes which united the 
once isolated settlements on the several hills in a single political 
and social organism; which, in other words, created the Roman 
city-state.” 


The most striking characteristic of that state is the complete 
' merging of the individual in the family, the family in the nation. 
This is curiously illustrated even in their proper names. They 
hardly used freely more than a half-dozen, and a man is Caius 
Gneius or Marcus merely to distinguish him, if need be, from his 
brother or cousin. Each one is more a Sczvola, a Scipio, a 


Claudius than his proper self ; and even between families the dis- 
tinction is not deeply marked. Each man is first a Roman, then 
his father’s son, and, moreover, will bear transplanting, at any 
age, to continue any dying line. The most illustrious of Scipios 
was born and bred an AEmilius. It matters little. Augustus was 
Julius’s heir and son by adoption. That he had a father, I 
imagine, never once occurred to us. I do not believe it is wholly 
our fancy that nearly all members of the Roman aristocracy, at 
least, had almost the same cast of features, certainly much the 
same expression and bearing. 

In Athens, adoption must often have seemed like a farce, 
though so regularly practised under religious sanction, as in Rome, 
to prevent the extinction of the family. Indeed, it is often through 
the veil of similar usages that the diversity between Roman and 
Hellenic nature most plainly appears. Pericles and Socrates to- 
gether strove, and failed, to modify the fatal individuality of an 
Alcibiades ; and who can tell us anything of the family of Alci- 
biades? Every able Greek seems to stand quite alone, without 
kin. 
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Now this suppression of individualism among the Romans was 
largely the result of an environment which made them a well- 
disciplined, compact mass of soldiers. (That the environment had 
at least as much influence in this case as heredity, is indicated 
by the strikingly similar effect of like social conditions in Sparta.) 
For every Roman, war and routine political action was an impera- 
tive duty; self-improvement of every sort was relegated to his 
“leisure” (otium). Professional artists, of every kind, were 
usually purchased or hired from without. Hardly one of their 
early poets was a freeborn Roman citizen. The dramatists, 
especially, were regarded as mere caterers to the amusement 
of the populace. The actors were slaves (or freedmen), and were 
flogged if they played badly. They were furthermore incapable of 
citizenship or military service, and under. special police control 
Patriotic, old-fashioned Romans like Cato stoutly resisted the 
encroachments of Greek letters as of Greek vices. Even to the 
end, it was in the proper tone to apologize for literary activity, as 
a mere diversion from serious living. Thus even Cicero, after 
speaking of legal studies, steps aside (*‘ De Oratore,’ I. § 212): 
“ And to turn to more trivial pursuits . . . the musician, the gram- 
marian, the poet.” ... Such passages occur often in Cicero’s 
other works also. And Horace, though he laughed at his own 
failure as a soldier (‘ Odes,’ II. vii.), and stoutly denied that he 
ever dabbled in politics (‘Satires,’ II. vi.), very rarely touches 
the note that vibrates throughout Pindar, from the haughtily 
modest close of the first Olympian onward, —the note of proud 
confidence in his own art, as the bestower of immortality on worthy 
men. Horace does indeed know how to strike this string, es- 
pecially when under the direct spell of Pindar; for example, 
(‘ Odes,’ IV. 9; we quote the version of Sir Theodore Martin) : 

“* Many, many have lived who were valiant in fight, 
Before Agamemnon ; but all have gone down, 


Unwept and unknown, in the darkness of night, 
For lack of a poet to hymn their renown.” 


This is almost as lofty a note as Clough’s “ Come, poet, come!” 
But much oftener Horace, too, is ready with a half-bantering apol- 
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ogy for “ trifling with literature ;” and there is hardly a Roman 
poet from whom more or less serious words to a similar effect could 
not be quoted. Cato seems to be repining at the departure of 
the good old ways when he says, “ No honor was paid to the poetic 
art. If anyone devoted himself to it . . . he was called a vaga- 
bond.” But the old feeling died harder than Cato supposed. 
That all this was poor soil for the highest forms of art to spring 
up, needs no argument. 

The divinities of the Romans are for the most part more or less 
dimly realized abstractions, presiding each over his or her ap- 
pointed task, like a dutiful citizen; for the Romans, even more 
than most races, had made to themselves gods in their own image. 
The action of these methodical creatures may be calculated accu- 
rately, in accordance with a sort of compact, by which certain 
sacrifices and honors are due to them as suzerains from the subject 
races of men. The slightest informality. or interruption vitiates 
a prayer, as it would a technical legal document or a formal treaty. 
Of such myths as the Greeks delighted to relate about their very 
human divine beings, there is little trace on Italian soil. Some 
Greek figures are indeed borrowed very early ; for example, Heracles 
and Castor and Pollux were brought to Italy many centuries before 
our era. But they continued to be Greeks. And indeed, while 
something poetical might perhaps have been made of the house- 
hold Lar, of the Genius that watches each man from birth to death, 
(Horace, Epist. II. II. 187-189), of old Faunus, the rustic divinity 
often confused later with the Greek Pan, etc.,— what could we 
expect of Terminus, the god of boundaries, Janus, the god of 
beginnings, Volutina, the goddess of corn-husks, and their kind ? 
—not to mention “hoary Faith” (Virgil, AEn. I. 292) “ Mind” (Livy, 
XXII. 10), “ Virtue,” “ Honor” (Livy, XXVII. 25. 7), and even 
prosier abstractions, all of which had their several temples and 
rituals. Professor Nettleship reminds us that an enormous list of 
the minor divinities has been transferred from the learned pages 
of Varro to the fourth book of St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate 
Dei.’ 

The early Greeks evolved in some way, or inherited, a belief in 
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gods of a far more plastic and livelier nature. The Hellenic fancy 
soon supplied these congenial divinities with an unbounded variety 
of personal adventures. Such popular myths in their turn fur- 
nished material for, and quickened the imagination of, the great 
poets whom the race produced in such rapid succession. No such 
stimulus was furnished by the early Latins to their poets, so far 
as we can discover. The Italians had not the mythmaking power. 
We always see in our imagination the ancient Latin peasant 
standing firm behind the ploughshare or the pike; the Greek, as 
he steers his bark cheerily into the blue waters of some unknown 
sea, opens his eyes wide in fearless curiosity and wonderment. 

As for the stories of individual heroism that adorn Roman 
history through the legendary period, few of them are myths at all 
in the Greek sense. They are perhaps rather, in many cases, 
echoes of real occurrences, magnified and glorified in tradition by 
family and national pride. They illustrate finely the single theme 
of “All for the Fatherland.” They often thrill the heart of a 
patriot; but after all, they are not in themselves the stuff on which 
the poetic imagination feeds. And lastly, the debt to the Greeks 
even here — whether for the form given to the original traditions, 
or for enriching the literary ingenuity of a Livy — can neither be 
effectively denied, nor yet estimated with accuracy. 

The Romans did feel a certain awe and reverence in the 
presence of Nature in her wilder and lonelier aspects, not wholly 
unlike what is revealed in much English poetry since Wordsworth. 
But this feeling can hardly be described as a contribution of their 
religion to the resources of poetry. It is but the universal in- 
fluence of Nature, when contemplated reflectively, upon man, her 
child. Indeed, the Latin poet who feels this reverence most, or 
at any rate gives it most adequate expression, is Lucretius; and 
he was essentially an atheist. In some of his finest bursts of pure 
poetry he assails Religion— that is, any belief in conscious super- 
human powers able to afféct earthly affairs —as the source of the 
worst crimes and miseries of men. 

The likeness, and the unlikeness, in the two races parted by 
the Adriatic has been touched on more than once already; and, 
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indeed, the Roman character is in our thoughts almost inevitably 
to be compared and contrasted with the Greek nature. Perhaps 
the most familiar ancient illustration of this comparison is the 
claim Virgil puts into the mouth of Anchises after the long array 
of shadows, the great Romans yet to be, has passed in stately 
review before him in the under-world (‘ Aéneid,’ VI. vss. 


847-853) :— 


“ Others shall mould more deftly the breathing bronze, I concede it, 
Or from the marble block lead forth the face of the living: 
Others excel in the pleading of causes, delineate better 
Movements of heavenly bodies, and tell of the stars and their risings. 
Thou, oh Roman, remember to curb with thy empire the nations. 
These thine arts shall be, and of peace to impose the conditions, 
Sparing those who submit, but crushing in battle the haughty.” 


Both the claim and the concession go perhaps a step too far. 
Roman art, science, and indeed literature too must fully acknowl- 
edge the mastery of the Greeks. But it is curious that the one 
department of letters made prominent in these lines is forensic 
and judicial eloquence. Here, and perhaps here only, the nation 
of Cicero, as might in fact have been confidently expected, fairly 
held its own. 

On the other hand, such a peculiar magnanimity and good 
faith of Rome toward conquered foes as her gentlest poet here 
claims, most readers of her history will seek in vain. ‘‘ How cold 
are thy baths, oh Apollo!” exclaims Jugurtha, merely one of a 
long line of vanquished chieftains, strangled or left to starve in 
the Mamertine dungeon, while the triumphant victor passes up to 
give thanks to Jupiter, “best and greatest,” in his temple upon 
the Capitoline. War has been in all ages a merciless game; and 
even our own country felt the grim unconscious humor of old 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s despatches, full of pious thankfulness, to the 
wife in his own luxurious chimney corner : — 


“ Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below : 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow! ” 


Punch’s free version caught the tone, if not the words. A nation 
of soldiers knows little of magnanimity and generosity toward the 
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weak. Even the patriotic and rhetorical Livy is too fair not to 
turn toward us occasionally the baser silvern side of the shield in- 
scribed with the hackneyed “ fides Romana,’— the Roman good 
faith. 

The story of Camillus (Livy, book v. chapter 27) sending back 
bound, to the beleaguered city of Falerii, the schoolmaster who 
would have betrayed into his hands the youths of the chief fami- 
lies, is well invented at the least; and the picture of his boys, 
armed with Roman rods, and bidden to flog the traitor back to 
town, must have thrilled with pleasure the heart of many an 
urchin since the reluctant school-boy Horace conned his Greek 
and Latin at the feet of Orbilius, “master of many blows.” 
(Horace, Epistles, II. I. 70-71.) Perhaps the folk of Falerii really 
yielded to this Roman courtesy, rather than to hunger, or to 
Camillus’ battering-rams. But it is at least a fair companion 
picture from the same “storied page,” when the Senate repudi- 
ates the disgraceful treaty of the Caudine Forks, delivers over in 
fetters, to the Samnites, the consuls who had made the peace, 
but utterly refuses to restore the true “ statum quo ante” by 
marching their army again into the fatal gap. The words of the 
Samnite Pontius on that occasion are cutting enough (Livy IX. 
XI. 6-7): — 

“Will you never fail to find an excuse for violating your pledges 
after defeat? You gave hostages to Porsena, — and stole them 
away. You redeemed your city with gold from the Gauls; and 
they were cut down in the act of receiving it. You pledged us 
peace, to regain your captive legions: and that peace you now 
repudiate. Always you cover deception with some fair pretence 
of justice.” 


Doubtless the Roman only smiled grimly at the arraignment. 
Though it salved his deep-wounded pride to complain of Hanni- 
bal’s “ Punica fides,” when out-generalled upon every battlefield ; 
though he would fain imagine that even Pyrrhus, first of chivalric 
knights-errant, had inherited with his Greek blood rather Ulysses’ 
craft than Achilles’ valor, — yet he himself did not need a Richelieu 
to teach him that the “ fox’s skin must needs piece out the lion’s 
hide.” 
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And yet, in the largest sense, the contrast of Virgil is sound; 
his boast is justified. Of the two great nations who for us essen- 
tially make up antiquity, the Greeks are the representatives of 
beauty, the Romans of lasting strength. The spiritual life of our 
world is largely Hellenic still, yet we live in the shell of political 
and social habits left to us from Czsar’s moulding hand. The 
story of antiquity is the tale of the gradual absorption, by Rome, 
of the Latins, of the Italians, of mankind; but from conquered 
Hellas it almost seems as if that sturdy warrior-folk obtained the 
boon which the Undine of our Northern fable receives from union 
with a mortal, —the gift of a soul! 

The Roman succeeded where even Themistocles ard Pericles 
failed, in shaping an unconguerable state. In political history, in 
the development of law, in sociology, Rome holds for centuries the 
central thread in the web that forms the story of humanity. But 
literature is, above all else, a fine art. Its first external requisite 
is artistic form. The immortal part of its substance can be sup- 
plied only by creative power. And so Roman literature is, as it 
were, illuminated by reflected light, or at least only at. rare 
moments, — when a Catullus sings ora Caius Gracchus speaks — 
by the divine glow from within. 

It is no accident that the extant works hardly begin until the 
energies of the nation had reached and passed their culmination in 
the life-struggle against Hannibal and Carthage. The race lacked 
the fairest gift of the gods, a creative imagination, and was, to say 
the least, fully mature when that imperfect substitute, a refined 
taste, was supplied from without. As the Greek mythology at 
once overwhelmed and permeated the old Roman theology, almost 
hiding from our view the native Pantheon of scanty and prosaic 
abstractions, so the quaint national chants, the heroic ballads, — 
if any had till then indeed been preserved, — faded out of sight in 
the sunshine of Hellenic, or the moonlight of Hellenistic, poetry. 

More deplorable and far more strange it is that a late and 
debased phase of Greek rhetoric controlled even the historical 
school of Rome. Here, it would seem, we might have trusted the 
conservatism, the national pride, the unpoetic nature of the folk, to 
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give most efficient aid. There is no race from whom we would 
more confidently expect the preservation and sober interpretation 
of its own records and monuments. If such a work was done, its 
results have largely perished with the writings of Cato and of 
Varro. Instead of this, Livy is far more rhetorical, far less con- 
scientious in research, than a Greek like Polybius (not to men- 
tion Thucydides, who hardly possessed any Hellenic imagination 
at all, and could write, in the age of Sophocles and Phidias, as if 
he had never heard of a myth or a work of art!). 

From Livius Andronicus to Boethius, Latin literature is always 
in its forms, as a rule, largely in its substance also, affected vitally 
by Greek influences; and those Romans whose place in the 
world’s literature is most assured — Lucretius and Catullus, Cicero, 
Horace, and Virgil — were most completely and avowedly under the 
spell of Greek masters, in the closest sympathy with the Hellenic 
spirit. There is much, indeed, now bearing the classic stamp, 
held in comparative honor, or at least seriously studied, which 
would sink at once to the level of rather coarse and crude trans- 
lation, if by a happy chance the Greek originals could be restored 
to us. Menander and Philemon would dethrone Plautus and 
Terence. The scrolls of the Greek philosophers themselves would 
push aside the Ciceronian transcriptions and dilutions. Nay, per- 
haps even half the pearls of Horace’s songs would find their 
rightful place in a Greek anthology! 

It is especially important to say distinctly and repeatedly what 
we may sometimes forget in the study of details, that Latin litera- 
ture, and indeed any modern literature as well, can be adequately 
understood only when we trace its proper connection with the 
source and fountain-head for all culture (at any rate of the occi- 
dent), in the essentially original and creative Greek poetry, from 
Homer to Theocritus. 

The general substance of what has been said thus far stands 
upon the opening pages of almost every history of Latin literature. 
The historians of Roman letters do not so often add what seems to 
me, however, equally evident, that these very conditions may make 


the study of this subject the more directly instructive and helpful 
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to us, here and now, in America at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In Greecé we seem to see a whole race of artists, and in 
its midst arises a long series of creative writérs, each endowed 
with unique genius. In Rome, a succession of industrious literary 
workers, despite the incubus of a rude, prosaic, and unimaginative 
folk, burdened as well as guided by the abundance of Greek 
models, slowly attained to good taste and correctness of form. 

Among us, too, even the first masterly creative genius is yet 
to appear; and if he comes, he will doubtless find for himself, 
with unerring instinct, whatever will feed and stimulate him best. 
But our boldest present aim, as teachers and students, can hardly 
be loftier than the diffusion of good taste through the attentive 
study of earlier masterpieces; and as I have said, this is just 
about what the Romans attained, and illustrated creditably in 
their literary productions, so long before us. The body and sub- 
stance of their thought was, of course, largely Italian. The forms 
they showed judgment in borrowing from their masters. 

Even this much it can hardly be claimed that they held long 
after the Augustan age. Doubtless the closing of all avenues for 
a free and independent career, under the empire, indirectly des- 
troyed literature, as it undermined Roman manhood generally. 
Once more only, in Tacitus Quintilian and the younger Pliny, 
sound taste reasserted itself, and left lasting memorials in the field 
of letters. After them, the most prominent writers furnish as a 
rule the most impressive warnings of ill-used learning and mis- 
applied brilliancy. 

The illustrious English historian who has recently died, Edward 
A. Freeman, was never weary of insisting upon the essential unity 
of all art, all literature, all history, the oneness of the story of our 
own race. He has ridiculed with great force, in particular, the 
notion that the Latin language has ever died. But he would 
certainly agree—has indeed doubtless said far more forcibly 
than I can—that, while no date or event ever sets a precise 
and accurate limit, yet particular impulses, the peculiar innate 
forces of this and that folk or age, do exhaust themselves, and 
cease to count, directly, among the significant factors of the 
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world’s life. So the Roman’s appreciation of literary form and 
substance, almost never an intuition, rather in nearly every 
worker a conscious acquisition from without, spent itself long 
before the age of the five good emperors had passed away. 

The story of the Latin speech perhaps becomes most interest- 
ing as the differentiation toward the Romance languages begins to 
be perceptible. But for the story of Roman literature we hardly 
need look far, nor long, beyond the generation that Quintilian 
would fain have recalled to purer models, from the style of a 
Seneca to that of a Cicero. And even of the stretch from Nevius 
to Quintilian, perhaps an epigrammatic phrase of Schanz is not 
vitally inadequate : ‘‘ Roman literature forms the bridge, over which 
Hellenism reaches the modern world.” 

William Cranston Lawton. 





RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO CHESNEAU: A RECORD 
OF LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 


F late years, Ruskinana seems to have developed into 
something of a science, and hardly a season passes 
without some evidence of Ruskin’s presence and work. 
But by far the most important of these “ana” are the 

invaluable series of privately printed letters, issued under the 

editorial supervision of Mr. T. J. Wise; and of which a further 
volume is now before us, consisting of Ruskin’s letters to Ernest 

Chesneau. Until issued in this limited form by Mr. Wise, these 

letters had remained unpublished; but they are undoubtedly of the 

first importance to any who would estimate aright the work of Mr. 

Ruskin. Full of. insight, with the old kindly humor still in the 

ascendant, these letters are a veritable revelation concerning the 

man and his work; while occasional flashes of genius light up 
some aphoristic phrase, and we are once more bound -to con- 
fess that this man “speaketh with authority, and not as the 
scribes.” 
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The story of Ruskin’s friendships would form an interesting 
chapter in literary biography. All sorts and conditions of men 
seem to have come under his personal sway, and to have been 
touched and moulded by the impress of his personality. No 
sooner was he drawn into more or less personal relationship 
with any individual, than he at once took pains to instruct, elu- 
cidate, or advise; and letter followed letter in rich profusion 
till the task was accomplished. So it comes about that we are 
now gleaning in this rich harvest-field of epistolatory literature; 
to which, however, only the select few are at present invited, — 
although it is our privilege to be enabled to open the gate 
pretty widely to the readers of PorT-LoRE. 

M. Chesneau is best known by his ‘English School of Paint- 
ing, wherein he devotes considerable space to the work of the 
Pre-Raphaelites and the modern school. His criticism is candid 
enough ; but praise is by no means wanting, although Mr. Ruskin 
considers him guilty of “ being too ready to forgive the transgres- 
sions of minor genius,” —a not unpardonable offence, surely! He 
also seems to think that Chesneau has to some extent wasted his 
own and the reader’s time in searching for beauties of small account, 
and in descriptions of accidental and evanescent fancy. Be this as 
it may, Chesneau’s book is by far the best of its kind, and gives the 
English reader a succinct and trustworthy account of the work of 
the artists of his own country. 

It was in February, 1867, that M. Chesneau wrote to Mr. Ruskin 
for permission to make certain extracts from his works. As was 
natural to a man of Mr. Ruskin’s temperament, he was gratified by 
this request, and expressed himself as being highly flattered by it ; 
but he replied that there were many imperfect statements and rea- 
sonings in his works which he wished to complete before their 
further public extension. He had already begun to do this in some 
papers in the Art Fournal, — ‘ The Cestus of Aglaia,’ — but illness 
had interrupted. He assured his correspondent that, when he 
was able to resume and complete these, he should be grateful to 
“any translator who would honour him by putting them before the 
public in France.” 
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Nothing daunted, however, M. Chesneau again approached the 
Professor, expressing his desire not only to translate, but to write 
an introduction to some of his works. This drew the following 
characteristic reply : — 

DENMARK HILt, Feb. 13, 1867. 

My DEAR Sir, —I am sincerely obliged by the favour of your 
letter. I am quite sure that I could never hope for more just and 
more charitable interpretation. I am entirely convinced that the 
spirit (Jody I would more sadly say) of the age is such as to render 
it wholly impossible for it to nourish or receive any great art 
whatsoever. It has polluted and crushed our Turner into the mad- 
nesses which you saw (and which none mourned more than J), it 
has turned your Gustave Doré into a mirror of the mouth of Hell; 
made your Gérome an indecent modeller in clay instead of a painter, 
and puffed up the conscientious vanity of the Germans into un- 
seemly mimicries of ancient error and hollow assumption of repul- 
sive religion. I have no hope for any of us but in a change in the 
discipline and framework of all society, which may not come to 
pass yet, nor perhaps at all in our days; and therefore it is that I 
do not care to write more, or to complete what I have done, feeling 
it all useless, Still less to send it abroad in its crude state. 

Faithfully and respectfully yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


Here, for the present, M. Chesneau apparently let the matter 
drop, going quietly on with his own work, — writing in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, etc., and in other ways fostering the study of art. 
However, in the course of some months he writes again to Profes- 
sor Ruskin, which called forth the following : — 


DENMARK HILL, Oct. 25, 1868. 


My pear Sir, — Arriving at home, I find your very interesting 
book, and your obliging letter. I am very proud of the interest 
which you do me the honour to take in my work; but-all that I 
have said or tried to say, is so incomplete and so brokenly arranged, 
that I have little satisfaction in any one’s reading it until I can, if 
life is spared me, fill up the deficient and confused portions, and 
then reduce all into clearer form. Your work seems to have been 
most conscientiously performed, and the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent schools admirably delineated. But I think you interest your- 
self in too many people. There are never more than one or two 
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Nothing daunted, however, M. Chesneau again approached the 
Professor, expressing his desire not only to translate, but to write 
an introduction to some of his works. This drew the following 


characteristic reply : — 
DENMARK HILt, Feb. 13, 1867. 
My DEAR S1r, —I am sincerely obliged by the favour of your 
letter. I am quite sure that I could never hope for more just and 
more charitable interpretation. I am entirely convinced that the 
spirit (Jody I would more sadly say) of the age is such as to render 
it wholly impossible for it to nourish or receive any great art 
whatsoever. It has polluted and crushed our Turner into the mad- 
nesses which you saw (and which none mourned more than I), it 
has turned your Gustave Doré into a mirror of the mouth of Hell; 
made your Gérome an indecent modeller in clay instead of a painter, 
and puffed up the conscientious vanity of the Germans into un- 
seemly mimicries of ancient error and hollow assumption of repul- 
sive religion. I have no hope for any of us but in a change in the 
discipline and framework of all society, which may not come to 
pass yet, nor perhaps at all in our days; and therefore it is that I 
do not care to write more, or to complete what I have done, feeling 
it all useless. Still less to send it abroad in its crude state. 
Faithfully and respectfully yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


Here, for the present, M. Chesneau apparently let the matter 
drop, going quietly on with his own work, — writing in the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts, etc., and in other ways fostering the study of art. 
However, in the course of some months he writes again to Profes- 
sor Ruskin, which called forth the following : — 
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that I have little satisfaction in any one’s reading it until I can, if 
life is spared me, fill up the deficient and confused portions, and 
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most conscientiously performed, and the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent schools admirably delineated. But I think you interest your- 
self in too many people. There are never more than one or two 
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great painters in any nation at one time; when ¢hey are once under- 
stood, the school work is easily massed around them. Nevertheless 
I admit that there is considerable interest in all modern schools, 
about the men who have missed their destiny, and would have been 
great, if this or that evil star had not afflicted them. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, J. RusKIN, 


There is apparently a gap in this correspondence of about four- 
teen years between the above letter and the one that follows it, 
and possibly during this long interval the opinions of both men 
had become somewhat changed. But the correspondence was now 
to be renewed, and their acquaintance to ripen into a warm friend- 
ship. The following letter is of much interest : — 


St. CERGUES, VAUD, SWITZERLAND, Sept. 4, 1882. 


My DEAR Sir, —I got your kind letter at Champagnole, and 
my chief object in writing to-day is to thank you with all my heart 
for the books you have favoured me by sending to England. And, 
as I said in my former note, you should at once have any of mine 
that bore on your subject. But I believe those I have ordered my 
publisher to send you — my introductory series of ‘Oxford Lec- 
tures’: ‘The Two Paths’: and ‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’ — are nearly all 
that refer to the business you have in hand. And as I see by re- 
ferring to your first letter that the notice of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood is to form a suite d’ études, I will defer the statement 
of anything that personally interests me in the school until I have 
had the privilege of reading your opening papers. 

I may say, as to the relation of their aims to mine, that — with- 
out being actually conscious of their concurrence with me — they 
were the first who practically carried out the methods of study from 
Landscape which were recommended in my analysis of the Art of 
Turner; and that with them, as with him, the Nature or the Mo- 
tive of human passion which they represented were always primary 
— the making of a picture, secondary. 

To Claude and Poussin, rocks and trees were only created in 
order to make Claudesque and Poussinesque compositions. But, 
in Turner’s mind, he himself and all that is in him were only made 
to paint rocks and trees. Similarly the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood systematically subordinated their pictures to the reality — 
and became often harsh and apparently artless, from intensity of 
honest emotion. 

Ever your faithful servant, J. Ruskin. 
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That Ruskin’s appreciation of Chesneau’s work was growing, 
will be evident from the next letter: — 


HomE Hitt, Lonpon, Dec. 13, 1882. 


My DEAR Sir, —I must thank you very earnestly, in the name 
of English artists, for your candid and laborious enquiry into the 
just claims of our principal modern school. And indeed I will do 
all in my power to assist you in the matter; but for the old books 
or newspaper articles of mine, I am without copies or memory my- 
self; and I am ashamed to see by the sentence in your second 
page — “ gue vous avez voulu m’offrir” — that there must have been 
some mistake or delay in sending you the books I intended for 
you. I cannot think that I neglected to write to my publisher. 
But, in any case, he has order now to forward to you the collection 
of my letters, which contains, I think, most of those on ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,’ and two volumes of my ‘ Oxford Lectures,’ which, 
however, I fear you will find too general to be of interest to 
you. I entreat your pardon for my apparent carelessness ; but 
I believe the mistake has not been mine, andI am now at your 
command in any way you will direct me for your service. 

With every sentiment of esteem and respect, 
Your faithful servant, 
J. Ruskin. 


Our next extract is peculiarly interesting, in that it has to do 
with the explanation of the term “ Pre-Raphaelitism ;” but for 
this we must wait till our next issue. 

William G. Kingsland. 


(To be continued.) 








TENNYSON’S SONGS. 
A NOTE ON LYRIC POETRY. 


Ports who have made a name and a place for themselves among 
the greater writers often shine as brilliantly in some of the lesser 
fields of their art as in those on which their reputation chiefly rests. 
It is thus with the poet who has shown himself to be so sympathetic 
a representative of the deepest thought and aspiration of his time. 
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Alfred Tennyson will be remembered principally for his ‘Idyls 
of the King,’ his dramatic works, genuine appreciation of which is 
slowly but surely growing, and his elegy on the death of the friend 
of his youth, the melodious and profoundly consoling ‘In Memo- 
riam.’ The writing, however, of these elaborate poems has left 
him leisure to cultivate another garden-space of his art which has 
yielded him as lovely products as any which he has attempted. 
As a song-writer, he has brought us blossom which in color and 
perfume is equal to that of any of his contemporaries. 

The writing of a good song is one of those difficult achieve- 
ments which often escapes the skill of poets successful in larger 
undertakings. A song above all ought to have melody; it must 
so build itself up that the words appear to fall into their places to 
a tune that masters and pervades them. It must be satisfied with 
a single moment of human feeling or passion or experience; it 
should have but little complexity, and its essential simplicity is 
often its crowning success and difficulty. It is the utterance of 
the individual soul in its joy or sorrow, but with such use of the 
merely individual that we have before us the expression of a 
sorrow or joy that belongs to all mankind. 

It is to this last point that I wish to draw attention, and the 
light which Tennyson’s song-writing throws upon it. Lyric 
poetry has been called the expression of the individual man; it 
has given utterance to his special hopes or fears or imaginings. 
It has of course the widest range; patriotism, love, rage, passion, 
patience, are to be found in it. The true lyric, however, is always 
individual; the poet pours forth as from himself the feeling which 
has prompted the song. It is perhaps for this reason that the 
pre-eminent lyric poets are less happy in efforts requiring a more 
impersonal rendering. The intensity of the feeling lessens with 
the transference to a consciousness other than the poet’s own, 
and the narrative becomes dull beside the vigor of the brief song. 
The dramatic poets, whose successes span both fields, the inner 
and the outer, afford us lyrics as fervid as any, notably Shake- 
speare and Goethe, to whom even Burns and Heine must give place 
in the appropriate spheres of these latter. 
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The lyric is the voice of the individual spirit ; but as such it 
can hardly be of wide or enduring interest. Indeed, from this 
point of view it has a tendency to become simply unintelligible. 
What is strictly private to me or any one is in the main inex- 
pressible, and makes so faint an appeal upon others that its value 
as an utterance is very slender. The lyric thus runs the risk of 
being trivial and vague and obscure, and it needs to be redeemed 
into largeness of meaning. The individual experience requires to 
be so treated that large interests relate themselves to it and ex- 
press themselves by means of it, and such reserve of the purely 
private is necessary that the inexplicable is avoided, and the 
universal, which is the native land of all men, and therefore most 
intimately known by them, shines through it, makes it entirely 
apprehensible, and elevates it into charm and beauty, — for these 
latter belong only to that which is permanent, and are part of the 
essential life of man. The lyric remains the voice of the unique 
experience ; but the poet, by his subtle comprehension and power 
of imaginative interpenetration, reveals through it the larger and 
truer life which alone can give the experience genuine value and 
import. 

The songs of Tennyson illustrate this principle in a marked 
degree, and these poems are among the most suggestive of their 
class. They will repay very careful study, and nowadays, when 
the minor poet is legion, and his brief effusions meet us on all 
sides, a recurrence to the practice of a great artist will perhaps do 
the art no harm. In no place is the principle more fully illustrated 
than in Tennyson’s dialect poems, and nowhere are the dangers 
peculiar to lyric poetry more marked than in verse of that kind. 
The very medium employed is a particularizing one; and the likeli- 
hood is that the merest truism, or details wholly incapable of 
arousing any interest, will make up the poem, as any one can prove 
for himself by translating an ordinary dialect ditty into English. 

To begin with a poem in which the principle has very clear 
and simple illustration. The lyric beginning, “The splendor falls 
on castle walls,” one of the interludes of ‘ The Princess,’ has 
received deserved commendation, and within its brief compass the 
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scene evoked is certainly particularized enough ; a competent 
painter would have no difficulty in placing it upon his canvas. 
The mountain, the cataract, the lake, the long level light, are all 
brought vividly before us; and then the resounding bugle, and the 
echoes repeating themselves from cliff and scar, and fading away 
“like horns from elf-land faintly blowing.” All is definite, present, 
clear ; then come the lines in the closing stanza : — 


‘* Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever.” 


It is as if a door were opened into a new world: the real and 
the outer melt away; the transitory disappears, and we are admitted 
into a deeper, truer realm, where the echo is living as well as the 
song, where the thing done comes back to us through the eyes of 
a friend, where the permanent shines as an all-including and 
all-supporting beneficence. 

Again, in another of the interludes in the same poem : — 

“ Home they brought her warrior dead, 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry ; 


All her maidens watching said, 
‘She must weep or she must die.’” 


They comforted her with praises of her dead warrior; they 
called him worthy to be loved; one of the maidens removed the 
cloth from the high and severe face: it was all in vain. Then the 
wise old nurse stepped forward, and placed her little son on her 


knee. 
“ Like a summer tempest came her tears; 
‘ Sweet my child I live for thee.’ ” 


The life which had seemed buried with the dead soldier was 
here again in visible and gracious beauty; his purposes, his activi- 
ties, the very cause for which he had given up all, were renewed 
in the noble child. In the presence of the reality for which he had 
done so much and to which she might devote what of effort was 
left to her, a stony grief seemed weak and futile; she had indeed 
touched the immortality of which his mortal part and experience 
had been only a sign and manifestation. 
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Again, in the beautiful lyric whose music is so fine that I 
cannot forbear putting it down here entire : — 

“ All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley where thy waters flow 
I walked with one I loved two and thirty years ago. 
All along the valley while I walked to-day, 

The two and thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 

The living voice to-day was as the voice of the dead, 
And all along the valley, by rock and cave and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me.” 

The experience is again a simple one: a revisiting of a place 
known years before ; the lovely landscape again makes its impres- 
sion. But suddenly a deeper thought emerges behind and above 
the present enjoyment; the visible passes into the truer and the 
unseen; a whole lifetime of hopes and struggles and friendships 
surges around us; we are once more amid that long and trium- 
phant wrestle with the whole of Modern Doubt whose record is 
in the pages of ‘In Memoriam ;’ and out of the present and simple 
and transient, we find our way into that victory, permanent and 
unassailable, which is the grand result of that elegy, whose close 
is a pzean. 

It would be easy to carry this analysis of Tennyson’s lyrics 
further; and one might show that, in all his maturer work, this 
union of an individual experience with a larger and truer purport 
is to be found. The form of the poem has all the fervor and 
strength of feeling which belongs to the limited concerns into 
which we throw so much of our life ; the content has all the large- 
ness and vigor of those interests which in our best moments we 
know to be the real values of life, but which too often vanish and 
fade away into the common light of our day. We must not, how- 
ever, lengthen this note too far; yet’ we cannot help alluding to 
one or two more. The songs scattered up and down the ‘ Idyls 
of the King’ are very much in point. There is Enid’s melodious 
conquest of Fortune and utterance of man’s real superiority : — 

“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or frown, 


With that wild wheel we go not up or down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great.” 
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The insight flashes forth in the line: — 


“For man is man and maker of his fate.” 


Then there is the subtle and ambiguous song wherewith Vivien, 
wily deceiver and wretched self-deceived, deludes both Merlin and 
herself : — 


**In Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
Faith and Unfaith can ne’er be equal powers ; 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all.” 


And the double-tongued line at the close : — 


“ And trust me not at all or all in all.” 


When the Love is of the kind which fills up Vivien, the sooner 
the rift in the lute is made, the better. Distrust of the lower love, 
which Emerson in his poem calls the Demonic, needs to be 
complete and final; the wizard, but unfortunately not the wise 
man, allows the vision of a faith perfect and flawless to float be- 
fore him, brought up by these alluring and twilighted tones, and 
the yielding up of his secret is a small price to pay for the sup- 
posititious devotion. 

Tennyson’s dialect poems are a singular illustration of the 
suggestion made in this paper. Such a poem as ‘ The Northern 
Cobbler’ shows the true character which belongs to poetry of this 
kind. All through it is a light which never was on sea or shore. 
The strength of will which can keep secure in the presence of 
allurement has learned one of the secrets of life. I suppose the 
poem and its companion, ‘Owd Roa,’ are familiar to every one. 
They certainly should be, and the writers of dialect poetry will 
learn from them how a medium in itself more or less forbidding 
and intractable can be made to serve the best purposes of real 
literature. 

That Tennyson was himself conscious of this principle of his 
art appears, I think, clearly enough from ‘The Brook.’ In that 
poem, all the temporal eventualities of the story, on the whole 
rather narrow, are projected against the largeness produced by the 
lyric. Beyond the slender variations of the daily life, there is 
indeed a somewhat that goes on forever, and that daily life 
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receives its genuine significance only in the illumination which 
this latter throws upon it. 

The inference which I wish to draw from the practice of 
Tennyson is that a lyrical poem must avoid the danger of becom- 
ing too individual, that in so far as it does so, it runs the risk of 
being wholly unintelligible ; the purely individual can be under- 
stood only by the individual, or else it is vapid and trivial. The 
last, I am afraid, is a trouble which is fairly on us. After all, most 
of us believe only in the fragmentary and the isolated, in the imme- 
diate emotion ; hence, as far as we can, we express it. Our lyrics 
are in consequence full of strange and weird experiences, which 
will bear no touch of real examination. What lyric poetry, quite as 
much as any poetry, needs, is thought, a reasonable content, which, 
belonging to the general life of man, has in it something of an 
enduring quality, something to keep it fresh and sweet, a salt to 
counteract the inevitable ravages of the hours. Mere effervescence 
of momentary feeling will hardly do that, and morbid extravagances 
will do it far less. 

The lyric calls for the musician’s art to give it its final grace 
and beauty, but music is of all arts the most immediately univer- 
sal; indeed, it can hardly give voice to the trivial at all. Schubert 
found in Heine and Goethe his best words for setting. Wagner 
said that music only elaborates the tune implicit in the poem; but 
that is to say again that a lyric poem, to be just and strong and 
lovely, must show behind and above and around its simplicity a 
realm that is really infinite and everlasting. 

Louis Fames Block. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN 
‘MACBETH.’ 


In the tragedy of ‘ Macbeth,’ there is shown a passion, growing 
from small to great, from hesitating to reckless, —a passion which 
at first weighs every consideration and balances all consequences, 
and which at last commits “deeds of fearful note” without a 
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qualm of conscience or a tremor of fear. There is a Fate which 
shows like that of an old Greek tragedy, with its supernatural min- 
isters and its oracles veiled in mystery. But through the passion 
and the Fate, there appears the “ moral proportion” of the play, 
which proclaims it entirely Christian and entirely Shakespearian. 

Macbeth is first presented to us as the hero; by his strong arm, 
rebellion has been put down, the enemies of the king have been 
vanquished, and peace has been given back to Scotland. He has 
shown himself brave, valiant, and loyal. He is trusted of all, and 
seems worthy of all trust. 

But who are these meeting him? Dark, skinny, bearded, 
long-haired creatures; creatures to whom “ fair is foul, and foul is 
fair; perverted, loathsome, horrible hags, — what has the brave 
Macbeth to do with such as these? But he seems to have some- 
thing to do with them, for they address him and he listens, — 
listens attentively, breathlessly. He begs, “Tell me more, speak, 
stay.” They hail him Glamis, Cawdor, King. He is moved, 
“rapt,” cries when they vanish, ‘“ Would they had stayed!” Evi- 
dently they are kindred spirits, —- the brave Macbeth and these 
“powers of darkness.” 

In his start at the name of “King,” in his whisper, “ The 
greatest is behind,” when he is hailed “‘ Thane of Cawdor,” and in 
his rapt state in the scene which follows, appears Macbeth’s ambi- 
tion for sovereignty and power, which, traced through the play, is 
found to be his fatal passion. 

Although this guilty.passion is first seen in Macbeth in his 
meeting with the Weird Sisters, it is clear that they did not origi- 
nate it in his heart. He had already “broken the enterprise” to 
his wife.* Then the witches have simply told him that he shall 
be king. That statement would rather have a tendency to assure 
him that “chance would crown him without his stir” than to sug- 
gest the idea of murder. These Weird Sisters call up no thought 
of evilin Banquo’s mind. It is only Macbeth to whom they appeal, 
because it is only Macbeth who is prepared for their message. 





* Act I. Sc. vii. 58. 
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“ They are not the first to tempt Macbeth, but Macbeth is the first 
to tempt them to tempt. He tempts them to stimulate what has 
originated within himself.’ * Macbeth is at first entirely a free 
agent; he is the author of his own passion, and responsible for his 
own fall. 

But that evil in Macbeth’s soul is yet little more than a germ. 
It may easily be uprooted and killed, or it may be cherished into 
life and growth. It depends upon Macbeth himself to decide 
which shall be done. To be sure, there are cast about him circum- 
stances which tend to foster this germ of evil; but there are 
others which tend to suppress it. The meekness and goodness 
of Duncan himself, Banquo’s warnings, the “ golden opinions” that 
he has won,— all are against the evil toward which the “ super- 
natural solicitings” of the witches and the determination of his 
wife spur him on. The witches give to Macbeth a sense of secur- 
ity in his wickedness, and his wife adds a courage for immediate 
deeds and “supplies the practical details; ” + but neither the one 
nor the other compels him to the deed. They do not inspire his 
passion, and they strengthen it only after he has invited their aid. 

We see Macbeth’s terrible conflict of soul in the soliloquy be- 
ginning, “ If ’t were done when ’tis done.” On the one hand, is 
his ambition “ enkindling him unto the crown;” on the other, his 
fear, his imagination, and his reason, —all powerful to hold him 
from the crime to which his passion urges him. Judgment, rea- 
son says, “ this even-handed justice commends the ingredients. of 
our poison’d chalice to our own lips.” Imagination aids it by 
conjuring up particular forms of justice, and fear strengthens with 
her “ beware.” Then, too, Macbeth’s conscience is not quite dead. 
‘“‘ He’s here in double trust,” }— surely conscience prompts that 
thought. Altogether Macbeth puts down his passion and asserts 
his freedom once, and when his wife appears, declares, “ We will 
proceed no further in this business.” § 

But his passion has already allied with itself the wifely de- 
votion and “undaunted mettle” of Lady Macbeth. Now she 





* Corson’s ‘ Introduction to Shakespeare,’ p. 225. + Moulton’s ‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art.’ 
¢ Act I. Se. vii. 1. 12. § Line 3r. 
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comes to the aid of his wavering passion, shames his fears, and 
sustains his courage, until finally his decision is reversed, and he 
cries, “I’m settled, and bind up each corporal agent to this terrible 
feat.” 

And so the deed is done, prophecy is fulfilled, and Macbeth is 
king. But he is a wretched king who “eats his meal in fear,” * 
and almost envies the murdered Duncan his peaceful sleep. He 
had longed for the crown of Scotland, and had committed a terrible 
crime in order to obtain it; now he feels that “to be thus is noth- 
ing, but to be safely thus.” ¢ His guilty passion had prompted 
that first crime; but in that act it gained a powerful ally, for the 
very fear which held Macbeth back from that deed now acts with 
passion to impel him to others. Then, too, passion had con- 
quered in that first terrible struggle, and by that conquering 
forever strengthened herself, forever weakened her opponent. 
Macbeth’s career is from first to last in harmony with the great 
moral law that each failure to exert will weakens will for the next 
conflict; each triumph of passion strengthens passion for the next 
struggle. In the case of the murder of Banquo, Macbeth’s pas- 
sion has grown so much that it needs outside aids no longer. The 
Weird Sisters need not appear; he tells his wife to “ be ignorant of 
the knowledge, till she applaud the deed.” $ But that his reason 
and will are not yet quite subjugated is shown in the fact that it is 
still necessary for him to argue himself up to the deed. So he 
persuades himself that Banquo, both in his own person and in 
his posterity, is dangerous to him. But this is the last deed in 
which Macbeth’s passion needs any strengthening whatever. In 
his speech § beginning “for mine own good,” we see the turning- 
point of the play, — the point where will gives way for the last time 
and forever before this overmastering passion for sovereignty and 
power. He declares that “Should I wade no more, returning 
were as tedious as go o’er ;” and his decision is — that he will go 
o'er. ‘For mine own good,” he says, “ all causes shall give way.” 
From this time on, there is no chance of going back, “ no place 





* Act III. Se. ii. 17-19. t{MLia 
¢ ILI. ii. 45. § Act IIT. Se. iv. 135-140. 
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for repentance,” — his deeds are to be acted “ere they be scanned ; ” 
he will not even give his reason a chance to act, his will an oppor- 
tunity to assert itself. From this time he cannot return; a 
moment ago it was as “ tedious as go o’er,” — now it is impossible. 
His passion has complete control: he suffers no more terrors 
from the imagination; there is no more self-arguing, no more self- 
persuading. Reason never urges “consequences” to him; he has 
almost “forgot the taste of fears.” Will is but a vassal to obey 
passion in every particular. Macbeth is no longer a free agent; 
he is “ passion’s slave.” 

From this on, we have few details of Macbeth’s bloody career, 
but it is so terrible that the poor country is “almost afraid to know 
itself ;”"* “the dead man’s knell is there scarce asked for who; ” 
“each new morn new widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
strike heaven in the face.” f Only these hints, together with the 
picture of the murder of Macduff’s helpless family; but it is 
enough. We know that Macbeth has indeed made the “ firstlings 
of his heart the firstlings of his hand.” There is no cry of con- 
science to beg pity for the unfortunates, no imagination to trace 
the dreadful consequences of sin: the moral nature, the man 
Macbeth, seems dead. There is only a body left, the dwelling-place 
of one mighty, cruel, all-destroying passion. Macbeth’s guilty pas- 
sion has not only slain Duncan and Banquo and the rest; it has 
done what unbridled over-mastering passion must ever do at the 
last, —it has slain Macbeth. Macbeth’s spiritual worth has fled. 
No longer capable of controlling himself, he must take his place 
with a lower order of creation and be ruled. This is the “ fatalism 
of passion,” — the awful truth which this drama so forcibly em- 
bodies; the truth that the moment “inward liberty” is gone, that 
which is without interferes to wrench from the individual his “ out- 
ward liberty.” Now Macbeth fights like the “baited bear;” he 
is hunted down and perishes like the brute, with only one desire 
nerving his arm and strengthening his sword, — the blind animal 
desire for life. 





* IV. iii. 265-171. : ee 
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It is consistent with the character of Lady Macbeth that we 
see little of the struggle between her passion — which is her hus- 
band’s passion — and her higher moral nature. But one has only 
to read the history of this most wonderful woman of fiction, only 
to trace the delicate touches in which she reveals her tender 
woman-nature at every turn, only to gaze with straining eyes, at 
the last, upon that exquisite picture of terrible soul-consuming re- 
morse, — the sleep-walking scene, — to know that such a struggle 
has taken place. The most of this conflict is not brought be- 
fore us: it has been carried on within the dark walls of her 
castle-home, in the lonely hours of the night, when the practical 
Macbeth, far away on the field of battle, is sleeping in his tent. 
There, with no witness save the invisible presence that never 
sleeps, the fiercest battle in the soul of this delicate woman has 
been waged. 

But this terrible conflict is not yet quite ended when the cur- 
tain rises; there is an almost despairing cry for reinforcement: * 
“Come, you spirits, that tend on mortal thoughts . . . come to 
my woman’s breasts, and take my milk for gall. . . . Come, thick 
night and pall thee in the dunnest smoke of Hell.” And so the 
battle is fought out, the victory won; but alas! it is the victory of 
passion and not of right, —the husband’s passion for “ solely sov- 
ereign sway and masterdom.” 

As has been pointed out by several critics, there is nothing in 
the play to show that Lady Macbeth had any independent ambi- 
tion. She does not say “I shall be queen,” but “thou shalt be 
what thou art promised.” She identifies herself with her hus- 
band’s passion; but, like every other human soul, she must fight 
her own battle with conscience, and at last bear her own fate. 

Her decision once made, she shows no wavering. All through 
the terrible events of the following night, she sustains her husband. 
She it is who supplies to him all the details of his procedure; who 
“screws” his faltering courage to the “sticking place; ” and at 
last, when the husband, in his “ infirmity of purpose,” dare not face 





* Act I. Sc. v. 41-52. 
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again his deed, she it is who seizes the daggers and carries them 
back to the bloody chamber. But in the further development of 
her husband’s passion he grows independent of her. When he 
drops a hint concerning Banquo’s murder, and she seeks to know 
his mind, he replies, “ be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
till thou applaud the deed.” * 

After the murder, when Macbeth gives way to his paroxysms 
of fear at the sight of Banquo’s ghost, she tries to control him by 
her superior firmness; to reason, shame him out of his hallucina- 
tion, — a thing which she has heretofore been able to do; but she 
fails. She has seen, in her last meeting with him, that he needs 
her no longer to spur him on to the commission of deeds; now she 
finds that she cannot control his rash betrayal of his secrets. 
Like Othello, her “ occupation ’s gone”: her husband needs her 
no longer, and she gives way to her remorse, and sinks helplessly 
out of sight. 

Thus the turning-point of the drama for Macbeth is also the 
turning-point for his wife. The point at which his passion grows 
entirely independent and assumes control of his will marks the 
point at which Lady Macbeth seems to let go her hold upon affairs, 
and to become passive. But once more does she appear ; and then 
she is shown as a victim to the remorse which is the inevitable 
consequence of the giving way of so naturally tender and feminine 
a nature as hers before so cruel a passion. That Lady Macbeth’s 
nature is fine and womanly is shown in her tender allusions to her 
children and her father, in her devotion to her husband, and in the 
affection which her servants and dependents seem to have had for 
her. 

This sleep-walking scene itself serves to bring before us a hint 
of the possibilities for good of this wonderful woman. We are 
given no other indication of her remorse ; of her waking moments 
we have no record; but we need none. These thoughts that 
“nature gives way to in repose” are enough. From them we may 
infer the wretchedness of the daylight hours. 





* Act I. Sc. ii. line 45. 
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It is not long after that the “cry of women ” is heard, and the 
message comes to Macbeth, “ The queen, my lord, is dead.” Mac- 
beth’s passion for “solely sovereign sway and masterdom” which 
she adopted, and to which she sacrificed her moral nature, her 
moral freedom, has done its fatal work; has brought about its 
natural, inevitable consequences, — remorse, misery, and death. 

Ella Adams Moore. 





URIEL ACOSTA. 


BY KARL GUTZKOW. 


ACT III. 


Room in VANDERSTRATEN’S house in Amsterdam. Paintings and statuettes. 
MANASSAH alone at a desk, figuring. 


Manassah. The fortune built upon the wind and sea 
Is fluctuating. Here I sit and write 
Columns of figures on the wind and sea! 
The ordering of this ledger is no rudder, — 
The waves wash out the fairest calculus ; 
In port alone the reckoning can be made. 

[ Rises, makes a circuit of the room, and takes another book from the desk. | 

Much liefer would I read this little book. 
My pictures, statues, and the antic play 
And hidden frolic of my wanton waters, 
The pavilions, — all jumbled up together, — 
Are marked here at cost price, — and much too high 
According to the tariff of the Bourse! 
Why speak they of a picture’s price, and grumble 
That artists over-estimate themselves ? 
Can one appraise a painting at its worth? 
What one buys in a picture is not paint 
Nor canvas, not the time it cost, not even 
The genius in whose fancy it was shaped, — 
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For he would rather far bestow his work 
As a free gift, — no, what one pays for is 
Possession of the picture! Tranquil pleasure, 


[Approaches a picture at the side, contemplating it critically, with hands 


crossed behind his back.] 
The homely satisfaction of enjoying 
The beautiful apart and for itself ! 
Itself alone, accosted by no eye, 
Disturbed by no blind curiosity, 
Diverted by no quasi-connoisseur ! 
One only in the whole world like to this ! 
When everything is being reproduced, 
A beautiful unique in your collection ! 
And this One, genuine, famous everywhere, 
Like a loved maiden, holy, undefiled, 
Ours only, sacred only unto us — 
And still these people want to know the price! [Returns to 
the ledger. | 
Yet figures warn you when they will not tally ! 
Oh, heavy, heavy care! .. . If I again— 
[ Sinks into gloomy thought. | 


Enter JUDITH. 


Fudith [after contemplating him]. Father, I seek you, and I cannot find 


Manassah. 
Fudith. 


Manassah. 


Fudith. 


you. 
In your accounts you seem like one who has lost 
His way ; you look so troubled — 
Ah! am I not? 

You have been worn out by the sacrifices 
In these hard days of trial you have made. 
We are made happy — as you know yourself — 
Only through others’ sorrow — 

The outcast, 
Whom all avoid, who does not even step 
Across the threshold of his mother’s house, — 
You shield him from the crowd’s fanatic rage, 
Let him abide in quiet at our villa, 
And yield yourself to call him son. Men say 
That you are but a cold man of the world ; 
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And hard, indeed, is your nature in the shell, 
But in the kernel, — if they knew how tender, 
How noble! 

Manassah. You exalt me much too high, 


My dear child. That I shelter Uriel 

Is not for love of him, for I confess 

A spirit that will not bow to general custom 

Is alien to me, and I like it not. 

But he is dear to you. You have proclaimed it 
Openly, in the maddest disregard 

Of all the principles of right and duty, — 

I care not to renew the scene in words. 


Fudith [to herself. And in it only do I live. 


Manassah. 


Fudith. 


Manassah. 


Fudith. 
Manassah. 


’T is known 
That, on Acosta’s recantation, I 
Will not refuse my daughter’s hand to him, 
Poor as he is, because she loves him. Why 
I am so weak, you feel, my child! 
For me! 
Because of your soft gentle father heart — 
And for yourself, your human sympathy ! 
You err, my child. I do not hate mankind, 
But yet I do not feel impelled to love. 
I learned to know them from another side 
That forced me to live only for myself. 
While you were still a baby, fifteen years 
Ago, these words were written at the Bourse 
One day: ‘‘ Manassah Vanderstraten has failed! ” 
In big letters stood it written at the Bourse, 
“ Manassah Vanderstraten has failed!” A grain 
Of sympathy, a deluge of advice, 
And here a sigh perhaps, and there a shrug 
Was all the Castaway found upon the shore. 
All? And my mother, father? 
Thy mother ! 
Blessed be her memory! Yes, she gave me cheer 
For new activity. She once more saw 
The sunrise of our fortunes smile on us, & 
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And died in our prosperity, — exhausted 
By that display of artificial strength 
She faced the world with. The cold world! Ha, 
This feeling of despair, that we can trust 
None but ourselves, that none will step for us 
Into the lists, that we ourselves alone, 
A woman, child perhaps, are the sole builders 
Of our own fortunes. — Look you, I have wedged 
My life within the narrow limits of 
My personal ease and luxury, and suffer 
Bitterly when the outside world, the real, 
Knocks at my quiet window. 
Enter Simon. 
, Simon (announcing). De Silva sends 
To say that he will come. You may expect him 
In a few minutes. [ Exit. 
Manassah, Uriel? 
Fudith. Is within, 
Secretly, as you wished. 
Manassah. Will the young world 
Now still continue to accuse the old? 
Stands it still ever in your path to joy? 
De Silva to Acosta loyal holds, 
Mediates for him with the synagogue 
Concerning his atonement, even seeks 
To mollify Jochai’s wild vengeance. So, 
Go now. Call Uriel hither. 
Fudith. Thanks, dear father ! 
Oh, if I only knew of some great deed ! 
It shames me always only to receive. 
Manassah. Go, call your friend. 
Fudith. And do not seem more cold 
Than you are really in your glowing heart ! 
You love the beautiful in art ; why not 
The higher beauty of a noble soul ? [Zxit, hastily. 
Manassah (following her with his eyes and taking up his ledger]. “Oh, 
if I only knew of some great deed!” 
The one, however, that would give her pain, 
She naturally excludes. — Here comes De Silva. 
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L£nter De SILvaA. 
I thank you that youcome. I know your wish 
Is to promote the quiet of my home. 
No complaint, Silva, — no reproach, my brother, — 
And, least of all, I pray you, consolation. 
Silva. Singular man! you constantly shun sorrow, 
And just on that account it clings to you. 
Manassah. Have you consulted with the Council of Three? 
Silva. I come this moment from the synagogue. 
Manassah, Is all made ready for the recantation ? 
I would these matters could be expedited, 
So this bad blood might not diffuse itself 
In the community, and this rancorous 
Delusion harden not — 
Silva. You term delusion 
What I call faith. 
Manassah. This enmity which lays 
Pitfalls for me, this spirit of revenge, — 
Should this, too, be a question of religion? 
Jochai’s entire faction pass me now 
Without good-morrow. I have noted well 
How at the Bourse the places are sought out 
Where I am thought most easy to be hurt. 
A merchant who is driven to a corner, 
Ts lost — 
Silva. Be patient. There is much to hope. 
Manassah. Patience and hope ! — when any moment may 
Destroy the labor of a lifetime! If 
Jochai is determined on my ruin — 
He — 
Silva. Brother ! 
Manassah. No more of this! Haste! — haste, you hear? — 
Haste only! You will speak with Acosta, — tell him 
What formularies he is to observe, 
So that the rabble, the whole pack of hounds, 
Hallooed on by the priests, may not beset us. 
I go. Here comes Acosta. Speak with him ! 
Confess, De Silva, here between ourselves, 
You are yourself no friend of the priests at heart. 
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Silva. 


Oriel 


Silva. 


Uriel. 


Silva. 


Oriel. 


Silva. 


How is it possible to be orthodox ! 

How is it possible that Philosophy 

Should formally construe this ancient jumble 

And come back to the place from which she started ? 

In childhood — oh, of course — in things of faith 

I could well credit that twice two was five ; 

But save me from Philosophy, if she 

Finds occult lore in children’s fairy tales, 

And seeks to prove that twice two may be five ! 

Excuse me! I reckon with my scriveners, 

And so perhaps the arithmetic of reason 

Comes easier to me. [Zxit. 
With arithmetic 

This man would take the measure of God’s greatness! 


[Enter URIEL. | 


[remains standing in the doorway]. De Silva, it is I. Dare the 


accursed 

Approach the advocate of righteous souls ? 
Duty, the holiest thing in life, alas, 
Is that we oftenest combat in ourselves, 
And do against our wills. I own, Acosta, 
I did not willingly condemn you. 

Nay, 
I know it, sir. One outlet you left open, — 
The only one I dared not choose. 

It moves me 
That you still feel for Judah in your heart, 
Though all too worldly are to me your reasons, 
As Judith’s love almost satanic seems. 
Enough ! I am to greet you as a kinsman, 
And all the readier offer I my hand, 
That by this means a richly gifted mind, 
A genius, will be saved to Amsterdam. 
Where can I see a possibility, 
De Silva? Blessed as I am with an angel’s love, 
Dare I accept that which I know no means, 
No single lawful means of maintenance? 
Yet there is one. I come from the Council of Three. 

19 
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Uriel. 


Silva. 


Oriel. 


Silva. 


Oriel. 


Silva. 
Uriel. 


The session was propitious to your cause. 
The son-in-law of Manassah Vanderstraten 
Need apprehend no rigid questioning 
As preparation for the act of atonement. 
You are expected. Step, then, resolutely 
Out upon the forbidden places. Knock 
Thrice at the outer door of the synagogue, 
And be not fretted by the swarm of men! 
After a brief pause, there will come a servant 
To lead you in preliminary durance 
To the Chief Rabbi, Ben Akiba. — This is 
The Council’s order. 

I listen to your words, 
But listen with surprise. I was requested 
To give you greeting. Therefore have I come. 
What’s this you speak of? 

Of your recantation. 

You play the ignorant, and yet you know 
That recantation only can set free 


The excommunicated. 
Recantation ! 


Strange word, that trembles on my lips, and scarce 
Will pass them! Silva, who has told you, then, 
That I desired to see myself set free? 

Acosta, pray collect your wits. Shall this 
Audacity pass in you for character ? 

The giving of his daughter to the outcast 
Would of itself forfeit the name of Jew. 

Then were you hardly safe in Amsterdam 

If longer you abode here. We, not you, 

Are under the protection of the Christians. 

I know it, and I have long since considered 
How anywise in human possibility 

To respite my outlawed existence. Yet, 

If you have ever called yourself a thinker, 

If e’er a flash from above lit up your soul, 

How can you say complacently, — Recant ? 
Repentance shows fair even in the hero. 

But his repentance is a second deed. 
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Silva. 
Oriel. 
Silva. 
Uriel. 
Silva. 


Oriel. 
Silva. 
Uriel. 


Silva. 


There is no shame in owning one has erred. 
I err but to myself, not to the priests. 
The priest hears no repentance for himself. 
Is it for God? I know myself the way. 
O Uriel, this it is that I so deeply 
Deplore in you, —this empty vaunting of 
An honor, where no honor is at stake, 
This petty trader’s coin that you insist 
On casting o’er the counter of the Lord. 
In heaven repentance is but little worth ; 
Its value is but for the general order, 
The harmony distorted of the world, 
And its expression is the priesthood’s ear. 
Consider the whole edifice of things. 
What art thou? A grain of sand in the great whole. 
I am myself a world unto myself. 
When pride inflates you, — yes. 
Then is the world 
Itself a boasting and a nothingness. 
You fancy yourself free. You vaunt your thinking. 
When I search Nature with its winter-death, 
Its vernal flowering and the sere of autumn, 
When I put lenses to my eye to see 
The worm above in Saturn, then I feel 
That we are nothing in ourselves, but live 
Only as bound up in the*whole, and find 
Our only freedom in necessity. 
Yet, though this thought has once for all made entrance 
Into my mind, I would not, with regard 
Even to what stood in our fathers’ faith, 
Stood fast a thousand years, — would not, I say, 
So scorn the integrity of my understanding 
As not to say, “ It may be error.” Yet 
A thousand years this error has endured, 
Led tens of thousands through the ills of life, 
And millions through the portals of the grave. 
Has your faith done so much? Has it made happy 
One soul? The hand upon the heart, Acosta ! 
Not even yourself ! 
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Oriel. 


Silva. 


Quite possible, De Silva — 
Quite possible! ’T is right, perhaps, the blind man 
Should call the staff that for three thousand years 
Has guided him, his bright clear-seeing eye. 
The staff has helped his blindness grope and feel 
Its way ; it has protected him from mishap ; 
It és his eye. But suddenly there falls 
A flash across his dark, — the blind man sees, 
Sees with the very eye ; he stares enraptured 
Up at the sun itself. That splendid orb 
Dazzles his eyes and all that meets his gaze 
Is unfamiliar. He cannot name aright 
The things he sees, lays hold on what is noxious, 
Ay, stumbles. The bright young eye has not as yet 
The staff’s millennial experience, 
Which darkly comprehended its dark world. 
Yet shall he, inasmuch as Truth does not 
At once vouchsafe its full and living joy, — 
Shall he call, therefore, the unwonted vision 
Of the fresh green young life of the world, error, 
The first delight of seeing clear, a sin? 
No, even if the splendor of the light 
Pierce with sharp pain my liberated eye, 
The pain is Truth’s — and I will not recant. 
Then go your way ; the curse treads on your heels. 
Judith will not a second time, be sure, 
Tell Santos that he lies. She will not sow 
Disasters in her father’s path and flee 
With you to the woods. Farewell. [/esifates.]| Your simile 
Of blindness drew my thoughts to your blind mother. 
[ls going, but turns back once more. | 
Acosta, deep-rooted in our people lies 
The spell of family. Once, indeed, — oh, yes, — 
Of old the twig more often rent itself 
Free from the parent stem, as Absalom 
From David; but in later days, in exile, 
In persecution, when our misery 
Called nought its own except this consolation, 
That — children loved us still, a — father still 
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Shielded us in our need, a brother yet 

Would call us — brother, then indeed this bond 

Of reverence for the holy household hearth 

Wound itself round our hearts more intimately. 

We sacrificed our liberty, forbore 

The feeble prejudices of our parents, | 

Abiding, not until we came of age, 

This thing to do or that to leave undone, — 

Abiding until death enfolded them. ~ 

Then we were free, then might our own opinions, 

The pennant of our wishes, be unfurled! 

If these are pictures in the clouds to you, 

Must you not be concerned with others’ sorrow? 

If not with Manassah’s grief, with Judith’s love? 

Oh, it is for yourself to end it, whether 

Your heart shall conquer, or your wilful mind ! 

Prove yourself well, even to the inmost soul, 

And what you deem the nobler, do. Farewell. [Zxit. 
Translated by Richard Hovey and Frangois Stewart ¥ones. 

(To be continued.) 





THE DRAMA IN RELATION TO TRUTH.* 


THE patriotic spirit, or love of country, as an incidental sentiment 
leading upward to a wider love embracing all countries and races, 
has its place in the individual’s and nation’s development. 

The fond striving of the patriot should be a means, not the 
end of endeavor. Lotze, in his last work, which is a summary of 
his comprehensive system, opposes strenuously “ the deification of 
the state, a manifestation of which he sees in the fact that the 
state is conceived of as an end in itself.” 

A patriotism limited exclusively to any particular land is not 
desirable in itself, since this kind of patriotism is a species of sel- 
fish love, and must tend to contract certain sides of the human 





* Paper read before the New England Women’s Club, December 10, 1894. The subject given to 
be treated was, ‘The Relation the Drama has to Patriotism.’ 
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character which are very important sides to expand. But the 
love of country, or a localized patriotism so strongly innate in the 
hearts of many, is a divine germ which will grow, if nurtured, into 
a perfected bloom of universal love. 

The advance of peoples is correlated with rightly directed in- 
dividual effort. The progressive unfolding of the state and nation 
depends upon the earnestness of the effort and the highest pos- 
sible development of the individual. To find out the paths leading 
to truth, love, and charity, and to reverence the high endeavor of 
others, whether at home or abroad, is a goal for individual effort. 
This effort of the individual is the first.step toward a free and 
noble life. Once to have attained these vistas, is to realize the 
inseparableness of the development of the multitude from that of 
the individual. 

In the cause of truth, the drama and stage may be used as 
strong levers in overturning false idols. 

The history of the drama shows that dramatic art has been a 
means used to depict events in the religious and historic develop- 
ment of nations. The stage may serve as a reflector for the cus- 
toms and manners of the times. It is a chronicle of action. A 
writer regards the stage as an “ agency of civilization,” and indeed 
it may not inappropriately be called the school-house of the world. 

The drama has also been a favorable mode of popular diver- 
sion and instruction, by strongly appealing to the emotions as well 
as to the finer faculties of human perception. Numerous are the 
play-writers of the past who dwell upon the records of deeds 
of heroism and conquest, and who, by recitals of the horrors of 
bloodshed and crime in the name of patriotism, have more often 
pictured the greed of gain. 

The drama of Greece was intimately blended with the religious 
and patriotic sentiments of the nation. No less were these senti- 
ments present in the JVé plays of Japan. The origin of the drama 
in Japan is attributed, early in eleven hundred, to Iso-no-Zenji, 
called the “mother of the Japanese drama,” although these so- 
called dramatic performances were, doubtless, exhibitions of danc- 
ing. True dramatic representations may be said to have begun at 
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a later date. Learning in those days was in the hands of men 
and women who composed the court circles; women were promi- 
nent as writers, and many beautiful fragments of their literary 
skill have come down to us. Originally the nobles took part in 
the performances of the 6 plays. The Imperial theatre was at- 
tached to the court, and the ladies of the household attended. 
The brocaded costumes of the actors, even to the present day, are 
historical monuments of the past, and keep alive the traditions of 
those ideal heroes so dear to the Japanese patriot. Likewise in 
China the drama, theoretically, was elevated in tone, and the penal 
code threatened those who misused their talents with punishment 
in purgatory after death. Among the masterpieces of Chinese 
dramatic art, is one, ‘The Sorrows of Han,’ which appeals to 
patriotism. 

Along the gamut of dramatic writings might be cited numer- 
ous plays written especially with the purpose of noting some patri- 
otic event. It must suffice here to take for granted the existence 
of a large dramatic literature bearing on the subject. National 
drama occupies a conspicuous place in a nation’s literature ; but to 
be truly great, dramatic creation needs to treat of noble subjects 
which shall stand as truths for all races and times, irrespective of 
party feeling or creeds. 

An old writer has said, “ You will do the greatest service to 
the State if you shall raise, not the roofs of the houses, but the 
souls of the citizens; for it is better that great souls should dwell 
in small houses, than for mean slaves to lurk in great houses.” 
Again, the same writer says, “ Truth is a thing immortal and per- 
petual, and it gives to usa beauty which fades not away in time nor 
does it take away the freedom of speech which proceeds from 
justice.” 

Among later dramatic writers, to Browning may be given the 
appellation of the apostle of truth. Of truth he says, — 


“ Truth is the proper policy: from truth — 
Whate’er the force wherewith you fling your speech, — 
Be sure that speech will lift you by rebound, 
Somewhere above the lowness of a lie!” 
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and elsewhere he writes, ‘‘ Love bids touch truth, endure truth, and 
embrace Truth ; though, embracing truth, love crush itself.” 

In many passages of his dramatic writings, he insists upon the 
full play of truth in word and action; and if truth be veiled, or per- 
verted from its direct course, the results are fatal. In the long 
range of Browning’s writings is the obligation insisted upon 
again and again that he who would be a neophyte of the noble 
way, must learn to pick out truth from the tangled meshes of 
the life around him. Truth is the first, the middle, the last of 
things. 

In the dramatic poem of ‘In a Balcony,’ at the final scene, 
where Norbert, Constance, and the Queen meet, and the Queen 
hears Norbert’s words to Constance, “Now you know that body 
and soul have each one life, but one: And here’s my love, here, 
living at your feet,” Constance is terrified at the thought of the 
climax in affairs which this disclosure to the Queen will produce. 
As she cries, ‘See the Queen,” Norbert notices that the Queen is 
grasping the balcony. He addresses her: ‘“‘ Madam — why grasp 
you thus the balcony? Have I done ill? Have I not spoken 
truth? How could I other?” At the end he says, “I am love 


and cannot change: love’s self is at your feet!” As death is near- 
ing, he reassures Constance, “‘ Sweet, never fear what she can do! 
We are past harm now” — “Men have died trying to find this 


place, which we have found.” 

Here was the mutual recognition of the high abstractions of 
love and truth: indestructible ideals which even death could 
not shatter. 

Many quotations might be made from the dramas of Browning 
in illustration of the necessity to be through and through a 
seeker of truth. One more illustration will suffice. The scene is 
after the murder of Henry Mertoun. Mildred asks, — 


“ You let him try to give 
The story of our love and ignorance, 
And the brief madness and the long despair — 
You let him plead all this, because your code 
Of honor bid you hear before you strike.” 
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And Tresham answers, 


“No! No! 
Had I but heard him — had I let him speak 
Half the truth — less — had I looked long on him — 
I had desisted! Why, as he lay there, 
The moon on his flushed cheek, I gathered all 
The story ere he told it: I saw through 
The troubled surface of his crime and your’s 
A depth of purity immovable ; 
Had I but glanced, where all seemed turbidest 
Had gleamed some inlet to the calm beneath ; 
I would not glance: my punishment ’s at hand — 
There, Mildred, is the truth!” 


There are probably few things society at large is less willing to 
do than to hear and accept the truth. Public opinion and conven- 
tionality more often than%not serve‘as veneering to right and direct 
vision. This state of affairs is taken up by Ibsen in ‘An Enemy 
of the People,’ a play eminently adapted for study and represen- 
tation in any community. From the beginning to the end, the 
action of the play is a crusade in the cause of truth. 

The situation is drawn with an unsparing hand. The indiffer- 
ence of the many and the cowardliness of others in not openly 
living up to their convictions is equally delineated. Refreshingly 
contrasting is the picture of Dr. Stockmann and his daughter 
Petra, who would willingly sacrifice all self-interests to stand on 
the rock of truth and freedom. Pathetic is the utterance of the 
Doctor, when, in answer to his wife’s solicitude for the material- 
ities of life, he replies, “That ’s my least concern. Now, what does 
trouble me is, that I don’t see any man with enough independence 
and nobility of character to dare to take up my work after me.” 
To this Petra hopefully suggests that others will come, and tells 
her father he is not to “ bother about that.” 

In ‘The Doll’s House,’ is shown that woman has duties to 
herself as well as to others. In fact, duty to self is first. Only by 
a knowledge of self and by developing her own character may she 
hope with a stronger personality to live for some permanent good. 
The obligation that evolution imposes on her to think out for her- 


self her own problems is a text Ibsen often reads from. In the 
20 
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last scene between Nora and Helmer, where she tells him she has 
other duties equally sacred with those of wife and mother, the duties 
to herself, Helmer reiterates, “‘ Before all else you are a wife and 
a mother.” She replies, “ That I no longer believe. I think that 
before all else I am a human being just as much as you are — or 
at least, I will try and become one. I know that most people agree 
with you, Torvald, and that they say so in books, but henceforth I 
can’t be satisfied with what most people say, and what is in books. 
I must think them out for myself and try to get clear about them.” 
Many critics, as well as a not-deep-thinking public, have cav- 
illed and reviled Ibsen’s plays, and this because he dares to raise 
the curtain on true situations not uncommonly met with in life. 
Truly these situations may be unpleasant ones for some persons 
among his audience to face. But the truth should be “ greeted 
with a cheer,” no matter in whatever shape it comes. The sooner 
this is realized and the remedy applied, then the sooner will the 
necessity to think on many of these unpleasant situations be over. 
This occasion will not permit of a fuller treatment of the sub- 
ject. The purport of this brief sketch is to suggest that the 
drama may be used as a medium to elevate women and men, and to 
educate them equally to a knowledge of truth. From truth will all 
of the noblest sentiments radiate. Action in the name of patriot- 
ism, which includes love of self, state, or land, exclusive of other 
selves, states, or lands, partakes of an attribute not truly noble. 
The patriot who would be truly noble must work for the world. 
Ibsen, in a paragraph to which my attention has been called 
lately by a friend, remarks, ‘‘ The State is the curse of the individ- 
ual. How has the national strength of Prussia been purchased ? 
By the sinking of the individual in a political and geographical 
formula— The State must go. That will be a revolution which 
will find me on its side. Undermine the idea of the state, set up 
in its place spontaneous action and the idea that spiritual relation- 
ship is.the only thing that makes for unity, and you will start the 
elements of a liberty which will be something worth possessing.” 
The spiritual relationship is the thing. 
Helen Abbott Michael. 
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THE PRIDE OF STUPIDITY. 








DEAR : All that you say of the atmosphere of obstacle, 
that flings its thickening mists in the way of the success of the best, 
is profoundly true, and much food for thought have I found in the 
perusal of your recent letter. We are supposed to be suffering in 
this country from the braggadocio attitude indicated in the saying, 
“T’m as good as you are, and a great deal better.” Was ever any- 
thing more absurd than this supposition, when on every side we 
meet with the most touching modesty and humble lack of confidence 
in one’s own brain-power? Is there not something nobly frank 
in the way that many of our friends will declare with charming 
candor that their poor brains cannot grasp the awful intricacies of 
a novel by George Meredith; who find poetry entirely “ beyond ” 
their depth; who “ confess” that they do not like classical music ; 
who “ must say” that when they go to the theatre they like to be 
amused? How can we ever be in danger of considering ourselves 
better than our neighbors as long as we take such conscientious 
pains to blazon to the four winds of heaven our own mental in- 
capacities and our utter shamelessness at their existence? 

But this humbleness, however praiseworthy, undoubtedly forms 
part of your atmosphere of obstacle, and prevents us from getting 
on as fast as we might ; for what is the mainspring of progress but 
the desire and the determination to progress? If we have dull 
brains, we shall surely not brighten them through descanting on 
their dulness. 

Do you know, I sometimes think that there still survives a good 
deal of the mediaeval] prejudice against a gentleman’s knowing how 
to read and write. Of course the prejudice has taken its perch on 
a higher twig of the great world-tree; and it no longer screams 
abroad that downright ignorance is honorable, but it pipes right 
and left that it’s rather genteel to be stupid. Ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s brains are made of much too delicate stuff to stand the 
violent vibrations consequent upon intense intellectual effort. 
Such things should be left to the tough brains of the profes- 
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sionals, who form the skilled hardworking laborers of the intel- 
lectual world, whose duty it is to put a nice soft carpet on the 
stairs leading up to Parnassus, and an awning over them, so their 
delicate brains may not be exposed too directly to the blazing sun- 
light of genius. . : 

This pride of stupidity is, then, perhaps just as much owing to 
a survival of the medizval pride of ignorance as to any innate in- 
tellectual inferiority in the humble ones confessing to it; for I am 
free to say that I have a much higher opinion of our friends’ mental 
capacities than they seem to have themselves. While they have 
been growing physically and emotionally and ethically, they have 
unconsciously allowed their brains to remain in a state of in- 
fantile immaturity, so that they are unable to digest anything 
but a milk diet. All they need is to turn their serious atten- 
tion to this babe of infinite latent powers. It must be per- 
sistently fed with strong meat until it is sufficiently developed to 
be capable of the great joy of a spontaneous appreciation of the 
best. A little will is all that is needed. To quote your favorite 
Emerson couplet, — 


“ Unless to thought is added will, 
Apollo is an imbecile.” 


The earnest desire to appreciate the best will take one a long way 
on the road to such appreciation. And if, besides, each and every 
one would realize that with him or her rests much of the responsi- 
bility for the intellectual growth of the whole race of mankind ; that 
not one of us can afford to rest upon our oars, satisfied with any 
half-way glimpse of the heights where beauty dwells ; that if by any 
chance Providence have given us dull brains, it is our duty to do 
our best to rectify the niggardliness of Providence, — then surely 
we shall have no more of this humble satisfaction in the possession 
of a lowly mind. 
With these rambling thoughts, I must close for the present. 


Yours, 
* * * 
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MAETERLINCK AND SHARP.* 


Ir has become a piece of cant criticism to call Maeterlinck the “ Bel- 
gian Shakespeare,” for no better reason probably than because the reader 
who is sensitive to the manifestations of genius, feels his undoubted power 
and can only express his realization of it by comparing him to the greatest 
of English dramatists. Upon closer view, however, it is found that his 
genius is of an order entirely distinct from that of Shakespeare’s, and, 
moreover, is of a kind that could not have come until a Shakespeare had 
already been. Shakespeare was the great analyst of emotions, and so 
unerringly did he put his finger upon the main-springs of human passions 
and so true was he to life in the particular, that he revealed universal 
laws of life. Now comes Meterlinck in the true order of development 
and makes a synthesis of human passions, so that every one of his char- 
acters stands in little for a universal human passion or tendency. He 
offers an artifice whereby he draws 


“Sun’s rays into a focus plain and true, 
The very sun in little.” 


When we weep the woes of the poor little Princess Maleine, we feel 
that our sympathy has a deeper root than in a mere personal interest in 
the sorrows of one unfortunate maiden. It is in the woes of all trusting, 
loving young womanhood which has succumbed to the evil forces of the 
world. Everywhere in his dramas we have impersonated in the old peo- 
ple, the sometimes wise, sometimes dull, but always helpless past ; in the 
children, the fearful and equally helpless future ; and in the chief actors, 
the inexorable present in which are enacted the tragedies of life. 

There is certainly nothing to indicate in any of his dramas that when 
the future becomes present it will have anything better to offer, and therein 
Maeterlinck again shows himself distinct from Shakespeare, whose wide 
outlook brought within the range of his analyses, the joys and hopes of 
humanity as well as the woes. Maeterlinck’s syntheses have included, so 
far, only the despairing side of life. This indicates a philosophic bias with 





* The Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck : Princess Maleine, The Intruder, 
The Blind, The Seven Princesses. Translated by Richard Hovey ($1.25) ; 
Vistas, by William Sharp ($1.25), Chicago: Stone and Kimball, 1894 — 
Pélléas and Mélisande, a drama in five acts. Translated by Erving 
Winslow ($1.00), New York and Boston : Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 
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which the true dramatist should have nothing to do, and until all sides 
are presented with equal force, we must consider his dramatic work to 
savor of subjectivity. His dramatic syntheses should be made with 
no preconceived system of philosophy, but with a mind open to the facts 
that make for optimism as well as for those that make for pessimism, thus 
only can there be a synthetic drama, as all embracing as the analytic 
drama of Shakespeare. 

As with all strange manifestations of genius, the critics have been puz- 
zled as to where Maeterlinck and the symbolists generally are to be placed. 
Is it a decadent school or a new birth pointing to a long future? If I am 
right in calling it synthetic drama, then it cannot rightly be considered 
either as a decadence or a new birth, but rather the fruition of a long 
course of dramatic development, and it may be questioned, therefore, 
whether it is destined to have a very long future of development ahead, 
at least in its present guise, or whether after running a parallel course for 
some time along with analytic psychologic dramas such as Ibsen’s 
and Browning’s, it will give place to them, only to emerge after all the 
possibilities of the psychologic drama are exhausted, to synthetize its 
further results. 

But to diagnose a new disease of genius, to use Lombroso’s terminology, 
is a dangerous proceeding, the better plan is to read for oneself, and no 
one need now go without reading Maeterlinck as there are several excel- 
lent translations of him. 

Stone and Kimball, with their enterprising eye for choice literature, 
have just issued in one of their series, appropriately designated ‘ The 
Green Tree Library,’ a volume of translations by Richard Hovey of four 
of Maeterlinck’s dramas, ‘ Princess Maleine,’ ‘ The Intruder,’ ‘ The Blind,’ 
and ‘ The Seven Princesses,’ two of which, ‘The Blind’ and ‘The Seven 
Princesses,’ our readers have already become acquainted with through 
the translations in POET-LORE. 

In his translations Mr. Hovey has shown a poet’s appreciation of the 
delicate shades of meaning indicated in the French. Although Maeter- 
linck reduces language in his dramas to what at first sight seems to be 
the quintessence of simplicity, the discerning reader will soon realize that 
it is a simplicity born of consummate art, that his words are chosen with 
the greatest care, so that even the simplest collocations of them are 
freighted with far-reaching suggestions. The translator of Maeterlinck 
who does not realize this to the uttermost will be sure to land himself in 
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absurdities. Into no such pitfalls does Mr. Hovey fall unless we except 
his occasionally giving way to the temptation of an archaism, in his love 
for pretty English, and so giving now and then a dash of affectation to 
the style from which the French is peculiarly free. 

When one considers how many different renderings of an original are 
possible, it is interesting to notice how closely the PorT-LorE translations 
and Mr. Hovey’s agree in all essentials, each preserving remarkably well 
the naturalness of the original, although at times each falls into stilted 
phrasing. For example, where Mr. Hovey uses the biblical phraseology, 
“She is near them that pray,” the Port-Lore translation is, “She is close 
by those who are praying ;” and where PoeEt-Lor:E falls into stiltedness in, 
“He has not returned yet,” Mr. Hovey gives, “He hasn’t come back 
yet.” It is pretty safe to say that in all such cases the choice should be 
for the simplest, most conversational form. 

Mr. Hovey has also furnished an interesting and suggestive introduc- 
tion on the symbolistic drift in literature. 

Another of the Green Tree Library Series is William Sharp’s ‘ Vistas,’ 
classed by many critics as an efflorescence of the symbolistic school, and 
by some, as Mr. Sharp himself tells us in his dedication, as but an Eng- 
lish reflection of the Maeterlinckian fire. As Mr. Sharp wrote most of his 
‘ Vistas ’ before he had read anything of Maeterlinck’s, this last penetrating 
glance of the scorching eye of the critic loses its power of searing Mr. 
Sharp’s claim to originality, even if it were not palpable to any observant 
reader that Mr. Sharp’s work is widely differentiated both in matter and 
manner from Maeterlinck’s, and that it is pervaded by a poetic and 
thoughtful charm all its own. 

His work has not the synthetic quality of Maeterlinck’s. Much of 
it is more like a nineteenth-century development of the old morality. 
Crude virtues and vices are no longer the dramatis persone, but subtile 
psychologic forces. There is the continual interplay of heart and head, 
which has been called the underlying motive of all of Browning’s work. 
But Mr. Sharp leaves the realm of realism, and clothes these inner essences 
in imaginative forms. So poetic are some of his imaginings as to place 
him on a very high plane creatively. He differs from Maeterlinck again 
in the fact that every one of his ‘ Vistas’ gives a decidedly definite impres- 
sion. The reader has no haunting sense of underlying universal meanings 
which his mind does not seem to be quite large enough to grasp, the 
symbol used, no matter how imaginative, expresses clearly the inner 
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psychologic truth. On the other hand, Maeterlinck is far richer in allu- 
sion than Sharp, not of course allusion in the ordinary sense, but the sort 
of allusion that in the turn of a phrase is able to call up a picture or a 
whole series of pictures to the mind. In short, Mr. Sharp does not present 
allusional pictures to the mind, but he does present imaginative pictures 
of great strength and beauty. ‘Those of his ‘ Vistas’ that come nearest 
to Maeterlinck in manner are ‘ The Birth of a Soul,’ ‘ A Northern Night,’ 
and ‘The Coming of the Prince.’ In the first there is the mysterious 
presence of death that is felt but not seen, as in ‘ L’Intruse,’ and also in 
the second, death plays a part, but though at first it seems to be felt 
rather than seen, it finally manifests itself in the ordinarily received 
telepathic way of modern psychology, that is, as an apparition instead of 
an unseen presence. In the third, ‘The Coming of the Prince,’ love is 
manifested by the delicious odor of unseen violets. This manifesting of 
unseen influences, acting in concert with the events of life, has come into 
literature quite naturally, as the gift of modern psychologic science and 
pseudo-science ; but there is much more both in Maeterlinck and Sharp 
than this which seems to strike most critics as being the distinctive mark 
of the symbolist, while in truth it is only one of the side-issues. 

While there is not one of these ‘ Vistas’ that has not some marked 
characteristics of beauty and originality, the choice of the present writer 
falls upon ‘ The Whisperer,’ as being the most perfect in conception and 
execution. It is a picturesque and powerful presentation of the search 
for God, and the conflict between the sense of the ephemeralness of the 
universe and all human conceptions of God, and the sense of God’s 
omnipresence. ‘The Lute Player’ and ‘The Last Quest’ are also fine 
bits, while for dramatic passion it would be difficult to imagine anything 
more striking than ‘ The Passion of Pére Hilarion.’ 

‘Pélléas and Mélisande’ has also been translated recently by Mr. 
Erving Winslow. While the translation has many good points, Mr. 
Winslow does not show the keen scent for subtleties of meaning and ex- 
pression possessed by Mr. Hovey. In comparing this with the translation 
of the same drama that appeared in PoET-LoRE for Aug.-Sept., 1894, one 
is surprised at the differences. The PoET-LorRE translation is at the same 
time closer to the original and almost always more poetical. As an ex- 
ample of this I append the two renderings of Mélisande’s song, which is 
probably the crux of the play for any translator. POET-LORE’s runs 
thus :— 
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“‘ My long locks to meet you 
Glide down the tall tower ; 
My tresses to greet you, 
All the length of the tower. 
All the long tower 
And all the long hour, 
And all the long hour!” 


This is Mr. Winslow’s very free translation : 


“ My long, long locks unplaited 
Unto the ground they fall ; 
My locks for you have waited 
As long as the length of the wall, 
And all day long they call 
And all day long they call.” 


The French is — 
“Mes longs cheveux descendent 
Jusqu’au seuil de la tour ; 
Mes cheveux vous attendent 
Tout le long de la tour, 
Et tout le long du jour, 
Et tout le long du jour.” 


However, those who have not access to the original will get a very 
fair idea of the Belgian Genius from Mr. Winslow’s translation. 
C. 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


POEMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN History: POEMS OF DISCOVERIES ; 
LowELL’s ‘ CoLUMBUS’ AND WHITMAN’S ‘ PRAYER OF COLUMBUS.’ 


BETWEEN the last voyage to American shores recorded in ancient 
Icelandic manuscripts, which was a voyage from Greenland to Markland 
(Nova Scotia) in 1347, and the first voyage of Columbus, a number of 
voyages to America are reported to have been made by Spanish Moors, 
a Welsh prince, certain Venetians, Portuguese, and a Polish sailor in the 
service of the King of Denmark ; but they are all doubtful, or disproved. 
Even if any one of them chanced to have truth in it, there is little room 
to suppose Columbus built up his theory by means of it; for his dream 
was not of a new continent, but of a new passage to the gold and spices 


of India. 
21 
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Did he learn anything of the early Norse voyages to Vinland when 
he went to Iceland, in 1477, and sailed, as he wrote his son, “100 leagues 
beyond Thulé”? It is not known ; but if he did, they would not have 
seemed to him, probably, in the way of his theory of an open sea, stretching 
from the southern shores of Europe to the Indies. And it is not at all 
surprising that no record has been found of his using the Norse dis- 
coveries in the course of his plea to the King of Portugal, three years 
later, to furnish him with money and ships for a voyage in quest of a 
water-way through the Atlantic to India. 

As illustrations of the inspiration which the deeds of Columbus have 
furnished to poets, let us consider Lowell’s ‘Columbus’ and Whitman’s 
‘ Prayer of Columbus.’ In neither of these poems do we get any definite 
narrative of events ; both poets have seized upon a moment in the life of 
the hero when he is deeply occupied with his own thoughts, and in the 
imaging forth of these thoughts have given poetic interpretations of the 
inward character of the man. 

In order to understand whether either or both of these poets have 
interpreted his character well, we must compare the idea of him which 
we get from the poems with that which may be gleaned from the records 
of history. 

The time at which Lowell has chosen to represent Columbus is on his 
first voyage of discovery, before he has yet found land ; while Whitman 
represents him on his fourth and last voyage, ten years later, when he 
was shipwrecked off the coast of Jamaica. 

In Lowell’s poem, Columbus is represented as a man of wide learning 
and culture, as instanced, first, by his classica! imagery ; for example, he 
speaks of the imperfect developments of life as resembling a “ god’s face 
glowing o’er a satyr’s trunk ;” his image for the North Star is “ that God- 
fed Pharos of the North.” He compares his isolation from the rest of 
mankind, on account of his great designs, to Ganymede snatched up by 
the eagle to be Jove’s cup-bearer, and so on. (For all such classic allu- 
sions, see Gayley’s ‘Classic Myths in English Literature.’) And, second, 
he is represented as pondering upon various classic poets’ tales of a land 
lying to the westward. The tale of Ulysses to Dante of the “ mountain- 
chains, the western main shook growling,” upon which Lowell makes 
the young Columbus muse, is given in the twenty-sixth canto of the 
‘Inferno’ as follows : — 
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“ When at that narrow passage we arrived 
Where Hercules his landmarks set as signals, 
That man no farther onward should adventure, 
On the right hand behind me left I Seville, 


And having turned our stern unto the morning, 
We of the oars made wings for our mad flight. 

Already all the stars of the other pole 
The night beheld, and ours so very low 
It did not rise above the ocean floor. 

Five times rekindled and as many quenched 
Had been the splendor underneath the moon, 
Since we had entered into the deep pass, 

When there appeared to us a mountain, dim 
From distance, and it seemed to me so high 
As I had never any one beheld. 

Joyful were we, and soon it turned to weeping ; 
For out of the new land a whirlwind rose, 
And smote upon the fore part of the ship. 

Three times it made her whirl with all the waters, 
At the fourth time it made the stern uplift, 
And the prow downward go, as pleased Another 

Until the sea above us closed again.” 


Atlantis, Atalantis, or Atlantica is mentioned by several of the classic 
writers, among them Plato, who in the ‘Timzeus’ puts into the mouth of 
Critias an interesting account of it. He relates how his grandfather 
Critias heard from Solon the facts about Atlantis, which he had learned 
from Egyptian priests at Sais, whose records went much farther back 
than those of the Athenians. They said, — 


“Many great and wonderful deeds are recorded of your State in our 
histories. But one of them exceeds all the rest in greatness and valor. 
For these histories tell of a mighty power which was aggressing wantonly 
against the whole of Europe and Asia and to which your city put an end. 
This power came forth out of the Atlantic Ocean, for in those days the 
Atlantic was navigable ; and there was an island situated in front of the 
straits which you call the columns of Heracles ; the island was larger 
than Libya and Asia put together, and was the way to other islands, and 
from the islands you might pass through the whole of the opposite con- 
tinent which surrounded the true ocean ; for this sea which is within the 
Straits of Heracles is only a harbor, having a narrow entrance, but that 
other is a real sea, and the surrounding land may be most truly called a 
continent. Now in this island of Atlantis there was a great and wonder- 
ful empire which had rule over the whole island and several others, as 
well as over parts of the continent, and, besides these, they subjected the 
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parts of Libya within the Columns of Heracles as far as Egypt, and of 
Europe as far as Tyrrhenia. The vast power thus gathered into one en- 
deavored to subdue at one blow our country and yours and the whole of 
the land which was within the straits; and then, Solon, your country 
shone forth, in the excellence of her virtue and strength, among all 
mankind ; for she was the first in courage and military skill, and was the 
leader of the Hellenes. And when the rest fell off from her, being com- 
pelled to stand alone, after having undergone the very extremity of dan- 
ger, she defeated and triumphed over the invaders, and preserved from 
slavery those who were not yet subjected, and freely liberated all the 
others who dwell within the limits of Heracles. But afterwards, there 
occurred violent earthquakes and floods; and in a single day and night of 
rain all your warlike men in a body sank into the earth, and the island of 
Atlantis in like manner disappeared, and was sunk beneath the sea.” 


The “crunch of Bjorne’s keel” on the Vinland shore, which Lowell 
makes Columbus listen to, re-echoes in the Sagas quoted from in the 
January ‘ School of Literature’ (see pages 43 and 44). 

The prophecy of “ Nero’s tutor-victim,” Seneca, is given in the chorus 
of one of his tragedies, the ‘ Medea,’ as follows : — 

“In the last days there will come an age in which Ocean shall loosen 
the bonds of things ; a great country will be discovered ; another Tiphis 
shall make known new worlds, and Thulé shall no longer be the extremity 
of the earth.” 


The citations Columbus made in his arguments, however, seem not to 
have been drawn from poetry and philosophy. Scientific and geographi- 
cal works furnished the quotations he used, according to the records. 
From Aristotle’s treatise, ‘Calo et Mundo,’ he cites the statement that 
one might pass from India to Cadiz in a few days ; from Seneca’s ‘ Nat. 
Quest.,’ that a ship may sail with a fair wind from Western Spain to 
India in a few days ; from Strabo’s Geography, that the ocean encom- 
passes the whole earth and washes India on the east, and on the west 
Spain and Mauritia, and but for its vast extent one might sail from one 
to the other; from Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ a similar passage ; from 
Solinus another, saying that from the Gongonean (Cape Verd) Islands 
forty days’ sail across the Atlantic would bring one to the Isles of the 
Hesperides. These islands, Columbus held, were the Indies ; and the 
assertions of Marco Polo and Sir John Mandeville, that they had gone 
beyond Ptolemy’s countries, confirmed him in the faith that Ptolemy’s 
geography of the world was erroneous, and that the shape of the earth 


was round. 
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All these allusions strengthened his hope of finding a direct all-water- 
way to the gold of India, and agreed with that which his letters show was 
his supreme desire, — to enrich his sovereigns, himself, and his family, 
and thus to enable them to regain the Holy Sepulchre from the infidel 
Turk (just then successful in taking Constantinople), and to conquer the 
heathen world for the Holy Catholic faith. ‘“ Your Highnesses deter- 
mined,” says Columbus, in his journal of his first voyage, “to send me, 
Christopher Columbus, to the said parts of India to see the said prince 
[the Grand Khan, to whom he carried letters] and the people and lands 

- and to discover the means to be taken for the conversion of them to 
our holy faith.” And, again, in a letter written, on his third voyage, to 
the king and queen, recapitulating his motives, he reminds them how the 
“ Blessed Trinity” moved their “ Highnesses to the encouragement of 
this enterprise to the Indies; and of Its Infinite Goodness” had made 
him their “ambassador,” by which consideration he was moved to appeal 
to them, as “ the most exalted monarchs in Christendom, who exercised 
so great an influence over the Christian faith and its advancement in the 
world, . . . explaining how great service might be done to our Lord by this 
undertaking, in promulgating His Sacred Name and our Holy Faith 
among many nations. . . . It was also requisite to refer to the temporal 
prosperity which was foretold in the writings of so many trustworthy and 
wise historians who related that great riches were to be found in these 
parts.” Again, when writing of the pearls and gold of which the natives 
of the West Indies told him, he muses on the fact that gold is more valu- 
able than aught else, since it can rescue souls. 

Do the allusions Lowell attributes to the young Columbus lead to a 
different conception of his character and of his dreams than that to which 
these historical records would contribute? How would Lowell’s allusions 
to an unknown continent be reconcilable in Columbus’s mind with his 
hopes to reach India, especially at the time Lowell has chosen to repre- 
sent him, when he is upon his first voyage? Even after he had touched 
land, he supposed he had, as he says in his letter announcing his discov- 
eries, “ reached the Indian Sea,” and after sailing around and naming the 
islands now known as the Great Turk, North Caico, Little Inagua, and 
Great Inagua, and reaching Cuba, he says he “ proceeded along its coast 

. and found it to be so large and apparently without termination that 
I could not suppose it to be an island, but the continental province of 
Cathay.” 
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Turning to Whitman’s poem, to see if he has represented Columbus as 
a man of culture, an absence of any such classical allusions as Lowell 
uses is noticeable. Whitman’s conception of his character and dreams 
seems to incorporate, almost without any specific allusions, the events of 
his life at the time represented, which are derivable from historic records. 

Topics for Debate: —I\s this difference due to opposite conceptions 
of Columbus held by Lowell and Whitman ; to the different periods of 
Columbus’s career they have chosen for presentation ; or to their different 
artistic methods ? 

In discussing this third point, see ‘ Lowell — Whitman: A Contrast’ 
(PoetT-LorE, Vol. IV. p. 22, January, 1892), which draws a comparison 
between the poetry of books and the poetry of nature. 

Other points in both poems and in comparison with history will be 


considered in our next number. 
P. 4: C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





In the pleasant realm of amateur dramatic work, there have been 
recently two undertakings that are especially deserving of mention, the per- 
formance in Boston of the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ by members of the Saturday 
Morning Club, and in Chicago of ‘Colombe’s Birthday’ by the Unity 
Club Dramatic Corps. 

The Saturday Morning Club’s performance of the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ was 
interesting not only on account of the generally high level of the acting, 
and the exquisite taste displayed in the dressing, but also for the success- 
ful attempt made to reproduce the theatre of Elizabeth’s day. The audi- 
ence could quite enter into the feelings of other-time habitués of the 
pit, as they watched, with eager appreciation of the scene, the lords and 
ladies of high degree, in their exquisite costumes, promenade across the 
stage between the acts to visit their friends in the opposite boxes, open- 
ing directly on to the stage. And there was the frolicsome apple girl 
and the beaux and belles eating of her wares with true ancient rapture, 
and playing ball with them in the most elegant style of our ancestors. 
And there in the upper left-hand box in gorgeous crimson beef-eaters, 
the “ musitians”’ discoursed sweet airs of Elizabethan times. The simple 
stage settings of Shakespeare’s day were also strictly adhered to, and how 
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little the effect of a Shakespeare play depends upon modern elaborate stage 
settings was amply shown by its sufficiency to the end. 

The main point of departure from a true Elizabethan representation 
lay in the fact that all the parts were taken by women, even to the orches- 
tra and the audience, not a man being allowed within the building. 

Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson, as Leontes, was more satisfactory than 
any professional Leontes we have ever seen. She not only looked the 
part to perfection, with her kingly carriage and dignified gestures, but the 
rich tones of her voice were modulated to express every shade of feeling 
in the tortured and jealous heart of the king. Her acting, in fact, had 
that liveness and reality about it that is only possible where there is very 
considerable dramatic talent. The part of Hermione, by Mrs. Burlen, 
was also remarkably well done, although the conception of her character 
was as a more meekly gentle and tearful wife than we have been in the 
habit of considering her. Perdita, too (whose part was taken by Mrs. 
Millet), while very dainty and sweet, lacked the joyous abandon which 
we like to see in her. 

The great difficulty with most amateur performances is a certain dul- 
ness of voice and gesture, arising probably from the fact that the actors 
have to think too much about what they are doing, and which prevents 
the play from going off with the proper snap. In the present instance 
there were a few slips into this pitfall of the amateur, but, on the whole, 
the play moved with precision, and the voices of the actors were generally 
clear and buoyant in intonation. 

Of the ‘Colombe’s Birthday ’ performance in Chicago, Professor Triggs 
writes us that the play was given in full and with fine literary results. 
Those who took part in this notable performance at All Souls Church were 
Miss Beardsley, as Colombe ; Miss Sackett, Sabyne ; Mr. Jenkins, Adolf ; 
Mr. Sanford, Clugnet; Mr. Houge, Maufroy ; Mr. Tobey, Gaucelme ; 
Mr. Wentworth, Guibert; Mr. Kuhns, Valence ; Mr. Cox, Prince Ber- 
thold ; Mr. Buchanan, Melchior. 


Tue idea of the superior quiet and cleanliness of city streets 
when the place of horses shall be altogether taken by electric motors, and 
when horses and dogs, too, shall be banished from the close and often 
unsavory companionship they have long held with man, makes the Vedic 
legend of the king and his dog appear somewhat typical of that future. 
In arecent number of the American Fournal of Philology, in the course of 
an article by Mr. Hopkins considering Brunnhofer’s theory that the Rig 
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Veda was not written in India, but was Iranian in origin, the legend in 
question)is thus given : 

“ After a glorious reign the monarch mounts to heaven with his 
brothers, his wife, and a dog. ‘The way is long, and one by one his 
human companions fall, but the dog, faithful to the end, accompanies the 
king to the entrance of heaven. The god appears: ‘ Enter, O King!’ 
‘ But not without this faithful dog,’ replies the king. The god: ‘ Desert 
the dog ; there is no lack of mercy in doing so.’ The king: ‘ Voblesse 
oblige, | will either not share in your heavenly world or share it with this 
faithful attendant.’ The god: ‘ There is no place in heaven for men with 
dogs.’ The king: ‘To desert a faithful friend is as great a sin as to slay 
a priest.’ ” 


At the December meeting of the Browning Society of Boston, 
after the reading of Browning’s ‘ Abt Vogler,’ by Mrs. Richard Arnold, 
Mr. Charles Malloy, of Waltham, spoke for an hour upon the same poem, 
“ dissolving Browning in Emerson,” as he said. He showed how Brown- 
ing had here illustrated the saying of Goethe, that the poet’s mission is to 
translate the particular into the universal, and he analyzed this symbolic 
expression of the longing in human hearts, as they reach out into the 
spiritual and the infinite. Miss Charlotte W. Hawes related a conversation 
she had had with Mr. Emerson, antedating his essay on Music. Rev. Joseph 
Cook spoke appreciatively of Browning, saying that he stands well the 
test of being read in scenes where nature is most inspiring and lofty. Mr. 
Cuckson spoke of Browning as the poet of art, of imagination, and of re- 
ligious faith. Mr. Latimer compared Emerson and Browning as the Sir 
Galahad and the Sir Lancelot of modern optimism. Mr. Moxom showed 
how ‘ Abt Vogler’ illustrates dominant qualities of the poet. His optim- 
ism has its natural basis in the belief that good is by its nature construc- 
tive and permanent, while evil is self-destructive. Secondly, the poem is 
a lesson in values. Life consists not in things, but in thought and feeling. 
Third, the great achievement of every man is his own personal life, in 
which must be reckoned his failures, struggles, everything. There are 
limitations that divide us, but every soul may touch the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life, and when we come to consider the highest things, we find 
unity. 
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SCHILLER’S ‘JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS’: 


ITS POINTS OF CONTACT WITH SHAKESPEARE. 





CHILLER’S romantic tragedy, ‘The Maid of Orleans,’ 
is founded on materials of considerable interest to 
English readers. 

Charles VI., of France, a weak and imbecile mon- 
arch, who had married Isabella of Bavaria, succeeded to the throne 
in 1383. A few years later he became insane, when a fierce 
struggle for power ensued between his brother Louis, the Duke of 
Orleans, and his cousin John the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy. 
The Duke of Orleans gained the upper hand, but was assassinated 
in 1407 at the instigation of his rival; and then followed a long 
civil war between the two factions, the Orleanists and Isabella 
being ranged on one side, the Burgundians and the Dauphin on 
the other. 

At this point, and in this condition of affairs, we may now turn 
to Shakespeare’s stirring play of ‘King Henry the Fifth.’ Taking 
advantage of the situation, and of an appeal for assistance from 
both factions, Henry the Fifth resolved to invade France and seize 
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the French crown, to which he laid claim by virtue of his descent 
from Edward III., who on his mother’s side was grandson of Philip 
the Fair of France. The death of Charles IV., son of Philip the 
Fair, was an important crisis in French history, his decease with- 
out male issue involving the transference of the dynasty from the 
direct line of Capet to the house of Valois. This application of 
the Salique law, ‘‘In terram Salicam mulieres ne succedant,” was 
acquiesced in at the time by Edward the Third, though he after- 
wards found it convenient to assert his claim in a campaign 
which resulted in the glorious but fruitless victories of Crécy and 
Poictiers. Henry the Fifth’s revival of the claim was manifestly 
unjust; and Shakespeare represents him as having some scruples 
in the matter, and unwilling to take action with a clear conscience. 
Any pretended scruples, however, of the English king were adroitly 
brushed aside, and the Salique law was neatly explained away by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was probably only too glad to 
occupy Henry’s hands abroad, and keep them for a time off Church 
property at home. How the Archbishop, being piously charged 
to speak with “conscience washed as pure as sin with baptism,” 
piously justified a foregone conclusion; how the King sailed with 
an expedition to France, leaving a sufficient force to overawe the 
Scotch, and so prevent them from “ playing the mouse in absence 
of the cat”; how he defeated the French at Agincourt in 1415; 
how. he subsequently married Katherine, daughter of Charles VI., 
and secured his succession to the French throne by a treaty to 
which Isabella and the Duke of Burgundy were consenting par- 
ties, —all this is graphically brought before us in Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry V.’ 

Now, however, we advance another stage, where Shakespeare’s 
‘First Part of King Henry the Sixth,’ if Shakespeare be indeed 
the author and sole author of the play, and Schiller’s ‘Maid of 
Orleans’ to some extent tread on common ground. In 1422, 
Henry V. of England died. His son, Henry VI., being a minor, 
the Regency of England was administered by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, the late King’s elder brother; while the younger 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, held the Regency of France. In 
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the same year that Henry V. of England died, Charles VI. of 
France died also; whereupon the Dauphin proclaimed himself 
King, as Charles VII., at Bourges, and was supported by Count 
Dunois, the Bastard of Orleans, son of the Duke of Orleans previ- 
ously mentioned. In the mean while, Henry VI. of England had 
been crowned at Paris, and was supported by Isabella and Philip 
the Good of Burgundy (son of John the Fearless, who had been 
assassinated in 1419, by Du Chatel, it was said, at the instigation 
of the Dauphin). In such a situation,— France split into two 
factions, each imbrued with the other’s blood, the King and his 
Queen Mother ranged on opposite sides, and a foreign foe hovering 
over the heart of a divided country,— there was ample scope for 
a dramatist. 

If we realize the unhappy condition of France at this time, and 
then with our mind’s eye mark the appearance of Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, on the scene, sweeping all before him until he is 
checked at Orleans, we have reached the central point round which 
Schiller’s play revolves. A sturdy peasantry, from which Joan 
issues, contrasted with a frivolous king; France sighing for a 
deliverer from her foreign and domestic foes; the deliverer’s 
appearance in the person of Joan of Arc, who comes before us 
under a double pledge and vow, to yield to no earthly love, and 
to spare no foe of France ; Joan’s prowess in battle; her tempo- 
rary swerve from her divine mission by cherishing a sudden pas- 
sion for the English Lionel; her self-purification in the fire of 
penitence and remorse; her reappearance as the messenger of 
God ; her final burst of heroism; her death-scene, sanctified by 
the vision of the Virgin Queen, smiling through the opened gates 
of Heaven to greet the Maid,—such is the essential material, 
variegated with diverse episodes, imperishably woven by Schiller 
into his ‘Jungfrau von Orleans.’ 

That Schiller should have succeeded in glorifying Joan of Arc, 
whom Shakespeare had bespattered as “a damned sorceress,” “a 
vile fiend and shameless courtesan,” and whom Voltaire had, in the 
opinion of competent judges, bedraggled past redemption in his 
filthy satire of ‘La Pucelle,’ was a veritable triumph of genius. 
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For Shakespeare’s treatment of the Maid there might be some 
excuse, his patriotism always inclining him to depreciate the 
French ; but there could be no excuse for Voltaire needlessly vili- 
fying his own countrywoman. Beuchot, writing a preface to ‘La 
Pucelle,’ in 1832, a round century after the publication of the 
satire, makes the following remark: “ Un des plus grands reproches 
faits 4 Voltaire et constamment répété est d’avoir empéché a jamais 
le succés de tout poéme sur La Pucelle;” but he quietly adds, 
“vienne le Génie et un grand changement dans le gofit et le car- 
actére frangais, l'on n’aurait plus rien a dire.” The French Genius 
and the change in French taste and character have apparently not 
yet come; but fully thirty years before Beuchot penned those 
words, Schiller had immortalized La Pucelle in the ‘ Jungfrau von 
Orleans’ (begun July, 1800, finished April, 1801). How potent for 
evil was the spell of Voltaire, whose literary influence in Germany 
had been established by Frederick the Great, may be inferred 
from the fact that the Duke of Weimar, apparently afraid of 
rousing the spirit of the Mocking Fiend, discountenanced the first 
production of the ‘Jungfrau’ in Weimar. But Schiller, thanks to 
Goethe’s friendly encouragement, recovered from his temporary 
disappointment ; the play was brought out at Leipsic. At the 
end of the first act the enthusiastic audience rose to its feet 
and shouted again and again, “Es lebe Friedrich Schiller ;” and 
this ovation was but the prelude to further and long-continued 
success. 

The ‘Jungfrau’ was indeed a splendid creation; “the most 
noble being in tragedy,” says Carlyle, warmed into life by the 
artist’s love. Every one knows the story of Pygmalion, — how he 
made a beautiful statue and fell in love with his own work, and how 
the alchemy of his love infused warmth and life into “cold, dull 
marble.” Such was the case with Schiller, who, by the way, was 
very fond of the parable of Pygmalion. (See ‘ Die Ideale,’ stanza 
3; and ‘Das Ideal und das Leben,’ stanzas 8 and 9. His love of 
his own beautiful creation, his pride at having broken the mis- 
chievous spell of Voltaire’s magic wand, and his direct thrusts at 
him whose scornful wit “ blew where it listed, laying all things 
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prone,” are manifested in the brief poem entitled, ‘Das Madchen 
von Orleans,’ published a year after the ‘ Jungfrau von Orleans.’ 
“To flaunt the fair shape of Humanity, 

Lewd Mockery dragged thee through the mire it trod. 

Wit wars with Beauty everlastingly, 

Yearns for no Angel, worships to no God; 

Views the heart’s wealth, to steal it as the thief ; 

Assails Delusion, but to kill Belief. 


“ Yet the true Poetry — herself, like thee, 
Sprung from the younger race, a shepherd maid — 
Gives thee her birthright of Divinity, 
Thy wrongs in life in her star-worlds repaid. 
Sweet Virgin-Type of Thought, pure, brave and high, 
The Heart created thee, thou canst not die. 


“The mean world loves to darken what is bright, 
To see to dust each lofty image brought ; 
But fear not! Souls there are that can delight 
In the high Memory and the stately Thought. 
To ribald mirth let Momus rouse the mart, 
But forms more noble glad the noble heart.” * 


Since History does not necessarily unfold itself in a dramatic 
form, it is needless to say that Schiller took the liberty of ante- 
dating and post-dating, of suppressing and even inventing, facts in 
the interest of his art. This mode of procedure will not surprise 
any one familiar with the same kind of liberties taken by Shake- 
speare in his Historical Dramas; moreover, Schiller expressly 
guarded himself at this point by calling his play a ‘“ Romantic 
Tragedy.” Historical subjects, even when confined within the 
strict limits of actual fact, entail a vast amount of labor in coloring 
and working up the materials, in adjusting the various springs of 
thought and action, in assigning the proportion to the different 
parts, and blending them together into one harmonious whole, 
before they are invested with the picturesqueness and philosophical 
interest necessary to excite the emotions and the intellect. In- 
deed, historical exposition, to be interesting, is the most difficult 
branch of the teaching craft; and those who succeed best in this 





* Lytron. The metrical renderings of the Schiller extracts, when not otherwise specified, are taken 
from General Maxwell’s admirable translation. (Scott Library.) Price 1/6d. 
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department are not always the most to be relied on for the bare 
facts. The artistic qualifications of the historian were admirably 
realized by Schiller when pure History was his business; and his 
historical compositions, notably his brief ‘Siege of Antwerp,’ are 
models of what historical compositions should be. Art, however, 
working within the confines of the actual in time and space, is 
necessarily limited ; but in a “ Romantic Tragedy ” these limits are 
removed; and therefore to find fault with Schiller, as some have 
done, for breaking the hard and fast lines of history in his ‘ Jung- 
frau von Orleans,’ is altogether unreasonable. 

Next to the historical element, we have to consider the psycho- 
logical phenomenon manifested in the well-known Lionel scene, 
where the Maid is suddenly, and on a superficial view unaccount- 
ably, smitten with love for the English hero. Joan’s capacity for 
love will not surprise the judicious reader who has that literary 
tact which enables him to read between the lines, and piece 
together the stray hints which Schiller scatters with consummate 
skill throughout the play, connecting her with our common hu- 
manity, and revealing the natural passions and affections lurking 
beneath her restrained demeanor. If this be admitted, and if we 
bear in mind the personal charms and beauty of Lionel, the appar- 
ent suddenness of the passion does not present that psychological 
difficulty over which some have stumbled and others have made 
merry; at all events, if Schiller has erred in this respect, he has 
erred in company with Shakespeare and Marlowe. The well- 
known lines in ‘As You Like It’ at once suggest themselves, — 

“ Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of might ; 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” — 
the “dead shepherd” being Marlowe, and the latter verse in the 
above couplet being a quotation from his ‘Hero and Leander.’ 
The so-called psychological problem of the Lionel episode being 
thus reduced to the level of a natural phenomenon, Schiller has 
not violated Lessing’s famous dictum, that the character of per- 
sons in a drama should spring from natural courses, ‘ Wunder 
dulden wir nur in der physikalischen Welt, in der moralischen 
muss alles seinen ordentlichen Lauf behalten.” It is true that a 
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miraculous atmosphere surrounds the Maid, but it may be plau- 
sibly argued that her visions are determined by her character, and 
not her character by the visions. 

But even when the psychological difficulty is smoothed away, 
there remains, in connection with the Lionel scene, the moral 
shock caused by Joan breaking the saintly image, so to say, 
erected by herself; but this point has already been anticipated in 
the previous remarks. If Joan is a natural being, not unnatural 
or supernatural, she must fall. At the same time, if she is to 
recover our original interest and belief in her mission, she must 
rehabilitate herself. Now it is this double process which Schiller 
has so skilfully worked out, and in such a way that Joan, even in 
her fall, never loses her hold on our human sympathies.* 

Passing on now to the supernatural element in the play, and 
after allowing that a poet has the right to erect his own stage, so to 
say, and to shape the characters that pass over it, it may fairly be 
insisted that even supernatural agents should be amenable to the 
laws of reason and consistency, and that their intervention should 
bear some intelligible relation to the action of the play. If this be 
so, what shall we say of the Black Knight, who appears for the 
first and last time in Act III., Scene 9? The objection to his 
introduction is, not that he is supernatural, for this would be a 
frivolous objection to make when dealing with a play to a great 
extent cast in a supernatural mould, but that his introduction is 
apparently gratuitous. What was the purpose of the Black 
Knight? This vexed question has often been propounded; but 
notwithstanding Dr. Bellermann’s remarkably able and ingenious 
dissertation, all the ink and paper yet expended have left the 
question still unsolved. That he was intended to represent the 
spirit of Talbot seems implied by Joan’s words :— 

“ Raise thy visor. Had I not 


Seen warlike Talbot sink upon the field, 
I had full sure divined that thou wert he.” 





* This topic is discussed in a very masterly manner by Dr. Bellermann, the most recent and most able 
of the numerous German esthetic critics of Schiller’s plays; and those who care to go further into the 
matter may with great pleasure and profit study his ‘ Schiller’s Dramen ; Beitrage zu ihrem Verstaindniss,’ 
(3 Vols. Berlin, 1891.) 
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In confirmation of this hint, we cannot, under the circum- 
stances, lightly ignore the early German stage traditions, in 
accordance with which the parts of Talbot and the Black Knight 
were taken by the same actor. The evidence as to Schiller’s 
intention on this point is somewhat conflicting ; but the discre- 
pancies are probably due not so much to the generally admitted 
incredibility of one of the witnesses, as to Schiller’s conceivable 
tendency to contradict himself when confronted with a philosophi- 
cal difficulty on which he had possibly not reckoned ; for, according 
to Goethe, “ Motivierung war nicht Schiller’s Sache.” 

The evidence, briefly stated, is as follows: 1. (A) Bottiger, 
head master of the Weimar high school, left behind him at his 
death a pamphlet entitled, ‘Bemerkungen iiber die Jungfrau von 
Orleans aus Schiller’s Munde’; and in this memoir, published by 
Béttiger’s son in 1838, there is a general assertion as to the iden- 
tity of the Black Knight and the ghost of Talbot. (B) During 
his lifetime Bottiger had in 1812 (seven years after Schiller’s 
death), published in the MZznerva a letter professedly written by 
Schiller, who is represented as stating emphatically that the 
Black Knight was Talbot’s ghost. This letter, however, has been 
shown to be a forgery, the alleged statement of Schiller being 
nothing more than a free extract from the ‘Bemerkungen,’ the 
value of which work, as coming from the hand of a convicted 
forger, is also open to suspicion ; and though a forged document 
may contain a true statement, yet unfortunately the fact of its 
being forged puts it out of court. It is only fair to add that 
Béttiger is to some extent discredited before he comes into 
court ; for Schiller in his letters to Koérner speaks very contemp- 
tuously of Béttiger, whom he calls “a scandal-mongering syco- 
phant,” etc.; and the poet does not conceal his glee when the 
Weimar schoolmaster is transferred to Dresden. 2. Schmidt, the 
play-actor, in his ‘Erinnerungen eines Weimarschen Veteranen, 
says that he was present at the first reading of the ‘Jungfrau,’ 
when Schiller observed to the company, “In the Black Knight, 
whom I have no objection to being taken for the ghost of Talbot, 
I have taken the liberty of introducing a Ghost, as Shakespeare 
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and Voltaire have also done.” 3. Schiller, writing to Goethe in 
1803, says that no significance is to be attached to the fact that 
the parts of Talbot and the Black Knight were generally taken by 
the same actor, and that he had no scruple in occasionally 
assigning the two parts to two different actors. 

This is all the essential evidence; and whatever may be the 
credibility of poor Béttiger’s testimony, there is no doubt that 
Schiller himself, if he could be put into the witness-box and closely 
cross-examined, would have a bad quarter of an hour, in which 
time his half-hearted denials of the natural interpretation to be 
placed on his own treatment and management of the subject 
would be easily accounted for. 

But even if we assume that the Black Knight was intended 
to represent the ghost of Talbot, the object of his appearance is 
still not evident. There may be some force in the theory recently 
adopted by General Maxwell in the Introduction to his transla- 
tion, that the Black Knight is “a convenient machinery for the 
announcement of approaching calamity.” But, however dramati- 
cally effective, the device was not necessary, except that the 
attention and memory of most people require to be refreshed 
from time to time; for, not to mention other proofs, it is clear, 
from words previously used by Joan, when she was slaying Mont- 
gomery (Act II., Scene 7), that her ultimate fate was not hidden 
from her. 


“ No happy home-coming may Joan behold ; 
Full many of your nation must I slay, 
Full many a widow make, but at the last 
I too must perish and fulfil my doom.” 


When General Maxwell talks of the Black Knight as “a hal- 
lucination engendered in an over-wrought and heated brain, by 
a sense of supposed guilt,” he is a little too previous; for the 
“sense of supposed guilt” results from the Lionel scene, which 
occurs after and not before the apparition of the Black Knight. 

There is no doubt, however, that Joan is unstrung by the 
vision, and that her fall at once begins. The truth is, we sus- 
pect, —and herein may lie the explanation, though not the justi- 
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fication, of the introduction of the Black Knight, — that Schiller 
was to some extent influenced at this point by Shakespeare’s 
‘First Part of King Henry VI.,’ in the last act of which fiends 
appear to Joan, and give her to understand that her spell is now 
broken; and then she exclaims : — 
“My incantations are too weak, 
And hell too strong to buckle with; 
Now France, thy glory droopeth in the dust.” 
Shortly before this, the French King, exulting over the death 
of Talbot, had said :— 
“ And now to Paris in the conquering vein; 
All will be well, now bloody Talbot ’s slain.” 
His confidence, however, is soon chilled by a scout arriving 
with the unwelcome news :— 
“ The English army, that divided was 
Into two parties, is now conjoined in one, 
And means to give you battle presently.” 
To this the French King replies :— 


“ Somewhat too sudden, sirs, the coming is; 
But we will presently provide for them.” 


And Burgundy adds :— 
““T trust the ghost of Talbot is not there ; 
Now he is gone, my lord, you need not fear.” 

The overthrow, however, of the French, and the downfall of 
Joan, are not long delayed; and it may be that Shakespeare 
intended to represent the spirit of Talbot as operating after his 
death, just as he represents the spirit of Czsar dominating 
and controlling the action of the play long after “the mightiest 
Julius” fell. 

We are convinced that Schiller originally meant the Black 
Knight to be the spirit of Talbot ; and we are equally convinced 
that if Schiller had been asked to clearly define the purpose of the 
Black Knight, he would have been puzzled to give a decided and 
satisfactory answer. But, if hard pressed, he would probably have 
acknowledged (as indeed he did acknowledge, according to the 
evidence of Schmidt above quoted) that the idea of introducing a 
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phantom into the play was due to the influence exercised over him 
by Shakespeare, not only by the Apparitions in the ‘ First Part of 
King Henry VI.,’ but by Shakespeare’s spirit-world generally, and 
more especially as it appears in ‘ Macbeth.’ 

Schiller had evidently at first some idea of working Witches 
into the play; for in a letter to Kérner, dated 13th July, 1800, 
immediately after alluding to the drama on which he was engaged, 
he adds, “kindly let me have all the documents you can lay your 
hands on concerning trials of witches, &c., I touch closely upon 
this subject in my new play, and must draw from such sources,” 
Before the end of the month Schiller had altered his plan, and 
abandoned the Witches, giving as his reason “ that there is scarcely 
anything poetical in works of this nature.” We can see how 
unsuitable the witch element would be to his ultimate conception 
of the ‘ Jungfrau,’ and this was probably the real cause of its being 
eliminated. 

Now we know that in the first half of the year 1800 Schiller was 
engaged in adapting ‘ Macbeth’ for the German stage; and, bear- 
ing in mind Schiller’s extraordinary receptivity, we should expect 
a priori that some points in ‘ Macbeth’ would be assimilated in a 
work of his own, begun shortly after. This is precisely what hap- 
pens; the ‘Jungfrau’ is saturated with ideas and expressions 
transferred from ‘Macbeth.’ For proof of this statement, we will 
begin with Joan’s soliloquy after the disappearance of the Black 
Knight. The Black Knight vanishes; and Joan, at first unstrung 
by the vision, after to some extent recovering her self- possession, 
says :— 

“Tt was no thing of life ; some juggling shape 
Of Hell it was; some foul rebellious sprite, 
Up hovering from out the fiery pool, 

To shake the sterner nature in my breast. 
Whom fear I, when I wield the sword of God ? 
Triumphantly shall I fulfil my course ; 


If Hell itself should venture in the lists, 
My resolution shall not reel or fail.” 


Abstracting the religious element from this speech (for “no 
contraries hold more antipathy” than Joan’s religiousness and 
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Macbeth’s godlessness), we cannot fail to call to mind a somewhat 
similar effect produced by Banquo’s ghost on Macbeth, who, 
though at first unnerved by the vision, after partially recovering 
his self-possession, says : — 
“ Avaunt and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 
Thy bones are marrowless ; thy blood is cold; 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes. 


2 : Hence horrible shadow! 
Unreal mockery hence!” 


The last verse but one in the German lines above quoted, 
“Und kam’ die Hille selber in die Schranken” revives the familiar 
passage in ‘Macbeth,’ “ Rather than so, come fate into the list 
and champion me to the utterance.” And the last line of all, 
“Mir soll der Muth nicht weichen und nicht wanken,” is a con- 
densed rendering of two lines uttered by Macbeth shortly before 
his collapse : — 


“The mind I sway by and the heart I bear 
Shall never sag with doubt or shake with fear.” 


The idea of the ghost being a creation of the devil belongs to 
Shakespeare’s rather than to Schiller’s age (see Spalding’s ‘ Eliza- 
bethan Demonology’), and is suggestive of Hamlet’s musing on 
his father’s ghost :— 

“ The spirit that I have seen 


May be the devil; and the devil 
Hath power to assume a pleasing shape.” 


Talbot’s speeches have many points of contact with Macbeth’s 
utterances. Compare Macbeth’s “I ’gin to be aweary of the sun,” 
with Talbot’s ‘“ Denn iiberdriissig bin ich dieser Sonne.” 

Especially worthy of comparison is the materialistic and athe- 
istic philosophy propounded by both these heroes when approach- 
ing their end :— 

“ Out, out, brief candle; 
Life ’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying — nothing.” 
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Compare this sentiment of Macbeth’s with Talbot’s last 
words : — 


“‘ My pangs will soon be past; and then to earth, 
And to the everlasting elements, 
These poor material elements shall return. 
4 2 ; F So to his end 
Goes man; and all the spoil he bears away 
From life’s brief struggle is the withering sense 
That all is despicable, all is nought, 
Which here we covet and esteem so great.” 


Shortly before this, Talbot had said, “ King Folly rules the 
world”; and this is but an echo of the original strain, ‘ Life is a 
tale told by an idiot.” 

Let us take another set of parallel passages. After the Maid 
had prophesied a long and illustrious line of royal successors to 
Charles VII., Burgundy, impatient to read the future of his pos- 
terity, says :— 

“Tf thou canst penetrate the future’s veil, 
Then tell me also of my race.” 


which recalls Banquo’s impatience to pry into the future, after 
the Weird Sisters had predicted royalty to Macbeth. 
“Tf you can look into the seeds of time, 


And say which will grow and which will not, 
Speak then to me.” 


Du Chatel’s cautious diagnosis of the Maid’s delirium, thinly 
disguising his real conviction, is suggestive of the Doctor’s reserve 
in diagnosing Lady Macbeth’s mental disorder. “I think, but 
dare not speak,” said the Doctor ; and again, “Were I from Dun- 
sinane away, . . . profit again should hardly draw me here.” So 


Du Chatel says : — 
“ What I think 
I dare not utter. Would to God our work 
Were safely over, and the King were crowned.” 

Lastly, though this by no means exhausts the list, Macbeth’s 
reflection on the price paid to the Witches for the gift of fleeting 
power, how he had “ filed his mind,” “ put rancours in the vessel of 
his peace,” and his “eternal jewel given to the common enemy 
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of man,” is to some extent reproduced by Joan’s father, who 
attributes his daughter’s initial power and ultimate fall to traffick- 
ing with infernal spirits. 
“ Her plots were wove 

On cursed ground beneath the mystic tree, 

Where from antiquity the evil sprites 

Have held high Sabbath ; on that spot she sold 

Her hopes of heaven unto the foe of man, 

That he might grant her fleeting earthly pomps.” 


Of course, the notion of gaining temporal power by bartering 
one’s immortal soul to the devil is not confined to Shakespeare. 
It is worked out in Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus,’ by which Shakespeare 
was probably influenced in a variety of ways, and is as old as 
witchcraft itself; but there is no strain of argument in inferring 
that Schiller’s mind, recently absorbed in ‘ Macbeth,’ was stimu- 
lated afresh on the subject. “Quo semel est imbuta recens ser- 
vabit odorem testa diu.” 

The ‘Jungfrau’ also calls up reminiscences from other plays 
of Shakespeare. Old Father Arc portioning off his three daugh- 
ters, Joan’s apparent obstinacy in not falling in with her father’s 
humor, the storm in the Ardennes, and the storm outside, Joan 
tranquillizing the storm within her, — are linked with similar scenes 
in ‘ King Lear.’ 

The quarrel and reconciliation between Burgundy and Talbot, 
Dunois’ speech, “ First words and then blows,” and the dialogue 
between Isabeau on the plain and the soldier on the watch-tower, 
re-echo parallel passages in ‘ Julius Czesar.’ 

Isabeau, “ Die Wolfin, die wuthschnaubende Megire,” has some 
features in common with Margaret, who appears in the ‘ Third 
Part of King Henry VI.,’ and also in ‘ Richard III.,’ —“ the she- 
wolf of France,” Shakespeare calls her, and “an Amazonian trull.” 

Joan’s reference to France, — 


“ This land of fame, 
The fairest which the eternal sun beholds 
In all his round, the paradise of lands, 
Which God loves like the apple of his eye,” etc., — 


savors of old Gaunt’s dying laudation of England in ‘ Richard II.’ : — 
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“This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 
This other Eden, demi-paradise,” etc. 
Isabeau’s declaration that France, united, is invincible, — 


“ All England, if she poured out all her sons 
Upon our borders, never could prevail 
To curb a mighty and united realm ; 
Without French swords France never could be won,” — 
is paralleled by the closing words in ‘ King John’: — 
“This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 
But when it forst did help to wound itself. 
; Nought shall make us rue, 
If England to itself remain but true.” 
The two lines wherein Father Arc denounces ambition, lines of 
familiar quotation in Germany, — 
“ And pride it was which made the Angels fall ; 
Through pride the Prince of Hell ensnares mankind,’ — 
associate themselves with Wolsey’s dying speech in ‘ Henry VIII.’ :— 
“Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels.” 

We have said enough, and might say more, to illustrate Schil- 
ler’s numerous points of contact with Shakespeare; and even if 
some of the parallels quoted are open to the objection that the 
sentiments expressed are of a general kind, drawn by Schiller and 
Shakespeare from a common store, there still remain a goodly 
number of cases where the resemblance is more than casual, 
and where the theory of undesigned coincidence can scarcely be 
maintained. F. N. Willan. 





WHEN SPENSER DIED. 


(Of course no one knows that Shakespeare saw Spenser buried; but he was in 
London at that time, and had not reached the zenith of his fame, while Spenser 
had. Anyhow, it is pleasant to think that he may have been one of the poets who 
dropped their pens into their brother’s tomb. — J. C. R. Dorr.) 


I. 


Tuus spake my Lord of Essex on the day 
When after woful stress rare Spenser died : — 
“ Now give ye heed, my lieges! Ye shall lay 
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My Spenser forth in splendor and in pride, 
With rich array of banners floating wide 
And pomp of sable plumes, and scutcheons fair. 
Let kind Death yield him what stern Life denied ! 
Then bear him to the Abbey’s holy air 

That he the sepulchre of buried kings may share! ” | 


II. 


They laid him forth. Then up the mighty nave 
Hung with rich tapestries that to and fro 
Waved softly in the scented air, all brave 
With dim, historic splendors, — to the flow 
Of rolling music tremulous and slow, 
With solemn liturgies and chantings clear, 
Through the vast arches echoing soft and low, 
They bore him onward to the silence drear, 
While kings and priests of song walked by his stately bier. 


TL 


With tender hands the velvet pall they bore, 
Wrought with rich arabesques of silver sheen, 
Its silver fringes sweeping the dark floor 
Of the gray, pillared aisles they moved between ; — 
Nor paused until, with proud yet reverent mien, 
Where Chaucer slept they lowered him to his rest ; 
Then gently dropped into the void unseen 
Odes, for spring flowers, to die upon his breast 
In fragrant, voiceless speech, that still their love confessed. 


IV. 


And, ere they left him to his long repose, 

Into the brooding dark each poet cast 

The pen his verse was writ with. Ah! who knows? 
The years are silent, and the hoary past ; 

And Fame’s far trump hath no resounding blast 
Heralding name or state. Yet make ye room, 

O mighty shades, for One, the first and last 

And mightiest of ye all! In Spenser’s tomb 


4 Mayhap our Shakespeare’s pen yet lights the murky gloom ! 
Fulia C. R. Dorr. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S “JOHN-A-COMBE,” THE ‘“ MOVING 
WOOD,” AND A FORGOTTEN ESTIMATE OF 
BACON. 

THE MANOR-HousE, SWANSCOMBE, KENT. 

BEING stranded for a while in this now solitary place, I have 
amused myself by trying to repeople it with inhabitants of a past 
that was once alive. Great nobles, warriors, and queens have 
owned the place, recorded in many a deed and patent; and many 
prehistoric populations have left their fragmentary records in 
stone tools they once used here. Though in poet-lore it is not 
rich, it is not altogether destitute of poetic associations. It is 
strange that they who have eyes to see, so often do see associations 
with their especial interests that others perhaps might have 
passed by. 

No doubt Shakespeare trod on the old Dover road that runs 
east of this garden wall, when his company went down to play in 
the coast towns, on his “tours,” preserved by Halliwell-Phillipps. 
Possibly he went up the road a stone’s throw to the church, as the 
old pilgrims were wont to do, invoking “St. Hilderferth of fair 
memorie” in aid of friends whose brains were affected. “ Canst 
thou not minister to a mind diseased?” Possibly he went on 
another stone’s throw to look down into the valley of “Coombes” 
or Alkerdene, both names signifying “a hollow.” The manor 
of Coombes gave its name to a family, one of which, John de 
Combe, held it as fifth part of a knight’s fee from the Earl of 
March, Lord of the Manor of Swanscombe. There were Coombes- 
at-Combe for centuries, and thence they emigrated to the neigh- 
borhood of Stratford-on-Avon, in the reign of Edward IV. There 
one of the family, the neighbor and friend of Shakespeare, has 
been immortalized in the doubtful epitaph, — 

“ Ten in a hundred lies here ingraved. 
’T is a hundred to ten his soul is not saved. 
If any man ask who lies in this tomb? 
Oh, Ho, Quoth the Devil, ’t is my John-a-Combe.” 
If Shakespeare did make this little détour, all the more likely 
because an inn stands by, he would return to the high-road, by 
24 
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this Manor-House of the Weldons, a family that interested him 
not; they were no lovers of plays, nor of a nature to attract him in 
any way. 

The little hill in which the “ hollow” lies is called Swanscombe 
Hill. The Roman Road passed south of it from Dover to South- 
wark, where was a “ Trajectus, or common Ferry.” On that road 
the men of Kent withstood William the Conqueror. The story of 
the encounter was written in a broadside by a contemporary of 
Shakespeare’s. We have by us “ Strange-Histories, or Songes, and 
Sonnets of Kings, Princes, Dukes, Lordes, Ladyes, Knights and 
gentlemen, very pleasant either to be read or songe; and a most 
excellent warning for all estates. Imprinted at London for W. 
Barley, and are to be sold at his Shop in Gratious Streete against 
St Peters Church, 1607.” 

There is among these a ballad by Thomas Deloney, who began 
to versify about 1586. Thomas Nash, in ‘ Have with you to Saf- 
fron Walden, 1596,’ calls him “the Ballading silkweaver.” He 
died in 1600 (see ‘Kemp’s 9 days Wonder’), and therefore his 
ballads must have been printed in broadsheets and scattered all 
over the face of the country, before W. Barley made this collection, 
republished by the Percy Society from a unique perfect copy. The 
first ballad is entitled ‘The Valiaunt courage and policie of the 
Kentishmen with long tayles, wherby they kept their ancient 
lawes and customes which William the Conqueror sought to take 
from them. (To the tune of “ Rogers.”)’ 

As this bears upon an idea of Shakespeare’s, it is worth quot- 
ing here, — 

“ When as the Duke of Normandy 
with glistering speare and shield 


Had entred into fayre England 
and foiled his foes in fielde 


* Upon Christmas Day in solemne sort 
then was he crowned here 
By Albert Archbishop of Yorke 
with many a noble peere. 


“ Which being done, he changed quite 
the custome of this land 
And punisht such as dayly sought 
his statutes to withstand. 
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“ And many cities he subdude 
faire London with the rest 
But Kent did still withstand his force 
which did his lawes detest. 


“To Dover then he took his way 

The Castle downe to fling, 

Which Averagus builded there 
the noble Britaine King. 


““ Which when the brave Archbishop bold 
of Canterburie knew 
The Abbot of St Austine’s eke 
With all their gallant crue 


“‘ They set themselves in armour bright 
these mischiefes to prevent 
With all the yeomen brave and bold 
that were in fruitful Kent. 


“ At Canterbury they did meet 
upon a certaine day 
With sword and shield, with bill and bow 
to stop the Conqueror’s way. 


“ «Tet us not live like bondmen poor 
to Frenchmen in their pride 
But keep our ancient libertie 
what chaunce so e’er betide 


“ And rather die in bloudie fielde 
in manlike courage prest 
Then to endure the servile yoake 
which we thus much detest !’ 


“ Thus did the Kentish commons crie 
unto their leaders still 
And so marched forth in warlike sort, 
and stood at Swanseahill. 


“ Where in the woodes they hid themselves 
under the shadow green 
Thereby to get them vantage good 
of all their foes unseene. 


“ And for the conquerors coming there 
they privily laide waight 
And thereby sodainely appald 
his lofty high conceipt 


“ For when they spied his approch 
in place where they did stand 
Then marched forth they to hem him in 
each man with bough in hand. 
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“So that unto the Conqueror’s sight 
amazed as he stood 
They seemed to be a walking grove 
or els a mooving wood. 


“The shape of men he could not see 
the boughs did hide them so, 
And how his heart did quake for fear 
to see a forest goe! 


“ Before, behind, and on each side, 
as he did caste his eye 
He spide these woods with sober pace 
approch to him full nye. 


“ But when the Kentish men had thus 
enclosed the Conqueror round 
Most suddenly they drew their swordes 
and threw the boughs to ground. 


“ Their banners they displaid in sight, 
their trumpets sounde a charge 
Their ratling drummes strike up alarum 
their troopes stretch out at large. 


“ The Conqueror, with all his traine 
were thereat sore aghast 

And most in peril when he thought 
all peril had beene past. 


“Unto the Kentishmen he sent 
the cause to understand 
For what intent and for what cause 
they took the war in hand? 


“To whom they made this short replye 
‘For Liberty we fight 
And to enjoy King Edward’s laws 
the which we hold our right.’ 


“ Then said the dreadfull Conquerour 
‘You shall have what you will, 
Your ancient customs and your lawes 
so that you will be still. 


‘*** And each thing els that you will crave 
with reason at my hand 
So that you will acknowledge me 
Chiefe King of faire England.’ 


“ The Kentish men agreed hereon 
and laid their arms aside 
And by these means King Edward’s laws 
in Kent doth still abide. 
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“ And in no place in England else 
those customs doe remain 
Which they by manly policie 
did of Duke William gaine.” 

The traditions of the people, returned to them in ballad-verse, 
became all the more popular thereby. This ballad was almost 
sure to have been read, and probably to have been sung, by Shake- 
speare; and it would give him a more lively illustration than 
Buchanan’s Story of Macbeth, of the effect upon an anxious com- 
mander of seeing a forest move.* However much the pictorial 
element was or was not true to history, we know that the fact 
remains, that the ‘‘Customal of Kent” was preserved, and that 
the laws of that county remained different from those of the rest 
of England. Drayton wrote enthusiastically, — 

“ Oh Noble Kent, the praise doth unto thee belong 
Most hard to be controuled, impatientest of wrong, 
Who, when the Norman first with pride and horror swayed, 
Threwst off the servile yoke, upon the English laid 
And with a firm resolve most bravely didst restore 
That liberty so long enjoyed by thee before. 


Of all the English shires be thou surnamed the free 
And foremost ever placed, when they shall reckoned be.” 


After this interview, however, William pursued Stigand with 
revengeful feelings, and granted the property to Ado, Bishop of 
Bayeux. From him it passed into the hands of many noble fami- 
lies. The Duchess of York, mother of Edward IV., lived here, at 
whose death it reverted to the crown. Henry VIII. settled it on 
Queen Jane Seymour, and again it reverted to the crown. This 
time it was not given, but granted on lease, to Edward Weldon, 
Master of the Household to Henry VIII. His son, Sir Anthony, 
Clerk of the Spicery, promoted to the Green Cloth, received it 
from Elizabeth by Knight’s fee. The stately monument, raised in 
the church to the memory of his son and successor, Ralph, inspired 
the verses of Edwin Arnold, in ‘The Shadow of Death,’ on “ The 
Knight’s tomb in Swanscombe Church.” This Ralph had four 





* [See, also, in Port-Lorg, Vol. II. p. 217, May, 1890, a very interesting ‘Arabic Version of Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘ Moving Wood.’’’ — Tue Epirors.] 
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sons and six daughters, the eldest of whom, Anthony, Clerk of the 
Kitchen to King James, was knighted, and obtained the grant of 
the governorship of Rochester Castle, with all its emoluments. 
He it was who wrote, possibly by the very window at which I 
write, that strange mixture of scandal and of truth, entitled ‘The 
court and Character of King James,’ which he dedicated “to the 
Lady Elizabeth Sidley of Southfleet.” (This village is about a 
mile off.) He states this to be “the conception and birth of four 
daies, and the first and only heir that ever shall come of this quality 
from A. W.” It does not speak directly of Shakespeare, as Sir 
Anthony had imbibed too strong Puritanical tendencies to allow 
him to attend plays; but it speaks of many of Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries. It opens with regret at the death of Elizabeth, 
“‘ Upon the 24th of March, 1602, did set the most glorious sun that 
ever shined in the Firmament of England, the never-to-be-forgotten 
Queen Elizabeth of happy memorie, not only to the unspeakable 
grief of her servants in particular, but of all her subjects in gen- 
eral.” He speaks meanly of James, who had been a liberal master 
to him, and cynically of the “folly of that great Clerke, though no 
wise man, Sir Edward Cooke.” Describing the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, and of the arraignment of the Countess of 
Somerset for it, with a suspicion of witchcraft, he says, amongst the 
other testimony against her “was brought Forman’s Book, a 
silly fellow who dwelt in Lambeth. He pretended to skill in for- 
tunes and made the ladies who consulted him write their names in 
his alphabeticall book with their own handwriting. By this he 
kept them in awe. There was much mirth in Court, for the first 
leaf Cooke lighted on, he found his wife’s name.” This Forman 
wrote a diary, 1610, from which we have welcomed notices of the 
plays of Shakespeare, ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Winter's Tale,’ etc., that he had 
seen performed. Coke’s wife was the lady Bacon once aspired 
to marry, and perhaps she afterwards wished she had. Bacon’s 
temper was not so violent as that of the Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward Coke, whose domestic infelicity has colored the laws of 
England regarding women ever since his date. One might have 
thought that his great rival, Bacon, might have fared more tenderly 
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at Weldon’s hands. But it is not so. He speaks so scornfully of 
him that an opponent answers him in a similar pamphlet, in sim- 
ilar style, called ‘ Aulicus Coquinariz, or a vindication in answer 
to a pamphlet intituled the Court and Character of King James, 
pretended to be penned by Sir A. W. and published since his 
death in 1650, Henry Leile, Fleet Street.’ It does not of course 
touch the modern form of the Bacon-Shakespeare question. Yet 
true criticism of any character requires knowledge of various con- 
temporary opinions, and Shakespearians may find support alike in 
the lines of Weldon and of his critic. Neither gives a portrait of 
Bacon that suggests a basis of poetry. Learning is the highest 
glory awarded to him by either. His unpoetic “vices” are treated 
by both as well-known facts. 

Charlotte Carmichael Stopes. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN ‘HAMLET,’ 


In order properly to understand the moral proportion of this 
play, and the fatalism of Hamlet’s passion, it is necessary to under- 
stand, first, the nature of Hamlet’s problem, and, second, the 
nature of Hamlet’s character. 

1. Many critics assume that Hamlet’s duty — that which he is 
morally bound to accomplish — is to slay the guilty king, his uncle. 
As has been pointed out by Professor Werder* and others, such 
an action, at the beginning of the play, would be a most foolish 
one, and would fail entirely to fulfil the sacred duty of vengeance 
which has been imposed upon Hamlet by his murdered father. 
Claudius’s guilt is unproved; it is of such a nature that, except 
from his own mouth, it is unprovable. To strike the king, as 
matters stand, is to cut off not only the criminal, but the proof of 
his crime. Such an action, too, would involve Hamlet’s own pun- 
ishment by the State, and the leaving of that “wounded name” 
which he so much fears. The people of Denmark have no means 
of knowing what Hamlet knows; no ghost has “come from the 





* Given in Furness’s Variorum ‘ Hamlet.’ 
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grave” to speak to them. To them Claudius is the duly-elected, 
lawful, and honored sovereign; and such a deed on the part of 
Hamlet could not fail to be regarded, not as an act of retribution, 
but as one inspired by hatred of his uncle and ambition for the 
crown. 

Hamlet’s duty is vengeance; but it is not assassination. His 
problem is not to devise means to slay the king, —that is easy 
enough; it is to devise means to prove his guilt. 

2. As to Hamlet’s character: he is treated by Coleridge, 
Goethe, and a host of lesser lights following in their wake, as 
essentially the man of inaction. It is said that his moral nature is 
strong, his intellect almost abnormally active, but his will, on that 
very account, weak. This is, I think, a mistake; but it is one 
growing out of the more fundamental mistake in conceiving Ham- 
let’s problem. Hamlet does not “sweep to his revenge,” as he 
threatens to do, and as the critics insist that he ought to do, but 
discusses and meditates and soliloquizes, all of which proves, say 
these critics, that his will is too weak to act. 

But with the contrary view of his problem, this refusal to kill 
the king appears just the triumph of his will. It is a contest 
between “blood and judgment;” MHamlet’s feeling, or passion, 
urges him on to commit the deed; his will, following his reason 
and his conscience, holds him in check. Conscience, thought, 
moral rectitude, do not weaken the wills of men for deeds of right- 
eousness. What kind of “ moral proportion” would Shakespeare’s 
dramas possess if they represented such moral obliquity as that? 

It is a very significant fact that the second visit of the ghost to 
Hamlet occurs immediately after this exhibition of violent action 
on Hamlet’s part, just after he has tried his best to kill the king. 
The ghost appears; and for what? “To whet thy almost blunted 
purpose.” That “ purpose” to kill the king? That he had just 
been endeavoring to carry out. No; it is the far more difficult, 
more complicated purpose that needs whetting,— his purpose to 
prove the guilt of the king. On the other view, these words of 
the ghost are utterly meaningless and absurd. Whet the purpose 
to kill, of a man who is whipping out his sword and running it 
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through the first man he hears stir, without even stopping to find 
out if it be the right one? Does such an action show a“ blunted 
purpose”? It seems rather like an altogether too sharp one. 
Hamlet’s own idea of his problem appears in his soliloquy in the 
second act, beginning, “‘O what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” 
Here Hamlet, in his agony, which, as Professor Werder points out, 
has become so great as to drive him to the extremity of falling 
out with himself, begins by blaming himself and railing at his 
guilty uncle; but he finally “comes to himself.” He sees that 
what he has been uttering is foolish and irrational; and he 


exclaims, — 
“Why what anassamI! This is most brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 


Must fall a cursing.” 


Then he goes on to say what he ought to do instead. There 
is no hint now, since he has recalled himself from his passion, and 
is looking at the matter reasonably, of killing the king, of fatting 
“all the region kites with this slave’s offal;’’ but he cries instead, 
“ About, my brain,” and proceeds to lay his plans to “catch the 
conscience of the king,” to make him “ proclaim his malefactions.” 
It is clear that in the early part of this speech, Hamlet’s agony, 
his passion, speaks; and that cries here, as it does throughout 
the play, “‘ Kill the king; strike down the destroyer ;” but in this 
latter part of the soliloquy his reason speaks, and bids wait, — 
bids his brain to work to devise some plan to do the far more dif- 
ficult thing, —to prove the guilt of the king. By means of the 
play, Hamlet fully convinces himself of his uncle’s guilt; and he 
cries, in his passion, — 
“ Now could I drink hot blood, 


And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on,” 


but immediately his conscience, his moral nature, assert themselves ; 
his will shakes itself free of passion, and with the words, “ Soft / 
now to my mother,” it triumphs. 


Hamlet admires Horatio, —the quiet, self-possessed man, the 
25 
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‘‘man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards hath ta’en with equal 
thanks.” He believes Horatio to be proof against the “ slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune,” which afflict him so deeply, and for 
that reason his “election seals him for himself.” That which 
Hamlet most admires is that which he finds in Horatio, and which 
he most wishes to have himself. He says, —- 
“ And blest are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.” 
That is what Hamlet especially wishes not to be,— “ passion’s 
slave.” He had no doubt never formulated to himself the truth 
that when the freedom of the will gives way to the slavery of 
passion, the action must pass into the hands of fate: that truth 
has been reserved to be formulated at a later date, and to become 
the subject of the Barnes Shakespeare prize essay ; but Hamlet 
felt it, and so he cries, ‘‘Give me that man that is not passion’s 
slave.” But Hamlet’s passion is only hushed, not conquered. 
The flame has been smothered, but only to break forth again with 
fresh violence. 

He goes into his mother’s room, the very place and presence, 
with their associations, for his memory, potent to stir to their 
depths the inmost feelings of his soul ; to call up all tender recol- 
lections of the man who was his father, and who has been so cru- 
elly wronged, all contempt for the wretched creature who is his 
mother, and who has fallen so low in his esteem, and, above all, all 
the hatred and passion of which he is capable against the villain 
who is the author of his father’s wrongs, his mother’s guilt, and 
his own agony. Standing here, with these waves of passion well- 
ing up within him, he hears a stir behind the arras; not doubting 
that the man he hates is concealed there, —this man whose pres- 
ence every moment desecrates this place made sacred to him by 
his father’s love and his own infant cries, — without a moment’s 
thought he plunges his dagger through the curtain, to bury it in 
the heart of the wretch. 
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He has dealt the blow, which he has so long contemplated and 
so long shunned; he has made himself just what, in his calm 
moments, he had most wished not to be, — passion’s slave ; and he 
has not even “contented his blood,” for he has done just what 
passion, when it becomes master of will, is ever likely to do, — he 
has made a mistake, has slain the innocent and not the guilty; 
in avenging his own father’s murder, he has murdered the father 
of the woman he loves. 

From the moment when Hamlet loses control of himself he has 
no longer control of affairs. In thus allowing his passion to be- 
come overmastering and to rule his will, he “ makes the mistake of 
his life,” for by this act he has left the way open for that which 
is outside himself to overmaster him. Hitherto he has had, as 
Professor Werder expresses it, “the lead in the game;” but by 
this act he gives the king—just what he most wants— an 
excuse for hurrying him forthwith out of Denmark, an opportu- 
nity for giving the order against his life. And Hamlet, because 
he has committed murder, must continue to play insane, and 
passively submit to the course prescribed for him. 

From this on, Hamlet is obliged simply to act on the defen- 
sive; he seems to have despaired of solving his problem. There 
is no cry of “ About, my brain ;” he makes no plan to cause the 
king to “proclaim his malefactions;” he takes no active step. 
Indeed, he cannot ; by his own act he has taken from himself the 
power to act; he is “in the hands of Fate,” of that which is 
without himself. But a stronger than Hamlet holds the tangled 
threads of the action now, and is weaving out the pattern, not just 
as Hamlet had planned it, perhaps, but yet in accord with justice 
and right; nay, it is itself justice and right, this eternal law, which 
is, after all, the “ power which works for righteousness” in God’s 
economy of the world. For the same law which holds Hamlet has 
been at work in the king’s case, and is solving the problem which 
Hamlet let fall,— solving it through the guilty deed itself and 
the character of the doer. 

We see this harmony with the moral constitution of things 
embodied in the king, no less than in Hamlet. The king, too, is 
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at the beginning a free agent; his ambition and his love for Ger- 
trude are the passions which control his will and carry him on to 
ruin, both of soul and body; and thus the problem is solved — as 
such problems will ever be solved — through the law of the doer’s 
own being. “ Virtue is its own reward.” No less true is it that 
vice is its own punishment. Sin needs only to be allowed to ripen, 
and the harvest is surely death. 

We are not given to see much of this struggle between the 
king’s passion and his will; but we may infer, from what we do see 
of it, that it has been long and powerful. When the curtain rises, 
Claudius has already the “primal eldest curse” upon him; he is 
already possessed of “ those effects for which he did the murder, his 
crown, his own ambition, and his queen.” But that he is not all 
bad, that his passion has had something to struggle against, is 
sufficiently proved by his soliloquy and his attempt at prayer. I 
cannot believe —that soliloquy will not let me believe — that 
“Claudius is essentially a low, coarse, sensual, brutish villain.” * 
If he has not now, Claudius has had in him a streak of nobility, 
of moral rectitude, which has been “ loud against the deed.” He 
has yielded to his ambition and his lust only after a struggle; and 
conscience and his free will are not even yet so dead but that they 
can plead long and powerfully for repentance. Claudius sees it all 
clearly. He sees what repentance means. He is willing enough 
to confess his “foul murder” to God; but true repentance means 
its confession to men, the giving up of “his crown, his ambition, 
and his queen.” The other way lies soul-death ; he knows that, 
too. For, though — 

“In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 


. tis not so above.” 


But he chooses yet thus once more, and rises. Passion has con- 
quered ; Will has made her last choice. He hastens from his 
closet to commit an act which will put him irretrievably into the 
hands of Fate, to take the first excuse to re-stain the hand already 





* Hudson’s ‘ Hamlet,’ Schoo! ed. p. 8. 
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“thick with brother’s blood” by the murder of that brother's 
son. 

The two Fates meet and clash,— that of Hamlet and that of 
Claudius: the one carrying Hamlet down to physical death; the 
other, more powerful and inexorable, which has control over Clau- 
dius, both soul and body. Hamlet has struck the blow fatal to 
himself ; but that same blow operates against Claudius. Because 
of it Hamlet falls by Laertes’ hand, but also because of it the king 
plunges still deeper into guilt, and, plotting for Hamlet’s blood, 
falls by Hamlet’s hand. 

This moral proportion is seen again in the queen, though, 
because of the inherent weakness of her character, it takes less 
hold upon us. But she, too, has her little passion, her little 
struggle, and her little fate. Her interview with Hamlet “turns 
her eyes into her very soul, and there she sees such black and 
grained spots as will not leave their tinct;” but she refuses to 
repent and to sever her connection with the guilty king, and so 
shares his fate and goes down to death with him, even dying from 
the very draught that he himself has mixed. This “moral propor- 
tion” is seen, too, in the case of Laertes, who, yielding to his 
passion against Hamlet, is hurried by the hand of Fate to death. 

The question of Hamlet’s insanity has not been touched upon 
in this paper, for the simple reason that a paper which considers 
moral proportion can have nothing to do with an insane hero. 
Only on the hypothesis of Hamlet’s soundness of mind can he be 
considered as exhibiting any moral proportion ; and, indeed, the 
other hypothesis would divorce the play from the moral order of 
the world, and prove the author more insane than the hero. An 
insane hero! “A noble and most sovereign reason, Like sweet 
bells jangled, out of tune and harsh,” may be pathetic, but it is 
not moral, and it cannot be dramatic. 

Ella Adams Moore. 
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URIEL ACOSTA. 
BY KARL GUTZKOW. 
CONCLUSION OF ACT III. 
Uriel. If Truth to me be nobler, or if Love? 


Thousands, indeed, I know, would sacrifice 
The jewels of the soul, all nobleness 

Of thought, ay, even their country and their faith, 
To brush aside whatever lay between 

The first kiss of such lips as Judith’s are, 
And all that did them reverence. I love 
Judith, yet I should hold myself in scorn, 
If, like a silly shepherd in a fable, 

Like a bedizened Strephon of the stage, 

I languished, melted into wax. Profess 
And then recant? What, play the perjurer 


‘And recreant to mine own action? No! 


Conviction is the honor of the man, 

A Golden Fleece no prince’s hand bestows, 

No dean and chapter hang about his neck. 
Conviction is the ensign of the soldier, 

Falling with which, he not inglorious falls. 

The poorest waif, lost in the multitude, wins 

By this his title of nobility, — 

A scutcheon which he breaks and blots himself, 
If ever he belie his own belief. 

No, though a voice may whisper in my ear, 
“The heart is surer to thee than the mind ; 
Love doth not err as thought,” —I can no else. 
It is the pride of knighthood that puts spurs 
To my intent, and each pale fear makes dumb. 
If I have erred, it. was for love of truth ; 

And to the priests I never will recant. [ About to leave. 


Simon [without]. Step this way, please. I will announce your presence 


To the young lady. 
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Uriel. Voices! For the pious, 
The hypocritical, to see me is 
A horror. 
Simon [without]. Here! This way. In this room, please. 
Uriel. God in heaven! What doIsee? My mother! [Steps aside. 


[Znter EstHER Acosta, REUBEN, and JoeL. EstTuer is d/ind, and is led 
by her sons. | 

Reuben. _ Be seated, mother [/eading her to a seat). 

Esther. Will she come or no? 

Joel. I have withheld our names from her as yet. 

Esther. If I could only see her ! 

Uriel [sinks on his knees before her|. Mother! 

Esther. Thou? 
Is it thou, Uriel? The hand is thine. 

Oriel. Canst thou still know the bearer of the curse? 

Esther. It is thy hair —thy beard — and thy cheek still — 
And tears upon thy cheek? Yes, it is thou ; 
The curse had power to change no whit of thee. 

Reuben [sadly]. We are come hither to seek Judith, brother, 
A being who loves thee, and who could confess 
So bravely that she loved thee — her daughter — 


Mother would like to — 
Uriel. See her? Reuben! Oh, 


Say, “see her”! Couldst thou see her with thine eyes ! 
Esther. They call her fair, my son, but fairer still 
Than all the beauty that will fade away, 
It seems to me her love is, her devotion, 
That she should in misfortune take thy part. 
Oriel. Are you announced? Long since she wished to see 
My mother, but I hindered her. The joy 
Of calling her my own will ne’er befall us. 
Esther. I knew it well. 
Uriel. How should you know it? 
Joel. Mother 
Would say, the ban must separate you. Nothing 
Has yet been noised of recantation. 
Reuben. Therefore 
Are we come hither, brother. For we go 
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From Amsterdam with mother to the Hague, 
To dwell hereafter in a strange abode. 

Uriel. You go to the Hague? with our blind mother, Reuben? 

Esther. What does it matter to me? In the Hague 
I will still think I am in Amsterdam. 
How often I have dreamed myself at home 
Once more upon the Tajo. 

Uriel. Why this trouble? 
Why travel? 

Joel. Pardon us, brother — 

Esther. Say not. 

Reuben. The business our father left to us 
Had quickly flourished — 

Uriel. You yourself a broker 
And intermediary at the Bourse ! 

Reuben. But now — 

Oriel. You have enemies — on my account. 

Joel. It seems so. They perceive the curse weighs little 
Upon your spirits, is small hindrance to you, 
And therefore hatred seeks another place 
To make the working of its victory felt, 
And strikes at us — 

Lsther. Not me, my son ; not me! 

Reuben. Thus we are crippled in our business. 


People avoid us, make no answer to us, 

And no one dares to greet us even. In trade, 
In commerce, on such terms, no further fortune 
Can be expected. Therefore are we bent 

To seek a_ ew place in our wanderings. 


Uriel [aside|. Ahasuerus! 


Esther. 


Gladly will I wander, 
Even as in other years, across the sea. 
But what avails it? Uriel, thou never 
Canst find a refuge where the Jews abide. 
And when I die, —for I have ever thought 
That as when those who have their sight are dying, 
The eye grows dim and glazes, — mine, I hoped 
Would shine with the old clearness once again ; 
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Death should give back what Life had ta’en away, 
And I should see my children — but for thee 
My sight, restored in death, would vainly seek. 


Uriel [turns away, moved|. Manassah’s beautiful child bides long away. 


Foel. 


Reuben. 


Fuaith. 


Esther. 


Fudith. 


Esther. 


Fudith. 


Esther. 


Fudith. 


Esther. 


Fudith. 


A door opens. 
Soft ! the rustle of a gown ! 
Enter JUDITH. 
You have sent for me, worthy gentlemen ? 
And this blind and aged gentlewoman? [Pauses a moment.] 
Acosta, 
This is? — our mother! [Kisses her hand.] 
Nay, let me kiss thy brow, 
Angel. 
Long since I would have craved your blessing, 
Have sought to trace out in your countenance 
The image of the best of sons — 
Yes, yes! 
Praise him to me; I love thee for it. 
All 
Shall yet admire him some day. Till then 
He will have us. 
How sweet her voice is! Only 
A glimmer of thee on the clouded eye ! 
And now, when death is overtaking me, 
I may not even bequeath him to thee ! 
Not 
To his wife? 
His wife? But wilt thou be his wife? 
Do not aggrieve thy family, my daughter ! 
Fly not with him. Thou ’rt all thy father hath. 
Thou art Manassah’s only child. 
What! then — 
Uriel? Thou wilt— not? [Looks at him in trembling despair.| 
Forgive me, Heaven ! 
That I had thought — to find — that on this earth 
There could be happiness for so much love! 


[Sinks down at ESTHER’S feet. | 
26 
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Uriel (aside, looking with emotion at the group, formed by his mother, 
JupitH, and his brothers, who stand sorrowfully behind 
EsTHER’S chair. ] 
Oh, but too true you spoke, De Silva! Ay, 
Deep-rooted is the family in our people. 
[ Breaking out wildly.| Why are ye silent? Speak! ‘Torture me not so! 
Fudith. Mother, we are not loved. 
Uriel. An arrow sticks 
In my heart. I could cry out like some wild beast ! 
Look not on me with that dumb pleading! The tears 
Your bitter sorrow sheds were drops of joy 
To my — parched eyeballs. Are ye silent still? 
Ye only look and sigh. Do ye expect 
The bitterest deed of all? To immolate 
My mind upon the altar of the heart, — 
My holiest conviction to my love! 
Pride, rearest thou thy head so savagely ? 
Ha, bristly monster! dart not forth thy fangs; 
Down, creep, grovel, be a worm i’ the dust! 
Man —animal — bow down — down ! — Deliver 
Me from that silent look of love! Oh, who [moves backward | 
Will shield me from those voiceless eyes? Oh, close 
The eyes! Blind mother, close the eyes — the eyes ! 
[Controlling himself with a powerful effort.) 
Oh, oh! I’lldo’t! I’lldo’t! 
[ Staggers backwards to the door and exit. The others highly excited.] 





Fudith. He goes for his mother’s sake. 

Esther. Oh, no! He goes 
For thee, child ! 

Foel. May God bless this moment ! 
He will recant — 

Esther. Oh, let me go, my child — 


Let — I must kiss him — Uriel, my son ! 
Let me go to him! Uriel, where art thou? 
Who has the heart to call himself thy foe? 
Who boasts a nobler spirit? Come! Oh, come! 
We will cry out upon the open streets, 
“This is a son who loves his mother !” 
[ Follows URIEL off, very quickly, REUBEN and JOEL leading her. | 
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Fudith [alone at the window). 
He crosses 
The courtyard — with his mantle scarce about him — 
With bared head rushing on — wild as the wind — 
He stops — O God !— he stops — he turns his feet — 
He hesitates — which street — to left or — right? 
He goes —he goes toward the Synagogue ! 
[She leaves the window. | 

So suddenly! And yet perhaps — for me? 
So suddenly — perhaps too rashly — Heaven, 
Should he repent it? Imagination even 
Makes my heart lead within me. Is woman, then, 
The eternal curse of man, since the world was, 
Forever dragging him earthward from the skies? 
His eye was dim, filmed over like the dying, 
His hand cold, and his knees trembling— Stay! 

[ Rushes to the window and calls out. | 
Stay, Uriel, do it not ; — too late ! — too late! 
O Destiny, deal lightly with our sins. [.Sizks into a chair.] 

Translated by Richard Hovey and Frangois Stewart Fones. 





HORATIO AS A FRIEND. 


PAPERS OF THE BALTIMORE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 


“ The one sterling thing in the rotten state of Denmark.” — DOWDEN. 


Tue character of Horatio has always attracted me; and, as I 
have studied it of late, develops so much of interest as to more 
than ever impress me with the miraculous power of the great 
Master, who lavishes on minor characters power that a modern 
writer would have husbanded with which to develop only his 
great heroes. 

Horatio has not very many lines, nor is he often on the stage 
in the whole play; yet not an appearance is superfluous, not a line 
is wasted, not one that does not help vividly to put before us the 
portrait of this friend of friends, — Horatio. 
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Let us devote a breathing space to see what manner of man he 
was whom Prince Hamlet wore in his “heart of hearts;” and the 
study will reveal to us, both in and between the lines, how worthy 
was Horatio of the love that honored him who bestowed and him 
who received it. 

The curtain rises on the platform before the castle of Elsinore 
on a bitter cold night, with the officer of the guard visiting his 
sentinels. Footsteps are heard approaching, and Horatio enters 
with Marcellus, by whom he has been told the marvellous but, to 
his mind, evidently dubious ghost-story that is being circulated 
among the guards, which he has come to investigate. After his 
brief but courteous answer to the challenge of the guard, one of 
the officers calls out, ‘‘ What, is Horatio there?” Shivering with 
cold, and half ashamed to be found there on this “ Fool’s errand,” 
he answers, “A piece of him;” whereat he is heartily welcomed, 
and again told the story of the apparition, which he has already 
told Bernardo was but “ Their fantasy.” He replies, “ Tush, tush, 
’t will not appear,” but listens carelessly, till suddenly the vision 
appears before his very eyes. The others appeal to him as the 
only one present able to speak to a ghost in Latin, —always the 
court language of spirits. Marcellus says, “Thou art a scholar ; 
speak to it, Horatio;”’ and Bernardo, ‘“ Looks it not like the king? 
mark it, Horatio.” 

He admits that it is “ Most like,” and that it “harrows him 
with fear and wonder,” and, again urged to speak by his comrades, 
questions the ghost reverently and respectfully. He demands of 
the “fair and warlike form,” which seems to him like “The 
majesty of buried Denmark,” that it speak to him, but in the 
midst of his questions the ghost vanishes. Horatio, who, as he 
later tells Hamlet, had once seen the king, doubtless at the time 
when “in an angry parle he smote the sledded Polacks on the ice,” 
admits to Marcellus that the vision is ‘as like as Marcellus to him- 
self,” and tries to interpret the strange appearance, its ‘“ why and 
wherefore.” He talks of the state of the kingdom, showing a 
scholarly knowledge not only of Danish, but of ancient Roman 
history. In the midst of his talk the ghost suddenly reappears, 
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when with splendid self-control the fearless Horatio now tries to 
stop the ghostly visitor, and demands more peremptorily an ex- 
planation of these visits, even permitting the soldiers to strike at 
the ghost with their “ partizans;” but it vanishes again, although, 
as he tells Hamlet, the eyes were ever fixed upon him, and he 
thinks the spirit would have spoken to him but for the ominous 
cock-crow. 

Holding with Wilson Barrett that Hamlet would have told 
Horatio the purport of his conversation with the ghost but for the 
presence of others, so I hold that the ghost looked to Horatio to 
report his visitation to Hamlet. At any rate, Horatio, now that 
he knew the vision genuine, at once suggests that the thing to do 
is to impart to Hamlet his story of what had been seen. 

In the second scene, Horatio enters with Marcellus and Ber- 
nardo, and is at once heartily welcomed by Hamlet. With what 
delicacy and judgment Horatio discharges his difficult mission! 
Seizing an opportunity when conversation is turned upon the dead 
king, he says, “I saw him once, he was a goodly king,” which 
draws out Hamlet’s famous apostrophe, ‘“ He was a man, take him 
for all in all I shall not look upon his like again.” Horatio replies, 
“My lord, I ¢kznk I saw him yesternight;” and in response to the 
excited question of the prince, note how beautifully and accurately 
he tells the story, “I knew your father. These hands were not 
more like,” and how he cites the other witnesses. The ghost 
knew that Horatio must needs have positive proof, hence his fixed 
gaze at and two appearances to him. 

As Horatio closes his story, he reaffirms its truth and his sense 
of the duty of advising Hamlet. To the rapid cross-questioning of 
the prince as to minute details, he responds carefully and clearly. 
A striking instance of his exactness of statement is where he 
states that the vision stayed “while one with moderate haste 
might tell a hundred,” and insists upon this in opposition to the 
other witnesses. Now, as a matter of curiosity, turn back to the 
first scene, and count about how long it takes for the spoken dia- 
logues while the ghost was on the stage. I find that during the 
first appearance I can count ninety “with moderate haste,” and 
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eighty-five in the second. So, too, note his exactness as to the 
“sable silver” color of the beard. Do not these little details 
reveal to us a man that was not, could not, be “ passion’s slave,” 
but just the cool, clear-headed friend needed and sure to be loved 
by the storm-tossed Hamlet ? 

In the fourth scene, Horatio and Marcellus have accompanied 
Hamlet on his visit to the scene of the ghostly walk. Horatio, un- 
used to the drunken revelry of the new court of Denmark, inquires 
of Hamlet as to the meaning of the trumpets, and the ordnance 
shot off; and when the explanation comes, inquires if it is a custom, 
showing that he takes no part in the revels. He listens to Ham- 
let’s long soliloquy, but is alertly vigilant for the ghost, whose 
appearance he is first to discover, and calls Hamlet’s attention to 
it. Again he manifests no fear, but close attention. As shown 
by his counsels to Hamlet all through the play, he ever watches 
for the real cause of events; and while convinced that it is a spirit 
that makes these visitations, naturally warns Hamlet to be careful 
about following it; yet, when the prince persists, at once decides it 
his duty to follow his lord, and apparently assenting to the view of 
Marcellus, that “ Something is rotten in the state of Denmark,” is 
yet cool enough to express his belief that ‘‘ Heaven will direct it.” 

In the next scene, he finds Hamlet just after the vision has left 
him, and with Marcellus at once wishes to know what has hap- 
pened, yet respectfully submits to Hamlet’s attempt to evade 
answer then and there. I can but believe that he feels that in due 
time his friend will tell him all; and though he says to Hamlet that 
his utterances “are but wild and whirling words,” at once dis- 
claims their giving him offence. When Hamlet first proposes an 
oath of secrecy, Horatio is, I think, a little hurt, and protests that 
it is unnecessary; but when he hears the subterranean command 
of the ghost to “swear,” assents, although he can but comment, — 
and this is one of the only two occasions in the whole play where 
his emotions seem to get the better of his judgment, — “ O day and 
night, but this is wondrous strange!” 

In the second scene of the third act, occurs that artistic gem, the 
dialogue between Hamlet and Horatio, in which the former not only 
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draws the portrait of this perfect friend, but expresses his affection 
for him so strongly that, feeling that he has perhaps expressed in 
language that which should be confined to thought, he checks him- 
self with “something too much of this.” As Charles Cowden 
Clarke well says, a careful study of this passage should forever 
settle all doubts as to the sanity of Hamlet. Hamlet then begs 
Horatio to watch the king during the performance of the coming 
play. Horatio replies, — 


“ Well, my lord, 
If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing, 
And ’scape detecting, I will pay the theft.” 


That he keeps this promise, is evident from his remarks after 
the play. It is clear that Horatio is convinced by the king’s con- 
duct during the performance that he is guilty; and his contempt 
for and disgust with the king is intimated by his query to Hamlet 
as to whether he should not have pronounced him “an ass” in his 
rhyming comments upon his conduct. 

In the fifth scene of the fourth act, Horatio brings Ophelia 
upon the stage after the latter has become insane. With her 
father dead, her brother abroad, and Hamlet alienated, he feels 
this to be a duty to the poor girl, and, when her case is discussed, 
comments, “’T were good she were spoken with; for she may strew 
dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds.” Some editors have 
thought this speech obscure and unsuited to Horatio; but to my 
thinking he is fearful lest Ophelia’s wild utterances concerning her 
dead father may breed trouble for Hamlet, which he would wish 
avoided. 

In the sixth scene, Horatio hears that letters have come to him 
by sailors, and at once conjectures that they could be from no one 
but Lord Hamlet. He orders the sailors admitted, reads the let- 
ters, and, as soon as he knows the story of Hamlet’s adventures at 
sea, desires the messengers to bring him to the dear friend who 
sent them. 

In the famous churchyard scene in the fifth act, Horatio enters 
with Hamlet; and in the trying events that followed he is the one 
friend and comfort that the prince has left in this world. How 
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characteristic is the response of this cool observer to Hamlet’s 
criticism of the grave-digger singing at his work ! — “ Custom hath 
made it in him a property of easiness.” All through the dialogue 
between prince and clown he listens with interest, but is disin- 
clined ‘to consider too curiously ” with Hamlet what becomes of 
the noble dust of heroes. He also insists upon exactness in defin- 
ing the material from which parchment is made. It would seem 
that he was trying to restrain Hamlet from his too morbid musings 
o’er the grave. 

In the second scene, when Hamlet tells Horatio of the success- 
ful stratagem by which he outwitted the plans of the king to have 
him murdered ‘in England, and of the fate that fell upon the tools 
employed, Horatio wishes all the details, and then comments, “ so 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to’t,” perfectly satisfied that they 
got their deserts. When Hamlet further explains the matter, and 
how these men went to their fate, Horatio explains in horror, 
“Why? what a king was this,” now fully realizing the villany of 
Claudius; yet with his clear vision he at once sees that the king 
will soon hear from England the unpleasant truth, and that some 
plan must be made in the interest of Hamlet. 

To the friends now enters Osric, “the water-fly,’ whom 
Horatio does not know. He was not of the type of men whom 
Horatio would be apt to have known; and the latter speedily shows 
his contempt for the silly fool, and expresses it even more clearly 
after he leaves the stage, yet Horatio fears that Hamlet may be 
foully dealt with in the coming contest with foils, and warns him 
that he best avoids it, but Hamlet “ defies Augury” and rushes 
headlong to his fate. 

At the last, this devoted friend, when he sees Hamlet dying, 
for the second time in the play loses his self-control, and to the 
appeal of the dying prince, “ report me and my cause aright to the 
unsatisfied,” seizes the goblet of poison and says, “ Never believe it, 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane: Here’s yet some 
liquor left.” But for once Hamlet has the clearer view, and, wrench- 
ing the goblet from his lips, empties the poison, reminding Horatio 
that from his lips alone can the conduct of the dying prince be vin- 
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dicated. The noise of Fortinbras’s approaching army is heard. 
Hamlet bequeaths to him the succession, and to Horatio the care, 
of his reputation, and dies; then come from the lips of the one 
man who knew the whole sad story that most perfect of requiems: 


“ Now cracks a noble heart. Good-night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest!” 


Fortinbras enters, and to Horatio is left the unravelling of the 
tragedy and the vindication of the dead prince. 

In my study of this character I think I find in the text, directly 
or inferentially, that Horatio’s nobility of character was recognized 
not only by Hamlet, but by the ghost, the queen, Fortinbras, and 
by all with whom he was thrown. That he wasa scholar is evident. 
I think he had seen military service, and that he was a Christian. 
I know that he was a gentleman. That he was the most loyal of 
friends, he who runs may read. 

Poor Hamlet! father murdered, unclea murderer, mother vir- 
tually an accomplice, Ophelia certainly weak and believed to be 
false, Laertes and two of his old college friends treacherous, to 
whom else could he turn than to the noble Horatio, the man who 
was not “ passion’s slave,” but was loyal even unto death? 

Does not this play suggest that in it the poet sought to teach 
that friendship is more enduring than love? It might be worth 
while to study the play with this suggestion in mind. As we 
think over the friends in Shakespeare’s other plays, — Brutus and 
Cassius, Valentine and Proteus, Othello and Cassio, Romeo and 
Mercutio, even Troilus and Hector (and Hector is more like to 
Horatio than any other Shakespearian character),— one realizes 
that Hamlet was more fortunate than these other heroes in that 
his friend was exactly the counterpart he required. 

In that idyllic novel, ‘John Brent,’ the author, Theodore Win- 
throp, himself a knight “ without fear and without reproach,” says, 
“There is a small but ancient fraternity in the world known as the 
‘Order of Gentlemen.’ It is a grand old order. To this order 
Horatio belonged. Of this order a poet has said, Christ himself 
was founder —‘ the first true gentleman that ever lived.’” 


75 
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Have we not warrant for the belief that to this holy founder of 
that order human friendship was very dear? Is it not true that the 
loyal friendship dear to David and Jonathan in the rocky fastnesses 
of Judea, to Hector and Troilus beneath the “ Topless towers of 
Ilium,” to Hamlet and Horatio in the cold and gloom of the 
haunted walls of Elsinore, felt by Shakespeare toward the young 
Earl of Southampton, reached its highest earthly manifestation in 
the love felt by the beloved disciple for his Friend, his Lord, and 
his Master? That friendship was very dear to the “ Man of Sor- 
rows,” we know; for “ greater love hath no man than this, that he 
lay down his life for his friend.” 

Henry P. Goddard. 


—cjV-—-e——_—__—— 


“SUCH A COMMONPLACE MAN.” 


(Read before the Baltimore Shakespeare Club, after hearing another member of the 
Club pronounce Horatio “a commonplace character.”’) 
Hamlet {to Horatio, on hearing this remark}. 
I ’ve heard that thou art commonplace, 
Oh, dearest friend of mine! 
By Heaven! Then this world of men 
Must be a place divine. 
Come, let us live! I will not die, 
Nor from this coil be free. 
Since the commonplace have souls like thine, 
What must the mighty be? 
As true as steel, as calm as brave, 
As noble as thy face, 
“* A man who is not passion’s slave,” 
And he is commonplace ! 
Here, take away the poisoned cup, 
I twenty kings can face. 
Come, player, ring the curtain up, 
And get thee to thy place ; 
For who would go from such a world, 
Where men are such a race, 
That the truest, bravest, noblest one, as thou, 
Art commonplace ? 


Esther F$ackson. 
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MRS. MOULTON’S ‘O’SHAUGHNESSY.’ * 


Ir there is one thing more delightful than dipping into the 
pages of a true poet for the first time, it is to be ushered to those 
pages by another true poet, especially when the latter, like Mrs. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, is possessed of a delicate critical sense 
and a most warm appreciation of all that is loveliest in her fellow- 
poets. Her essay on Arthur O’Shaughnessy is charming reading, 
giving, as it does, a clear outline picture of the poet’s interesting 
personality and a sympathetic estimate of his work, through which 
and the choice bits of his poetry given in illustration, one is led to 
pleasant anticipations of the “dainty devices” to follow. 

It would not be fair to divorce any of the bare facts of O’Shaugh- 
nessy’s life from Mrs. Moulton’s sketch. They must be read as 
she gives them, warmed by the glow of a fascinating style and 
surrounded by the glamour of personal acquaintanceship with this 
poet, whom she finds equally amiable in his somewhat incongruous 
daily haunts among pickled reptiles in the Natural History Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, orin his ambrosial evenings at Ford 
Madox Brown’s, where once Pre-Raphaelitish brethren loved to 
congregate. 

So bright and sunny a nature does he seem to have been that 
if Mrs. Moulton had not given a warning note, the melancholy tone 
of the poetry in the selections chosen would be something of a sur- 
prise, — not that he is in any sense a pessimist railing at all things 
in heaven and earth, but there is a sad undertone, sounding ever 
and anon in regret at the ephemeralness of earthly joys. Poetry 
of this sort may not include a very wide range of expression, but it 
has its own distinctive beauty ; indeed, one sometimes wonders if 
the words expressive of melancholy are not especially musical in 
sound, the lyre of the sad poets is often so tuneful. Very original 
and lovely in its artistic effect is the poem called ‘ A Whisper from 








* Arthur O’Shaughnessy, his Life and his Work, with Selections from 
his Poems, by Louise Chandler Moulton. Cambridge and Chicago: 
Stone & Kimball. 1894. 
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the Grave,’ in which there is the continual interplay of sun and 


shadow. 
“Life points with a radiant hand 


Along a golden ray of sun 
That lights some distant promised land,” 


“ Death stands heavily in gloom 
And digs a soft bed in the tomb 
Where I may sleep when all is done.” 


Ever conscious of the presence of death waiting behind all that 
is sweet in life, the poet yet feels no horror, rather is death a solace, 
upon which he may fall back should life prove to be less than he 
imagines it. 
“It is a tender voice like this 
That comes to me in accents fair : 
Well, and through much of love and bliss, 
It seemeth not a thing quite bare 
Of comfort, e’en to be possest 
Of that one spot of earth for rest, 
Among the willow-trees down there.” 


Another poem pitched in the same key is ‘The Fountain of 
Tears,’ a dainty production as to rhythm, but not to my mind so 
striking in thought as the other one. 

‘ Bisclavaret’ has a sort of Coleridgean fascination about it, and 
might puzzle one for an interpretation as much as ‘ Christabel,’ if 
Mrs. Moulton had not given the necessary hint in her introduction, 
to the effect that its motif is drawn from the legends of the Were- 
wolf. Then the full signification of the enslavement of man’s higher 
nature by the lower nature comes out ; but “mad and bad” as these 
creatures, half man and half wolf, are, O'Shaughnessy depicts their 
cruel frenzies with a weird picturesqueness full of irresistible 
charm. 

Fine imagination and emotional intensity are the qualities that 
impress one in these poems; but they are lacking in the intellectual 
and moral balance which, when combined with these other qualities, 
results in poetic genius of the highest order. 

Mrs. Moulton, however, should be thanked for calling anew the 
attention of lovers of poetry to a poetic stream of so much rare 
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beauty. Not only the well-chosen selections, but the entertaining 
accounts of some of his longer poems, in particular, ‘ Chaitivel,’ 
whet the appetite for wider knowledge of this poet, who died just 
a few years too soon to be a contemporary of the younger genera- 
tion, and wrote too short a time to secure during his lifetime a 
widely recognized place among the poets of the century. 

This, by the way, is one of the daintiest among the always 
artistic publications of Stone and Kimball, and has as frontispiece 
a portrait that looks as if it might be a speaking likeness of 
O’Shaughnessy. C. 





ELIZABETHAN LYRICS.* 


A GLEAM of lively eyes and roving glances, the sudden magic of a 
smile on lips aglow with life and yet a little misty with a sense of super- 
vening graves, —all this is something of the glimpse one gets from the 
well-martialled processional of Elizabethan poets who are made to sing 
their choicest lyrics over for us in the pages of the volume last issued in 
the excellent Athenzeum Press series. 

Much rare verse has been wasting its sweetness in manuscript collec- 
tions and early books almost as inaccessible until within a few recent 
years, when the fostering care of literary societies and the labors of 
devoted editors have brought it to the dazed light of common day. The 
time was favorable, therefore, for gathering, for the behoof of the general 
public and for advanced educational use, some of the new treasures, 
along with those more familiar, in such a volume as this is, properly set 
forth with introductory matter, notes, and glosses, betokening in the col- 
lector a scholarly research and a careful appreciation both of these fairest 
flowers of Elizabethan life and of his editorial task. 

The birth of the lyric, from the happy mating of the youthful genius 
of unspent England with the dainty sophistications newly sprung from 
elder Italy, its borrowed pastoral modes and sonneteering ways, are well 
recorded in the first part of the Introduction on ‘ The Elizabethan Lyric.’ 
In the second part, the treatment of ‘Elizabethan Lyrical Measures’ is 





*A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected and Edited by Felix E. 
Schelling. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1895. $1.35. 
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capable and comprehensive of much interesting detail in short space. 
In giving the three main forces that shaped English verse,—the earlier 
Teutonic ; the foreign, French or Italian ; and the classic metres, — Pro- 
fessor Schelling says the latter may be disregarded after emphasizing the 
advantage that came from imitations of them “in disclosing the actual 
nature and limitations of the English language.” Yet a few pages later, 
in speaking of the evolution in metrical criticism leading to the perception 
which, as he says, “ Few metrists now deny,” that English metres are 
“ founded primarily upon accent,” he mentions Lanier’s “ demonstration 
that there can be no rhythm in sounds, except through their relative 
time or duration quantity,” without any impeachment or qualification. 
If quantity be admitted even as a secondary basis, there must be some- 
thing more than disregard of classic influence; and if it be remembered 
that regard for it, whether illogical or not, has long marked the university 
view of poetry, it would seem that disregard or regard of it was one of 
the clews to a critical account of English metres. Yet what the “ dis- 
closure of the actual nature and limitations of the English language,”’ 
made by the poets, really was, or what view of it the editor, as metrical 
critic, actually takes, does not clearly appear. Perhaps the truth is, that 
the classic metrical system has had more influence on the theories of 
metrical critics than it was able to assert over the practice of instinctively 
original poets. As to any demonstration of no rhythm save through quan- 
tity, this might be well enough, if the notion of relative time could not 
also be felt from recurring accents and rhymes. 

Liberal and judicious is the handful of pleasant delights culled here 
from leafy “garlands” and flowery “arbors,” “ Miscellanies” and 
“ Paradises,” beginning in Shakespeare’s Youth with Gascoigne, and end- 
ing at Fletcher’s Death with Wither and Wotton ; and most delightful is 
it to let the fancy loose to gather pleasaunce from these new-old pages. 

#. 





‘THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DRAMA.’ * 


To know how great dramas have been written, to catch their tools 
from the relinquishing hand of Shakespeare and of Sophocles, seems to 





* The Technique of the Drama, an exposition of dramatic compo- 
sition and art. By Dr. Gustav Freytag. Authorized translation from the 
sixth German edition, by Elias J. MacEwan. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 1895. $1.50. 
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the author of ‘The Technique of the Drama’ to be within the bounds of 
study. 

Those who hold to the mystery of inborn knack may deride the futility 
of such an attempt ; those who pin their faith to the pedagogic possi- 
bilities of a “regular course” may prepare to swallow the prescribed 
curriculum with confidence in the result. Neither, I think, will be justi- 
fied. There is standing ground on the table-land between these opposing 
slopes of opinion. And, although those who let themselves slide down- 
hill on the one side may be wiser in affirming that the live heart of the 
mystery of genius is not to be plucked out at will, still, those on the other 
side who painfully climb the steep of studious inquiry into the processes of 
art, however they may delude themselves with the false doctrine of the 
efficacy of imitation, are nearer to that tenable table-land where not idly 
yet without delusion the rational appreciation of zsthetic craft doubles 
enjoyment and develops, if it does not create, original power. 

Astonishing how wide-spread is the baleful effect of the half-wisdom 
which, acknowledging the secret of the “ divine flame,” goes thereupon so 
needlessly in error as to suppose that nothing at all may be learned of it. 
In some persons the prejudice comes out in the idea that it spoils a poem 
to study it, and that they should read no commentaries or criticism, or 
very guardedly. They cherish the incongruous notion that while the poet 
can speak actively to each soul, every soul he speaks to must be mum and 
torpid about it,— comparison and discussion, which strike further heat 
and practical efficacy out of every other topic, being, for some unknown 
reason, not good in this one ; expression, which develops and assimilates 
good and lucid thought on all other subjects, being in this one strangely 
pernicious. The result is a general impotence and passivity in the 
esthetic sense. Even in professed esthetic criticism there is in conse- 
quence a stiff and rudimentary method, — a tendency to rapturous adjec- 
tive or abusive intolerance in about half of the usual literary criticism 
being poorly counterbalanced by about another half of pedagogic desic- 
cation. Both scorn to be dependent upon the scientific way out of barren 
processes ; that is, a careful, unprejudiced, many-sided study of whatever 
literary phenomena are extant. The promise of such a better criticism, 
and some signs of the defects of the old ways of thinking, seem to me to 
be evident in Freytag’s book. His view of dramatic technique, as gathered 
from Sophocles and Shakespeare, Goethe, Schiller, and Lessing, often 
throws a long light on dimly-known laws of progression in the drama, 
and always gives careful observations of genuine interest, particularly 
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upon his beloved Teutons, among whom he seems to count Shakespeare ; 
but he is too confident in externals of dramatic mechanism, and too re- 
stricted in his choice of significant dramatic examples. Although he per- 
ceives the new realistic value given by Euripides to his characters, he 
does not usually include him in his place among the exemplars of Greek 
dramatic development without slurring his effects in the old-school man- 
ner, and, therefore, he does not succeed in giving the whole picture of 
stage-development in which Euripides and his equally necessary enemy, 
Aristophanes, are now seen to be vital elements. However, the date, 
1863, of Freytag’s German original of the present translation, forbids the 
book from being a last word, however valuable it may be found to be 
within its limits. 

The “days of the modern,’ 
evolved some extraordinary additions to dramatic phenomena ; Ibsen, 
Sudermann, Maeterlinck, for example, all of which, together with im- 
portant ranges of comedy, and of past and present French work, some- 
what slightingly passed over by Freytag with a mere mention of Moliére, 
must be included if one wants really to understand the progress of the 
drama or to know how to contribute a piece worthy to honor its elder 
kindred. 

In the line of present-day criticism and exposition of the most fasci- 


’ 


too, often unthinkingly scorned, have 


nating and the most mysterious of the creations of literary genius — 
the drama — Freytag’s work will remain a notable pioneer and a richly 
suggestive guide. The divisions of the book cover dramatic action, the 
construction of the drama and of the scenes, the characters, verse, and 
color, and a final chapter entitled, ‘ The Poet and his Work,’ in which 
general practical advice is given the intending play-builder. 

From these constituent parts of the work, it may be seen that its value 
is of a practical, even mechanical kind ; from its omission of any special 
consideration of dramatic motive, it may be noted, too, that its lack is of 
the theoretical and spiritual kind most demanded in modern esthetics. 

Ff. 





TEN BRINK’S SHAKESPEARE LECTURES.* 


THE erudition which two continents have had reason to associate 
with the name of the late Professor Bernhard Ten Brink might justify 








* Five Lectures on Shakespeare by Bernhard Ten Brink. ‘Translated 
by Julia Franklin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1895. $1.25. 
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the public in entertaining a little fear that the half-benumbed esthetic 
capacity often accompanying special scholarship would prove inadequate 
to the demand of lectures giving succinct and vital account of such a 
poet as Shakespeare. But in the attractive and unbulky volume of some 
240 pages, in which the Weimar Lectures of Ten Brink on Shakespeare 
are now given, one must see cause to admire both his tersely summarized 
appreciation of Shakespeare as an artist, and his human sympathies, un- 
stifled by the academic cloak. 

The various knowledge of the investigations, theories, and quarrels 
of three centuries of commentators, of necessity familiar to such a man, 
nowhere deflects the simplicity of his purpose. It is proof enough, were 
it needed, that commentators are by no means in vain when mastered. 

The opening lecture, on ‘ The Poet and the Man,’ places stress on the 
unspecialized quality of Shakespeare’s culture, and the many-sidedness of 
his nature. That he was unacademic, a man of Warwickshire, whence 
Paganism was last chased, and where the different strains of blood that 
flowed through England were most mixed ; that he was, in a word, nothing 
of all the mere conventionally honorable that Baconians would have 
him, — is the construction Ten Brink makes of the man, from the quality 
of his work and genius. 

The distinction drawn in the second lecture, on ‘ The Chronology of 
Shakespeare’s Work,’ between “absolute” and “relative,” instead of 
“external” and “internal ” evidence of date, is ahappy one. The inter- 
play of the same idea in a series of dramas, which is given as an example 
of “relative” evidence, is not yet fully traced, but inasmuch as it shows 
progression throughout all the dramas, it is a study of much greater 
value than study of the date of each play. 

A characteristic trait of Shakespeare’s art is brought forward in each 
of the three remaining lectures. In ‘ Shakespeare as Dramatist’ it is the 
knitting of plot, structure, character, and language into comprehensive 
relation with a unified dramatic idea, or with what has been frequently 
designated in PoET-LorE as the “ dramatic motive.” 

Having so recently had occasion, in reviewing the English translation 
of ‘The Technique of the Drama,’ to point out Freytag’s shortcoming in 
the treatment of dramatic motive, it is of interest to notice that Ten 
Brink speaks of the same lack. He instances, moreover, as an example 
of this, Freytag’s interesting analysis of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and supple- 
ments it in an especially suggestive way by calling attention to the son- 
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nets which both Shakespeare and Brooke have prefixed to their separate 
work, and which show how differently the novelist and the dramatist con- 
ceived the argument. 

Again, in ‘Shakespeare as Comic Poet’ his characteristic note is 
shown to be the coherence of an increasingly loose structure about a 
poetic centre of interest, not in itself necessarily or purely comic, but 
romantic, open to touches of pathos and pervaded by a large optimistic 
spirit. 

In the final lecture, the standpoint whence the view of ‘ Shakespeare 
as Tragic Writer’ is taken, is reached through a clear perception of what 
is the essentially tragic element in dramatic art universal. This he finds 
to be some inevitable “conflict between the hero and a power whose sig- 
nificance we must acknowledge.” Shakespeare’s peculiar tragic bent lies 
in the developing of his tragedies on the psychological side. The power 
which clashes with his heroes tending to assert itself through their self- 
shaped action and reaction, leads his art to devote itself more and more 
fully to the tracing of ‘‘ the evolution of a passion from its first beginning 
to its climax ; and not seldom reaching farther back to show us the soil 
in which it was to take root.” By such means, the optimistic spirit which 
sets his comedies to a genial tune becomes in his tragedies most firm in 
moral effect when least material in its outlook, when “ the Good, totally 
regardless of any outward success, is in itself a thing most real.” 

Such, in brief, are the standpoints for a view of Shakespeare which 
these fruitful five lectures afford; and it is a pleasure to add that this 
most meaty and compact of critical generalizations upon Shakespearian 
characteristics is given by Julia Franklin in language whose fluency is 
unmarred by such uncouth turns of phrase as too often jar the thought 


of an English reader of a foreign translation. 
P. 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


POEMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN History: DISCOVERIES: LOWELL’s 
AND WHITMAN’S COLUMBUS. 


In the March ‘School of Literature,’ we compared the dreams of 
discovery which the Columbus of Lowell’s poem bases on the influence 
of poets with the ideas expressed and arguments cited in his letters and 
journal. And then, turning to Whitman’s representation of Columbus, 
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we noticed an absence of any such poetical allusions as Lowell uses, 
and the incorporation, instead, of actual events. 

Lowell introduces his allusions by making his Columbus take a retro- 
spective view of his early musings on poets’ dreams. So, also, Whitman 
introduces his references to actual events by making his Columbus view 
his life of hardships in retrospect. 

If we consult the latest historians of Columbus to learn what the actual 
events of his life were, we find that they are not as certain:as they once 
seemed to be. Almost every particular occurring before his voyages of 
discovery, from his early attendance at the University of Padua to Isa- 
bella’s sale of her jewels to make his first voyage possible, has had 
serious doubt thrown upon it. And when it is understood that his origin 
was lowly and his early existence apparently unimportant to the world, and 
that his accomplishment in 1492 and his long-fostered ambition, also, 
were great, it is only necessary to realize what medieval human nature 
was like, to see that myths of all sorts would be likely to spring up about 
him after all Europe had heard of him. A late investigator, Harrisse, 
has sought to show that the Life of him supposed to have been written 
by his son, and much depended on by historians, was not written by him ; 
and though perhaps expanded from a short Life written in 1525, pre- 
sumably with the aid of Ferdinand Columbus, and no longer extant, the 
Life which appeared so late as 1571 is full of apocryphal matter. This 
view of it has been disputed by Stevens and others ; but their controver- 
sies concern us here only so far as they show us the wisdom of depend- 
ing on undisputed incidents and on the authentic journal and letters of 
Columbus. The events left are few,— his birth, from a family of weavers, 
probably in a suburb of Genoa, about 1445 ; his following the sea from 
“a tender age,” as he himself says; his visit to the Court of Portugal 
(about 1470 or 1473) to beg means for a voyage by water to India ; his 
marriage; his probable embassies to England and France (those to 
Genoa and Venice are seriously doubted) ; his communication with the 
Italian savant, Toscanelli, upon geographical charts and the size of the 
globe ; his hearings and discouragements at the Court of Spain, where, 
as he himself tells us, he thought it “ desireable to bring to bear upon ” 
his plan “the sayings and opinions of those who have written on the geo- 
graphy of the world ;” the story of his four voyages in 1492, 1493, 1498, 
and 1502, as told in the journal and letters ; and finally, in the spring of 
1506, —infirm and disheartened because, as he wrote, “his Highness 
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does not think fit to fulfill what the Queen now in glory promised,” — 
his death. 

With this outline of the actual events, the retrospect Whitman’s Colum- 
bus takes of “a long and crowded life of active work” is in general 
accord ; and the special historical incident in which the poem takes its 
rise, his shipwreck on the coast of Jamaica after a season of hard weather 
of every sort, storms at sea, and lowering looks from his men, “ Pent by 
the sea and dark rebellious brows,” as Whitman says, is confirmed by a 
transcript from a letter about it to Ferdinand and Isabella, written by 
Columbus on his fourth voyage. 

The special incident in which Lowell’s poem takes its rise, that on his 
first voyage Columbus agreed to turn back if in three more days they did 
not sight land, is not authorized by the journal of the first voyage. It 
has been traced to Oviedo as told by a pilot unfriendly to Columbus, but 
it is discredited by other historians (see quotations next number). 

We may now inquire as to the mental attitude of Columbus as repre- 
sented by the two poets. In Lowell’s poem Columbus is a man who 
thinks profoundly, and who philosophizes over the shortcomings of the 
Old World with bitterness not unmixed with scorn. He finds the stars 
more sympathetic than his fellow-beings, whom he calls “ a herd of earthen 
souls.” This world, so careless of life that it throws away life enough to 
people the deserts, lets her great destinies be thrust aside by smooth, 
lip-reverent, formal infidels, etc. This refers probably to objections 
raised by the council of Salamanca, to the effect that it was impious to 
consider the earth round. And so he continues to hurl stinging epithets 
at the world which had shown so little sympathy with his aims, con- 
cluding that the “ nurse of full grown souls is solitude.” Trace in the 
next paragraph this same sort of bitter analyzing of the mean aims of the 
people in the Old World, and observe that he wonders whether he is to 
bring about a better state of affairs in the New World. Whether he is 
to make possible the ideal man or not, he has no choice but to follow 
God’s earliest call lest he should forfeit the supreme faculty “ of lying 
open to his genius which makes the wise heart certain of its ends.” 
Then he tells how he has mused since a child upon this great enterprise ; 
how it has been to him for love and fame ; how it has made him lonely 
on the earth; how, in short, he felt himself chosen, as it were, by God to 
accomplish this deed. Then he compares his youth with that of others, 
musing on how he loved to hear the pine forests tell their legends of the 
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sea; howall sights and sounds seem to speak to him of his ambition; how 
he read the poets who spoke of a world to the west, and how he believed 
them. Then he reverts again to the isolation of one who pines among a 
swarm of men, at once a “ new thought’s king and prisoner,” and to the 
fact that the “ spirit select” has no choice “ where there is work that he 
must do for God.” Notice how he then goes on to show that the world’s 
scorn, the disappointments such a one has to suffer, and the envy he en- 
countered are really the spurs which help tough hearts to break fresh 
pathways into the unknown realms of the future; that endurance and 
patience will conquer all obstacles, “one faith against a whole earth’s 
unbelief, one soul against the flesh of all mankind.” In this mood he 
feels a certainty of success. Then recollecting that he has promised the 
sailors to give up and go back if he does not find land in another day, 
he breathes a prayer that all his hopes and his endurance may not have 
been in vain. 

Turn to Whitman’s poem now, and notice the sort of man Columbus 
is as herein portrayed. Instead of being a man of intellectual grasp and 
a profound thinker, he is a man of high spirituality ; great piety and utter 
trust in God being his chief characteristics. He considers all his aspira- 
tions as having come to him from God, all his trials also. He does not 
dwell with bitterness upon the rebuffs he has had. His only remark 
showing that he realized the shortcomings of human nature is when he 
speaks of the “ brutish, measureless human undergrowth,” that trans- 
planted may rise to “ stature, knowledge worthy ” God, of the “ swords” 
that may be turned to “reaping tools,” ‘‘ Europe’s dead cross” that may 
“blossom there.” In spite of the fact that from a worldly point of view 
he has failed, he still trusts in God, and his prayer ends with an ecstatic 
vision in which he is vouchsafed a glimpse of the future, perhaps that of 
America. 

The points of resemblance between the two portraits is that both feel 
that God is on their side; but Whitman’s Columbus seems to be more 
dependent on Him than Lowell’s. Both also look forward to the ideal 
humanity which is to grow up in the newly discovered country ; but 
Whitman’s Columbus seems to think of the development of humanity in 
relation to itself, as being better for it, while Lowell’s seems to be inter- 
ested in its improvement, more because it has treated him so badly. 

Trace out any other points of contact or difference that may occur 
to you. 
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Lack of space forces us to postpone till our next issue some extracts 
from the journal and letters, which, together with the quotations already 
given in the March PoET-LORE (p. 165), will supply some historical 
material for an idea of Columbus’s character, his motives, and his way 


of regarding both his difficulties and successes. 
#. &. C. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








THE February Harfer’s is noticeable for the unusually fine 
quality of its stories. They all give pictures of phases of life which we 
have not had as much of as we should in American stories; and it is a 
blessed relief to get away from the Woh/geboren College graduate, with lots 
of money and his cultivated love-affairs, and catch a glimpse of the way in 
which sentiment conducts itself among his less favored compatriots. The 
Chap Book tells a little tale that makes one feel that these stories with a 
real Dickensian flavor of democracy about them are written to order. 
It tells how a magazine selected a certain great realist to do an article 
for it that called for experiences in rough neighborhoods, and how the 
“G. R.” sent in with the list of his expenses an item that read “ For 
shoes, $20.” 

Can it be that the commercial monster is finding the woes of the poorer 
classes of humanity a good investment? Never mind. If any of the 
writers in the February Harfer’s were ordered to write democratic stories, 
they did it with a good faith and sympathetic touch which betokens that 
their task was much to their minds, that their democracy is no pseudo- 
democracy of commercialism, but real consternation at the general un- 
evenness of things. 

Another one of the remarkable poems that Mr. Howells has been 
writing lately appears in the March Harfer’s, called ‘Society.’ The poet 
sees a vision, first, of society with all its beauteous graces and refine- 
ments ; he looks again, and sees the masses of humanity, through whose 
untold agonies society is enabled to enjoy its golden leisure. These two 
stanzas, beautiful in their artistic expression, are a more telling argument 
against social wrongs than a whole course of lectures on economics. 
PeruaPs the highest idealism represented in the last Af/antic is 
to be found lurking veiled and shapeless within a short article entitled 
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‘Some Words on the Ethics of Co-operative Production,’ by J. M. Lud- 
low, rather than in any of three fluent poems on a sunset, on a cathedral 
close at evening, and on a symbolic granite gate, which are the contri- 
butions of the idealist by profession, the poet, to this March number. 
Pretty and exalted in mood are all three of these poems. Mr. Madison 
Cawein’s ‘ Simulacra’ images a conflagration of the sunset sky, enriched 
to the dreaming eye with the myth of burning Troy. Mr. Clinton Scol- 
lard’s ‘ Evening in Salisbury Close,’ induces a sensuously reverent revery 
whose real reason for being rests on art-beauty. Mr. Bliss Carman’s ‘ At 
the Granite Gate’ fascinates the thought to follow the deft touches that 
weave many possibly significant figures of the wind, spring, and ephem- 
era of various sorts into the triumph of one who passes through the 
portal of Fame. 

Fancy and facile expression are here. Yet, masked in repellent 
statistics and with no language to proclaim its latent beauty, a new, 
warmer, and more human ideal is attained in such a suggestion as this: 
“ The elimination of all profit, the reducing of all trade to a perfectly fair 
exchange, remains always the co-operative gaol . . . an interchange of 
products between establishments of co-operative producers, affords a 
direct way to the gaol.” 


Very readable, and of course thorough in research, are the 
papers on ‘ Shakespeare the Boy,’ by our Honorary Associate Editor, Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe, in Zhe Youth’s Companion of November 1,8,15,and 22. Dr. 
Rolfe has placed his readers in intelligent and sympathetic accord with 
the youth and school-days, the habits and games, of an Elizabethan genius 
whose every conjectured motion from child to man the fond world seeks 
to clothe with significance. 

A Browninc Note.—‘ Meeting at Night’ and ‘ Parting at Morning’ 
— these three stanzas, of apparently so light a texture — express to my 
mind some of Browning’s subtlest thoughts. Rapid sketches they are, 
firmly drawn in their landscape properties, and thrown down on paper 
with that masterful certainty, genius alone can safely do; epitomes of 
thoughts, full of import, and elastic enough to fill volumes, yet all com- 
plete in themselves in their simple brevity, and awaiting the future for 
distention. ‘They belong to the Michael Angelo order, — gigantic hints 
of what was, is, and what yet shall be. 

In these few lines, all landscape seemingly, I read the whole secret of 
humanity, — its mysterious raison d’étre; no different philosophy, how- 
ever, from that which the poet teaches in the rest of his works. 
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We must look: upon the landscape as merely the framework of the 
thought. It is a sea-piece; gray the water, black the shore. It is 
evening, and the shades of night are gathering all round. There is, by 
way of light, only a half moon, “large and low ;” by way of natural life, 
only the little waves, roused from their sleep by the impatient oarsman 
pushing to the cove. 

This much for background. For foreground, a mile of “ sea-scented 
beach ” to walk ; “ three fields to cross,” and, lo! a farm, — the goal of 
his wishes! Now the dramatic moment. A tap at the window-pane, 
startling some one ; a quick (not a slow) sharp scratch of a match, a 
little blue spurt, a voice stifled by joy and fear, and two hearts beating 
against each other! The question is not, Who are these two? The 
man is a lover (the situation speaks for itself), a lover among a thou- 
sand, no doubt ; the woman, — wife or mistress, — one among a thousand 
beloved ones. Superficial considerations touching social right and wrong 
have nothing to do with the matter; sufficient for us the fact that two 
hearts, part of each other, have, one the steel, the other the magnet that 
draws the steel, found each other. 

In the concluding verse of this twofold situation, we have for land- 
scape the same sea, a cape, no moon, but, instead, the sun rising over 
the mountain’s rim. It rose, no doubt, in the same way the day before, 
but to them how different this time! To him it reveals a path of gold ; to 
her, the need of a world of men, — they have become a whole from the two 
halves they were the foregoing eve. The Arcanum of the Garden of Eden 
has been revealed to them: the need of woman to man; the need of man 
to woman. It is this revelation that makes him find a path of gold in all 
his endeavors to provide for her ; it has centupled his physical energies : 
nothing now too hard for him to achieve ; all that her heart craves, she 
shall have through him. The same transformation has been wrought 
within her. With the treasures she has to dispose of, — heart and soul 
riches, — she wants the appreciative, sympathetic companion that will be 
truly and essentially enriched by them. What he gives to her in kind, 
she returns in inspiration, in tenderness, forethought. The poem but 
expresses the prime ideal which from all eternity existed in the Divine 
Mind, — Love! Marriage! For woman a world of men; for man a 
world of women. 





“ Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag!” 


C. R. Corson. 
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HY have a Browning Club at all? I don’t want to put 
a damper on this last new scheme of yours, which 
would certainly be charming in many ways; but yet 
I suppose we can scarcely expect that any one of us 

will exceed the poet himself in inspiration, so we should not get 

anything better from one another than he gives us, and we can all 
read him by ourselves.” 

“ But would we read him, Mr. Canon?” said Miss Dulcimer. 
“T am sure some of us would n’t, unless we made it, in a way, a sort 
of social engagement.” 

“ And should we, if we did, get anything from the poet but our 
own particular view of him?” added Miss Voyant. “If what I 
am, colors my idea of everything I read, my Browning would be 
simply Browning according to my personal equation. We don’t 
pretend to compete with the poet himself in inspiration; but I sup- 
pose your Browning can compete with mine, and my idea of him 
might venture to rub elbows with your idea of him, and the two 
ideas, yours and mine, might quarrel or jog along together hand in 
29 
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hand, so to speak; but whether they disagreed or were friendly, 
they would be sure to develop each other.” 

“ Now, Miss Voyant, you will pardon me, but what I want is 
my Browning, not yours or any one else’s,” rejoined Mr. Canon. 

“T praise heaven for candor, Mr. Canon,” replied Miss Voyant, 
“and I am quite of your opinion as to my own Browning. I 
understand your feeling perfectly.” 

“« An ill-favored thing, but mine own,’ as Touchstone says,” in- 
terjected Mr. Canon. 

“ But of course you don’t really think it ill-favored any more 
than I think mine is. For all that, however much each may pre- 
fer his own notion, he can’t make it the correct and only Brown- 
ing for any one but himself, and ought not to want to. But what I 
hold is, that he will develop and perfect his own idea better by 
fighting or befriending that of others than by shutting it up in sol- 
itary confinement for life with the complete Riverside Edition.” 

“TI do not agree with Mr. Canon, either,” interposed Miss 
Ariel, —“ that we should get nothing from one another in studying 
and discussing the poet together. In so far as we all have varying 
individualities and temperaments, we are bound, each of us, to see 
him at different angles of mental vision. Since he is so great a 
genius that none of us can exceed him in inspiration, it seems to 
me that the only way for us to gain a thoroughly comprehensive 
understanding of him is to combine our uninspired mental forces, 
and beleaguer him on every side. With one another’s help we may 
gain control of the citadel which otherwise we might never entirely 
penetrate.” 

“But, Miss Ariel,” exclaimed Mrs. Eckko, “I have heard Dr. 
Folio himself say that every commentator interposes a veil between 
the poet and the reader; and I am sure if Professor Variant, whom 
everybody acknowledges to be our most scholarly commentator, 
cannot find it in his conscience to do more than clarify the text 
of the poet to whom he has devoted years of study that it would be 
presumptuous in us to think that we can actually — what was that 
you said ? — ‘ penetrate the citadel.’” 

“For my part, Mrs. Eckko,” replied Miss Voyant, “I think the 
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presumptuous réle is played by the scholars who think themselves 
superior to all other readers of the works of a great genius because 
they spend their eyesight comparing his printers’ errors. What 
are his comma-tails to his thought and his art! Even investigat- 
ing his customs in old records, or looking up his allusions in cyclo- 
pzedias does not constitute as vital an approach to him as following 
his thought and design. As for that veil the esthetic commenta- 
tor interposes, if he did not suppose himself to be a supreme 
authority, and if his readers did not follow him blindfold, there 
would be no veil worth mentioning, in my opinion.” 

“ The authority of competent critics, however, no student can 
afford to overlook. There is, of course,” said Mr. Canon, impres- 
sively, “a weight of authority which I, as a solitary student, some- 
what averse, I confess, to club study, would be the last to gainsay. 
I would not wish to be understood as cavilling against standard 
authorities.” 

“TI would suggest,” Mr. Breeze here remarked, “that we make 
a compromise with Mr. Canon. If he will come to the meetings of 
our Club during the winter, and solemnly promise that he will 
never, by word or deed, indicate the smouldering scorn which he 
feels for the feeble scintillations of intellect given out by the other 
members of the Club, we will allow him at the end of that time to 
go off with his own particular Browning intact, provided he can 
then conscientiously swear that his appreciation of the poet has 
remained entirely uninfluenced by any other body’s point of view. 
Does every one agree to that, including Mr. Canon ?” 

‘Tt would be difficult to refuse such a just and gracious propo- 
sition, but I fear I cannot accept it,” retorted Mr. Canon, “ unless 
you will allow me to stipulate on my side that if you cannot con- 
scientiously swear at the end of the year that you have gained 
more by this gregarious study than you would if spending the 
same amount of time in diligent and quiet reading alone, the Club 
shall be dissolved.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” cried they all with one accord. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Rowndall, “that the individualists and 
socialists have made a truce, sha’n’t we turn our attention to the 
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very important business of organizing and arranging a plan of 
action?” 

“T should like to propose,” put in Mrs. Eckko, rather precipi- 
tately, “that we elect Mr. Canon president. I am sure the Club 
would gain much by putting itself under his guidance. He has 
had such wide experience that we may safely regard him as an 
authority, and I, for one, am convinced that we never can get any- 
where without a leader upon whose opinions we can absolutely 
rely ; as I read somewhere the other day, ‘A thing that is backed 
by the cumulative experience of centuries naturally gets nearer 
and nearer to being proof all the time; and if this continue and 
continue, it will some day become authority, — and authority is a 
bedded rock, and will abide.’ So we may say in Mr. Canon’s case, 
experience upon experience has converted him into an authority 
upon which we can depend to correct our inexperienced judg- 
ments.” 

“If Mr. Canon will forgive my frankness,” said Miss Voyant, 
“it seems to me that an authority is just what we do not want in 
a Club like this. We should be a little group of original investi- 
gators, each looking for what we can find of beauty and truth, and 
not confined within the narrow limits of that quasi-authority built 
upon the experience of others. The meanest soul may have a 
special vision vouchsafed it, that will put to shame the boasted 
authority of centuries of experience. For my own part, I should 
prefer not to have a president at all, but simply a chairman for 
convenience in the conducting of the meetings, and, furthermore, 
I should have the chairmanship held in turn,” 

“That suggestion of Miss Voyant’s is most excellent,” assented 
Mr. Rowndall. “If the object of a Club is to develop the best 
powers of all its members, — and I can myself think of nothing bet- 
ter as a result of such associations, — then it is extremely desirable 
that we should each have a chance to hold the reins. And as to 
the secretary, Miss Voyant, would you also have that office rota- 
tory, so to speak ?” 

“That seems to me somewhat different. The secretaryship 
should come under the rule of civil service reform,” said Miss 
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Voyant, laughingly; “and when a good one is found, he or she 
should be kept in the place indefinitely.” 

“‘T cannot see why a Club for the development of the best pow- 
ers of all its members,” said Miss Dulcimer, “ should make a dis- 
tinction between its powers of government and its powers of labor. 
Surely they are equally important in the economy of social affairs. 
If we are all to have an opportunity to hold the reins, should we 
not all also be willing to feel the bit ?” 

“It is simply a matter of convenience,” said Mr. Luting; “the 
secretary must have a local habitation and a name, else no one 
would even know whom to address, when information on club 
matters was wanted.” 

“Oh, that is very true,” rejoined Miss Dulcimer; “ but I think 
Miss Voyant will have to acknowledge that we shall not have 
attained to the highest possibilities of an ideal club organization if 
we insist upon the same person fulfilling forever the only really 
laborious function connected with the Club.” 

“Bravo, Miss Dulcimer, for holding the Club up to its ideals,” 
came from the corner where quiet little Mrs. Kaput was sitting, 
whereupon Mr. Luting in a facetious tone inquired, — 

“ How would it do to have the secretaryship, like the planet 
Jupiter or Neptune, I forget which, enter a new sign of the zodiac 
but oncea year; while the chairmanship, like the earth, enters a new 
sign once a month —I believe our meetings are monthly, are they 
not? That would combine the utmost reaches of the ideal with 
the eminently practical.” 

“A happy thought, Mr. Luting,” chimed in Mr. Rowndall; “ if 
everybody is agreed, suppose we let it stand that way; and the 
next questions to be settled are, shall we have a treasurer, and how 
shall we elect our officers? My own view in regard to a treasurer 
is that, as we are such a small Club, dues will be entirely un- 
necessary, and therefore a treasurer a useless ornament; and as to 
the election of the officers, I am inclined to think that we would 
better not elect them at all, but let each member fill office in turn 
arranged on the alphabetical principle.” 

“That sounds very feasible,” said Mr. Luting ; “ but several 
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difficulties present themselves to me. Suppose the person whose 
alphabetical turn it is should be absent? And again, if we begin 
with the chairmanship and the secretaryship upon the first letter 
of the alphabet, Miss Ariel will have to be both on the same even- 
ing, and I suppose, to be thoroughly consistent with our principles, 
she ought also to write the first paper.” 

“ That has a positively Socratic smack of dialectic,” retorted Mr. 
Breeze; “ but the rest of us are far from being Glaucons and Damons 
to acquiesce humbly in anything you choose to say. We think, O 
Socrates, that it will be very easy to find a way out of the diffi- 
culties that trouble you so much. You will admit, I suppose, that 
there is nothing inherently first about the first letter of the alpha- 
bet. The alphabet is, then, not used to indicate who shall be first 
and who last, but simply to indicate the order of progression; and 
there is nothing to prevent our beginning with any letter of the 
alphabet and moving forwards from that point, you see? For 
example, the chair can start with ‘a,’ the secretary with ‘b,’ and 
the essayist with ‘c.’ 

“TI suppose if any of us knew enough we could mathematically 
calculate just where in the alphabet each one should start off, so 
as to project any disastrous conjunction of the three offices on one 
night into the infinite future. But, thank fortune! we don’t know 
enough, and if we did that prospective absentee would upset the 
whole thing. Oh, that reminds me, I have not answered that 
absentee objection of Mr. Luting. If the chairman or ‘ paperer’ 
be absent, the simplest thing is for him to miss his turn, for the 
onward rush of the planets through the signs of the zodiac must 
not be turned aside.” 

“T hear Prof. and Mrs. Normal are to join us,” said Mr. Kaput; 
“‘if so, your metaphor is most happy, since there will be just twelve 
of us.” 

“ That terrible mathematical calculation, of which Mr. Breeze 
spoke, is a very simple matter,” said Mr. Canon, at this point. 
‘“‘ There being twelve possible chairmen and twelve possible paper- 
men,—this term seems to me more dignified than ‘ paperer,’ — 
and twelve letters of the alphabet through which they must move 
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in regular order, and ‘not without sound,’ as Milton says, it fol- 
lows that whatever relationship is set up at the start between 
chairman and paperman must continue to all eternity, unless they 
lose their turns. And to prevent this, it seems to me it would be 
better, in case of absence on the part of either of these officers, for 
him to fill the place with any substitute he may select, so that 
the regular order may be preserved and the disastrous conjunc- 
tion forestalled. The elements in connection with the secretary 
are too uncertain to come to any definite answer as to where he 
ought to start in the alphabet; but if he should have to be chair- 
man or paperman while he is secretary, he can easily appoint a 
secretary pro tem.” 

“Mr. Canon has thrown a flood of light upon our difficulties,” 
said Mr. Rowndall. ‘If there are no dissenting voices, it seems 
to me we could not do better than consider this plan of organiza- 
tion adopted. To recapitulate briefly : we are to have a chairman 
and a paperman, — to adopt the new nomenclature, — who rotate 
at each meeting, and a secretary who rotates once a year; and the 
plan of rotation is to be alphabetical, and should any one be pre- 
vented from filling his place, he is to appoint a substitute. 

“ Are all ready here to join hands and set seals to this very sim- 
ple and explicit plan?” 

Everybody agreed that it came nearer to solving the difficulty 
of a perfect state than did all the wisdom of Plato, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Bellamy, and the Socialists rolled into one, except Mrs. 
Eckko, who still feared that their lack of leadership would be dis- 
astrous, notwithstanding that it was pointed out to her that they 
would have more leaders to the square inch than any club that 
was ever before formed. 

“The course of study we shall adopt,” said Mr. Kaput, “is 
what especially interests me. It is not so much how we do a 
thing but what we do that is important here. In organization, as I 
think Mr. Rowndall said, we have nothing to consider but an 
arrangement of duties that will develop and bring out all our 
members; but in our programme we have something more specific 
to consider, — namely, what there is in Browning to observe and 
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classify. In club organization the widest scope possible will best 
bring out the members; in club study the closest scrutiny will 
best bring out the poet. Therefore, I think we have a narrower and 
more serious question before us in mapping out a course of study.” 

“All that would seem to me to be considerably simplified,” 
said Mr. Canon, “if we did not have any; no doubt,” he continued, 
in an off-hand manner, toying with his eye-glasses, “ several of our 
members already have something in mind to say upon stray points 
in Browning that have struck them specially. I have, myself, an 
address —or material, that is to say —of a sort that would not 
perhaps accommodate itself to any set programme, yet would, I 
venture to say, work in well with a line of reading that would go 
on in a pleasant, natural, unforced way, from flower to flower.” 

“T hope,” said Mr. Breeze, facetiously, “that the address Mr. 
Canon has in mind does not happen to bear upon Browning’s 
obscurity. I have had the good fortune to belong to five Browning 
clubs in my life, and I have naturally had occasion to feel some- 
what over-instructed on that particular subject. Indeed, I was so 
impressed by the monitions I have received in essay-form on that 
and one or two other pet topics that I amused myself once by draw- 
ing up a little table of the law such as I should like to promulgate 
in high irony if I were lawgiver to Browning Societies.” 

“What fun!” exclaimed Miss Dulcimer. ‘“ You must read it 
to us. We'll not let you off.” 

“ A veteran of so many battle-fields should certainly not deny 
us the benefit of his experience,” said Mr. Canon ; “and as my paper 
does not happen to be on Browning’s obscurity, my withers will 
be quite unwrung.” 

“Let us have it, by all means,” said Mr. Rowndall; “ we can 
set to at our programme with greater wisdom afterward.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Breeze, “I will ask you to make allowance 
for my over-wrought feelings, and to understand that the form is 
not meant to be in the least irreverent. It lent itself to the 
requirements of satire.” He drew from his waistcoat pocket a 
little red note-book, and opening it endwise, continued, ‘“ Here 
beginneth my Commandments to Browning Societies : — 
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“Thou shalt have none other theme but obscurity. 

“ Thou shalt not make to thyself any special examination of a 
poem, or of a drama, or aught that in them is; thou shalt not 
study the subject-matter, nor trace the master-idea thereof, nor its 
development, nor its craftsmanship, either in this poet or another 
poet, for the audience before thee is a conservative audience, visit- 
ing its ennui upon the essayist who tickleth it not with anecdotes, 
but applaudeth unto the third and fourth echo that wiseacre who 
talketh all around his subject, and paraphrases it, and goes to 
Europe and back with it, yet leaveth it in like manner as he found 
it. 

“Thou shalt not take thy subject seriously, for the audience 
will not hold him guiltless who breaketh from the traditions of the 
Critics. 

“Remember that thou open thy discourse with the joke upon 
‘Sordello,’ that thou apologize for expressing in such sacred precincts 
thy peculiar and personal experience that Browning is obscure; 
remember that thou assume that all Browning Societies are blind 
worshippers of the poet to whom thou bringest the awakening 
light of a singularly clear-seeing intellect ; remember that thou stir 
up approval by pronouncing that all high poetry should be under- 
standed of babes and parsed and scanned by them, as is all other 
poetry since the world was ; remember that thou lose no opportun- 
ity of declaring that Browning’s form is not what it should be, and 
that his dramas are fitted neither for private theatricals nor for 
public, nor for action, nor for distraction, for after a new and vain 
fashion are they framed, wherefore thou shalt not descry the new 
breath of life that is in them, but shalt faintly praise this work of 
his hands, and gently depreciate it. 

‘‘ Thou shalt not discuss any paper, nor refute it, nor supple- 
ment it. 

‘Thou shalt not profess thy unfeigned admiration of any poem 
but ‘ The Pied Piper’ and ‘ Evelyn Hope.’ 

“Thou shalt not approve of the later poems.” 

As Mr. Breeze closed his note-book, the company greeted his 
palpable hits with various exclamations, approving and deprecating. 

“TI have no doubt,” replied Mr. Breeze, “that this Club can 
frame better commandments — by the help of mine! I devote 
this fruit of the old dispensation to the bringing about of the new 
dispensation in Browning study, for which my soul longeth. One 
good ‘thou sha/t study the poet’ will cover the ground, and dis- 
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tance all these ‘ shalt nots.’ You see I agree with our friend Kaput 
that when it comes to a plan of study we cannot be too thorough- 
going.” 

““T foresee, Canon, that you are not to be let off with an old 
paper,” said Mr. Rowndall, in a stage aside. 

“He is too good material to be permitted the liberty of lazi- 
ness,” said Miss Voyant; and Mr. Canon seemed not all impervious 
to the implied compliment. 

“Canon, thou honey-bee, thou shalt flit from flower to flower in 
a convenient clover-field allotted to you, where we may be sure of 
well-classified results to store up with those the other honey-bees 
shall bring to the hive. How is it, Mrs. Eckko,” continued Mr. 
Kaput, turning toward her, “don’t you agree that we are on the 
right track now?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Kaput, I quite agree that our study should be 
thoroughly well directed. For that reason I have wondered if it 
would not be wise to ask scholars of eminence from outside the 
Club to address us, — Dr. Folio, and others of that class; men of 
standing whom you could be sure would speak with authority.” 

“Ts Dr. Folio a student of Browning?” asked Miss Ariel, 
slyly. 

*‘Ah, no doubt,” rejoined Mrs. Eckko; “or if he has chanced 
not to give him any special attention, you could be sure that a 
scholar of such eminence, if we could prevail upon him to devote 
an hour or two to an exposition of the poet for us, would take a 
sane view of him, we could all depend upon.” 

“Ah, Mr. Breeze, those commandments of yours are already 
found wanting. Now, for one more ‘ Thou shalt not’ to fulminate 
from some mount of vision and clear the air again!” exclaimed 
Miss Voyant, half-laughing, but much in earnest. ‘“ How ought it 
to go, Mr. Breeze? ‘Thou shalt not belittle the insight and capa- 
bilities of the humblest reader of the poet, since thorough obser- 
vation with sympathy is more essential than great learning and 
the fame thereof.’ ” 

“Yes, now, as an actual fact,” Mr. Breeze here interposed, 
“my experience has been that it is just the distinguished outsiders 
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who need my commandments most. They too often come before a 
club with an @ priori idea that its members are a company of blindly 
groping worshippers, who consider every poem a puzzle and who 
are wofully in want of instruction on first principles and anti- 
quated Browning criticism. They nearly always quote Mrs. Orr 
and Dr. Berdoe; and they feel called upon to tell the Club in one 
form or another that its idol has clay feet.” 

“T am sure,” said Mrs. Eckko, a little nettled, “ that my inten- 
tion was only to seek what I supposed this Club would wish above 
all else to secure, and that is a conception of the poet that would 
be fully adequate.” 

“ With Mrs. Eckko’s idea of our aim, I agree most heartily,” 
Miss Voyant hastened to say; “and I would be the last to exclude 
the opinions of distinguished guests who might favor us occasion- 
ally with their presence, and give us the stimulus of outside points 
of view. But it does seem to me that the main work should be 
done by the Club; indeed, that it is the only way to keep the Club 
alive and in an active and healthy state of growth, otherwise we 
degenerate to a lecture-bureau. Moreover, it strikes me that we 
should yield such guests as visit us every courtesy, of course, but 
no more credence or homage on our special subject than any more 
or less undistinguished member of our Club.” 

“ After all, we are not altogether undistinguished ourselves, you 
know, Mrs. Eckko,” interposed Miss Dulcimer, consolingly. 

“And our regard for their interpretations,” continued Miss 
Voyant, “as for those of any Club member, should depend, as it 
seems to me, solely on whether the presentation of chapter and 
verse reinforcing their opinions was complete and unbiassed.” 

“You and Mrs. Eckko both have the good of this Club at 
heart,” said Miss Ariel; “and I believe we are most propitiously 
unanimous —are we not ?— in seeking a conception of the poet, 
as Mrs. Eckko well said, that would be fully adequate. The ques- 
tion, then, is merely as to methods; and just as we decided in 
organizing the Club that it would conduce to the best all-around 
development of its capacity, if the cleavage was not permanent 
between the officers and the ‘ officered,’ so to speak, but an inter- 
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changeable, fluent sort of relation set up between us all, so now, in 
undertaking a plan of study, shall we not come closest to our ideal, 
‘a fully adequate conception of the poet,’ by systematically com- 
bining all our powers of insight, investigation, and comparison, not 
forgetting a field-day occasionally, when great guns of reputed large 
calibre will try conclusions with us on our own practice-ground, 
but subject to impartial rulings, —a fair field, as Miss Voyant says, 
but no favor.” 

“ Kaput and Breeze, and you, Canon, and I are all agreed, I 
fancy,” said Mr. Rowndall, “with the conclusion that this Club is 
to look in its own heart and write. We have been sitting by 
quietly, admiring the skill of the Amazonian forces; but we are 
ready to come up in good order and join you in the Homeric Ban- 
quet that always follows a conquest.” 

«« Systematically combining all our forces,’” repeated Mr. Kaput, 
“that is a choice bit from the symposium of ideas you invite us to, 
ladies, which ought to stimulate us toward attacking our pro- 
gramme. I can’t see myself how any one can claim as much for 
desultory as for systematic study of any author. As for Browning, 
in particular, he is no joke, though often made one by the little 
wits. If any one deserves and richly rewards well-planned study, 
he will, I believe ; and so I hope we shall adopt a liberal, rational, 
and consecutive series of subjects for examination that will make us 
understand and enjoy him better.” 

“T am quite of your mind, Mr. Kaput,” said Mr. Breeze. “We 
have all belonged, I suppose, to societies that narrowed their gaze 
to a single poet, and consequently could never understand their 
hero’s standing in the domain of poetry at large; and, also, to 
societies that scampered through space on irrelevant, superficial 
visits to an untold myriad of literary luminaries, and hence could 
gain small notion of their inter-relations, — find no key worth men- 
tioning to the beautiful concord that prevails throughout those 
heavenly systems, — grasp no clew to the laws of universal develop- 
ment which they exhibit. How would it do if we undertook to 
read Browning in the light of that beautiful concord? If we sought 
through him some clew to those inspiring laws ?” 
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The enthusiasm of the whole Club was stirred. It was evident 
that this would satisfy all, if some means to even a small part of it 
were discoverable. 

After a pause, Miss Ariel said slowly, and with beautiful timid- 
ity, “I suppose there are many lines of study possible to take, that 
would bring us somewhat on our way toward that shining goal. 
But, among them all, one has occurred to me as lying at the very 
threshold of all poetic art. It would be likely to show us, there- 
fore, wherein the poets have been in accord with each other, and 
how they have differentiated from one another, and put forth 
special, characteristic traits. I mean a study of development in 
subject-matter, or some contribution toward that. Of course, we 
could not attempt more than a mere sketch of Browning’s choice 
of subject-matter in comparison with that of a few other English 
poets; but that would suffice, I think, to give us a glimpse of the 
dependence of the poets generally on what one might call heredi- 
tary subject-matter, and it would show us clearly what new turns 
had been given it, and what Browning’s special position is in this 
respect, — whether he is markedly original or not, and in what con- 
sists the particular bent of his poetic genius. For exampie, we 
might undertake to consider some significant vein of subject-mat- 
ter in a line of representative English poets, — Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, Coleridge; notice their adaptation of similar material to 
suit their special purposes; compare their manner of doing it with 
Tennyson’s, and ask how Browning’s manner fell in with this 
poetic sequence.” 

“TI am glad to hear, Miss Ariel, that your scheme is on the 
comparative principle,” said Mr. Rowndall, ‘and that you don’t 
make the usual mistakes, either of supposing that comparative criti- 
cism means measuring the respective rank of the poets by certain 
fixed Fairbanks standards, or that it means finding points of like- 
ness only, and not also points of differentiation. It is, indeed, the 
necessary method for tracing evolution in literature. Its question 
ever is, not, ‘Is this man lesser or greater than that one?’ but, 
‘Where does he stand in the process of development?’ ” 

“So we approach,” added Miss Voyant, “ the larger catholic ap- 
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preciation of all poets, which takes account of that which each one 
has contributed towards the large flow of life and thought made 
evident and beautiful in art.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Mr. Rowndall; “that is well said, Miss 
Voyant. And I am heartily in favor of making what you sug- 
gest, Miss Ariel, one of our points of view.” 

“ And now that Miss Ariel has started us off so well,” said Mr. 
Kaput, “if we are all agreed, why not resolve ourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole, each of us to offer suggestions toward our 
programme of study? When we have devised and approved 
enough labors of Herakles to keep us busy, we will set down 
seriatim the topics proposed, with the essayist alphabetically 
allotted to each, and then we will ask each essayist to consider it 
his duty to write something sufficiently condensed and pertinent to 
set us all to drawing it out and discussing it from every individual 
standpoint and study-point.” 

“This,” said Mr. Canon, “is an unprecedented mode of study, 
foreign to any usage of mine, I must confess. It seems to me 
somewhat — unhitched, if I may so express myself, to the best liter- 
ary traditions of past criticism, irresponsible to any one or to any 
guiding principle. Still, it fascinates me; and while I am won- 
dering what you will do next, I find myself waiting and curious to 
see.” 

“Remember, Mr. Canon,” said Mr. Luting, “ you are under 
bonds to stay with us and lead us back to the right fold, if we lose 
our way.” 

“Yes, we may need you sorely,” said Miss Dulcimer; “and, 
even if expecting to scoff, you remain to pray, you can help us 
greatly as a touchstone while you are in your unbelieving frame of 
mind.” 

“If you can precipitate all the sediment of our over-hasty theo- 
ries,” put in quiet little Mrs. Kaput, “we shall have cause to be 
thankful.” 

“We can do a good deal, perhaps,” said Miss Voyant, “ to test 
and correct our conclusions in any one line of investigation by 
tallying them with those we reach in another. After we have 
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sought and gained a glimpse of the principle of evolution in liter- 
ature, as shown in a study of subject-matter, we might ask how 
soon any idea of evolution itself appeared in English poetry, what 
evidence there is of its consciously entering the thought or 
moulding the art, say, of Tennyson and Emerson, and, in particu- 
lar, of Browning. If we should find Browning held a peculiarly 
original position in his choice of subject-matter, and should find, 
also, that he held an important place among modern poets as 
an exponent of the idea of evolution, we could be surer — could we 
not? — of the significance and consciousness of his choice of un- 
usual poetic material.” 

“ Another way of trying conclusions occurs to me,” said Mr. 
Breeze, ‘to add to that, Miss Voyant, and that is to consider how 
Browning stands in comparison with Shelley and Whitman, for 
example, as an exponent of another modern idea, — democracy. 
Of course, you will all understand that I mean ‘democracy’ in its 
proper etymological sense, and not in the improper partisan sense, 
in which, by the way, it was forbidden to be used by Bryant, I be- 
lieve, during the palmy days of Zhe Evening Post, in the columns 
of that paper.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Mrs. Eckko, “I am always interested in 
authoritative decisions like that, which settle correct usage.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr. Breeze, “I have seen it myself in the 
Post's ‘Index Expurgatorius,’ as used to designate the members of 
a political party; but I only state it now to make my meaning clear 
as to the subject I propose.” 

“Tt seems to me a peculiarly valuable subject,” said Miss 
Voyant. 

“It is worthy the other two, Breeze,” said Mr. Kaput, “ and 
that’s praise enough, I take it. Now, to follow that up, how 
would it do to compare Browning’s qualities with those of others in 
the kind of literary expression which is most democratic in scope 
and most universal in interest, — the Drama?” 

“ That would be a kind of test of the possibly new values accru- 
ing to dramatic art through a fresh perception of the democratic 
principle,” said Mr. Rowndall, approvingly. 
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“ The last thing I anticipated,” said Mr. Canon, “ was that I 
should be led to aid and abet this licensed experimentation in liter- 
ary criticism by myself proposing a subject, but I find that this 
contest of good wits has struck a spark on my anvil, too! You 
have all talked of ideas and principles in flux. There is, I take it, 
a fixed principle in art, a principle of unity and permanence 
belonging to the perfection of the Absolute. I suggest, therefore, 
a comparison of Browning with the late Laureate, and others 
accomplished in the Golden Art of Numbers, as an exponent of 
Beauty. That is my contribution. Do as you will with it!” 

A murmur of applause swept the room. Evidently it was not 
left to Mrs. Eckko alone to indorse this finishing touch to the pro- 
gramme. With mutual congratulations on having plotted for them- 
selves such a Pelion on Ossa of literary labors, the newly formed 


Club adjourned. 
I. N. Cog, Historian, 





‘MR. SLUDGE, THE MEDIUM.’ 


S$ EFORE writing ‘Mr. Sludge, the Medium,’ Browning 
@ had given his readers, in ‘Caliban upon Setebos’ and 
in ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ similar studies of the 
=== philosophy of life, as based upon certain phases of con- 
dition and character. These poems are not to be regarded as 
attacks upon any system of religious thought, but rather as 
attempts to disclose the way in which some theories of things 
originate and develop. 

No Roman Catholic, for example, will blame our poet, or think 
it necessary to answer him, on account of Bishop Blougram. For 
he is not set forth as an exemplar of his faith, but only as an illus- 
tration of the way in which some natures might seek to justify their 
relation to it, and their acceptance of it. Every Roman Catholic 
is not a Bishop Blougram, any more than every Roman Catholic is 
the Pope of ‘ The Ring and the Book.’ The man, and not the faith 
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he professes, is the real object of the poet’s consideration. A true 
faith may be held in an untrue way, or may be maintained by dis- 
honest methods, or based upon unworthy motives. A great religion 
may be so apprehended and applied as to make it seem mean and 
trivial, and, on the other hand, a poor religion may be ennobled 
and magnified by the use to which an earnest and sincere nature 
puts it. To depict a character who holds certain opinions is not 
necessarily either to condemn those opinions or to approve them ; 
it is merely to estimate the influence of the personal factor upon 
them. For this reason, it would be a mistake to regard ‘ Mr. Sludge, 
the Medium,’ as merely an attack upon spiritism, or as an expres- 
sion of the poet’s dislike of it. As a man, indeed, there can be no 
doubt as to what Browning thought of it. Anybody who cares to 
know, can easily learn that he hated it, and had no patience with 
his wife’s hankering after it. Whether in this he was right or 
wrong it is not necessary for us to decide. To the students of 
Browning’s poetry it is indeed a matter of no special importance. 
They are concerned with what he has done or tried to do in his 
poem, not with his individual sympathies or antipathies. 

Viewed in this way, ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium,’ is no more an 
assault upon spiritism than ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology’ is an 
argument against Roman Catholicism. It contains neither praise 
nor dispraise of the belief in spiritual communications, but is to be 
read as a careful study of an unworthy representative of that belief. 
The most that can be said of the poem from the standpoint of the 
spiritist is that the opinion is implied in it that the belief in spirit- 
ism is responsible for the nurture and growth of Sludges. But 
what of that? Every belief, like every man, has the defect of its 
qualities. We may,so far as the consideration of the poem is con- 
cerned, leave out all discussion of the merits or demerits of spirit- 
ism, and concentrate our attention upon Mr. Sludge. He is big 
enough to fill our vision and occupy our thoughts for a while. 

Nor ought we to blame Browning too severely because this study 
of Sludge has not the poetic merit of ‘ Caliban upon Setebos’ or 
of ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology.’ We do indeed have a right to 
think it would have been better if he had not attempted Sludge as a 
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poetic subject. We cannot imagine Tennyson doing so, or even of 
thinking of doing so, for a single moment. But Tennyson is not 
law for Browning, any more than Browning is law for Tennyson. 
At any rate, Browning has seen fit to select Sludge for his use, and 
has done his “ human best ” with him, and has, perhaps, succeeded 
almost as well with him as some of his critics might have done. 
To have made him as poetic as Caliban or Bishop Blougram, was 
manifestly impossible. The material of Sludge was incapable of 
being fashioned in the same way. Caliban is picturesque in his 
monstrosity, and, like a pug-dog, seems beautiful almost by reason of 
his surpassing ugliness. Bishop Blougram belongs to an historic 
church, rich in grand traditions, impressive by reason of sacred 
and beautiful associations. He himself is endowed with an impos- 
ing personality. He is affable, courteous, learned, and subtle. In 
any conflict of wits he is not likely to come out second best. Much 
as he says, we cannot help feeling that he could say a great deal 
more. Both these characters, then, are capable of poetic treat- 
ment. But poor Sludge is of another and very different order. 

To begin with, he appears before us in a most humiliating posi- 
tion. He is in a state of pitiable contrition; not only has he 
cheated, but what is still worse, for him, he has been caught. He 
protests that it is the first time, and that it would not have hap- 
pened then if he had not mistaken the champagne for Catawba, or 
if some spiteful spirit had not led him astray. His patron, it is 
easy to see from the indications in the poem, is terribly angry. 
Although Sludge pleads by the memory of the sainted mother, he 
has no mercy. Despite all his grovelling, Sludge finds him im- 
placable. Then Sludge shows another side of his nature. He 
grows ugly, and, like a rat at bay, he turns and tries to bite, — 


“Go tell then, who the devil cares 
What such a rowdy chooses to—’ 


’ 


But his strength is not equal to his spite. He is helpless in the 
firm grip of Hiram H. Horsefall — what a mouthful for the poetic 
muse! —and his abusive outpouring is stopped by fingers that 
seem to pierce his windpipe. Most assuredly Sludge’s first appear- 
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ance does not win him any favor. He is neither dignified nor im- 
pressive. And the portraiture of him throughout the poem shows 
him to be a most despicable personage. He is ready to bully, to 
swagger, and to fight with any lie he can devise. He will betray 
even the cause he professes to serve, if only Horsefall will let him 
go with the presents and the “ V-notes.” 

Then, too, howignorant heis! He does not know the difference 
between person and Porson. He spells Bacon with a“y” and a 
“k,” and places him in the times of Oliver Cromwell. He thinks 
Herodotus wrote his works in Latin, —so they were not all Greek 
to him. Of course, ignorance is not a sin. Many a good man 
does not know any more about historical personages than Sludge. 
Only the other day I heard of a most excellent man who asked the 
keeper of the house of John Knox, through which he was being 
shown, where that eminent divine was preaching now. But a man 
who is a knave and also an ignoramus is like a bitter pill without 
the sugar-coating, — harder to swallow. 

Then, according to his own confession, Sludge is a coward. 
He is unable to tell the truth. He craves notoriety, and loves 
flashy clothing and big dinners. He regrets all this, but he does 
not seem to find any means of deliverance from it, — in fact, he 
does not seem to have agonized much to do so. Nor is there any 
sense of gratitude in the man, unless with the cynic we define it as 
an expectation of favors to come. He is always asking, “ How 
much can I get out” of people? He crouches like a whipped 
spaniel at Horsefall’s feet, and kisses, or tries to kiss, his hand with 
thankfulness; and then the moment he is out of sight he shakes 
his fist at him, and begins to devise malicious lies about him, and 
to call him a brute. To his face he calls Horsefall’s mother a 
saint; behind his back he calls her a hag. He takes money from 
the man he hates. He whimpers and whines, but does not repent. 
His tears are often in his voice, but never in his heart. In short, 
Sludge lives before us an unwholesome, slimy creature, who 
crouches and fawns, and then turns and rends the hand that feeds 
him. Is it any wonder that Browning did not make him more 
poetical ? 
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Sludge is indeed a poor specimen of human flesh, — one of the 
very smallest of God’s mercies. He has none of the qualities which 
sometimes render a rascal lovable. He is neither strong nor beau- 
tiful. Smarter than Caliban, he lacks his honesty. No more 
worldly than Bishop Blougram, he has none of his ability. And 
yet he is not altogether unworthy our study or the pains which a 
great psychological poet has taken with him. Even poor Sludge 
has some value for us. Weare learning in these days that nothing 
exists too humble or too mean for the consideration of man. What 
God allows to be, must be well for us to know. If the naturalist 
devotes years to the ear of a mouse, why should we be unwilling 
to give a few hours to the study of the whole of even a poor sort 
of man? Why study a bug, and refuse to study a humbug? 
And if the psychologist investigates the abnormal and diseased, 
in the hope that he may thus attain to clearer insight into the 
normal and sound, may not we also realize more vividly what truth 
and honesty are by tracing the sinuous career of a perverse nature 
like Sludge’s ? 

We need not like Sludge, nor admire him; but we ought to 
understand him, because he too is part of the whole to which we 
ourselves belong. But it may be said: ‘“ This is true so far as the 
studies of naturalist, physiologist, or psychologist are concerned ; 
but poetry contemplates something quite different. The poet’s 
time and art ought to be occupied with something better than the 
portrayal of the unpleasing and detestable. Poetry should not 
be sacrificed to any such endeavor. In fact, there is no chance 
here for poetry at all.” Well, if one makes a definition of what 
poetry ought to be, and with what it ought to concern itself, it will 
be easy enough for him to pronounce judgment. The only trouble 
is that somehow or other the works of the poets themselves com- 
pel constant revision of all our definitions. Critics have been con- 
structing them age after age, and changing them to suit new 
conditions. Not seldom the poet has compelled the critic to en- 
large and modify his rules of poetry. New conditions and other 
minds create new standards. The poetry of to-day has always 
seemed defective, —indeed, hardly poetry at all to those whose 
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rules are derived from the usages of yesterday. “This will 
never do,” said Jeffreys of the poetry of Wordsworth; but it has 
done. ‘This will not do,” the critic may say of ‘Mr. Sludge, the 
Medium ;’ but it is probable that the poem will be included in the 
conception of poetry which is steadily gaining ground in our day, 
and which the poem itself may be a factor in forming. Whether, 
then, ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium,’ is good poetry or not must depend 
upon the definition of poetry which will finally be approved, or upon 
the taste which tends to produce that definition. 

It is useless to discuss the question whether this work is good 
poetry or not. Time alone can fully decide that. For myself, I 
am willing to confess that there is much that is unpleasing to me 
in the poem. Its sentences are often abrupt and unfinished, and 
its structure is rude. After having read ‘ Mr. Sludge, the Medium,’ 
many times, I cannot recall a really great line or a passage which 
a reader might select for recitation. It will not bear comparison 
with much that Browning has written. No one would claim that, 
if this were his only poem, it would give him a high place among 
our great English poets. It is doubtful whether it has the quality 
of permanent interest. But, for all that, the poem has a strange 
fascination for me, which repeated readings only deepen. Others 
may not be able to see why I should care for it ; but that may be 
not so much my fault as their misfortune. That some people can- 
not enjoy what I do, does not in the least degree concern me. I 
am under no obligation, in such matters, to justify my likes or dis- 
likes, and I am sure I could not do it if I tried. 

Suppose we grant the absence of poetic charm, does not the 
dramatic interest make large compensation? Sludge certainly lives 
before us in the poem. We know him; indeed, we can see him. 
He is not agreeable, but he is palpable; he is no abstraction, but a 
creature endowed with reality. Even his companion, Hiram H. 
Horsefall, though he never speaks a word in the whole course of 
the poem, makes a vivid impression upon the reader. Surely a 
work so full of dramatic life as ‘Mr. Sludge, the Medium,’ ought 
not to be lightly passed over. 

And now for the thought of the poem: its main object is to 
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unfold Sludge’s philosophy of life; it is not Browning’s philosophy, 
but simply his statement in explicit form of the philosophy implied 
in Sludge’s constitution and character. Perhaps this might have 
been taken for granted were it not for the fact that students of 
Browning sometimes make him responsible for all the opinions of 
his characters, and condemn him for teaching a view of things 
which he has only sought to describe. 

Sludge’s philosophy is based upon the common belief that there 
is another life after this, — 


“ . . there ’s a world beside this world, 
With spirits, not mankind, for tenantry ; 
That much within that world once sojourned here, 
That all upon this world will visit there, 
And therefore that we, bodily here below, 
Must have exactly such an interest 
In learning what may be the ways o’ the world 
Above us, as the disembodied folk 
Have (by all analogic likelihood) 
In watching how things go in the old home 
With us, their sons, successors, and what not.” 


Spirits are reported to have appeared to people in the past. If so, 
then why not now as well as in Bible times? If Samuel’s ghost 
appeared to Saul, one’s brother may appear to him (Sludge) to-day. 
In this way he seeks to establish the historic relations of his faith 
in the revelations of the spirits who have departed to those who 
still remain. He professes, it will be seen, no unusual faith, but 
one which has been more or less held from time immemorial. The 
good people about him profess to believe that such communications 
were once actual: why should they not be so here and now? Per- 
haps the presence of those who have gone before may not be mani- 
fested in the same way. Different times and circumstances may 
call for different methods. These revelations, whatever they may 
have once required, now demand the peculiar man, with the ade- 
quate endowment. In our day we need the medium, — “ the seer 
of the supernatural ;” and Sludge is just the man for his day. So 
far —allowing the validity of his premises, as the majority of 
people do — Sludge occupies logically impregnable ground. What 
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has happened once may happen again ; and it is, to say the least, 
not unreasonable to suppose that, if we inhabit a spiritual universe, 
and if in that universe the spirits of the departed are ever around 
us, there may be those who are fitted by their organization to hold 
intercourse with them. So far Sludge deserves no censure. It 
may well be that here we have one who is only more sincere and 
consistent in his application of the prevailing faith than those about 
him ; one, too, who honestly believes that in the peculiarity of his 
nature he has a divine indication of the service he is to render. 
The defect in Sludge is not in his belief, strange and improbable as 
it may appear to many, but in the attitude in which he stands toward 
that belief. He is not to blame for his faith in the manifestation of 
the spirits of the dead to the living, or even in his conviction of his 
specia! ‘function to mediate between the two, to see what others 
could not see. That faith, for all we know, might be perfectly true, 
and it is one in which myriads of the best men and women have 
lived and died. He might easily be mistaken as to the nature and 
scope of his capacity ; but very good people, who have done service 
for which the world is grateful, have been equally mistaken. The 
real fault of Sludge is that he makes this faith of his subservient to 
his selfish individual interests. He attempts to read life without 
reference to any sense of righteousness. He sees everything, not 
in the clear light of the law of right, but in the confusing light of 
his personal wants and wishes. Caliban viewed life from the stand- 
point of a nature that loved physical pleasure. Bishop Blougram 
read it from the standpoint of a man who relished the comfortable 
and convenient. But Sludge views all things with an eye single to 
his own profit. In his philosophy the universe revolves about 
himself, and is designed to secure him what he wants. So he 


cries, — 
“* What do I know or care about your world 
Which either is or seems to be? This snap 
O’ my fingers, sir! My care is for myself; 
Myself am whole and sole reality 
Inside a raree-show and a market-mob 
Gathered about it: that ’s the use of things.” 


Never has the idealism of selfishness been reduced to lower 
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terms. The world, the sun, the moon, and stars revolve — for 
Sludge! They were there, perhaps, for other incidental purposes, 
but in the main to serve him. Nothing is too great to indicate his 
smallest action, — 

“Tf Ispy Charles’s Wain at twelve to-night, 


It warns me, ‘ Go nor lose another day, 
And have your hair cut, Sludge!’ ” 


Nothing is too trivial to contain its direction for his guidance. 
What is required of him is to study the signs. He must always be 
on the look-out with those smart eyes of his to find “ the influences 
at work to profit Sludge.” Providence works for him not merely in 
the movement of a planet, but in the boiling of a tea-kettle, in the 
flight of pigeons, in the dime that sticks in his pocket with a hole 
in it. God is behind the smallest objects: therefore he thinks 
himself ‘‘ the one i’ the world, the one for whom the world was 
made.” Out of this view of things comes his view of religion, — 
“ Religion’s all or nothing; it’s no mere smile 
O’ contentment; sigh of aspiration, sir — 
No quality o’ the finelier-tempered clay 


Like its whiteness, or its lightness ; rather, stuff 
O’ the very stuff, life of life, and self of self.” 


To that we may assent, —and do, in some sense of our own. 
Viewed in that way, the lines are true, and even attractive. But 
when we interpret them, as we must, from the Sludgian standpoint, 
all the charm dies out of them, and we see that in that conception 
of it religion is only an eager and constant search among the objects 
of existence for what will help one to get on. Regarded in that 
way, Sludge is right when he declares that he is more religious 
than Horsefall. If religion consists in looking everywhere and all 
the time for what may be to one’s advantage, he cannot be accused 
of unfaithfulness to his ideal. If that is religion, then Sludge de- 
serves a place in the calendar of the saints. 

But in looking about him so carefully and so microscopically for 
the signs and omens to guide him, it is remarkable that he never 
once asks whether these will lead him into the knowledge of what 
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is right, or enable him to do it. There is no consciousness on his 
part of any need of moral direction or strengthening. Everything 
is to teach him how to succeed in his dubious plans; but nothing 
seems ordained to help him to tell the truth or to behave like an 
honest man. What a strange theodicy is that in which a planet 
floats in space to warn a man to cut his hair, but in which nothing 
even hints that the universe is straight, and that a crooked man 
can by no means be fitted into it! The only key Sludge has to 
open the way to the secrets of the universe is his smartness. He 
never looks within to ask whether he ought to cheat, but he puts 
apple-pips in his eyes, and lets the chance of which one sticks or 
falls decide whether he will cheat or not the next man he meets. 

Sludge claims that he fulfils a necessary mission in the world. 
He brings together the scattered facts which his peculiar endow- 
ment enables him to perceive, and so makes the miraculous the 
commonplace. But granted that his claim is a just one, he does not 
even hint that it will provide any help for righteous living. He 
emphasizes only the advantage to which it entitles Sludge. 

Sometimes, however, it happens that the facts are not sufficient, 
—more are needed to satisfactorily demonstrate the fact of im- 
mortality. What shall be done when these are lacking? A truth- 
ful nature would say, “ Wait until we have them.” Not so Sludge: 
he never thinks of truth, but always of the comfort which an assured 
belief in immortality will give. By all means make everybody 
happy. That will help people over the hard places, and make them 
think they are walking on solid ground, — which is just the same 
as if one were walking on it. <A tissue of lies can help the travel- 
ler over dizzy heights as well as one built on the granite of fact. 
Truth needs a lie to leaven it, to make it go. 

“Put a chalk-egg beneath a clucking hen, 
She ’ll lay a real one, laudably deceived, 
Daily for weeks to come. . . . 


. . . Every cheat’s inspired, and every lie 
Quick with a germ of truth.” 


Sludge at last concludes that he is a public blessing. Life 
seems so flat and meaningless! Opportunity comes when we can- 
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not use it; and when we are able to do so, then the opportunity 
is gone. Weare strong when we are not wise, and wise when we 
are not strong. What is our knowledge of the life tocome? Often, 
at the best, that we know nothing. Then comes Sludge, and, with 
good help of a little lying, — 


“ You find full justice straightway dealt you out, 
Each want supplied, each ignorance set at ease, 
Each folly fooled.” 


Why hesitate to lie, then, when men may so easily be made sure 
of what they wish to believe? Then all the sceptics are liars: 
why not defeat them by lying on your own side, and so make the 
truth stronger against them? And then, too, he is not the only 
liar. In this world of falsehood there is nothing for it but to lie in 
sheer self-defence. He claims that he is no more of a liar than 
the poets and the historians, who are praised for their imaginative 
genius. They lie to be interesting; he for the comfort of others 
and his own profit. That is all the difference he thinks there is 
between them. 

We all know what to say to such a conscienceless plea as this. 
We know Sludge is wrong, all wrong, and that his philosophy is 
only a theory to justify his practice. It is only the apology of one 
who hopes to get along by his smartness and by keeping his eyes 
wide open for all signs of personal profit. But, for all that, it is an 
effective argument against all those who think the events of life 
are ordained for the special purpose of serving their individual good. 
It is indeed a reductio ad absurdum of the theory of special provi- 
dence. And Sludge is bright enough to see that, and he urges it 
with all the force that is in him. He reminds Horsefall how on one 
occasion, having missed his handkerchief, he returned for it, and 
so missed the train which carried thirty-three “ whom God forgot” 
to death. That insignificant event Horsefall regarded as a special 
interference for his welfare, or for what he supposed to be such. 
But, urges Sludge, if that be so for you, why should it not be so for 
me? If Providence revealed itself in the missing handkerchief, why 
not for me in the sale of my dog, which went mad the next week ? 
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Am I of any less importance than you, Hiram H. Horsefall, if you 
are rich and live in a big house? It may seem to make little dif- 
ference to you whether I succeed or fail, live or die, and so to you 
it is; but please remember that “ Sludge is of all importance to 
himself.” As against Horsefall, Sludge is right; and it must be 
allowed that he, at least, has no logical objection to interpose. Just 
here the speech of Sludge assumes a triumphant tone. He evi- 
dently realizes that he has met his opponent on his own ground, 
and come off victorious, — 


“Oh, you wince at this? 
You ’d fain distinguish between gift and gift, 
Washington’s oracle and Sludge’s itch 
O’ the elbow when at whist he ought to trump ? 
With Sludge it’s too absurd? Fine, draw the line 
Somewhere, but, sir, your somewhere is not mine!” 


Nor is Sludge’s theory of the value of deception, bad as it is, 
anything new or unusual. In fact, if he had only known it, he 
might have cited ancient and honorable authority for his position 
on this matter, and have found in much present theory and more 
present practice ample warrant for his course. Plato taught that 
it was right to lie for the State, and Clement that it was right to 
lie for the Church. Why, then, should not Sludge lie in behalf of 
man’s faith in immortality ? Of the three motives, his is the noblest. 
Again, when St. Chrysostom preaches endless punishment, not be- 
cause he thoroughly believes it, but because he thinks the people 
of Constantinople need it, he is only a more eloquent Sludge. So, 
too, when we suppress some fact in the interest of our religious or 
scientific theory, or when we are afraid the truth will injure our 
system of theology, or when we imagine that some deception may 
serve to enshrine the reality, or make it more impressive, or render 
it more comforting. I do not see what right we have to throw 
stones at Sludge, — we are in glass houses as well as he. 

The real answer to Sludge is that we are in a true universe, and 
we ourselves must be true if we would learn its secrets. We are 
also in a universe which includes us all, great or small, in its wis- 
dom and love, — and which does, no doubt, reveal its meaning in 
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the birth of a rose as in the rush of a planet, in a Pompilia as well 
as in the Pope; but no man need hope to comprehend that mean- 
ing unless he is conscious of a purpose to tell the truth, and to do 
what is right. To the soul devoid of a moral aim the universe is 
a planless maze,—a confused assemblage of things and events 
whose purport can only be guessed, in the vague hope that some- 
times its guesses may perchance be correct. The man who cares 
only for what is pleasant, but who has no sense of loyalty to truth, 
soon discovers that he belongs not to a cosmos, but a chaos. He 
is all adrift, and he always will be so long as his philosophy is 
only the expression of the thoughts and motives of his lower self. 

Such a man need not hope to convince the world of the actuality 
of that life in which it already has faith; for a true man is better 
proof of immortality than any number of “manifestations.” We may 
doubt and explain away the latter; we cannot do so with the former. 
We are not so sure that any phenomenon of spiritism is genuine, 
and proves what it claims to prove, as we are that our faith in im- 
mortality must somehow find itself realized in a universe that 
wakens it. The Sludges would make another world as real, and as 
common too, as this, by giving demonstrative proof of its existence. 
But may not our ignorance be providential? May it not be that, 
while we have enough of faith in the future life to enlarge our 
vision of human possibilities, we have not enough to prevent us 
from putting our best into the life that now is? 

Like most of us, Sludge never seems to suspect that his own 
aims and motives are wrong, but lays the blame on others. His 
is the old cry, ‘I might not have become what I am if others had 
not urged me on.” He cries, “It’s all your fault,— you curious 
gentlefolk!” When he had thought he had seen a ghost, it was 
they who had encouraged him. They had incited him, and had sug- 
gested what they would like him to see and todo. He had only 
responded to their desire to witness still further development of his 
powers as a medium. His patron coveted the glory of “ ferreting 
out a medium ;” and he had only tried to provide him with what 
he longed for. If any one thought he was a cheat, he was put down 
in this rough-shod manner: ‘“ You see a cheat? Here’s some 
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twelve see an ass.” Everybody about him, so Sludge urges, ex- 
plained away his mistakes and excused his faults. When he com- 
mits gross blunders, they are at once imputed to the disturbing 
presence of doubters who “ puddled his pure mind.” Then those 
who had no real belief in anything, and who in consequence were 
able to play safely with superstition, called aloud for fair play, and 
so gave him greater currency. Everything conspired to induce 
him to become what he did. The literary man used him for artistic 
purposes ; while others found in him and his doings a topic for con- 
versation somewhat more interesting than the weather. Sludge’s 
account of the various causes which had formed him is acute and 
valuable, and we may well suppose it to be true. Supply and de- 
mand usually correspond. What people are anxious to have, they 
are pretty apt to find. The endeavor to learn what lies beyond the 
veil must always make Sludges possible. But what of it? After 
all, Sludge is none the less blameworthy. He chose to live only 
for Sludge, — for the materialistic Sludge, with his inordinate love 
of showy clothes and big dinners and notoriety; and, to get these, 
he yields to the social pressure of which he now complains. But, 
at the worst, society was responsible, not for his creation, but only 
for his nurture. It can only develop what is already in a man. 
And he who cares more for his momentary interests and the grati- 
fication of his surface desires than he does for the true and the 
right will always yield to its seductive solicitations. He must not 
blame these, but himself. The only deliverance from the forces 
that tend to lead the soul astray is the love of truth. 

We may well inquire whether Sludge really believes in his own 
defence. It might well seem that he could not. It overlooks such 
obvious facts, and is so full of inconsistent ideas. But human 
nature is a “ mighty deep.” The prophet and cheat may be rolled 
in one. Sometimes we can discern in the same face the most con- 
tradictory qualities. Not seldom do we find in one peculiar person- 
ality the insight of the seer and the outlook of the fraud. Probably 
Sludge did somehow believe in himself; for the deceiver is deceived. 
The liar learns to believe his own stories, and the cheater is often 
worse cheated than any one else. But the sad fact faces us that 
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in Sludge the better side did not win the day. The moral sense 
was not strong enough to unfold the higher side of the man, of 
which we seem now and then to catch fitful glimpses. All his fine 
theories, and even all his gratitude, so profuse in its expression, 
evaporate in the heat of a hate made more intense by the conscious- 
ness of discomfiture and financial loss. And so the last we see or 
hear of him is not the possible man of Browning — not Sludge as 
God in His loving purpose meant him to become, but the superficial 
Sludge in the baleful glare of his moral putrescence. He has left 
his old patron, with his money in his hands and the words, “ Bl-l-less 
you, sir!” on his lips. But now he is alone, and this is what he 
says, — 
“ R-r-r, you brute-beast and blackguard ! Cowardly scamp! 

I only wish I dared burn down the house 

And spoil your sniggering! O what, you’re the man? 

You ’re satisfied at last? You ’ve found out Sludge? 

We'll see that presently: my turn, sir, next! 

I too can tell my story: brute —do you hear? — 

You throttled your sainted mother, that old hag, 

In just such a fit of passion: no, it was... 

To get this house of hers, and many a note 

Like these. . . . Ill pocket them, however . . . five, 

Ten, fifteen . . . ay, you gave her throat the twist, 

Or else you poisoned her! Confound the cuss! 

Where was my head? I ought to have prophesied 

He ’ll die in a year and join her: that’s the way 

. . » I said he’d poisoned her, 

And hoped he ’d have grace given him to repent, 

Whereon he picked this quarrel, bullied me 

And called me cheat: I thrashed him, — who could help ? 

He howled for mercy, prayed me on his knees 

To cut and run and save him from disgrace: 

I do so, and once off, he slanders me. 

Anend of him! Begin elsewhere anew! 

Boston ’s a hole, the herring-pond is wide, 

V-notes are something, liberty still more ! 

Beside, is he the only fool in the world?” 


And so he went ; but, if we may trust in recent police items in our 
papers, he has returned with seven others worse than himself. In 
one thing Sludge is absolutely right, — Horsefall is not the only 
fool in the world. Francis B. Hornbrooke. 
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RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO CHESNEAU: A RECORD 
OF LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 


II. PrRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the history of modern 
art is the story of the inception of the “ Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood.” The picture of three unknown artists, who had not long 
attained their majority, banding themselves together with the 
object of reforming the art world, is one that appeals vividly to the 
imagination, and is of quite perennial interest. Their protest was 
against what they considered the conventionalities and artificialities 
of modern art, and implied a demand that the artist should return 
to Nature, —in a word, be imse/f, — paint things as he saw them, 
and deal with events as they would have happened, or actually did 
happen. It was a daring protest, and daringly carried out. These 
young artists must have had infinite courage and indomitable per- 
severance. But then, they were men ‘of genius:” and who can 
be responsible for the outcome of that? So one memorable day 
there met, at the house of Millais, Holman Hunt, D. G. Rossetti, 
Millais, and W. M. Rossetti, —a brotherhood of art-workers, who, 
after much serious talk and heart-searching, came to the conclusion 
that in the work of the old painters there was to be found a sim- 
plicity and sincerity almost entirely lacking in the modern school ; 
and that henceforth their work should follow the lines of those 
painters who had preceded Raphael. When the question of “title” 
was discussed, the right word instinctively came; and “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism ” was fixed on, the word “ Brotherhood” being added 
as the binding link in the chain. 

So they went to work, and in 1849 there were exhibited three 
pictures, each bearing the mystic letters, ‘“‘P. R. B.” These works 
were: Holman Hunt’s ‘Rienzi,’ Millais’ ‘Lorenzo and Isabella,’ 
and Rossetti’s ‘Girlhood of Mary Virgin.’ In his interesting 
sketch of the Pre-Raphaelite movement, Mr. Kineton Parkes tells 
us how the storm burst: “ The artistic world was touched in a sore 
spot. They found that the works were free from rule-of-thumb; 
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and that their painters had dared to flaunt in the face of Orthodoxy 
these, their pictures, innocent of the least taint of conventionality. 
Orthodoxy’s face became very red . . . and a huge storm of indig- 
nation arose from the camp of the Philistines.” 

The following year, Hunt exhibited his ‘ British Family shelter- 
ing the Christian Missionaries,’ Millais his ‘Christ in the House 
of his Parents’ (‘The Carpenter’s Shop’), and Rossetti the ‘ Ecce 
Ancilla Domini. As might have been anticipated, the storm of the 
preceding year was renewed, the general verdict being ‘“ presump- 
tion” and “vanity.” In 1851 Millais exhibited three pictures, — 
‘ The Woodman’s Daughter,’ ‘The Return of the Dove to the Ark,’ 
and ‘ Mariana in the Moated Grange;’ while Hunt exhibited ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ This was evidently the last straw ; 
for it was seriously suggested to the Academy that, the pictures 
having been held up to public ridicule, they should no longer dis- 
figure their walls with them, but return them at once to their 
owners; while the 7zmes delivered judgment to the effect that 
toleration could no longer be extended to a “ mere servile imitation 
of the cramped style, false perspective and crude colour of remote 
antiquity.” Indeed, so indignant was that virtuous journal that it 
was compelled to deliver itself as follows: ‘‘ We want not to see 
what Fuseli termed drapery ‘ snapped instead of folded,’ faces bloated 
into apoplexy, or extenuated into skeletons ; colour borrowed from 
the jars in a druggist’s shop, and expression forced into caricature.” 

Now it was that there stepped into the arena a stripling like 
unto David, prepared to give battle to the great Goliath. The vin- 
dicator and champion of the Pre-Raphaelites was none other than 
‘“« The Author of Modern Painters ;” and with no uncertain voice 
he gave utterance to the thought that was in him: “ These Pre- 
Raphaelites do zot¢ desire or pretend in any way to imitate antique 
painting, as such. They intend to return to early days in this 
point only, that, as far as in them lies, they will either draw what 
they see, or what they suppose might have been the actual facts of 
the scene they desire to represent, irrespective of any conventional 
rules of picture-making ; and they have chosen their unfortunate 
though not inaccurate name because all artists did this before 
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Raphael's time, and after Raphael’s time did zo¢ this, but sought 
to paint fair pictures, rather than represent stern facts; of which 
the consequence has been that, from Raphael’s time to this day, 
his art has been in acknowledged decadence.” 

Altogether a splendid vindication of the aims and objects of 
the Pre-Raphaelites ; and its generous tone did much to cheer and 
encourage the little band of artists, who had set themselves to so 
high a task. 

It was this movement of which Chesneau was so anxious to 
arrive at a clear understanding, and of which he ultimately wrote 
with such eloquence and insight. In his‘ English School of Paint- 
ing’ will be found a remarkably clear exposition of the aims and 
objects of the Pre-Raphaelites, —and at the same time a generous 
tribute to Mr. Ruskin, who had no doubt rendered him invaluable 
help in many ways. In his own work on the subject, M. Ches- 
neau uses the term “ Pre-Raphaelism,” which he appears to con- 
sider the more applicable word. Reference to this will be found 
in the following letter :— 


HERNE HIL.t, Lonpon, Dec. 20, 1882. 

DEAR Mons. CHESNEAU, — . . . The method of verbal deriva- 
tion which you have adopted is of course right, both for French 
and English construction: but I think that “ Pre-Raphaelism ” 
would properly express the method or manner of the painters who 
actually lived before Raphael —as “ Raphaelism” might generally 
be applied to the style of all his school at every subsequent date. 
Pre-Raphaelztism is, it seems to me, the proper term to express 
the peculiar tenets of the sect you have been examining, which 
called itself “ Pre-Raphaelite ;” or, with still greater exclusiveness, 
“ The Pre-Raphaelite Brethren.” 

But it is very likely I may have been betrayed into using the 
word of the antique schools themselves, in which application it 
would be entirely wrong; while, on the other hand, if in your own 
chapters you have hitherto used the term “ Pre-Raphaelisme,” there 
is no occasion whatever to insert the “it” in reference to my 
pamphlet. Use your own word as you feel it easily applicable; a 
line of foot-note would be enough to explain the partial and tem- 
porary meaning of mine. 

Ever, dear M. Chesneau, 
Your faithful servant, J. Ruskin. 
33 
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In the following letter there is much that will be of interest to 
the general reader, as to the student of art : — 


HERNE HILi, Lonpon, Dec. 28, 1882. 

DEAR Mons. CHESNEAU, — Let me first wish you whatever the 
Christmas and New Year’s Day can bring of good — whether in 
present pleasure, or encouragement in your earnest and careful 
work. I have ordered the four books, in which you kindly express 
an interest, to be sent at once to your address; praying you only to 
acquit me of the egotism of asking you to read such cartloads of me. 

I shall look for the Album with much interest. Herkomer's 
portrait is full of character, but is not /#ke in the ordinary sense. 
The photograph I hope to send with this letter is, I think, the likest 
that has been done lately. They are the best ; those of some years 
back have a sickly look which is, to say the least of it, exaggerated. 

I have no recollection of the letter to New York, but am quite 
sure the tend of it would be exactly what the New York critic 
gives. J was quite furious at the American war, and have been so 
ever since, whenever I thought of it. 

Nor, alas, can I tell you whether Patmore indeed wrote or spoke 
to me about Hunt. I cannot doubt that he did. But my real 
introduction to the whole school was by Mr. Dyce, R. A., who 
dragged me, literally, up to the Millais picture of Zhe Carpenter's 
Shop, which I had passed disdainfully, and forced me to look for 
its merits. Afterwards, various friends asked me to look at this 
picture, or that; until Millais’ Huguenot, and Hunt’s Light of the 
World, asserted the power of the school without any further need 
of help from anybody. 

Millais first showed me the beauty of extreme minuteness and 
precision, my own predilections having been formed by such work 
as Correggio’s background in the Axtiope, and Tintoret’s in the 
Susannah —which France disgraces herself by putting up out of 
sight in the Louvre, while she exhibits Rembrandt’s beastly old 
woman as close as she can get her. What a shame, too, to put 
those divine frescoes of Botticelli (fearfully spoiled as they are by 
transit and repair) outside in the passage — and with no glass over 
them ! 

Please ask me anything you care to know my feeling about; my 
memory is no good for things of detail long ago, but the general 
result of them I can assure you of. 

Ever with true respect and regard, 
Believe me faithfully yours, J. Ruskin. 
(To be continued.) 


William G. Kingsland. 
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THE COST OF A POET: ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S ‘A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT.’ 


Mrs. BROWNING wrote, in her latter days, a little poem to 
which she gave the not very attractive title of ‘A Musical Instru- 
ment,’ —a title which, by itself, intimates as little the deep signifi- 
cance of the poem as the title of one of Wordsworth’s finest poems, 
‘ Resolution and Independence,’ intimates the highly imaginative 
character of portions of it. But perhaps the poetess adopted this 
title advisedly, in order to conceal at the outset (it is sufficiently 
indicated in the last stanza) the mystical accompaniment to the 
song. Apart from this mystical accompaniment, it is a true poem, 
which it would not be if the main interest attached to the under- 
current of meaning. It is as true a poem as Tennyson’s ‘ Lady 
of Shalott,’ which, though it has a deep undercurrent of meaning, 
has a poetic interest independent of it. If Mrs. Browning had entitled 
her poem ‘The Cost of a Poet,’ a clew would have been given, 
at the outset, to the mystical meaning ; and the mind of the reader 
would at once have been set toward that meaning. But, as I have 
said, the composition has a poetic vitality apart from it; and it is 
more fitting that the title should bear on the figure which is carried 
out than on what is figured. 

Shelley says, in his ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ that poets “ learn 
in suffering what they teach in song.” But suffering must be 
experienced by a nature capable of being refined and exalted 
thereby; otherwise it will but work a canker in the soul, rather 
than bring it into closer sympathy and relationship with the 
world of causes, the creative world, the spiritual world. With- 
out this sympathy and relationship, no man, of course, can be 
a true poet; for poetry is an expression of this sympathy and 
relationship. 

Mrs. Browning says substantially, though more concretely, the 
same thing which Shelley says and she perhaps intensely realized, 
in her own person, the truth of it. Of this there are more than 
intimations in her ‘Aurora Leigh.’ (See Fifth Book, passim.) 
Take out from poetry all that was wrought by the threshings of 
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man’s spirit, and you take out a large portion of what is of highest 
worth. 

Who is “the great god Pan,” in Mrs. Browning’s poem, but 
he who, as the name imports, represents the All of things, or 
Nature, in its fullest sense — ‘“‘ Nature, the vicar of the Almighty 
Lord,” as Chaucer characterizes it, in his ‘ Parlement of Foules,’ 
and thus anticipates Wordsworth, the great apostle of the divine 
vicariousness of Nature, whose high mission as a poet was, to 
reveal the absolute relations of Nature to the human spirit, as they 
had never before been revealed. 

“ What was he doing, the great god Pan, 
Down in the reeds by the river?” 

What do the reeds represent but musical (or poetical) capability ? 
These reeds grow in a great river,—a river which represents the 
same as that alluded to by Tennyson, in section ciii. of his ‘In 


Memoriam ’ :— 
“ distant hills 
From hidden summits fed with rills 
A river sliding by the wall ;” 


the hidden summits being the invisible sources of spiritual sup- 
ply to the intermediate spiritual conduits, poetic geniuses, that 
feed the main river. This river owes its flow, indirectly, to the 
never-ceasing fountain which feeds the rills. Were it for a mo- 
ment suspended, that moment of suspension would be fatal to all 
individual spiritual life. 

Now the “reeds” in Mrs. Browning’s poem correspond with 
the “rills” in Tennyson’s,— in other words, the two poets have 
used different metaphors to embody the same idea; namely, that of 
intermediate spiritual conduits. 

The great god Pan breaks “the golden lilies afloat with the 
dragon-fly on the river.” The lilies represent the feebler, more 
delicate poetic (that is, spiritual) natures, that have not plastic or 
poetic power ; the dragon-fly represents the stronger poetic nature, 
but also without poetic power. Both are unable to “support the 
intolerable strain and stress of the Universal,” to use an expression 
from the ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ relative to poets. 
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“ He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river.” 


Poetic genius, to be true to its highest mission, that of con- 
ducting the divine effluence to the souls of men, must be taken 
“out of the river.” This same idea is expressed, though in another 
form, in Tennyson’s ‘ Lady of Shalott.’ To preserve the delicacy 
of her receptivity, the Lady of Shalott must keep herself apart 
from many-towered Camelot. But the glittering temptations which 
present themselves, finally prove too strong for her, though she 
has heard a whisper say, a curse is on her if she yield to them. 
That which should be to her the only true “substance,” becomes 
“shadow.” The crystal mirror of her soul ceases to reflect that 
which is “ eternal,” and into it flashes the “ temporal,” represented 
in the poem by gay Sir Launcelot. Her face is turned toward 
“the things that are seen;” the unknown “curse” comes upon 
her; and she floats passively to a spiritual death. 

“‘Tligh on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 


Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river.” 


The potential poet, symbolized by the reed, has been lifted by 
his spiritual affinities “ high” above the turbulent current, and is 
there being prepared for his divine apostleship. This preparation 
is symbolized by the hacking and hewing to which the reed is sub- 
jected, till there is not a sign of a leaf indeed to prove it fresh 
Srom the river. 

In the fourth and fifth stanzas we are told that the great god 
Pan cut the reed short, that it stood ¢a// in the river, and that, 
after drawing the pith steadily from the outside ring, he notched it 
in holes, “ the only way since gods began to make sweet music, 
they could succeed.” This reed, this aforetime only potential poet, 
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is now fully prepared to receive the divine afflatus, and, on receiving 
it, to give forth a sweet and soul-quickening music. 
“Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 
He blew in power dy the river.” 

Note the iteration, in the poem, of “by the river.” This reed 
which is taken out of the river has been prepared for music, “ high 
on the shore” by the river, and the influence of its music is to be 
spread abroad on the river. What that influence will be, we are 
told in the sixth stanza. 

“* Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river.” 
The fourth verse of this stanza symbolizes the undying power of 
the light of poesy; “the lilies revived:” the feebler poetic souls 
are nourished and sustained by the music of the great artist-souls, 
souls that not only receive, but give forth, the secrets of the world ; 
the dragon-fly attains to an inferior form of energizing, and comes 
back “to dream on the river.” 

In the third verse of the last stanza, the mystical meaning of 
the poem is brought fully to the surface, “ making a poet out of a 
man;” but the first, second, and fourth verses of the stanza are 
not very clear. The meaning, however, seems to be that Nature, 
though the great medium of the divine to man, is unconscious, and 
sympathizes not with her poetic offspring; ‘“ the true gods,” that 
is, the conscious spirits of the world, those “ millions of spiritual 
creatures ” spoken of by Adam, in the ‘ Paradise Lost’ (Book iv., 
677-688), 


‘sigh for the cost and pain, — 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river; ” 


that is, they sympathize with the poet in the severe ordeal he must 
pass through, and strengthen and uphold him. They are his de- 
mons, or tutelary spirits, in whom Mrs. Browning herself fully 
believed. 
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It would be unjust to this little composition to regard it as an 
allegory, or as a product of the fancy, and not of the creative 
imagination. It is a true poem, producing a genuine poetic effect. 
“ The notes of the air of the song tremble with the according tones 
of the accompaniment.” 

Hiram Corson. 





URIEL ACOSTA. 


BY KARL GUTZKOW. 


- ACT IV. 


In the Temple. A low-studded chamber, with open entrances left and right. 
On the walls the Tables of the Law in Hebrew characters. In the back- 
ground a large curtain separates the chamber from the interior of the 
Synagogue, which is seen later. Enter DE Santos and DE Sitva. 


Silva. And none has been admitted to him since? 
Santos. He bides alone, according to the law. 
As he was knocking at the outer doors, 
He must at last have felt the hand of God. 
Silva. The hand of God does not cast stones, De Santos. 
Santos. Yet must he, in the anger of the people, 
Have felt what he would not confess he felt, 
Even to himself. Jeered, fainting, with rent garments, 
He sank down in the Court of the Synagogue. 
In solitude, cut off from all that might 
Have been a hindrance to his meditations, 
He waits to find atonement and release. 
Silva. Would he might find the one as well as the other ! 
Was he not told how suddenly his mother 
Had fallen sick? 
Santos. His brothers sought admittance. 
But yet his mother’s peril might have caused him 
Alarm, — have seemed a sequent of the curse. 
Silva [aside]. What generous, pious foresight ! 
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Santos. 


Silva. 


Santos. 


Attendant. A \etter, sir, for Uriel Acosta. 


Judith also, 

Manassah’s daughter, prophetess of Baal, 
Who tried to turn the edge o’ the curse, repeatedly 
Has begged admittance. 

Was she, too, denied ? 
All Amsterdam is filled with the terrible news — 
The house of Vanderstraten’s second failure | 
Oh, Ben Jochai has understood right well, 
The scion of the wealthiest house in Holland, 
How artfully to spread his crafty snares ! 
My brother-in-law has lived too much apart 
In his dream-world of art and landscape gardens, 
And in his beaten track, secure and careless, 
Drawn from his moneys always the same income. 
When all at once this young artistic trader, 
Rejected son-in-law, lays pitfalls for him, 
Such as he learned in London and in Venice, 
Where at a whistle the whole commercial world 
Starts baying on the scent of a single cash-box. 
My brother-in-law succumbs ; and Ben Jochai, 
Inflamed with love, forgetting his revenge, 
Now, profiting by misery and despair, 
Offers his hand as peaceful settlement. 
What can the issue be? Will Judith falter 
To sacrifice herself to save her father? 
Must she not suffer the most fearful anguish, 
Even to the betrayal of her lover ? 
Must she not sacrifice her life, if need be, 
To rescue him who cannot live except 
He live in the possession of his fortune? 
What she required of Uriel, — recantation, — 
For his mother’s, brothers’, and for her own sake, 
That must she now herself do for her father. 
And this, —all this you have withheld from him? 
In the period of probation, everything, 
Even a written message, is forbidden. 

[Enter an Attendant with a letter. 
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Santos. 
Attendant. 


Santos. 


Silva. 


Santos. 


Silva. 


You know it cannot be received. 
It was 
His brother, Reuben, brought it, and he begged 
Piteously of me to deliver it. 
Go, take this letter back. It is not lawful 
That messages should penetrate the cell 
Wherein repentance fits itself for penance. 
[Zxit Attendant with the letter. 
Where stands it written so? Will you prevent 
A silent sigh from stealing in to him? 
Are Judith’s sorrowful nights, Manassah’s failure, 
To be kept from him? You know that he recants 
Only as a son and for a bride. The grounds 
That bent his will are no more what they were. 
What love in its despair would say to him, 
And what a breaking mother-heart would say, — 
It is not honest to keep back from him. 
Look on the patriarch Akiba’s faith, 
His steadfast fealty to law and order, 
Which even in his nineties makes him young. — 
Acosta will receive the formula 
Of recantation from rabbinic hands. 
Meanwhile go out among the congregation 
Who are at their devotions. A few hours 
Will quiet your desires. 
I go. But handle 
Your penitent discreetly. You must thank him 
That the o’ermastery of such a man 
Will magnify the magic of your priesthood. 
I hope this day may come to good, and that 
You may not come to tell me he repents. [ Exit. 


Enter Raspst BEN AKIBA, @ very old man, supported by two younger Rabbis. 


RABBI VAN DER EMBDEN, with a roll of parchment. 


Akiba [who is led to the seat of honor at the table}. Bring you the recanta- 


Embden. 


tion, Van der Embden? 
’T is here, most reverend Ben Akiba, copied 
Upon this parchment. 
34 
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Akiba. 


Santos. 


Akiba. 


Santos. 


Akiba. 


Uriel. 


Akiba. 


Oriel. 


Let the penitent 
Be brought before me, then, for the last time. 
Sit ye around. Believe me, this has all 


Occurred before. 
I see Acosta coming. 


This has all been before. Be seated, Rabbis. 
Let Van der Embden be our secretary ; 
The unwritten word escapes in air and lies. 
This has all been before ; believe me, Rabbis, 
Epicureans, scoffers, quibblers in faith, — 
Youth fancies that these things are novelties. 
It has all been before ; believe me, Rabbis. 
Here in our Talmud it can all be read, — 
It has all been already once before. 

Enter URIEL, pale and dejected. 
Sit down, Acosta. Yonder is a chair — 
And is there not a chair there, Rabbis? Eh? 
Sit down, Acosta. You know I reckon ninety ; 
And when we come to ninety, we are careful 
Of the tired feet, — careful of the tired feet. [ URIEL sits. 
You choose the shorter clearance, then, Acosta — 
Allow me, Santos: Ben Akiba begs 
To speak with Uriel, — all been once before ! 
Now see, my young friend, Uriel Acosta, 
Two ways are always open to the doubter, 
When he has had a surfeit of his doubts, — 
The first road of repentance, brief but stern, 
The other mild, but of a longer durance. 
I will the shorter. Kill me! But be quick! 
I care not to reflect how I shall die. 
Why hasten so with your young feet, which still 
Can wander a long way before they rest, 
Can last a long while ere they halt at last? 
Repentance is not for our sake ; it is 
For yours. Why hasten so in this wild storm? 
For me you do not need this swift repentance. 
God sees it, though I see it not. 


Must I 
Then ever eternally repeat what I 
Already far too often have confessed ? 
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Akiba. 


Oriel. 


Santos. 


Akiba. 


Embden. 


Uriel. 


Nay, nay. I know you have no faith in fasting, 
Purification, nor reading in the Talmud ; 

So was it ever, ever was it so. 

Therefore I ask you the last time, Acosta, 

Feelest thou in thy heart’s most inner deeps 

That in thy book thou hast blasphemed the Lord? 
God, who is God of Israel alone, 

I never understood, I oft offended ; 

Tis writ already in the protocol. 

Mere double meaning, fraudulent and false. 

All that you have acknowledged is but words, 

A sophistry. Prove what you believe! 

Prove you believe as you would have us think ! 
Prove, Santos, — prove? Reflect a moment. Prove? 
You must not press too hard upon the sick man. 
How can one prove what one believes in? Prove? 
Excuse me, Santos ; but sometimes I think 

You speak yourself like an Epicurean. Eh! 
Prove? Proven is the sun because it shines ; 
And proven is the fire because it burns ; 

Proven the revelation of the Lord 

Because it stands here written in our covenant ! 
Of you I ask no proof — (¢o URIEL) nor none of you. 
Then simply tell us what you would believe. 

I said it once ; I spoke it after you. 

God chose the Jews alone unto Himself ; 

Only to them He showed His countenance ; 

Only to them in human fashion gave 

Intelligence of the inconceivable ; 

Spoke to them only, only gave them signs ; 

Only to them He wrote a revelation, 

Whose every word, ay, even the very commas, 
Must be accepted as the Divine Reason. 

I hold my intellect misguided me, 

That one should never quibble with the letters, 
Nor play the master with the word of God. 

This I believe and do repeat it here, 

Believe it credulously, thanking you 

From the heart that I am spared the proof. 
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Santos. 


Akiba. 


Uriel. 


There ’s naught 
But stubbornness in this confession. 
Take 
The longer way, for then what thou confessest 
Will flow from the tongue into thy inmost heart. 
Oh, choose the longer way, Acosta! It 
Will pour the waters of peace into thy breast, 
Into thy sick soul, my good son. Only 
To doubters such as thou, Acosta, clings 
The all too wild compulsion of research. 
There are many such recorded in the Talmud, 
Whom too much knowledge led astray. There was 
[ Half turning to the Rabbis. 
Once a great doubter whose name was Ben Abujah, — 
Elisha Ben Abujah, himself the scholar 
Of one of the profoundest of our Rabbis, 
And Rabbi Mehir was again his scholar ; 
And yet because he doubted [rises], he was cursed. 
Elisha Ben Abujah was as thou. 
Men trembled to pronounce his very name, 
And called him Acher — “ Acher ” means “ the Other ;” 
“The Other” only, so the Talmud styles him. 
“The Other ” was Elisha called ; and when 
He died, there rose out of his grave a dark 
And ceaseless cloud of smoke — ay, the grave smoked — 
Until his scholar, Rabbi Mehir, soothed 
The rest of his worn spirit with prayer. He prayed, 
The scholar for the master, and from the grave 
The smoke arose no longer. Such an Acher 
Art thou, Acosta. — It has all been before. [ Szts. 
Have I, then, coveted the fame of newness ? 
The Acher’s smoke was the burning of his soul, 
The fire of intellect you buried with him! 
I am myself an Acher, I the Other, 
The eternal Other ; for in otherness 
Lies the avouch of endless generation. 
Now mark you how the Talmud should be taken, 
For I presume an Acher never lived. 
The Acher is the emblem of pure thought. 
Only the Other shows me what I am, 
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In the Other grasp my own reality, 
And through the Other learn my separate self. 
The Other is doubt’s holiest symbol. Doubt 
Is the nourishment of faith. Every thinker 
Must be an Acher! See how much cleverer 
The Talmud is than you! It gives the Acher, 
Who is but a picture and a metaphor, 
Who never lived in fact, a great instructor 
And a still greater pupil, both devout, 
For from doubt only comes an earnest faith. 
Akiba. De Santos !— Have I heard aright ?— He never — 
Elisha Ben Abujah never lived! 
A fact, a man whose life is in the Talmud 
Was nothing but an image and a myth? 
And what the faith holds fast in its embrace 
As flesh and bone, embodied, tangible 
To all, is only clouds and vapor-pictures, 
Rounded to human shape by lapse of time ! 
No, this is a belief too new and vile 
To expiate— ‘This never was before. 
Give him the formula of recantation ! 
Santos (giving URIEL the paper). Fate only bends you, not humility. 
Of what you have confessed here with your lips, 
Your mind knows nothing, but keeps obdarate. 
[ Points to the background. | 
There in the tabernacle read the sins, 
Which artfully dissembling you confess, 
To all the people who are there assembled. 
Uriel. What? To the people? 
Akiba. First read it through alone, 
For with a firm and distinct emphasis 
You should pronounce it to the congregation. 
What, what! The Acher never lived? You live, 
Acosta. Why should Ben Abujah be 
The only myth? 
Oriel. Oh, but too true! I live. 
Akiba. See now. Then did the Acher also live. 
Yes, yes, my son, go thither and recant, 
If but to be more sober in your thinking. 
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At home read diligently in the Talmud. 

Yes, all the doubters have recanted ; all 

They ever found, however true it were, 

Was but the blooming of an ancient germ. 

The new is only overhead. Below here 

It has all been before, — all been before. [ Going off sup- 

ported. | 

And read the Talmud diligently, Acher ! [Zeaving] 

Already once before, — all once before ! [ Axeunt al/ but URIEL. 
Translated by Richard Hovey and Frangois Stewart Fones. 

(To be continued.) 
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‘THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY.’ * 


AsouT the same time last year that a periodical which it is a pleasure 
to praise, the excellent Déa/, of Chicago, was bringing forward valuable 
information upon how literature is actually taught in our colleges, Porr- 
LORE was Calling out some discussion of the kindred and, perhaps, still 
deeper reaching question, how literature ought to be taught. 

A division between the study of literature for its own sake and as mate- 
rial for linguistics and philology seemed to have been brought about in 
some colleges, and growth in this direction is probably assured. It did 
not so clearly appear what steps it were well to take toward an ideal 
advance along the inviting path. 

Professor Corson, among others, sought to descry the nature of the 
pleasant land of literature, and to understand the qualities essential to 
the appreciation of its high incitements. He has now collected in the 
most dapper of little volumes the valuable essays on ‘ The Aims of Lit- 
erary Study,’ which he contributed at the close of last year to the Poet- 
LORE Symposium on ‘How May Literature Best Be Taught,’ and this 
little book is now exciting further wholesome discussion. 

His contention that “ Literature is not a mere knowledge subject, as 
the word knowledge is usually understood . . . but is a knowledge sub- 
ject ... if that higher form of knowledge be meant . . . which is a 





* The Aims of Literary Study. By Hiram Corson. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. (75 c.) 
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matter of spiritual consciousness . . . the most distinct and vital kind of 
knowledge,” drew out from Professor E. E. Hale, Jr., in Zhe Dial, the 
counter statement that since “the university concerns itself with intellec- 
tual training ” and its “* whole system and method and discipline” is de- 
signed to that end, the study of literature in this not merely intellectual 
sense is “out of place” there. ‘This, our friend, Professor Triggs, of 
Chicago, whose strong contribution to our Symposium will be remem- 
bered, stanchly and eloquently combats, on behalf of the universities 
confessed thus deficient in the education of insight and power. Nor 
does he fail to bring argument to show that in “ university discipline,” 
“being,” as well as “ training,” or mere learning, has a place. Yet what 
he proves is mainly good intentions or a happy chance as to inspiring 
personality in universities here and there, rather than genuine and assured 
incitation to know the literature studied. If one is to judge university 
teaching of literature by its fruits, what may be said of the taste and in- 
sight of the scholars and collegians everywhere to be met? If one is to 
judge by design in teaching, something more definite than one finds in 
the college curriculum is yet to be plotted, and something more active 
than the best intentions will be required of future leaders to the life in- 
dwelling in literature. 

Scientific methods, — not borrowed methods, such as are now used in 
purely objective branches of knowledge, but methods newly adapted to 
special literary use, — and comparative study in the large sense advocated 
by PorEt-LorE, will play their parts, we believe, in the appreciation of lit- 
erature that is to be. 

Professor Corson’s clear-glancing little book turns its shining face 
away from the mere mental discipline of the past curriculum, and sets it 
toward the better future, where a “more distinct and vital kind of know- 
ledge ” will have its place in education, whether within or without univer- 
sity confines. 

To the revised papers contributed to the PoET-LORE Symposium, Pro- 
fessor Corson has added another paper written some little time ago, in 
which he has adopted as his mo/if a text selected from Browning’s ‘ Death 
in the Desert ;’ namely, the line in which is summed up John’s teaching as 
to the soul of man, threefold in its nature, composed of “ What does, what 
knows, what is.”” About this main thought Professor Corson has woven 
an enticing argument, emphasizing his favorite doctrine, that through 
spiritual perception alone can the best literature be truly assimilated. 
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“ The spiritual appeals which are made by every form of art, be it in 
color, in sound, in stone, in poetry, or whatever may be the medium 
employed, must be responded to directly, immediately (in the literal 
sense of the word), or not at all. Of course the extent of the response 
may be indefinitely increased. But there must be, to begin with, a direct, 
immediate response, however limited it may be.” 

This might seem to cut off a very large portion of humanity from the 
attainment of any artistic appreciation whatever, and, indeed, render edu- 
cation in any of the fine-arts a useless waste of time, except where the 
divine spark is a natural birthright. Fortunately for the vast majority of 
mankind, the tendency of modern thought is to regard every human being 
as dowered with a divine spark. We dare not say that the “spiritual fac- 
ulty”” which recognizes beauty for what it is, is not a germ latent in all 
mankind, needing only the proper soil to nourish it into activity. The 
problem of education, then, is concerned not only with the development 
of a spiritual faculty already manifested, but with the awakening into life 
of the slumbering faculties which are all men’s birthright. It should con- 
cern itself with “ opening out a way whence the smprisoned splendor may 
escape.” Once acknowledge the universal, if often latent, possession of 
the “ spiritual faculty ” of which Professor Corson speaks, and his sug- 
gestions for the development of this faculty become of practical value in 
the teaching of literature to all sorts and conditions of minds. The in- 
dividualities of Professor Corson’s style always add much to the fasci- 
nation of any subject he touches, and in the essays under discussion its 
charm, added to the weightiness of the matter, makes of them both wise 
and entertaining reading. Let all teachers whatsoever read and 
thoroughly digest the wisdom of this little book, all who feel the great- 
ness of their mission as teachers, and would aid in bringing speedily to 
pass the civilization of which it speaks, a civilization “linked with the 
eternal, because proceeding from the ‘What is’ of the human kingdom, 
and therefore a more Christian civilization than that in which we are 
now living —a civilization such as the world has never yet known.” 

P. A. C. 
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SOME ELIZABETHAN BOOKS.* 


SPENSER’S “‘ Lesser Testament,” as Mr. Ernest Rhys happily calls 
the lyrical poems, is perhaps better suited to the taste of such a breath- 
less age as this, that is too much driven by prosaic task-masters to linger 
over long poems, than the Greater ‘Testament,— the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
— yet to the eye of the general public the glory of that supernal allegory 
has long occulted the mild radiance of work less large in pattern, but no 
less lovely in the ethereal conception and dainty tricks of poetic elabora- 
tion, recognized as distinctively Spenserian. From the ‘ Epithalamion ’ 
and ‘ Prothalamion,’ ‘ Astrophel,’ ‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’ and at 
least as many of the ‘ Amoretti’ as Mr. Rhys has given in the present 
collection, flows a genial appeal to the general heart. Who can deny him- 
self the pleasure of possessing such a world of purest poesy ensphered 
in the seductive shape devised by an artful latter-day book-maker? The 
coaxing little shape, the light-weight, hand-made paper, flexible green 
covers bordered and bedecked with a queer and graceful design in gold, 
— these help to make the price of it seem a trifle — Spenser’s lyrics for a 
song! 

In the same witching guise comes the volume evidently meant to 
serve as prologue to the series, and called ‘The Prelude to Poetry.’ It 
contains prose and verse comment upon the art and principles of poetry 
by a long line of English poets, —genuine gems of criticism admirably 
chosen and here most admirably set. Chaucer, Spenser, and Sidney 
begin the tale ; Jonson and Milton are among the next to bear witness ; 
and the critical insight of England’s chiefest names continues to yield 
evidence in still fuller measure with Wordsworth and with Shelley. The 
more modern days thus show no failure in the argument, but visibly 
strengthen the claim to be made for poetry, which Landor here closes 





* The Lyrical Poems of Edmund Spenser. The Prelude to Poetry. 
The English Poets in the Defence and Praise of their own Art. Edited 
by Ernest Rhys. London: J. M. Dent & Co. New York: Macmillan 
& Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 1895. ($1.00 each.) 

Endymion : The Manin the Moon. By John Lyly. Edited, with notes, 
bibliography, and a biographical introduction, by George P. Baker. — The 
Broken Heart. By John Ford. Edited, with notes and introduction, by 
Clinton Scollard. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1895. ($1.25 each.) 
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with his vigorous but singing prose in a terse passage that says “Amen” 
fitly for the whole congregation. Altogether, a fairer and a wiser book 
on poetry it would be hard to find. P. 


THOuGH crude in dramatic construction and lacking in delicate nice- 
ties of character delineation, especially when compared with the master- 
ful art of Shakespeare, Lyly’s ‘Endymion’ possesses in many of its 
scenes a charm of diction that not all the affectations of Euphuism can 
destroy. Nor are poetical flights of fancy wanting, nor wit that bears 
to Shakespeare’s at least the resemblance of a lively grub to the future 
full-fledged butterfly. To its interest as an important step in literary 
development is also to be added its historical interest as an allegorical 
representation of the chief incidents in the famous quarrel between 
Queen Elizabeth and Leicester. For these reasons it has been well 
chosen by its editor, Mr. George P. Baker, as a representative play of the 
court dramatists for class work. The book, however, is rendered twice as 
valuable as the ordinary college edition by the very thorough bit of liter- 
ary archeology that is worked out in the biographical introduction. Con- 
fusion worse confounded reigned among the dates and events of Lyly’s life, 
owing to the contradictory statements of biographers; and Mr. Baker 
has undertaken the inestimable service to scholars of investigating and 
sifting all the known material in regard to him, and has given the results 
and the arguments for decision upon doubtful points in the dramatist’s 
career with a thoroughness and perspicuity that must make his account 
of Lyly the standard authority for all future students. This volume, and 
Ford’s ‘ The Broken Heart,’ have been issued by Henry Holt & Co., in a 
neat series, bound in linen, and entitled ‘ English Readings.’ ‘The Broken 
Heart’ is well edited, with copious notes and a critical introduction, by 
Mr. Clinton Scollard. The candid reader has to confess that ‘ The 
Broken Heart’ is, on the whole, dull reading, partly because of the ab- 
surdities of the plot, and partly on account of a certain artificiality in the 
characters. Yet there are fine scenes which reflect the departing glory 
of the Elizabethan Age. ‘To the student, of course, the ebbs of literary 
inspiration have their own peculiar interest, and not the least of this 
interest lies in the unmistakable tendencies of the later dramatic writers to 
lapse into barbarisms that would not have been tolerated by Shakespeare. 

C. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 


POEMS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN History: DiscovertES: LOWELL’S 
AND WHITMAN’s COLUMBUS. (CONCLUSION.) 


ASKING what traits of the real Columbus either poet omits or makes 
prominent, in order to give his poem its peculiar quality, compare 
their pictures of him with the idea you gather from the following 
extracts : — 


“In the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Whereas Most Christian, 
High, Excellent and Powerful Princes . . . this present year, 1492... 
in consequence of the information I had given your Highnesses respecting 
the countries of India and of a Prince called Great Khan .. . how, at 
many times he . . . had sent to Rome soliciting instructors who might teach 
him our holy faith, and the holy Father had never granted his request, 


whereby great numbers of people were lost . . . your Highnesses, as 
Catholic Christians . . . and enemies of Mahomet and all idolatry ... 
determined to send me to the countries of India . . . to learn their dis- 


position and the proper method of converting them to our holy faith . . . 
and directed that I should not proceed by land to the East, but by a 
Westerly route in which direction we have hitherto no certain evidence 
that anyone has gone . . . and for that purpose granted me great favors 
and ennobled me that thenceforth I might call myself Don, and be High 
Admiral of the Sea, and perpetual Viceroy and Governor in all the islands 
and continents which I might discover and acquire or may hereafter be 
discovered and acquired in the ocean ; and that this dignity should be 
inherited by my eldest son and thus descend from degree to degree 
forever.” 


From the log-book Columbus here says he had “determined to 
keep,” a monotonous series of days and dates follow, describing re- 
peatedly how the Admiral counted that they had sailed a less number of 
leagues than they really had, so “that the crew might not be dismayed if 
the voyage should prove long,” or how they saw birds “ which never go 
far from land,” patches of seaweed, or live crabs, are excited by cries of 
land which prove to be clouds and so on, and how always, whatever the 
event, the Admiral considered it favorable, and thanked God for it. A few 
specimen passages will give an idea of the whole. 

“Saturday, Sept. 22 . . . The Admiral here says ‘ ¢his head wind was 
very necessary to me for my crew had grown much alarmed, dreading that 


they never should meet in these seas with a fair wind to return to Spain.’ 
“ Sunday, Sept. 23 . . . the sea rose without wind which astonished 
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the sailors. The Admiral says on this occasion, ‘the rising of the sea was 
very favorable to me, as it happened formerly to Moses when he led the 


Jews from Egypt.’ 
“ Monday, Oct. 8 . . . Found the sea like the river at Seville, ‘Thanks 


to God’ says the Admiral. 


“ Wednesday, Oct. 10 . . . Here the men lost all patience . . . but 
the Admiral encouraged them representing the profits they were about 
to acquire. ... [This is near the date, says Navarrete, when on the 


authority of Oviedo, Columbus was obliged to agree with his crew that 
if land were not discovered in three days he would return. Not the 
slightest hint of this appears, nor any reason for its suppression, and 
it would not have been omitted by the writer, Las Casas, of this ab- 
stract of Columbus’s diary, drawn up from day to day and not written 
afterwards. | 

“. . . Were proper, devout persons to come among these people, says 
the Admiral, it would be an easy matter to convert them all to Christianity. 
This day I made ready to depart in the name of God in quest of gold 
and spices.” 


Some hint of how Columbus met the troubles of his third voyage may 
be gathered from this letter to Donna Juanna de la Torres : — 


*« Although it is a novelty for me to complain of the ill-usage of the 
world, it is, nevertheless, no novelty for the world to practice ill-usage. 
Innumerable are the contests which I have had with it, and I have resisted 
all its attacks until now, when I find, that neither strength nor prudence 
is of any avail to me: it has cruelly reduced me to the lowest ebb. .. . 
God made me the messenger of the new heaven and the new earth, of which 
he spoke in the Apocalypse by St. John, after having spoken of it by the 
mouth of Isaiah; and he showed me the spot where to find it. All 
proved incredulous ; except the Queen my mistress, to whom the Lord 
gave the spirit of intelligence and the necessary courage, and made her the 
heiress of all . . . All wished to cover the ignorance in which they were 
sunk, by enumerating the conveniences and expense of the proposed un- 
dertaking. Her Majesty held the contrary opinion, and supported it with 
all her power. Seven yrs. passed away in deliberations and nine have 
been spent in accomplishing things truly memorable, and worthy of being 
preserved in the history of man. . . . I have now reached that point, that 
there is no man so vile but thinks it his right to insult me. The day will 
come when the world will reckon it a virtue to him who has not given his 
consent to their abuse . . . If their Highnesses would condescend to 
silence the popular rumours wh have gained credence among those who 
know what fatigues I have sustained, it wld be a real charity; and by 
their so doing, I should be re-established in reputation, and spoken of 
throughout the universe: for the things which I have accomplished are 
such, that they must gain, day by day, in the estimation of mankind.” 
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Topic for Debate : — Are either or both Lowell and Whitman affected 
by their knowledge of after events in their portraiture of Columbus ? 

Do these poems either gain or lose poetically through their occasion- 
ally transcending facts, or are these poets justified in reading something 


of their own points of view into the character of Columbus? 
#. A. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pe IN MEMORIAM MISS HELEN BELL. ote 


Ir is with profound regret that we are called upon to record the death 
last February of Miss Helen Bell, the esteemed President of the Phila- 
delphia Browning Society. During her presidency, the Society has con- 
tinued the good work of extending literary appreciation and culture so 
auspiciously begun by its founder and first President, Miss Mary M. Cohen, 
and has grown so in its membership that at the beginning of this year it 
severed its connection with the New Century Club, and became an inde- 
pendent organization. Miss Bell had been the presiding genius of the 
Society for the last four years, and had shown an indefatigable and un- 
wearying interest in the well-being of the Society to the leadership of 
which she brought unusual powers of mind and heart. Her loss will be 
most deeply felt by the Society, not only in her capacity as president, but 
as a personal and beloved friend of many of its members. A memorial 
meeting was held on the evening of Feb. 28, at which Judge Willson pre- 
sided. Short papers were read by Miss Anne H. Wharton and Miss 
Louise Stockton, telling of Miss Bell’s full and useful life, her many chari- 
table as well as intellectual interests, and of the wide influence for good 
which she exerted. George Eliot’s ‘ Celestial Choir’ was read, also selec- 
tions from ‘In Memoriam’ and ‘ Abt Vogler,’ and the meeting, which was 
throughout marked by a tone of sincere admiration and love, was fittingly 
closed by the reading of Walt Whitman’s Ode to Death. 

INTERESTING among Browning affairs in Boston this spring has 
been a series of “ Conversations ” by the Rev. Francis B. Hornbrooke on 
‘The Ring and the Book.’ Mr. Hornbrooke is so thoroughly conver- 
sant with all the “ins” and “outs” of this most wonderful of Browning’s 
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masterpieces that it is a pleasure to hear his lucid and sympathetic 
studies on the poem. It is to be hoped that he will have his “ Conver- 
sations ” printed in book form for the benefit of those who were not 
fortunate enough to hear him. 

Tue Philadelphia Browning Society, while following out this 
winter an entertaining general literary programme, including single poem 
poets and women poets, has, for the time being, turned its back upon 
Browning. Even Browning’s birthday is to be commemorated by the 
performance of Scribe’s drama, ‘The Women’s Battle.’ But while the 
Browning Societies are neglecting their opportunities for dramatic repre- 
sentations of Browning, the profession is discovering Browning’s adapta- 
bility to the stage. We hear from Mrs. Taber that she and Mr. Taber 
will include the ‘ Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ in their next winter’s repertoire. 


Wuose fault is it that Mr. Beerbohm Tree was obliged to take ‘The 
Enemy of the People,’ one of Ibsen’s most brilliant dramas, off his reper- 
toire in Boston? Because, as we heard, it did not “draw”? Can it be 
that the people in Boston are hypnotized by the newspaper critics, who, if 
one can judge by conversations overheard on Ibsen, have spread abroad 
the idea that Ibsen is a sort of Zola in disguise, and everybody is afraid 
to go and see his plays, dreading that they will be treated to “ pathologi- 
cal science” in dramatic form? If any such fear was at the bottom 
of the failure of the ‘Enemy of the People’ in Boston, it is perfectly 
ludicrous in connection with this particular play, and, besides, indicates 
a shocking ignorance of Ibsen’s plays at first-hand. Boston must look 
to her laurels! In New York, Chicago, and even “slow ” Philadelphia, 
the ‘ Enemy of the People’ was a splendid success, as, indeed, it could 
not help but be if well acted. Possibly, intellectual and fashionable Bos- 
ton was attending the German Opera at that time, for Boston is nothing 
if not constant and intense in its fads. The impetus which starts it off 
in any given direction, carries it along in one line long after the rest of 
the world is enjoying a variety of new experiences ; but let it once become 
thoroughly convinced that Ibsen is worthy of its admiration, and it will 
out-Ibsen all the rest of the world in its Ibsenism. 

Fortunately, the appreciators of Ibsen in Boston are, thanks to Mrs. 
Erving Winslow, not to be entirely deprived of the pleasure of seeing their 
Ibsen acted. With admirable energy, she arranged for three subscrip- 
tion performances of three of Ibsen’s plays, ‘The Pillars of Society,’ 
to be given on the afternoon of April 16, ‘The Lady from the Sea,’ April 
19, ‘ Little Fyolf,’ April 23. 
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AT the seventy-fifth meeting of the Browning Society of Boston 
Mr. George Santayana discussed ‘Some Points in Browning’s Ethics,’ 
and gave the reasons why he is unable to enjoy Browning as a poet or 
honor him as a thinker. The thoughts of his characters are always pun- 
gent with his own personality, instead of endowed with separate individu- 
ality. His heroes are mastered by life instead of mastering it, and with 
them emotion is not exalted by thought. Life to Browning is an adven- 
ture rather than a discipline, hence his morality is that of a barbarian. 
4Atsthetically considered, his disdain for perfection renders him a 
profoundly disquieting influence. Dean Hodges, opening the discussion, 
felt that while Browning may set forth neither religion nor ethics syste- 
matically, yet one finds in him the uplift that helps to take hold of daily 
tasks in a nobler spirit. The man who pictures real life cannot help 
teaching ethics. Mr. Hornbrooke believed that with Browning love has 
both a definite beginning and a noble ending, instancing several poems 
as examples. Mr. Spaulding thought the essayist had misunderstood 
Browning’s dramatic methods. Mr. Gilman claimed especial consider- 
ation for the opinions of the essayist on the grounds that he is neither 
Englishman nor American, but is a poet and a philosopher in his own 
right. For himself, he objected to the arbitrary dogmatism of Browning. 
Mrs. Porter quoted Canon Farrar as saying that Browning was the great- 
est Christian poet of the century. Mr. Latimer discussed the question 
of style and the duty of the critic to recognize a new style when it 
appears. One should discriminate, too, between different periods of de- 
velopment. Mr. Ladd believed with Browning that love is the main 
influence, the crowning gift of life. Miss Clarke found Browning’s chief 
claim to originality in his power of entering psychologically into person- 
alities other than his own, instancing as examples the Man in ‘ Fifine at 
the Fair,’ the Greek in ‘ Pietro of Abano,’ and Prince Hohenstiel-Schwan- 
gau, which present anything but the poet’s point of view. There is one 
thought, jhowever, that appears and reappears in his poems, — namely, 
that truth is continually evolving, through new phases of expression, — such 
diverse characters as John in the ‘ Death in the Desert’ and the hero of 
‘Fifine at the Fair,’ giving expression to it. Mr. Moxom was sure that 
most students of Browning had come to him chiefly because of his minis- 
try to their moral life. We must get the measure of the man from that 
which he himself brings to us. Nature contains the rough and the 
embryonic as well as the beautiful, and in the scope and breadth of 
Browning’s treatment of human life in all its phases is to be found a tre- 
mendous impulse toward the highest. After a few words from Mr. San- 
tayana, the Society adjourned. 

At the April meeting of the Boston Browning Society, Mr. A. J. 
George read a paper on ‘ The Optimism of Wordsworth and Browning.’ 
He showed how the position of poetry at the close of the last century is 
the position of philosophy to-day, and that on its assertion of a spiritual 
reality at the heart of the universe, Wordsworth’s optimism rests. Hered- 
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ity and environment strengthened it in youth, but in later years experi- 
ence proved it. Its secret is the power to transmute defeat and sorrow 
into strength, and thus it touches men of different beliefs and natures. 
Browning follows life through all phases with a passion to see things as 
they are. As a poet, his optimism satisfies us with his belief that man is 
working out God’s idea by love. Asa philosopher, he fails us, because what 
he asserts of human love should also be applied point by point to human 
reason, instead of the position that “living here is nescience simply.” 
Mr. Guild, opening the discussion, would distinguish the optimism of the 
two poets by saying that with Wordsworth intensity of feeling is always 
controlled into dignity and sweetness, while Browning had written lines 
that others at least might wish to blot for him. Professor Fay queried 
whether Wordsworth was as happy in the years when he felt as if he had 
outgrown his boyish love of nature. Mr. Crothers noted the comple- 
mentary nature of the two poets. Wordsworth’s optimism is the more 
striking from the conservative type of his mind, but it leaves just that 
lacking which Browning supplies ; namely, the appreciation of struggle. 
Browning’s is the optimism that takes for granted not-only the general 
triumph of right, but also the individual victory. His optimism is that of 
a healthy life. Mr. Ayer questioned the value of Browning’s later work, 
thinking him represented better in the poems of early and mature life 
than in the syllogisms of later years. Mr. Hornbrooke contrasted the 
optimism of wisdom with that of ignorance. Mr. Moxom believed in 
judging every man by his best achievements, but he referred to such later 
poems as the epilogue of ‘ Asolando’ as indicative of Browning’s power. 
The Society adjourned. 


REFERRING to Mrs. Corson’s interpretation of Browning’s ‘ Parting 





at Morning’ in the April Port-Lorg, and to that given in POET-LORE for 
Aug.-Sept., 1891, a correspondent writes us, “ Don’t you read it like this? 
‘Round the cape of a sudden came the sea’ (the man is speaking), ‘ And 
the sun looked over the mountain’s rim — And straight was a path of gold 
for him’ (the sun) ‘ And the need of a world of men for me’ (the man, who 
must go back to the world of action he left last night). How plain!” 
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ALLADINE AND PALOMIDES. 


By Maurice MAETERLINCK. 


ACT I. 


A Wild part of the Gardens. ABLAMORE Zs seen leaning over ALLADINE, 
who ts sleeping. 


Ablamore. Sleep reigns here under these trees by day and by night, 
I think. Every time she comes here with me at evening, she is scarcely 
seated before she falls asleep. Alas! I must rejoice even in that. Dur- 
ing the day, when I speak to her, and her glance by chance meets mine, 
it is as hard as a slave’s whom one has just commanded to do something 
impossible. And yet that is not her usual look. Many times have I 
seen her let her beautiful eyes rest upon children, on the forest or the 
sea, or whatever is at hand. Upon me she smiles as on an enemy ; and 
I dare lean over her only at those moments when her eyes cannot behold 
me. I have a few minutes every evening ; the rest of the day I live by 
her side with my eyes cast down. It is sad to love too late. Women 
cannot understand that years do not separate hearts. ‘They used to call 
me “The wise king.” I was wise because nothing had happened to me 
until now. There are men who seem to turn aside events. It was 
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enough that I was anywhere for nothing to happen. I suspected it be- 
fore. I had many friends in my youth, whose very presence seemed to 
attract all kinds of adventures; but on the days when I went forth with 
them in quest of joy or sorrow, they returned empty-handed. I believe I 
paralyzed destiny; and for a long time 1 took pride in this gift. Under 
my rule, one lived in shelter. But now I realize that misfortune itself is 
better than slumber, and that there must be something higher and more 
active in life than waiting. They shall see, then, that I also, when I 
want to, have power to trouble the water which seems so dead at the 
bottom of the great caldrons of the future. Alladine, Alladine! Oh, 
she is beautiful so, her hair falling on the flowers and upon her pet 
lamb, her lips apart and fresher than the morning. I am going to kiss 
her without her knowing it, holding away from her my poor old white 
beard. [He kisses her.| She smiled! Why should I pity her? For the 
few years she gives me, she shall be queen some day ; and I shall have 
had a little blessedness before I go. They will be astonished. She 
herself does not know. Ah! See how she wakes with a start! Where 
do you come from? What is it, Alladine ? 

Alladine. 1 have had a bad dream. 

Ab. Why are you looking in that direction? 

Al. Some one passed on the road. 

Ab. I heard nothing. 

Al. I tell you some one is coming. There he is! [She points to a 
young horseman who advances beneath the trees, holding his horse by the 
bridle.| Don’t take my hand ; I am not afraid. He has not seen us. 

Ab. Who dares venture here? If I did not know—I believe it is 
Palomides. It is Astolaine’s betrothed. He lifts his head. Palomides, 
is it you? [nter PALoMIDES.] 

fal. Yes, my father, —if I may so soon be permitted to give you that 
name. I come here before the day and the hour. 

Ab. You are welcome, whatever the hour. But what has happened? 
We were not expecting you for two days yet. Astolaine is here? 

‘al. No; she will come to-morrow. We have journeyed day and 
night. She was tired, and asked me to come on before. Have my 
sisters come ? 

Ab. They have been here for three days, awaiting your wedding. You 
look very happy, Palomides. 

Pal. Who would not be happy who had found that which he sought? 
I was sad before ; but now the days seem to me lighter and softer than 
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tame birds in the hand. And if perchance the old feeling return, I go 
to Astolaine, and it is as if I opened a window on the dawn. She has a 
soul that one can see surrounding her, — that takes you in its arms like 
an ailing child, and that, without saying anything to you, consoles you for 
everything. I shall never understand anything about it. I do not 
know what it all means; but my knees tremble in spite of myself when I 
speak of it. 

Al. I want to go back again. 

Ab. [noticing that ALLADINE and Patomipes steal glances at each 
other|. This is little Alladine, who has come here from the heart of 
Arcady. Take her by the hand. This surprises you, Palomides ? 

Pal. My, father — [Zhe horse of Patomipes makes a swerve that 
Jrightens ALLADINE’S lamb. | 

Ab. Take care. The horse is frightening Alladine’s lamb. It is 
going to run away. 

Al. No; it never runs away. It is startled, but it will not run away. 
It is a lamb my godmother gave me. It is not like others. It is with 
me day and night. [She caresses it.] 

Pal. [also stroking it}. It looks at me with eyes like a child’s. 

Al. It understands everything that happens. 

Ab. It is time, Palomides, to go and find your sisters. They will be 
surprised to see you. 

Al. They went to the turn of the road every day. I went with them ; 
but they had not as yet hoped — 

Ab. Come; Palomides is covered with dust, and he must be tired. 
We have too many things to talk of to say them here. We shall say 
everything to-morrow. Morning is wiser than evening, they say. I see 
that the palace gates are open as if they were expecting us. 

A/. I cannot prevent myself from being nervous when I go back to 
the palace. It is so big, and I am so little, and I get lost there still. 
And then all those windows on the sea; you cannot count them. And 
the corridors winding about without any reason for it ; and others which 
don’t wind and are lost among the walls. And the halls I dare not 
enter. 

Pal. We go everywhere. 

Al, It seems as if I were not made to live in a place that was not 
built for me. I lost my way once; I opened thirty doors before I found 
daylight again. And then I could not go out ; the last door opened on a 
pool. And the vaults, which are cold all summer; and the galleries, 
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which wind back upon themselves endlessly! There are stairways that 
lead nowhere, and terraces whence one sees nothing at all. 
Ab. You who do not talk, how you talk this evening! [ Zhey go out.] 


ACT 3. 
ScENE I. 


ALLADINE, her face against one of the windows, looking out on the park. 
Enter ABLAMORE. 


Ab. Alladine! 

Al. [turning quickly]. What is it? 

Ab, Oh, you are pale. You are not ill? 

Al. No. 

Al. What is it in the park? You are looking at the avenue of foun- 
tains which opens in front of the window? They are wonderful and tire- 
less. They were made one after the other at the death of each one of 
my daughters. At night I hear them singing in the garden. They recall 
to me the lives they represent, and I can distinguish their voices. 

Al. I know it. 

Ab. Pardon me; I repeat the same thing sometimes, and my memory 
is less faithful. It is not age ; I am not yet an old man, thank God, but 
kings have a thousand cares. Palomides has been telling me his 
adventures. 

Al. Ah! 

Ab. He has not done what he wished to do, and young people now 
have no will. He astonishes me. I had chosen him among a thousand 
for my daughter. He lacks a soul as profound as hers. He has done 
nothing which is not excusable, but I had hoped for more. What do 
you think of him? 

Al. Of whom? 

Ab. Of Palomides? 

Al. I have seen him only one evening. 

Ab. He astonishes me. Everything has succeeded with him until 
now. He undertakes a thing and accomplishes it without a word. He 
escapes danger without any effort, while others cannot open a door but 
they find death behind it. He was one of those whom events seem to 
wait for on their knees. But now for some time the charm seems broken. 
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It is as if he had not the same star, and every step he takes carries 
it farther away from him. I don’t know how it is. He seems to see 
nothing but what others can show him. But let us speak of other things. 
Night is coming now. I see her climbing along the walls. Would you 
like that we should go together to the woods of Astolat, as we have on 
other evenings? 

A/. I shall not go out this evening. 

Ab. We shall stay here, since you prefer it. Still, the air is mild, and 
the evening is very fine. . [ALLADINE ¢rembles without his noticing it.| I 
have had flowers planted along the hedges, and I should like to show 
them to you. 

Al. No, not this evening — but if you wish it —it would be pleasant 
to go with you—the air is very clear, and the trees—but not this 
evening. [She falls sobbing on the old man’s breast.| | feel a little ill. 

Ab. What is it? You are going to fall —I will call — 

Al. No, no! it is nothing ; it has passed. 

Ab. Sit down; wait— [He runs to the folding-door at the back, and 
opens both sides of it. Patomipes és seen seated on a bench. He has not 
had time to turn his eyes away. ABLAMORE looks fixedly at him without 
saying anything, then re-enters the room. PALOMIDES rises and withdraws 
within the corridor, the noise of his footsteps dying away. The pet lamb goes 
out of the room without their noticing it. | 


ScENE II. 


A Drawbridge over the Palace Moat. Patomipes and ALLADINE with her 
lamb appear at opposite ends of the bridge. KiNG ABLAMORE ans out 
of a window in _the tower. 


fal. You are going out, Alladine? I am returning. I come from 
the hunt. It rained. 

Al. I have never crossed this bridge. 

fal. It leads to the forest; it is seldom crossed. People would 
rather make a long détour. I believe they are afraid, because the moat 
at this place is deeper than elsewhere, and the black water from the 
mountains boils up horribly between the walls before it rushes to throw 
itself in the sea. It roars there always; but the quays are so high that 
one scarcely notices it. This is the most unfrequented wing of the 
palace. But from this side the forest is most beautiful, older and 
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grander than any of it you have seen; it is full of extraordinary trees 
and flowers that have sprung up of themselves. Will you come? 

Al, I don’t know. I am afraid of the roaring water. 

Pal. Come, come ; it roars without any reason. Just see your lamb ; 
it looks at me as if it wished to come. Come, come! 

Al. Don’t call it ; it will break away. 

Pal. Come, come! [Zhe lamb breaks loose from ALLADINE’s hands 
and comes bounding toward PALOMIDES, but slips upon the sloping floor of 
the drawbridge and goes rolling into the moat.| 

Al. What has he done? Oh, where is it? 

Fal. It slipped. He struggles against the eddy. Don’t look at 
him ; there is nothing to be done! 

Al. You are going to save it? 

Fal. Save it? Lovok! it is already in the culvert! In an instant it 
will be under the vaults ; and God himself will never see it again. 

Al. Go away! Go away! 

Pal. What is the matter? 

Al. Go away! I do not want to see you any more! [ABLAMORE 
enters hastily, seizes ALLADINE, and draws her away brusquely without 
saying anything. | 


ScENnE III. 


[4 Room in the Palace. ABLAMORE and ALLADINE are discovered. | 


Ab. You see, Alladine, my hands do not tremble, my heart is beating 
like a sleeping child’s, and my voice has not once been roughened by 
wrath. I would not have it so to Palomides, although what he has done 
might indeed seem inexcusable. And as for you, who could wish to 
have it so to you? You obey laws you know not, and you cannot act 
otherwise. I will not speak to you of what passed the other day by the 
palace moat, and of all that the sudden death of the lamb would betray, 
were I to believe for an instant in omens. But yesterday evening I sur- 
prised the kiss you gave each other under Astolaine’s window. I was 
with her in her room at the time. She has a soul that so fears, even by 
a tear or the movement of simply an eyelash, to disturb the happiness of 
those around her, that I shall never know whether she, too, surprised 
that miserable kiss. But I know what she could suffer. I ask nothing 
of you that you cannot confess ; but I should like to know if you had 
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any secret design in following Palomides under the window where you 
must have seen us. Reply to me without any fear; you know before- 
hand that I forgive all. 

Al. I did not kiss him. 

Ab. What! you did not kiss Palomides, and he did not kiss you? 

Al. No. 

Ab. Ah! Listen: I was ready to forgive everything. I thought you 
had acted as we nearly all act, without your soul taking part init. But 
now I will know all that passed. You love Palomides, and you have 
kissed him under my very eyes. 

Al. No. 

Ab. Don’t go away. Iam only an old man. Don’t run away ! 

Al. I was not running away ! 

Ab. Ah, ah! You were not running away because you think my old 
hands harmless! They have the strength yet, in spite of everything, to 
tear away a secret! [He seizes her by the arm.] And they could struggle, 
too, against all those whom you prefer! [He twists her arm back behind 
her head.| Ah! you say nothing! There will yet come a moment when 
all your soul will gush out with grief, like pure water! 

Al. No, no! 

Ab, Still, we are not at the end. It is a very long journey, and the 
naked truth is hidden among the rocks. Will she come forth? I see her 
look even now in your eyes, and her fresh breath is about to bathe my 
face! Ah, Alladine, Alladine! [He looses her suddenly.] I seemed to 
hear your bones cry out like babies! Ihave not hurt you? Don’t stay in 
that way — so — on your knees before me! It is I who am on my knees 
before you! [He does as he says.| Iam a wretch; you must have pity! 
It is not for myself alone I pray. I have but one poor daughter ; all the 
rest are dead. I had seven round about me. They were beautiful and 
full of happiness ; and I never saw them again. She who alone remains 
to me is going to die, too. She did not love life; but one day she had 
an unlooked-for meeting, and I saw she had lost desire for death. I do 
not ask an impossible thing. [ALLADINE weeps, and does not reply.] 


ScENE IV. 


[ASTOLAINE’S Room. ASTOLAINE and PALOMIDES. ] 


Fal. Astolaine, when I met you by chance, some months ago, it 
seemed to me that I had found what I had been seeking for many years. 
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I did not know until I met you what goodness, always tender, the perfect 
simplicity of a superior soul could be. I was so deeply moved by it that 
it seemed to me that it was the first time I had met a human being. It 
might be said that I had lived up to that time in a closed room which you 
had opened, and I had then known at one stroke what the souls of 
other men could be, and what my own could become. Since then I have 
known you better. I have seen you act; and then others also have 
taught me all that you are. 

There were evenings when I left you without saying anything, and 
when I went to weep with admiration in some corner of the palace be- 
cause you had simply lifted your eyes, made a little unconscious gesture, 
or smiled with no apparent reason, but at the moment when every soul 
around you demanded it of you and would be satisfied by it. Only you 
would know those moments, one would say, because of your being the 
soul of all, and I believe that those who have not come near you cannot 
know what true life is. I come to tell you all this to-day because I have 
felt that I shall never be what I had hoped to become. A chance has 
come —or it is perhaps I myself, for one never knows whether he has 
made a move himself, or if it is chance which has met him —a chance 
has come which has opened my eyes just at the moment when we were 
about to make each other unhappy ; and I have come to realize that there 
may be a something more incomprehensible than the beauty of the most 
beautiful soul or the most beautiful face ; and more powerful still, since 
I must needs obey it. I do not know whether you understand me. If 
you understand me, have pity on me. I have said all I can say. I 
know what I lose, for I know that her soul is the soul of a child, —a poor 
little child, — without force compared with yours, and still I cannot 
resist it. 

Ast. Do not grieve. I, too, know that one does not do all that one 
would, and I was not without the knowledge that you would come. 
There must indeed be laws more powerful than those of our souls of 
which we always speak. [Xissing him suddenly.| But I love you the 
more, my poor Palomides! 

Pal. I love you, too— more than she whom I love. You are weeping, 
as lam? 

Ast. A few little tears, — nothing to sadden you. I weep so because 
I am a woman ; but they say that our tears are not painful. You see 
already I can wipe them away. Indeed, I knew how it would be —I 
expected the awakening. It has come, and I can breathe with less dis- 
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quietude, because I am no longer happy. See—there is need to see 
clearly now for you and for her, for I think my father has suspicions 
already. [TZhey go out.] 


ACT Iii. 
ScENE I. A Room in the Palace. 


[ABLAMORE. ASTOLAINE és standing at the threshold of a half-opened 
door at the back of the hall.) 

Ast. Father, I have come because a voice I cannot resist bids me. I 
have told you what passed in my soul when I met Palomides. He was 
not like other men. To-day, I have come to ask your help, for I do not 
know how to say it to him. I realize that I cannot love him. He 
remains the same, and it is I only who have changed or who has not 
understood ; and since it is impossible to love, as I dreamed, him whom 
I had chosen from among all others, it must be that my heart is sealed 
from these things. To-day I know it. I shall look toward love no 
more ; and you shall see me live beside you without sadness and without 
disquietude. I feel that I am going to be happy. 

Ab. Come here, Astolaine. You were not wont to speak so to your 
father before. You stand there on the sill of that scarcely opened door as 
if you were poised to fly ; and your hand on the key, as if you would shut 
me out forever from the secret of your heart. You know very well that 
I have not understood what you have just said, and that words have no 
sense when souls are not within reach of each other. Come closer, and 
say nothing more. [ASTOLAINE approaches slowly.| ‘There is a moment 
when souls touch and know everything without any need to move the 
lips. Come here. They are not touching yet, and their beams fall so scant 
around us! [ASTOLAINE sfops.] You do not dare? You know, too, how far 
one can go? It is Iwho must come. [He approaches ASTOLAINE by slow 
steps, then stops and looks long at her.| 1 see you, Astolaine. 

Ast. My father! [She sobs, embracing the old man.] 

Ab, You see it was useless. 


SceNE II. 


[4 Room in the Palace. Enter ALLADINE and PALOMIDES. | 
Pal. To-morrow all will be ready. We can wait no longer. He 
prowls about the palace corridors like a madman. I met him just now. 
37 
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He looked at me without a word ; I passed; and as I turned I saw that 
he smiled slyly while he shook his keys. When he saw that I was looking 
at him, he smiled with a show of friendliness. He must have some secret 
plan, and we are in the hands of a master whose reason is beginning to 
totter. To-morrow we shall be far away. On this coast there are won- 
drous countries resembling yours. Astolaine has already prepared our 
flight and my sisters’. 

Al. What does she say ? 

al. Nothing, nothing. You will see around my father’s castle, — 
after days on sea and in the forest, — you will see lakes and mountains, 
not like those here, beneath a sky like the roof of a cavern, with black 
trees the tempests are killing, but a sky beneath which one has no fear, 
forests which are always awake, and flowers which never close. 

A/. Had she been weeping? 

Pal. What do you ask? There is a subject upon which we have no 
right to talk, do you understand? There is a life which does not belong 
to our poor life, and which love has no right to draw near save in silence. 
When I think of it, we seem like two paupers in tatters here. Go! Go! 
I might tell you things. 

Al. Palomides! what is it? 

fal. Go; go! I have seen tears which came from depths below the 
eyes. There is another thing. Still it may be that we are right, but, 
my God, how I regret being right thus! Go. I shall tell you to-morrow, 
to-morrow. [ Zhey go out separately. ] 


ScENE III. 


[4 Corridor outside ALLADINE’S Room. Enter ASTOLAINE and the sisters 
of PALOMIDES. ] 

Ast. The horses are waiting in the forest, but Palomides will not fly, 
although your life and his are in danger. I do not know my poor father. 
He has a fixed idea that threatens his brain. For the last three days I 
have followed him step by step, hiding myself behind the pillars and 
walls, for he will not suffer any one to accompany him. To-day, as 
every other day, at earliest dawn, he began to wander through the halls 
and corridors of the palace, and along the moats and ramparts, shaking 
the great gold keys he has had made, and singing at the top of his voice 
the strange song whose refrain, “ Go follow what your eyes have seen” 
has perhaps penetrated to your rooms. Up to this time I have hidden 
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from you all that took place, because one must not speak idly of such 
things. He must have shut Alladine up in this room, but no one knows 
what he has done. I have listened at the door every night whenever he 
has gone away for an instant, but I have never heard a sound within the 
room. Do you hear anything? 

One of the Sisters. No; 1 hear only the murmur of the air through the 
little cracks in the wood. 

Another Sister. It seems to me, if I listen hard, that I can hear the 
great pendulum of the clock. 

The Third Sister. But who is this little Alladine, and why does he wish 
to treat her so? 

Ast. She is a little Greek slave from Arcady, and he would not treat 
her so, if— Do you hear? It is my father. [Siuging is heard in the 
distance.| Hide yourselves behind the pillars. He does not want any 
one to pass through this corridor. [Zhey hide themselves. Enter ABLA- 
MORE, singing, and shaking a bunch of big keys. | 

Ab. [singing]. 

Misfortune had three Golden Keys. 
— He has no rescue for the Queen ! — 


Misfortune had three Golden Keys. 
Go, follow what your eyes have seen. 


[ He seats himself dejectedly on a bench beside ALLADINE’S door, sings a Little 
longer, and soon goes to sleep, his arms hanging and head drooping. | 
Ast. Come, come; make no noise. He is asleep on the bench. Oh, 
my poor old father! How his hair has whitened these days! He is so 
weak and unhappy that sleep itself cannot calm him. For three whole 
days I have not dared to look him in the face. 
One of the Sisters. He sleeps sound. 
Ast. He sleeps sound, but you see his soul has no rest. ‘The sun 
will shine in his eyes. I am going to pull his cloak over his face. 
Another Sister. No, no; don’t touch him. He might wake suddenly. 
Ast. Some one is coming along the corridor. Come, come ; put your- 
selves in front of him. Hide him. He would not wish a stranger to see 
him in this state. 
A Sister. It is Palomides. 
Ast. Iam going to cover up his poor eyes. [.She covers ABLAMORE’S 
face.| I would not like to have Palomides see him ; he is too wretched. 
[ Enter PALOMIDES. | 
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Fal. Where is he? 

One of his Sisters. He is asleep on the bench. 

Fal. I followed him without his seeing me. He said nothing ? 

Ast. No; but see all he has suffered. 

Pal. Has he the keys? 

Another of his Sisters. He holds them in his hand. 

Fal. 1am going to take them. 

Ast. What are you going to do? Oh, do not wake him! For three 
nights he has wandered about the palace. 

fal. I will open his hand without his knowing it. We have no right to 
wait any longer. God knows what he has done. He will pardon us when 
he has recovered his reason. Oh, oh! his hand has no strength. 

Ast. Take care! take care! 

Fal. Ihave the keys ; which one is it? I am going to open the 
room. 

One of the Sisters. Oh! I am afraid. Don’t open right away, 
Palomides ! 

fal. Stay here. I don’t know what I am going to find. [He goes 
toward the door, unlocks it, and enters the room.) 

Ast. Is she there? 


Pal. [inside]. I can see nothing. The blinds are shut. 
Ast. Take care, Palomides! Shall I go in first? Your voice 


trembles. 
Pal. (inside|. No,no. I see a ray of sunlight through a chink in the 


shutters. 

One of the Sisters. Yes; it is broad daylight outside. 

Pal. [rushing precipitately out of the room]. Come, come! I believe 
she — 

Ast. Have you seen her? 

Pal. She is stretched out on the bed. She does not stir. I do not 
believe that she — Come, come! [Ad go in the room.| 

Ast. and the Sisters [inside|. She is here. No, no! she is not 
dead. Alladine! Alladine! Oh, oh! The poor child! Don’t cry so. 
She has fainted. Her hair is bound over her mouth. And her hands 
are tied behind her back. ‘They are tied with her hair. Alladine! Alla- 
dine! Go get some water. [ABLAMORE, who has waked up, appears on 
the threshold. | 

Ast. My father is there! 

Ab. [going to PALomipEs]. Was it you who opened the door of the 


room ? 
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fal. Yes, it was. I did it. And what of it? What? I cannot let 
her die under my very eyes. Do you see what you have done? Alladine! 
Don’t be afraid. She opens her eyes a little. [70 the king.] I will not — 

Ab. Don’t shout. Don’t shout so. Come, we will open the shutters. 
No one can see. Alladine! She is on her feet already. Alladine, you 
come too. See, my children, it is dark in the room. It is as dark as if 
we were a thousand feet under ground. But I open one of the shutters, 
and see! All the light of the sky and the sun! No great effort is 
necessary ; the light is full of good nature. It is enough to call it; it 
always obeys. Have you seen the river with its little islands just break- 
ing into flower? The sky is a hoop of crystal to-day. Alladine, Palom- 
ides, come and see. Draw nigh to paradise, both of you. I must 
embrace you in this new light. I want nothing of you. You have done 
what is decreed ; and I also. Lean out a minute in the open window, 
and look once more at the gentle green things. [A silence. He closes 
the shutter again without saying anything. ] 


ACT IV. 
ScENE I. 
Vast subterranean vaults. ALLADINE and PALOMIDES. 


Pal. They have blindfolded my eyes ; they have bound my hands. 

Al. They have tied my hands; they have blindfolded my eyes. I 
think my hands are bleeding. 

Pal. Wait. I bless my strength to-day. I feel that the knots are 
going to yield. Yet one more great effort and my fists will break loose! 
Yet one great effort. My hands are free [caring off the bandage|, and my 
eyes ! 

Al. You can see? 

Pal, Yes. 

Al. Where are we? 

Pal, Where are you? 

Al. Here; don’t you see me? 

Pal. My eyes are watering yet from the effect of the bandage. We 
are not in darkness. Is it you I hear in the same direction where I can 
see? 

Al. Here I am; come. 

Fal. You are on the edge of something that lights us. Don’t stir ; 
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I do not see all that is around you. My eyes have not forgotten the 
bandage yet. They tied it fit to burst my eyes. 

Al. Come. The knots stifle me. I cannot wait. 

fal. \ hear only a voice which comes from out of the light. 

Al. Where are you? 

Fal. I don’t know, myself. I am walking in the darkness yet. 
Speak again, so that I can find you. You seem to be at the edge of a 
boundless light. 

Al. Come, come! I have suffered without saying anything, but I 
can stand it no longer. 

fal. [advancing gropingly|. You are there? I thought you were far 
away! My tears deceived me. I am here, and I see you. Oh, your 
hands are hurt! They have bled over your gown, and the knots 
have cut into the flesh. I have no weapons left me. They took my 
poniard. I am going to tear them away. Wait, wait! Now, I have 
the knots. 

Al. Take off the bandage first. It blinds me. 

fal. I cannot. I cannot see. It seems to me to be encased in a 
network of gold threads. 

Al. My hands, then, my hands. 

Pal. They have used cords of silk. Wait; the knots are loosening. 
The cord has twenty turns. There! There! Oh, your hands are all 
bloody. You would suppose they were dead. 

Al. No,no! They are alive; they are alive! See! [With her 
hands scarcely free she puts them around PALoMIDEs’ neck and kisses him 
passionately. | 

Pal. Alladine! 

Al. Palomides ! 

Pal. Alladine, Alladine! 

Al. Iam happy. I have waited long. 

Pal. 1 was afraid to come. 

Al. 1 am happy, —and I wish I could see you. 

fal. They have tied the bandage down like a helmet. Don’t turn 
around ; I have found the gold cords. 

Al. Yes, yes, I will turn around. [She turns to kiss him again.] 

Pal. Take care. Don’t stir. I am afraid I shall hurt you. 

Al. Tear it off! Don’t be afraid. I cannot stand it any longer. 

fal. 1 want to see you, too. 

Al. Tear it off! Tear it off! Iam no longer within the reach of 
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grief! Tear it off! You don’t realize that one might die of it. Where 
are we? 

Fal. You shall see ; you shall see. There are grottos innumerable, 
— vast blue halls, shining pillars, and deep caverns. 

Al. Why do you answer me when I question you? 

Pal. What does it matter where we are so long as we are together? 

Al. Do you love me less already ? 

Pal. Why do you say that? 

Al. I know well enough where I am when I am resting on your 
heart. Well, then, tear off the bandage. I will not enter your soul like 
a blind man. What are you doing, Palomides? You do not laugh now 
when I laugh. You do not weep when I weep. When I clap my hands, 
you do not clap yours ; and you do not tremble when I speak and trem- 
ble to my heart’s core. ‘The bandage! The bandage! I will see! 
See, here it is, under my hair! [She tears off the bandage.) Oh! 

fal. Can you see now? 

Al. Yes. I see only you. 

Fai, What is the matter, Alladine? You kiss me as if already you 
were sad. 

Al. Where are we? 

Pal. Why do you ask so sadly? 

A/. I am not sad ; but my eyes are scarcely open. 

fal. It seems as if your joy had fallen prone upon my lips like a 
child at the threshold of a house. Don’t turn around. Iam afraid you 
may escape me, — that I am in a dream. 

Al. Where are we? 

Fal. We are in caverns I have never seen. Does it not seem to you 
that the light increases? When I opened my eyes, I could distinguish 
nothing ; and now, little by little, everything is revealed. I have often 
been told of the wonderful caverns on which Ablamore’s palace is built. 
It must be these. No one goes down there, and the king alone has the 
key. The sea, I know, floods the lowest ones ; and probably it is the 
reflection from the sea that lights us so. They thought they had buried 
us in darkness. They came down here with lights and torches and saw 
only blackness, while the light came to greet us because we have none. 
It increases constantly. Iam sure day is dawning on the ocean, and it 
sends its pure child-soul across all its green waves to us. 

Al. How long is it since we came here? 

Fai, Ido not know. I had made no effort whatever before I heard 
you. 
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A/. | don’t know how it was done. I was sleeping in the room 
where you found me, and when I awoke, my eyes were blindfolded and 
both my hands were tied at my waist. 

fal. 1, too,—I was sleeping. I heard nothing, and I had a bandage 
over my eyes before I could open them. I struggled in the darkness ; 
but they were stronger than I. I must have traversed deep vaults, for I 
felt the cold strike down on my shoulders ; and I descended so long that 
I could not count the steps. Did no one speak? 

Al. No; no one spoke. I heard some one who wept while he was 
walking ; then I swooned away. 

Pal. [kissing her). Alladine ! 

A/. How gravely you kiss me! 

fal. Do not close your eyes so when I kiss you. I want to see the 
kisses trembling in your heart, and the sweet dew rising from your soul. 
Nevermore shall we find such kisses as these. 

A/. Always, always! 

Fal. No, no; who kisses twice on death’s breast? How beautiful 
you are thus! It is the first time I have seen you so near. Strange ! 
One thinks he has seen another because they have passed each other two 
steps off; but from the instant their lips touch, everything is changed. 
See ; I must let you alone. I stretch out my arms to admire you, as if 
you were mine no more ; then I bring them closer till I feel your kisses, 
and perceive nothing but eternal happiness. It wants us, — that super- 
natural light! [/e disses her again.| Ah! What are youdoing? Take 
cre, we are on the crest of a rock overhanging the water that lights us. 
Don’t draw back. It was in time! Don’t turn around too suddenly. I 
was dazzled. 

Al. [turning and looking at the blue water which lights them]. Oh! 

fal. It seems as if the heavens had flowed hither. 

Al. It is full of motionless flowers. 

Fal. It is full of flowers motionless and strange. Have you seen the 
largest ones that spread beneath the others? It seems as if they lived a 
cadenced life. And the water. Is it water? It looks fairer and purer 
and bluer than all the waters of earth. 

Al. I dare not look at it any more. 

fal. Look about us at all it illumines. The light dares hesitate no 
longer, and we embrace each other in the outer courts of heaven. Do 
you see the precious jewels of the caverns, drunk with the life which 
seems to smile upon us, and the myriads upon myriads of burning blue 
roses which climb along the pillars? 
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Al. Oh! I heard !— 

Pal. What? 

Al. Some one knocked on the stones. 

Fal. No, no; they are the golden doors of a new paradise which are 
opening in our souls and singing’ on their hinges ! 

Al. Listen! Again, again ! 

Pal. [his voice suddenly changed]. Yes; it is there; it is at the end 
of the bluest of the caverns. 

Al. They are coming for us. 

Fal. I hear the noise of the iron against the rock. They have walled 
up the door or cannot open it. There are picks griding on the stone. 
His soul told him that we were happy. [A silence; then a stone is loosened 
at the extremity of the caverns, and a ray of daylight bursts into the subter- 
ranean depths. | 

Al. Ah! 

fal, It is another kind of light. [A/otionless and anxious, they watch 
other stones slowly loosen along with an insupportable burst of light, and fall 
one by one, while the light entering in floods reveals to them more and more irre- 
sistibly the gloom of the subterranean depths they thought so wondrous; the 
Jewels around them are extinguished, and the burning roses show themselves to 
be the stains and decomposed refuse that they are. Finally, a whole side of rock 
is suddenly forced into the cavern. The sun enters dazzlingly. Calls and 
cries outside are heard. ALLADINE and PaLomIbEs shrink back.] 

Pal, Where are we? 

Al. [entwining herself about him sorrowfully|. 1 love you still, 
Palomides. 

Fal. I love you too, my Alladine. 

Al. They are coming. 

Pal. (looking behind him, while they fall further back|. Take care. 

Al. No, no; care no more. 

Pal. [regarding her|. Alladine? 

Al. Yes. [They fall back still further before the invasion of light or 
danger until they lose footing, fall, and disappear behind the rock overhanging 
the water, that is sombre and subterranean now. A silence. ASTOLAINE 
and the sisters of PALOMIDES enter the cavern. | 

Ast. Where are they? 

One of the Sisters. Palomides! 

Ast. Alladine! Alladine! 

38 
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Another Sister. Palomides! It is we! 

Third Sister. Don’t be afraid ; we are alone! 

Ast. Come! come! We have come to release you ! 

Fourth Sister. Ablamore has fled. 

fifth Sister. He is no longer in the palace. 

Sixth Sister. ‘They do not answer. 

Ast. I heard the water stirred! This way, this way! [Zhey run to 
the rock which overhangs the subterranean water.| 

One of the Sisters. ‘They are there! 

Another. Yes, yes; at the bottom of the black water. They are 
holding each other embraced. 

Third Sister. They are dead. 

Fourth Sister. No, no; they are alive! they are alive! See! 

The Other Sisters. Help! Help! Call! 

Ast. They make no effort to save themselves! 


ACT V. 


A Corridor, so long that its furthest arches seem to be lost in a kind of 
interior horizon. The sisters of PALOMIDES are waiting in front of one of 
the innumerable closed doors which give upon the corridor, and they seem to 
be guarding it. A little lower, and on the opposite side, ASTOLAINE and the 
Physician are talking before another door, also shut. 


Ast. [to the Physician]. Nothing has happened until now in this 
palace, where everything seemed asleep since my sisters died ; and my 
poor old father, pursued by a strange restlessness, was exasperated be- 
yond reason by this quiet, which seemed, after all, to be the least danger- 
ous form of happiness. Once,—his reason was already beginning to 
totter, — he climbed to the top of a tower; and while he stretched his 
arms timidly toward forest and sea, he said to me, smiling a little appre- 
hensively as if to disarm my incredulous smile, that he was summoning 
around us the events which had hid themselves at the horizon so long. 
They have come, alas ! sooner and more numerous than he guessed ; but 
a few days have sufficed for them to reign in his stead. He was their 
first victim. Singing and weeping, he fled to the moors the evening he 
made little Alladine and the unfortunate Palomides descend into the 
caverns. No one has seen him since. I have sought him everywhere in 
the country, and even in the sea. No one has found him. At least, I 
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hope to save those he has made suffer, but without realizing it, for he has 
always been the gentlest of men and the best of fathers ; but in that, also, 
I fear I have come too late. I know nothing of what has taken place. 
They have not spoken since. They thought, doubtless, hearing the noise 
of the iron tools and suddenly seeing the light again, that my father re- 
gretted the species of surcease he had accorded them, and that they were 
coming to lead them to death ; or they slipped, it may be, shrinking back 
upon the rock overhanging the lake, and fell inadvertently. But the water 
is not deep at that place ; and we succeeded without difficulty in rescuing 
them. You alone can do the rest now. [ Zhe sisters of PALOMIDES come 
Sorwarda. | 

The Physician. They are both suffering from the same trouble, and 
it is one I do not know. But I have a little hope. The cold of the sub- 
terranean waters has seized them; or perhaps the water was poisoned. 
The decomposed body of Alladine’s lamb was found there. I shall return 
this evening. Meanwhile they must have quiet. The level of life is very 
low. Don’t go into the room, nor speak to them, for the least word, in 
the state they are in, means death. They must become absolutely 
oblivious of each other. [He goes out. ] 

One of the Sisters. I see he is going to die. 

Ast. No, no! Don’t weep. One does not die so, at his age. 

Another Sister. But why was your father so exercised without reason 
against my poor brother? 

Third Sister. 1 think your father loved Alladine. 

Ast. Don’t speak of it so. He thought I grieved. He meant to do 
good, and without realizing it he did harm. That often happens. Per- 
haps it is my fault. It recurs to me now. One night I was asleep. I 
was weeping in my dream. One has little courage when one is dream- 
ing. I awoke, and he was by the side of my bed, looking at me. He 
was deceived, it may be. 

Fourth Sister [running]. Alladine has stirred a little in her room. 

Ast. Goto the door. Listen. Maybe it was the nurse getting up. 

Fifth Sister (listening at the door|. No, no; 1 hear the nurse walking 
about. There is no other sound. 

Sixth Sister [running also|. 1 think Palomides has moved, too; I 
heard the murmur of a voice trying — 

Voice of Al. [very feebly, inside the room]. Palomides ! 

One of the Sisters. She is calling him ! 


— 
a 
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Ast. Take care! Go, go to the door, so that Palomides cannot 
hear! 

Voice of Al. Palomides! 

Ast. My God, my God! stop that voice! Palomides will die if he 
hears it! 

Voice of Pal. (very feebly, inside the other chamber). Alladine ! 

One of the Sisters. He answers! 

Ast. Three of you stay here, and we will go to the other door. Come, 
come quickly! We will surround them; we will try to prevent them. 
Lean against the folding-doors ; maybe they will not hear any more. 

One of the Sisters. 1 am going in to Alladine. 

Second Sister. Yes, yes ; hinder her from calling any more. 

Third Sister. She is already the cause of all this trouble. 

Ast. Don’t go in! or else I shall go in to Palomides’ room. She has 
a right to life, too; and she has done nothing more than live. But how 
stifle in their passage these mortal words of theirs? We are defenceless, 
my poor sisters, and hands cannot stop souls ! 

Voice of Al. Palomides, is it you? 

Voice of Pal. Alladine, where are you ? 

Voice of Al. Is it you I hear sorrowing far away from me? 

Voice of Pal. Is that you I hear calling me without seeing you? 

Voice of Al. Your voice seems to have lost all hope. 

Voice of Pal. Yours seems to have traversed death. 

Voice of A/. Your voice scarcely penetrates to my room. 

Voice of Pal, 1 do not hear your voice any more as it was before. 

Voice of Al. I have been so sorry for you! 

Voice of Pal. They have separated us, but I love you forever. 

Voice of Al. 1 have been so sorry for you! Are you suffering still? — 

Voice of Pal. “No, no more ; but I would like to see you. 

Voice of Al. We shall see each other no more ; the doors are closed. 

Voice of Pal. Your voice sounds as if you did not love me any more. 

Voice of Al. Yes, yes, I love you yet ; but it is sad now. 

Voice of Pal. ‘Toward where are you turned? I scarcely understand 


you. 
Voice of Al. It seems as if we were a hundred miles away from each 
other. 
Voice of Pal. \ try to rise, but my soul is too heavy. 
Voice of Al. I want to come, too, but my head falls back. 
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Voice of Pal. It seems as if the tears come while you are speaking, in 
spite of yourself. 

Voice of Al. No; I have wept a long while ; there are no more tears. 

Voice of Pal. You are thinking of something you are not telling me. 

Voice of Al. They were not jewels. 

Voice of Pal. And the flowers were not real. 

One of the Sisters. They are raving. 

Ast. No, no; they know what they are saying. 

Voice of Al. It was the light that was pitiless. 

Voice of Pal. Alladine, where are you going? It seems as if you were 
going farther away. 

Voice of Al. 1 regret the rays of the sun no longer. 

Voice of Pal. Yes, yes; we shall see the gentle green things again! 

Voice of Al. 1 have lost the wish to live. [.Silence; then more and 
more feebly.| 

Voice of Pal. Alladine! 

Voice of Al. Palomides ! 

Voice of Pal. Alla—dine— _  [Silence. ASTOLAINE and the sisters of 
PALOMIDES J/isten in anguish. Then the nurse opens, from the inside, the 
door of PALOMIDES’ room, appears on the threshold, makes a sign, and all 
enter the room, which is again closed. Silence again. Ai Jittle later the door 
of ALLADINE’s room in its turn is opened; the other nurse comes out aéso, 
looks in the corridor, and, seeing no one, re-enters the room, leaving the door 


wide open. | 
THE END, 


Translated by the Editors. 





THE DEVIL INSPIRES THE MONK: AN ANGLO- 
SAXON WAR STORY. 


(The following is the translation of a fragment found at the end of an un- 
finished Latin copy of the Gospel of St. John, which appears to have been made 
in England about the end of the eighth century. A passage in the Saxon 
Chronicle for the year 755 makes it seem probable that the fragment relates to 
a real event of English history. The present scribe has in the main confined 
himself to translation. He has even preserved the parallelism, and in some 
cases the alliteration of Anglo-Saxon style. 

A double interest is lent the piece by the fact that it is one of the earliest 
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bits of writing in the vernacular. The copyist, abandoning the miserable 
church Latin in which he had been setting forth the story of John, breaks out 
into strong, nervous Anglo-Saxon.) 


Lo, I, Anselm the monk, the-illuminator of Ely, on this the 
festival day of Christ, Anno Domini 785, am once more mindful of 
other days. The peace of God, in which for twenty years has 
dwelt my mind, has departed me, and the Devil has once more 
entered into possession of my soul. I, who should copy the 
Blessed Gospels, am moved to write down the sinful days of my 
youth, — the days of fire and sword, of wine and wassail. I am no 
longer Anselm the monk, the man of God, but Ecglaf Hréthling, 
thane of the King of the West-Saxons, bower-guard of Cynewulf 
the wine-friend of men, the ring-giver to princes. My robes of 
peace are vanished ; and on my back I bear a ringed burnie, and by 
my side Brown Bone-breaker, the sword of Hréthel, my father. 
And in the front of my troop there marches Cynewulf, the king of 
kings and lord of the West-Saxons. From the men of the west 
we take tribute; to the men of the north and the east we grant 
protection. Battles we seek ; death we deal ; food we give to black 
raven and gray wolf. Through helmet and iron burnie we strike! 
Woden gives us victory! Beakers we drink to him, to thee Lord 
of men, to thee King of Valhalla! Ai! Ai! 

And into my mind there cometh another day of Christ, and 
Sigebryht the king. From him we took the kingdom of the West- 
Saxons ; him we drove from place to place ; him we hunted to the 
dark fens, and in his place we put Cynewulf, king of kings. For 
Sigebryht was the elder brother of Cynewulf, and king until cause- 
less he slew AZschere the Gray-haired. And then we, his house- 
thanes, rose against him, and drove him valiantly fighting out to 
the forests and fens of Hamptonshire. And there he dwelt with 
his men, Sigebryht the Cruel, under the shadows of the green 
trees and in the caves of the hillsides, — he, a Wolf among wolves, 
plotting revenge against Cynewulf the fair-haired. 

And Cynewulf reigned and prospered and conquered, and gave 
drink and rings to men until his fame spread even to the far hills 
of the Welsh, and his troop of house-carls became the mightiest in 
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the land. But none of the thanes was mightier than the king 
himself. Taller was he than the rest by a whole head, strong of 
body and ruddy of face, like unto Thor the Hammerer. Women 
sighed for him, but queen there was none to greet his guests from 
the high seat, and to hand to each, after his degree, wine-cup and 
treasure. And thereat the men of the troop murmured. For every 
wise prince must beget a son: else when Hél, grim Goddess of 
Battle, takes him, he may leave his people lordless and unprotected, 
without wine-friend or giver of rings. 

Now it came to pass, in the thirtieth year of my life and the 
second of the reign of Cynewulf, that the king rode through Meran- 
town, hunting the wild boar. Then was he ware of a maiden of the 
town. Fair-haired was she as is the sunlight, blue her eyes as the 
distant sea, and her cheeks as fresh as a summer morn. Strong 
was she too, and bold of mien, so that her father’s churls quailed 
before her. And as the king rode past, she looked at him wonder- 
ingly yet boldly, and turned her head to see him while she might. 
And the king did likewise, and in his eyes there lighted up the 
love-light. I saw it, and laughed joyously. For I knew the 
maid to be good, Wealtheow her name, a thane’s daughter, and 
worthy to be the bower-companion of Cynewulf the king. 

Then quickly ran through the land the fame of the king’s love. 
And men said that never week passed that he did not ride to 
Merantown wooing Wealtheow. And even unto Sigebryht the 
Cruel, hiding in the fens of Hamptonshire, ran the rumor. And 
Sigebryht said before his men, — 

“Ohé, hail Woden! Thou hast given me the kingdom once 
again! To thee I vow my brother’s life!” 

And he, the Wolf’s-head, took his twenty men and rode by night 
until he came to the edge of Merantown, and there stayed hid, 
watching till Cynewulf the king should come. 

Now in the dusk of the third night there came riding Cynewulf 
with twenty thanes, and me, his bower-guard. And when he had 
entered the hall of Eadgils, the home of Wealtheow, he sent his 
men away to the other end of the burg. And they, unwitting of 
evil, went out of sight of the door, and being aweary from fighting 
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and wassailing, fell asleep, all save me, Ecglaf, who stayed near the 
king. 

Then came creeping in the dusk Sigebryht, the Wolf’s-head, and 
his twenty men. And when they had reached the door, they arose, 
and clashed their swords, and called to him within, shouting, — 

“ Ohé, thou usurper, now art thou in the wolf’s clutches! Fight 
if thou darest!” 

Then arose the king, and went to the door and defended it 
valiantly. And I, Ecglaf, struck from behind him. Long we 
fought, and fiercely ; on us was come the battle-rage, the love of 
slaughter, the passion of Woden. Through the bright burnie we 
struck; the red life we touched; shield and helmet withstood us 
not. Eammud we slew, and Hréthel and Garfalf and Garlaf and 
Ecgtheow, thanes of the Wolf’s-head. 

And then was the’king ware of the Wolf’s-head himself, Sigebryht 
the oath-breaker, standing in the midst of his men. And the king 
raised a great shout of hate, and rushed from the door at his foe. 
Fire flashed from sword and eye, back fell the men of the Wolf’s- 
head. And when were face to face the two, the children of one 
mother, shouted my lord with a voice of brass, — 

“Lo, here am I, Cynewulf the king. Work now thy will!” 

And then with his bright blade struck Cynewulf. Downward 
went the blow, through shield and iron helmet; to the chin cleft 
Brain-biter, the sword of the king. Then by the neck did he seize 
the Wolf’s-head, and dragged him back to where stood I, Ecglaf, 
guarding the door. But the men of the slain one, seeing the king 
armorless, struck from behind. Four times they gashed him, four 
times did the steel drink his life-blood. 

And when he was come to the door, weak and faint, the king 
turned, standing high, and threw back at them the body of his 
brother, shouting loud, — 

“Take, then, thy carrion-king, thou whelps of the skulking 


1!” 


wolf 

Then did the lord of men for the first time totter and shrink. 
Back lunged he, till he lay along the floor, Cynewulf, the lord of 
men, dead. 
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And I, Ecglaf, his bower-guard, raised him, in sight of the Wolf’s 
men, and laid my head in his lap, that the men of the traitor might 
see a true man; that the oath-breakers might see how a liegeman 
loves his lord. And from behind came the voice of Wealtheow the 
golden-haired: “ Now is he mine, O Ecglaf; leave thou the body 
to me; soon shall it be boun for the ride to Valhalla. Look thou for 
vengeance! Thy lord must not die alone.” And grimly laughed I, 

“Thy will is mine, O Wealtheow.” 

Then took I the shield of my lord, for it was of iron, and rushed 
from the door, shouting, “ Ohé, Cynewulf, king of kings, ohé, lord 
of the West-Saxons, ohé, chosen of Woden, see now thy enemies, how 
they cringe!” And, leaderless, they fell back, these men of the 
Wolf’s-head, and let me pass unhurt, shouting my taunts in their 
very beards. 

Quickly I ran to the other end of the town, and with bitter words 
and blows roused up the men of the king. And swifter than the 
riders of the air ran we to the bower wherein had installed them- 
selves the men of the Wolf’s-head. And we encompassed it round, 
and were about to strike, when I bethought me of the youngest of 
them, Eadgils, the son of my sister; and I shouted, — 

“ Ohé, Eadgils, mercy shall be thine! Come thou out, and be 
forgiven.” 

And Eadgils answered, ‘ Nay, thou traitor! Thy lord has slain 
my lord, and between us is eternal enmity. Strike thou! I strike 
too!” 

Then did we rush on the door, blind with the rage of blood. 
Then struck we hard and fast; then did our good blades drink 
their fill. The men of the king slew each a man. But I who had 
seen him die, slew three. Eammud slew I, Ongentheow, and 
Eadgils, the child of my sister. For blind was I, and dumb; I 
saw not, felt not, thought not, — only struck I, struck and killed, 
till on my head descended blood-guilt, the death of a kinsman. 
But what recked 1? Cynewulf, the wine-friend of men, Cynewulf, 
the fair-haired, must beavenged. We stayed not, till, striking over 
the bodies of the foes of Cynewulf the king, we hurt each other. 

And Cynewulf the fair-haired, and Wealtheow the fair-haired, 

so 
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buried we together where the lord of men had fallen, and, heaping 
the slain above his grave, we fired the house. Fora noble king 
deserves a costly pyre, even though he cheat the raven and gray 
wolf. 

Then said I, “ Lo, here am I, Ecglaf, bower-guard of Cynewulf 
the king, leaderless and blood-guilty. Leave ye me, lest on your 
heads, too, descend the wrath of my kinsmen.” And alone and 
hunted I lived, in my turn an outlaw and a wolf’s head, until, by 
the grace of God, who died on tree, I saw my salvation, and left 
my name and my arms at once, becoming a man of peace, a monk, 
Anselm, the illuminator of Ely. 

And these things, do I, Anselm, who should copy the blessed 
Gospels, set down in their stead. ’Tis asin of great burden, and 
on me may bring the wrath of God and the Abbot. But to thee 
pray I, Mary Mother of Mercy, intercede thou for me, that I may be 
forgiven, and this my last sin washed away like those of my youth. 
Keep thou me pure and simple in these, the last days of my sinful 


life! Amen! 
Lindsay Todd Damon. 





VIRGIL’S ART. 


Dear Master Virgil, stories say 
You tasked your morning pet 
With fifty lines, which closing day 

Subdued to ten. 


Now bending o’er the tablet’s wax 
You rase the forty faults ; 
But ten defy the critic’s tax 
And Time’s assaults. 


Thus do the watchful Muses claim 
Of verse the chastened part ; 
And only give immortal fame 
To perfect art. 


Fohn Albee. 
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THEOCRITUS: FATHER OF PASTORAL POETRY. 


I REMEMBER, when a school-boy, reading in Pierpont’s First- 
Class Book, an extract from an essay by Jeffrey, I think, on ‘The 
Perishable Nature of Poetical Fame.’ The object of the essay 
was to show how small a portion of the poetry yearly published 
survives a generation; that still less lasts a century, and, if some 
poems shine with undiminished lustre after the lapse of a thousand 
or two thousand years, they make all the more striking the oblivion 
which has engulfed many compositions of the same date as their 
own, whose authors’ names are now, alas! naught to us but an 
empty sound. 

This extract was forcibly brought to my recollection a few 
years ago, when I bought at a foreign book-store all that remains 
of the three Bucolic poets, Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, for the 
sum of thirty cents. One hundred and forty-two pages of moderate 
size contain all that is left of these once popular poets, and of this 
amount one-fifth at least is of doubtful authenticity. Theocritus’ 
portion includes so large a part of the rest that but nine or ten 
pages each are left to Bion and Moschus. 

We seem to see here verified but too truly that lament of 
Moschus over Bion : — 

“ Alas! when mallows in the garden die, 
Green parsley and the crisp luxuriant dill, 
They soon revive and bloom afresh next year ; 
But we, the great, the mighty and the wise, 
As soon as dead, within earth’s bosom lie 
Unheard, wrapt in a long and endless sleep, 
So thou in silence wilt in earth lie hid, 
And yet that croaker will live on for aye ; 


But him I envy not his wretched rhymes.” 
Epitaph on Bion, v. 106-114. 


Whether fortune has been more unkind to these pastoral poets 
than to the great tragedians of Athens cannot be told with certainty, 
for no list has been left us of the number of their pieces, as has 
been in the case of the tragedians. But a similar fate has befallen 
the civilization of which these poems formed a part. The splen- 
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dors to be found in the Greek cities of Sicily, three hundred years 
before Christ, would be sought for there now in vain. Of many of 
these cities the sites are now occupied by decaying towns, that, 
with a sad irony, recall by their names only the mighty past; 
other sites are deserted, or all knowledge of them lost. Ruined 
temples, as at Selinonte, or in other places broken columns and 
massive hewn blocks, alone testify to the magnificence of their 
worship of the gods; circular rows of seats cut in the solid rock, 
on the slope of some hill that looks down on that lovely sea, show 
how heartily they enjoyed the privileges with which fortune and 
their own happy genius had endowed them. 

Still though Mt. Eryx is now disenchanted, and Arethusa is a 
brackish pool; though Pindar’s songs and Euripides’ verses may 
no longer be recited in the market-places of Sicily, and no longer 
Greek triremes crowd into her ports, — nature on that island is 
lovely as ever. Art may in great part have disappeared; but the 
rugged mountains remain, in whose remote and cool recesses, who 
knows but Pan may yet be found playing on his pipe, while jackals 
and wolves stand among the listening laurels and pines, mute with 
admiration, while listening to his song? The cataract, as of yore, 
falls down the rugged cliff, tempering the fierce heat of noon-day 
and making a pleasing murmur in delighted ears. Herds and 
rich crops are still an ornament to the plains; grapes and figs 
yet thrive on the sloping hills; sheep and goats feed on the 
mountain sides; while shepherds and goatherds, reclining in the 
shade, still sing of their love, its pains and joys. On projecting 
points, as of old; fishermen lazily watch their nets or ply their lines; 
mules heavily laden, and slow trudging ploughmen beside them, toil 
along the dusty roads under the burning sun. 

In Sicily must be the place to study Theocritus, as you saunter 
along book in hand over that sunny island. In that book you may 
yet find an early chapter in the history of the love of nature which 
has culminated in our day in the poetry of Wordsworth and of 
Emerson. On that island, where nature is still as the idyllists 
looked upon it, they can yet be understood, yet loved, though that 
other half, the spirit with which they looked upon nature, is no 
longer left to us. 
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The Sicilian Greek was in complete harmony with his natural 
surroundings. Nature formed nearly such a part of his life as the 
home does of ours. With a physical organization scarcely ever 
equalled in its symmetry and perfect development, not cramped as 
ours is by close-fitting garments, fed on grains and fruits and 
strengthened by generous wine, he passed his life in the open air 
and the sunshine. 

Nature was to him as his senses represented it, objective. He 
never thought of communing with it as moderns do, of sharing 
with it his unsatisfied longings, vague aspirations, and ceaseless 
unrest. This was partly because his healthy organization ex- 
empted him from morbidness and sentimentality, partly because 
nature to him was not spiritual, but realistic in the extreme. 

He delighted in definite shapes, and, instead of finding a spirit 
pervading all nature, he recognized therein the existence of spir- 
itual beings, humanized to such a degree as to be distinguishable 
from men and women, more by extent of powers than by character 
and attributes. The number of these ideal divinities must have 
been immense, haunting as they did mountain and ocean, wood and 
stream, tree and spring. To the imaginative Greek these deities 
had a real, not a quasi existence; their aid he besought; their 
anger he averted by vows, offerings, and sacrifices. It was not so 
much that a belief in their existence was imposed on his credulity, 
as that his artistic nature seemed to crave for and create them. 
Their presence also explained events and occurrences otherwise to 
him inexplicable, — drouth, mildew, famine, disappointments, and 
ill success. A Greek’s belief in the rural divinities of his neigh- 
borhood was not of that easy kind that distinguishes such poets as 
Shelley and Keats, put on by the poet, disowned by the man; but 
it was deep-seated and unquestioned. How different nature must 
have seemed to him whom local divinities might meet at any turn; 
though they were invisible to him, he never escaped their compre- 
hensive gaze. Wecan hardly deny to him a certain love for nature, 
how different soever from ours, who peopled it with lovely forms, 
glimpses of which he sometimes gained, traces of whose power and 
influence were everywhere visible to him. 
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“In Sicilia beneath the trees 
At noon scarce swaying in the lazy breeze, 
He sang of love and flocks and every kind 
Of bird and flower and fruit; nor was he blind 
To beauty in the hills, the stars and seas.” 


Of the life of Theocritus, we know little fortunately. For what 
help does it give one toward seizing a poet’s thought, or tracing 
his subtle fancies, to know where he was born or when he died ; 
whether his father was a tailor or a nobleman; whether he was 
rich or poor, long-lived or short-lived, happy or wretched? Those 
things may have been much to him; that was his affair. To us he 
has left his poetry, and that chiefly concerns us. 

Most writers have considered Theocritus a native of Syracuse ; 
and probably he was living when, in 278 B.c., Pyrrhus landed in 
Sicily and carried on his contests there with the Carthaginians. 
Syracuse then enjoyed under Hiero a high degree of prosperity. 
The strange vicissitudes through which it had passed under 
Dionysius Gelon, the first Hiero, and Timoleon, were soon to be 
succeeded by its capture by Marcellus and the plundering of it by 
Verres. In the course of five hundred years it had risen from a 
feeble colony to be a metropolis of five hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants. Instead of a little village on the island of Ortygia, its five 
walled cities had been at last surrounded bya single wall, twenty- 
two miles in circuit. 

We infer from his poems that Theocritus for several years fre- 
quented the court of Ptolemy of Alexandria, King of Egypt. To 
this monarch he wrote an address as frigid as that he afterward 
composed for Hiero, King of Syracuse, at whose court we meet him 
after he left Alexandria. Hiero he found an indifferent patron, as 
we infer from his sixteenth idyll. 


“ For who, of all that dwell under the golden dawn, 
In welcome of my songs doth open wide his doors, 
And rather sends them not away unthanked ? 
And they disgraced, come bare-foot, wandering home, 
And I am blamed for sending them abroad 
Upon a foolish errand.” 
“ All keep their gold 
And say, of bards, forsooth, the gods will take good care.” 


“T ask, to whom then can I go with songs 
And find a welcome ? ” 








~ 
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The rest of Theocritus’ life must have been passed either in 
the country, in Sicily, or in the suburbs of Syracuse, whence he 
could easily reach the fields and hills. There he must have spent 
many pleasant days, amid scenes and occupations he loved, among 
companions with whom he could sympathize. I think, also, that 
he must have been born in the country, — must have been a rustic 
himself, whose celebrity as a poet drew him into the city, whence 
his ill success and good genius drove him back again into the 
country. There is a directness about his descriptions of rural life 
that you would look for in vain in a poet bred in the city and reared 
at a university, who had learned to group his figures and to study 
artistic effects. When Virgil describes to us a scene from rustic 
life, we see that he is not telling us a story of what he had seen or 
heard, but that he is making a beautiful composition, drawn in the 
colors of his own fancy. Theocritus, realistic to an extreme, is as 
vigorous and life-like as Burns. 

About thirty of his idyls and twenty-six of his epigrams have 
come down to us. I say “about,” for no two editors, so far as I 
have seen, agree in the number of these poems that they would 
class as authentic. Ten of these idyls are pastorals; seven of 
them are erotic; two are encomiastic, one of Hiero, the other of 
Ptolemy; one is epistolary,—the charming letter to Theugenis, 
wife of Nicias, a physician of Miletus, to whom he sends an ivory 
distaff. One of them is dramatic, and one describes two old fisher- 
men, their hut, and the dream that one of them had. Besides 
these, there are four that are epic in character, and one other that 
is styled ‘ The Sorceress.’ 

Of all these idyls the ten pastorals are those in which Theocritus 
excels, though several of the others are, justly, too, much admired. 
The word “idyl” we may translate “ picture,” and these ten 
pictures of rural life are drawn in strong colors bya firm hand. In 
them you will see shepherds and goatherds seated in a rustic 
grotto, or under a pine or an elm, vying with each other in 
song; at the close of their singing one gives the other a goat 
or a cup, as an expression of his pleasure in what was sung; 
sometimes they exchange a pipe and a flute, or a club and staff; 
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at other times an umpire decides who has won the prize, a pipe 
or a goat. 
Let us turn to Theocritus’ first idyl. Thyrsis says to a 
goatherd, — 
“ Sweetly murmurs yon pine and sweetly, thou, 

O goatherd pipest. 

Pray, sit thou there, and play to me, 

And I, meantime, will tend thy goats.” 
He replies, — 


“ Oh shepherd, ’t is not well to play at hot noon-tide ; 
Then Pan we fear, who’s resting weary with the chase. 
For fierce he is; grim anger ever lurks 
Beneath his nostrils. But here beneath 
This elm let us sit down; for here are oaks, 

A rustic seat besides, and you 
Shall sing of Daphnis.” 


The goatherd promises to give Thyrsis, in return for his song, a 
goat with twin kids and a deep drinking-cup smeared with wax and 
polished, and just made. Around the edge of the cup ivy winds 
mixed with marigold, and a vine with clusters twines midway around 
its bowl. Within three groups are carved. The first shows a 
maiden around whom are suitors, who vie with each other to win 
her smiles, and now she makes this, now that one, happy with a 
glance. The second represents an old, yet vigorous and muscular 
fisherman, who, standing on a rock, is eagerly gathering in his net 
foracast. You can see the muscles swell and tighten on his neck. 
In the third group a boy is making traps out of straws with 
which to catch locusts. He should be attending to his charge, — 
that is, guarding the ripe grapes that hang from his vines in 
purple clusters; but so taken is he with his pastime that he pays 
no heed to two foxes, one of whom, creeping along among the 
vines, devours the grapes ; the other, crawling up behind him, is 
about to steal the luncheon from his wallet. Tempted by the offer 
of such a prize as has been described, Thyrsis begins to sing. 
Daphnis, whose untimely fate is the subject of Thyrsis’ song, 
was the son of Hermes and a nymph. A naiad became enamoured 
with him while he was still young, and extorted from the youth a 
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promise never to love an earth-maiden. Venus, seeing the scorn- 
ful youth deride her power and refuse to become her votary, smote 
him with a passion for a beautiful girl, to which passion, while 
hopelessly struggling against it, he loyally refused to yield. This 
steadfast devotion to an early love, a youthful ideal, as touchingly 
shown in Orpheus’ love for Eurydice as in Daphnis’ for the naiad, 
met its punishment, it is to be remembered, in the one case as the 
other, from jealous spite; the Thracian women, in their rage at his 
neglect of them, tore Orpheus’ body in pieces, while Venus herself 
compassed the death of Daphnis, — touching warnings, the fate of 
these two swains, for too faithful lovers. 

Thyrsis begins his song at the time when Daphnis is already 
lying at the foot of a rock, on his beloved /Etna, overcome by the 
conflict between will and passion, and near his death :— 


“ Where were ye, nymphs, pray where, when Daphnis pined away ? 
Was ’t by Peneus or by Pindus’ lovely vales? 
Anopus’ stream detained you not, nor Aitna’s peak 
Nor Acis’ sacred wave. 

For him the wolves, for him the jackals mourned ; 
In groves of oak they grieved for Daphnis dead. 
Around him many cattle stood ; the bulls, 

The heifers with their calves were sad for him. 
Herders of goats, of sheep and cattle came ; 

All asked, ‘ what troubles him?’ First Hermes left 
His hills, and said, ‘ For whom, O Daphnis, dost 
Thou waste away? Or whom, dost thou, dear boy, 
So madly love?’ Priapus came; him e’en 

To answer Daphnis deigned not; but he bore 

His bitter pangs and waited for his end — 

Then Cypris, sweetly smiling, came ; to smile 

She seemed, but inwardly was wroth; she said 

‘ Didst thou, O Daphnis, think, in wrestling, love 
To throw? There liest thou thrown by mighty love.’ 
Daphnis to her replied, ‘ Thou goddess dread, 

O spiteful Venus, hateful to mankind ! 

Say’st thou my sun is setting neath the wave ? 

In Hades still will Daphnis fight ’gainst love.’” 


Daphnis now bids farewell to his dumb companions that stood 
around him, and says to his teacher, Pan, the god of shepherds, — 
40 
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“« Come thou, O king, and bring thy pipe all smooth 
And sweet as honey curling round thy lips, 
For I by love to Hades down am drawn ; 
I, Daphnis, he, who tended here his kine. 
Now let the thorns and brambles violets bear ; 
Narcissus now shall on the cedar bloom, 
Let pines bear pears, — or let the sea drown all, — 
Since Daphnis dies, — and let the deer hunt hounds, 
And owls out-sing the warbling nightingales.’ 
Thus much he said; and Aphrodite wished 
To raise his head; at once his breath was gone, 
And swiftly down death’s river Daphnis sped ; 
Its eddies whirled away one to the muses dear 
And by the nymphs beloved.” 


When Daphnis lived, I think, must have been the golden age so 
often mentioned by the poets, fabled to have been in Saturn’s reign, 
though in reality it was when nature, its animals and trees, its 
streams and mountains, sympathized with man in his triumphs 
and his reverses, and when the gods did not refuse him their 
companionship. 

The Latins, with, I believe, their descendants of whatever 
tongue in modern Europe, and the English also, have often tried 
to reproduce in their several languages the pastorals of this Sicilian 
Greek, or to compose others more or less resembling them. Virgil, 
with less vigor and originality, but with a more artistic eye, has 
left us bucolics which we would not willingly let die. Pope and 
Spenser have given us sentimentalities and court shepherds instead 
of genuine feeling and sketches from real life. Milton and Virgil 
have both honored Theocritus, in that each has left us a character- 
istic pastoral, modelled after Theocritus’ first idyl. Spenser also 
had this idyl in view when he wrote his ‘ Eclogue on the Death of 
Sir Philip Sidney,’ as had also Moschus when he wrote his ‘ Epi- 
taph on Bion.’ 

Concerning Virgil’s tenth Eclogue, it may be said that Gallus, 
about whom it was written, did not die of his love for Lycoris; 
that the Eclogue follows too closely the idyl of which it is a sort of 
copy; and that a Roman general, though a poet, as Gallus was, 
would scorn to become, as represented, “ A guardian of a flock or a 
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trimmer of the vine; to cut the name of his love in the tender 
bark of the trees and watch the growth of the letters as the trees 
increase in size.” 

Milton’s mind, like Camoéns’, was deeply imbued with a love of 
the classics and with classic lore. The Portuguese poet is so 
devout a Catholic and so good a pagan withal, that in the ‘ Lusiad’ 
the gods of Olympus and the Holy Trinity exercise, without seem- 
ing conflict, joint control over the destinies of mankind. In 
Camoéns’ poetry, as in Milton’s, especially in his ‘ Lycidas,’ there 
is mingled a profusion of scriptural with classical allusions. Some 
object to these allusions as pedantry, though to me it seems not 
so, but rather a very natural thing that they who have spent years 
in the company of the Latin and the Greek poets should show in 
their writings what society they have frequented. When artists 
shall return from Italy and betray no admiration for the paintings 
and statues they have seen there ; when architects shall come back 
from a journey through Europe with no drawings in their sketch- 
books of traceries, windows, and cornices from Norman chateaux 
and old cathedrals; when children shall come home to the city 
from the fields in June and bear with them no flowers in their 
hands, — it might even be added when the scientist shall come out 
of a meeting of his association and not talk of atoms and evolution, 
— then we may expect to find in our poets no references to Greek 
literature. 

Milton might well say to Theocritus, in reference to his 
‘Lycidas’ when compared with ‘ Daphnis,’ “ The strain I heard 
was of a higher mood.” The theme at the touch of his genius rises 
at once to a more spiritual plane ; fondly for a time the poet may 
linger among the myths of a bygone civilization, calling now upon 
the muses, on Alpheus and Arethusa, on the rivers, vales, and 
flowers, to give him such consolation as they can, and, “so to 
interpose a little ease,” lets his ‘‘ vain thoughts dally with fond sur- 
mise,” soon, we know, will break in that loftier strain, 

“Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 


For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor.” 
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Love, or else rough jokes and banter, form the staple of the 
shepherds’ songs of Theocritus. The third idyl is a serenade. 





“T sing to Amaryllis while my goats 
Upon the mountains feed, in Tityrus’ care. 
O Tityrus, well beloved, tend thou my goats, 
And towards the fountain drive; driving beware 
The he-goat, lest he butt you with his horn. 
O lovely Amaryllis, why no more 
Dost call thy lover to thy shady grot? 
Seems he when near to thee, flat-nosed, long-chinned ? 
Thy hate, full soon, will make him drown himself. 
Ten apples here I bring; I picked them where 
Thou badst; ten more to-morrow I will fetch. 
See, how I’m grieved in heart! O would I were 
The humming-bee that flies within thy cave, 
Across the vines and ferns to where thou liest.” 


The fourth idyl opens like Virgil’s third :— 


“*QO shepherd, whose these kine? Philon’s indeed ?’ 
‘No, AZgon’s; but he gave them me to feed.’ 
‘ Towards eve you slyly milk them all, I see.’ 
‘Oh, no! My master always keeps his eye on me.’ ” 





A favorite way with these rustics whom Virgil has imitated, 
when vying with each other in song, is for one to begin with two 
extempore verses; his rival follows with two others containing a 
similar or a contrasted sentiment. It reminds one somewhat of 
“capping verses.” The following, from the fifth idyl, will serve as 
examples : — 


“* The muses me, far more than Daphnis, heed ; 
And soon two goats of mine for them shall bleed.’ 
‘ And dearly me Apollo loves ; lo, here, 
A lamb for him I feed; his feast draws near.’ 
‘Milking my goats, —they all had twins but two, — 
My girl spied me, and cried, “I pity you.” ’ 
‘ Alas! though Lacon fills with cheese his press, 
He still has time for courting, none the less.’ { 
‘A pail and bowl of cypress wood, I own, 
Well carved, and keep them for my girl alone.’ 
‘A shepherd dog that loves the wolves to tear, 
I ’ll give my boy, those pests away to scare.’” 
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Again one shepherd sings, in the eighth idyll : — 


“ O wolf, I pray, my pets, the tender lambkins, spare ; 
Harm not the little boy, who has these sheep in care. 
O Tiger, can you lie there, stretched out, fast asleep? 
A child cannot, alone, his flock in safety keep. 
My sheep and goats, cease not the tender grass to shear; 
When it shall grow again, you’ll have enough, — ne’er fear. 
Then feed away, my ewes, upon the flowery leas ; 
Your milk shall feed the lambs, or else be turned to cheese.” 


His friend responds : — 


“ Me from her grot, of late, a dark-browed maid espied, 
While driving past my cows ; ‘O pretty boy,’ she cried. 
Yet no rude word to her in turn I deigned to say, 

But looking down and silent, trudged along the way. 
Sweetly the cattle low, their breath is sweet to me, 

And sweet in summer time, by running streams to be. 
The acorns grace the oaks, apples the drooping boughs, 
The cow admires her calf, the herdsman too his cows.” 


Three friends were walking along a road together toa harvest 
festival; they met young Lycidas from Crete. A single glance 
sufficed to show he was a herdsman: over his shoulders hung a 
shaggy, untanned goatskin ; a ragged jacket was strapped around 
his chest; a knotty club wasin his hand. With a merry twinkle in 
his eye and a smile on his lips, he addressed. the travellers. Of 
course they had to have a singing match. Lycidas said, referring 
to his friend Tityrus, — 


“ And he shall sing how once a cedar chest confined 
A goatherd still alive, so bade a wicked king — 
How to that prison sweet the flat-nosed bees soon flew, 
And honey culled from sweetest flowers him daily fed — 
Cometes, lucky thou! such happy lot was thine ; 
Thou in the chest wast shut and thou on honey-comb 
Still feeding didst abide for one revolving year — 
O ’mong the living now couldst thou be found, 
How gladly would I tend thy goats upon the hills, 
Hearing thy voice; whilst thou, beneath the oaks or pines, 
Divine Cometes, wouldst recline and sweetly sing.” 


The spot is then described where the festival was afterwards 
held, — 
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“ There we rejoicing lay on couches deep 
Of fragrant reeds spread o’er some fresh dipped twigs. 
Then in the air above our heads there waved 
The poplar and the elm; a sacred stream 
Near by dashed tumbling from a naiad’s grot, 
While ’mid the shady tops incessantly 
The locusts made a din. The katydid 
From far among the tangled brambles chirped ; 
The larks and finches sang; the turtle cooed, 
And tawny bees kept buzzing round a spring. 
Of summer and of autumn all things smelled — 
Pears at our feet and apples at our side 
Of many kinds were spread. Down to the ground 
The laden branches bent, with damsons filled. 
A cask full four years old for us was broached.” 


Affection of various kinds and degrees is to be met with in 
these idyls, passion ranging from the refined to the sensual, and 
down sometimes to the beastly. It has often seemed to me that 
were I asked to point out in what respects classic literature differs 
from the modern, I should say in respect to love (as between man 
and woman), and in respect to their intellectual and their zsthetic 
views of nature in physics, perhaps, and thirdly, in their love of 
nature. 

Observation of natural phenomena had not been quickened with 
them as with us, and so no sufficient data had been accumulated 
by them to form a proper basis for induction and theory, though 
theorizing on what data they had was wilder, if possible, with them 
than with us. The conception of law, as reigning through all 
parts of the universe and controlling all its workings, had dawned 
on the minds of hardly any of them, except perhaps their astrono- 
mers and some philosophers. 

The passion of love, simple and dignified, the sweet outgrowth 
of a healthy nature, we must believe existed among them, especially 
in the heroic ages, for their literature exhibits it, in the characters 
of Hector and Andromache, Ulysses and Penelope, Antigone and 
Hzmon. But that romantic passion known as love in the middle 
ages, or refined and more spiritual, as portrayed in modern poetry 
and our best novels, better still as often exemplified among our own 
acquaintances, love as an ideal sentiment, tender, devout, passion- 
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ate, and lasting, —love like that of Orpheus for Eurydice, or of 
Daphnis for the naiad, — seems to have been rare among the Greeks 
even in the time of Pericles, and was unknown to Theocritus. 

In the Latin as in the Greek communities, we know that the 
condition of women deteriorated as their civilization developed and 
degenerated. Must we run the same course? Shall we Ameri- 
cans, as some writers would suggest we must — we who have thus 
far lived in simple innocence, idiots that we were, with an ideal of 
womanhood so high that we dispensed with many old-world con- 
ventionalities, — shall we now don an outside polish to conceal our 
inward filthiness ? make use of and listen to words and phrases of 
double meaning, or else with no meaning at all? 

In Theocritus’ fourteenth idyl, A®schines, on meeting with 
Thyonicus, asks, — 


“What ’s the matter? I’ve missed you so long. III at ease, 
you say? Ah! that explains your uncut beard and unkempt locks. 
The lovely Cynisca flouts your love? You’re nearly crazy? Tell 
us how it was.” 


Thyonicus replies, — 


“Four of us friends had a feast,— chickens, a sucking pig, 
oysters and wine. Each had to name his choice. When I 
named mine, Cynisca, though she was sitting there before me, paid 
no attention to me, said not a word.— One of the knowing ones 
then sang a song, known (in the neighborhood) as ‘The Wolf 
Song.’ Then I saw how matters stood. She listened, blushed, and 
soon burst into tears like a raw girl by her mother’s side. ‘Wolf’ 
is the name of that dandy who lives near by her, — some think the 
fellow handsome! I could n’t bear it. You know my temper. I 
drew back and hit her twice, right in the face, and cried out, ‘I 
don’t please you then any more! Go, toy with your new lover.’ 
Then gathering up the folds of her skirts, swift as a swallow, noise- 
lessly she glided from the room. That was three weeks ago. I’ve 
done nothing since, — don’t even stop the weeds from growing in 
the garden by my door. Wolf has her now, all tohimself— And 
I — I’m wretched —and shall go off somewhere to enlist.” 


These shepherds nourish a suspicion that those who live in 
cities despise the country and country life; have a feeling that 
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they are “too aristocratic” for them. In the second idyl a herds- 
man laments thus, — 


“ Eunica laughed when I to kiss her tried, 
And cutting words she spake —‘ Away from me! 
Think you I’m kissed by every country swain? 
I can’t bear rustics, — city beaux I ’ll have. 
Kiss not my pretty mouth e’en in your dreams. 
What looks! and when you speak, what stupid talk! 
How smooth your beard! What silky hair you have! 
Your lips are pimpled, and your hands are black. 
Oh! faugh! away! I fear to catch the itch!’” 


The sad lover calls to mind his locks, curling like parsley 
around his head; his fair forehead, dark brows, blue eyes, sweet 
mouth, and pleasant voice, and that all the women in the moun- 
tains call him handsome. Then the proud recollection of the 
high honors in which shepherds were held in days of old, traditions 
perhaps of a time when his Aryan ancestors pastured their cattle 
by the Danube or the Oxus, came to his mind. 


“She scorns me, for I tend the herds; she never knew 
How Zeus’ great son amid these valleys fed his flocks ; 
How Cypris for a herdsman saved, and drove his herd 
To graze among the Phrygian hills; Adonis too 
’Mid groves of oak she kissed, ’mid groves of oak she wept. 
Endymion who was he? For him Selene loved 
Though tending kine; Olympus left, she came 
In secret to a grove, and slumbered by his side.” 


The Epithalamium of Helen in the eighteenth idyl is tender and 
delicate in sentiment, a model of its kind : — 


“ The house of Menelaus, golden-haired, 
Some maids once sought, their locks with roses decked, 
And round his bridal chamber formed a dance. 
Of Sparta’s maidens they the fairest twelve — 
With glancing feet they all beat time and sang 
So loud the halls resounded with their hymn. 


For we were playmates all; fresh from the bath 
With her we raced along Eurotas’ banks. 


Though four times sixty maidens then, not one 
Was faultless found, when placed by Helen’s side.” 
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“*O fair and beauteous maid, a matron now, 
We to our sport in blooming fields shall go, 
And garlands pluck exhaling odors sweet. 
Oft shall we think of thee, as yeanling kids 
Regret their mothers’ loss.” 


Dwellers in mountains live a rough kind of life. Contact 
with nature in its sterner aspects, storm and snow, endless forest 
and savage beasts; a scanty subsistence got with difficulty, and 
often wanting at that; little intercourse with their kind ; low cabins 
and primitive clothing, — all these things tend to make of them a 
wild, rude race, of sudden and violent passions. Of some such 
type, in the eyes of the cultivated Greeks, were the mountaineers 
whom they met with as they voyaged around the Mediterranean, — 
Cyclops, one-eyed men, they were said to be by the poets, creatures 
of gigantic size. When outwitted by strangers, they had a ready 
resort to violence. They passed the day, with their sheep, on the 
mountains ; the night in caves in the rocks, wherein they drove 
their sheep, and slept beside them. 

The bucolic poets are fond of representing these uncouth mon- 
sters as pining for Galatea, a sea-nymph, whom they cannot catch, 
though they gladly would, while she carelessly sports in the splash- 
ing waves. Forced to sue where he cannot compel, Polyphemus, 
in Ovid’s story, beholds his favored rival, the young Acis, seated 
by Galatea, near the shore. Fired with rage and jealousy, he 
hurls a fragment of the mountain at the youth, who tries in vain to 
escape, and is crushed to death. From his blood there springs at 
once a stream that, from the foot of Mt. Aétna, still flows down to 
the shore to meet its beloved sea. 

In Theocritus’ sixth idyl, Daphnis, speaking to the Cyclops, 
says :— 

“ O Polyphemus, Galatea pelts your flocks 
With apples, calling you a goatherd lacking love ; 
And you, alas! alas! not heeding her, sit there 
And play your flute ; and now, just look, she hits the dog, 
That follows you to guard your sheep ; he barks away 
Still looking at the waters, where reflected, see 
His image, keeping pace with him along the beach. 
4! 
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Call him, I pray, away, lest rushing ’gainst the maid 

Just stepping from the brine, he graze her tender skin. 

This way and that she flutters like the thistledown 

Borne onward by the breezes, — parched by the fervent heat; 
And when you seek, she shuns you ; scorn her, she pursues.” 





In his eleventh idyl, Theocritus declares that no cure, plaster, 
or unguent has been found as a remedy for love, except minstrelsy, 
—a thing pleasant for man, but hard for him to gain — 


““°T was thus that Cyclops best did ease his pain, 
That Polypheme whom Galatea loved. 
With apples nor with roses did he woo, 
But mad with love, paid heed to nothing else. 
Often his sheep, at night, came home alone 
From pasture, —he of Galatea sang, 
And pined away upon the weedy beach. 
A cure he found at last; a rocky cliff 
His seat, he sang and gazed upon the deep. 


“¢ Fair Galatea, why your lover scorn? 
I loved you, maiden, when my mother came 
With you to pluck the buds of hyacinths 
Upon the mountain’s side; I was your guide. 
From that time on you’ve never left my thoughts, 
For that you care not, —no, by Zeus, —a whit. 
And why you shun me, well I know, dear girl; 
Because a bushy eye-brow hangs o’er all 
My face, stretching from ear to ear — one eye 
Beneath it lurks, — one nostril shades my lip. 


“« Ah me! had I been formed with gills at birth, 
Down would I dive to seek you, kiss your hand, 
If not your mouth, and bring you lilies white, 
Or blooming poppies with their petals red.’ 





“*O Cyclops, Cyclops, where have flown your wits ? 
Should you some baskets weave, or herbage cut, 
To feed your lambs, far saner would you grow?’ 
Thus, singing, Polyphemus soothed his pain, 

And better fared, than had he spent his gold.” 


In the thirteenth idyl the story of Hylas is told — 


“ O Nicias, not for us alone, as once we thought, 
Was love begot, whatever god his father was ; 
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Not first to us, whose eyes few morrows shall behold, 

Did beauty beauteous seem ; e’en that stout-hearted one, 
Amphytrion’s son, whom lions frightened not 

When rushing fierce upon him, loved a pretty boy, 

The charming Hylas, him who wore the curling locks. 

As sire his son he kindly taught him all those things 
Which him had made beloved by all, and made him great. 
His side he never left, at noon or eventide, 

That like his high ideal, the boy in time might prove, 
True image of himself, moulded to perfect man.” 


Hylas went with Hercules on the Argonautic expedition ; the third 
day from port they stopped on the shores of the Propontis, and. 
landed for rest and provisions. Hylas went to bring water for 


their supper, 

“ And soon a spring he spied 
In some low ground ; around it many rushes grew, 
The sea-green celandine and tender maiden hair ; 
Witchgrass and parsley throve in tufts throughout the mead, 
Just in the fountain’s midst the nymphs had formed a dance, 
The sleepless nymphs whose power the shepherd fills with dread — 
And Hylas, bending over, dipped in the spring his pail, 
When suddenly, the nymphs all sprang and caught his hand, 
Love for the Argive boy had so enthralled their souls. 
Forward at once he fell below its surface dark, 
As when a falling star shoots downward through the gloom, 
And in the ocean plunges ; loud a captain calls 
‘Spread all your canvas, boys, a breeze is coming on.’ 
Upon their knees the nymphs now hold the weeping boy, 
With tender words, caresses, try to soothe his grief, 
While Hercules dismayed, for Hylas seeks in vain. 
Three times he ‘ Hylas’ shouted, straining chest and throat, 
Thrice by the boy that shout was heard; a feeble cry 
Up from the waters rose, and yet far off it seemed — 
As when a lion, shaggy-maned, afar off hears 
A fawn upon the mountain whinny, from his lair 
He dashes off to taste a meal already served, 
So Hercules ranged round amid the pathless woods, 
And grieving for the boy ran swiftly to and fro.” 


“Wretched are they that love.” The “ Argo” waited for Her- 
cules, its sails flapping; still he came not. His companions soon 
began to revile him as a deserter; they sailed away on their course, 
and Hercules had to go on foot to Colchis and to inhospitable 
Phocis. 
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The second idyl is no pastoral scene, but represents a maiden 
maddened by jealousy, all afire with a fierce passion for her false 
lover, whose return to her she tries to compass by charms and by 
magic rites carried on under the light of the full moon. Twirling 
her magic wheel, to which she has bound a bird called the “ wry- 
neck,” —a wheel thus supposed to have power to draw the souls of 
men along with it, — every now and then she repeats the refrain : 
“ O wheel, draw that man to my house.” Her passionate earnest- 
ness, her vindictiveness, as she turns her face up to the moon, 
which she addresses, at times remind one of Medea, or of Dido 
when she invokes curses on AEneas and his posterity. Indeed, 
Virgil has imitated this idyl in the latter half of his seventh 
eclogue, and has evidently modelled after it many lines in the 
fourth book of the ‘ Aéneid.’ 

“Tn silence rests the ocean; silent the breezes rest ; 
No silence calms the torture, raging in my breast. 


’Gainst him I burn with fury, who poor me betrayed, 
A woman fierce and wretched, once a happy maid. 


“ Thou Moon, that shinest brightly, hear, O goddess, me! 
And Hecate too, the dreadful, whom the jackals flee 
When creeping ’mongst the corpses, stained with human gore, — 
O, thou infernal Hecate, aid me evermore. 


“ Me has he now forgotten? Who is his delight ? 
With magic I will try him; scorns he then my might, 
The gates of Fate and Hades, trembling he shall gain ; — 
For in this chest lurk poisons, fit to work his bane.” 


A wrong impression would be left on the mind, should I not 
emphasize what has already been mentioned, that all of these idyls 
are not of a pastoral nature. Several of them are epics relating 
the deeds of heroes, — Hercules slaying the Lion, The Infant Her- 
cules strangling the Serpents in his Cradle, The Dioscuri. But I 
confess that while these pieces find many admirers, and praise is 
undoubtedly due them, in some of them so realistic is the descrip- 
tion of writhing muscles, flowing blood, mangled features, and 
yawning flesh-wounds, that [ am not captivated by the picture, 
while I admire the power of the artist. 
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Nothing strikes me more forcibly in reading these idyls than 
the extent to which they have influenced other writers in ancient and 
in modern times. Here I seem to have discovered the storehouse 
whence many of the poets, and some of them poets of no little 
originality, have drawn the raw material for their own productions, 
have obtained hints, ideas, rough drafts, for their own composi- 
tions, to be filled up as taste and fancy dictated. Virgil's combat 
between Dares and Entellus was taken in part from the twenty- 
third book of the Iliad; another part as surely was taken from the 
2nd idyl of Theocritus, describing the bloody combat of Castor 
and Pollux with Amycus and Lynceus. 

The stream of pastoral poetry traced through Virgil, touching 
Ovid and Horace, leads one at last up to Theocritus, one of the 
original springs of song. Following it down still farther, you see 
it water Tasso’s lovely slopes, impart a fresher hue to many a spot 
where Spenser sings, Ben Jonson, Milton also, Gray, Littleton, 
Shenstone, Pope, Cowper, and Thomson, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson, Bryant, too; and perhaps in some less obvious way it 
may have contributed an additional charm to Allan Ramsay’s, 
Burns’s, and even Shakespeare’s rustic scenes. 

The question has been asked, for whom and in what ages has 
“pastoral poetry” been written? I answer only once, by Theocri- 
tus, to be a delight to all succeeding times. Those who ask this 
question may answer it further for themselves in this way: it is 
for luxurious nations in their decay. In effect, they may say that 
the Syracusan poets were the last sunset flush on the golden sky 
of the culture of the Greeks, who had themselves two centuries 
before passed the meridian of their glory in politics, art, and litera- 
ture, but whose poetry long afterward had a charm for men’s 
souls. The Latin authors, who often amused themselves and 
pleased their patrons by imitating this kind of composition, lived 
in the very acme of Roman culture, when their power, wealth, and 
luxury were at its highest, but their taste already showed signs of 
degeneracy. The old themes had then become hackneyed. The 
works of the great writers of old were accessible to all who wished 
to read. Homer and Euripides, Alczeus and Sappho, stood in the 
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way of young writers, making a reputation hard to be gained in 
some directions. The young Virgil, not yet prompted by influence 
and patriotism to sing the deeds of the hero whose descendants 
were to build Rome, found pleasant pastime in writing in the man- 
ner of the bucolic poets his eclogues; their lackwf originality and 
reality, the unpenetrating taste of his countrymen, pleased easily 
with their eloquence and finish, did not notice. 

At various times, also, in the history of English literature, when 
poetry had become shallow and artificial, when poets and their 
patrons lived too remote from nature, confined to cities and devo- 
tees of pleasure, the wearisomeness of their lives and monotony 
of their poetry have driven men to turn fondly to supposed scenes 
of country life, —a life whose discomforts they had not felt, whose 
delights they often fancied they knew. Imagination lent its charm 
to pictures, the truthfulness of which no one cared to test, and so 
pastorals became the fashion; the geography of Arcadia and Eng- 
land gets confounded ; Tityrus, Daphnis, Galatea, and Amaryllis, 
with many other Greek shepherds, are transplanted to English soil, 
till one gets sick of the very names of shepherd and shepherdess, 
especially when allegory is introduced, and when the simple swains 
discuss politics and abstruse metaphysical subjects and religious 
dogmas. 

Such remarks may indeed be true enough, when the pastorals 
referred to are not originals, but copies only. Still, contact with 
nature, a genuine love for it, we believe, is always healthful, for 
mind as well as body. When Theocritus and Burns give us views 
of rural life, their genuineness and their worth stand on a level, 
while they are the despair of all imitators. 

I, for one, feel grateful to this Syracusan poet. His pictures of 
nature are simple, and will always be interesting. Though Words- 
worth and Emerson have sung to us subtler strains of nature, with 
reference to Theocritus, we can heartily repeat Moschus’ lament 
for Bion : —- 


“O thrice regretted, who shall touch thy pipe ? 
Who on its reeds shall rashly set his lips ? 
For still they savor of thy lips and breath, 
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And echo ’mid its quills repeats thy song. 
To Pan I bear thy pipe; e’en he may fear 
To blow it, lest he prove unworthy thee. 


“ Grim fate o’ertakes us all. Stung by thy loss, 
Wi I mourn thy death, O, so could I, 
As Orpheus, down to Hades go¥as once} 
Ulysses or Alcides, I would haste 
To Pluto’s home, to see thee ; shouldst thou sing 
To Pluto, gladly would I listen. Sing 
Proserpine Sicilian songs; for she, 

Sicilian, sported on th’ AEtnaean shores 

And loved the Dorian song. Thy strain 

Will welcome be. To Orpheus once she gave 
Eurydice, back rushing to his arms ; 

So might she send thee, Bion, to thy hills. 

O could I tune the vocal reeds aright 

How gladly would I pipe to Dis for thee.” 


Foshua Kendall. 





_ 


GREEK TRAITS IN WALT WHITMAN. 


WHEN the statement was made by Mr. J. A. Symonds that 
Walt Whitman is the most Greek of modern poets, there was no 
small astonishment and wonder in the land. After the host of 
poets who aimed and failed to reproduce the spirit of the Greek, 
how can success have come to this bard of most un-Hellenic ideals ? 
After Milton’s Dorian lute, after Keats’ and Swinburne’s Lydian 
melodies, after Tennyson’s piping pastoral lays and plaintive 
elegies, who is this that Apollo should love him more than all? 
Yet Whitman has some traits that are thoroughly Greek. 

Homeric is his treatment of common objects. As the Homeric 
civilization is vividly depicted in the poems of Homer, so the 
modern world might, were all other pictures wanting, still be 
traced in outline in ‘Leaves of Grass.’ Steamers steam through 
the poems. The jostle, the bustle of Mannahatta’s streets lives in 
the lines. The fishermen, the carpenters, laborers, the President, 
are seen at their several tasks. And why is the sight less poetic 
than when Homer shows us his heroines sweeping and scrubbing, 
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lighting fires, setting the supper-table? Nausicaa immersed in 
the business of wash-day is one of the most charming pictures of 
all literature. ‘Ah, but,” one will say, “in the hands of the mas- 
ter common things take on a magic glow and are transformed into 
a world of beauty.” Precisely so; and thus under the spell of 
Whitman’s intense ideality there lives a noble dignity even in 
things most mean. 


“ You flagged walks of the cities! you strong curbs at the edges ! 

You ferries! you planks and posts of wharves! you timber-lined sides! you distant 
ships! 

You rows of houses! you window-pierced fagades ! you roofs! 

You porches and entrances! you copings and iron guards ! 

You windows whose transparent shells might expose so much ! 

You doors and ascending steps! you arches! 

You gray stones of interminable pavements! you trodden crossings ! 

From all that has touched you I believe you have imparted to yourselves, and now 
would impart the same secretly to me, 

From the living and the dead you have peopled your impassive surfaces, and the 
spirits thereof would be evident and amicable with me.” 


In the treatment of nature, Whitman again has the Greek 
standpoint. Nature exists for man, and is of interest only when 
it contributes to the soul-life. His landscape scenes are often 
extremely beautiful, but are always held subordinate to human 
passion. 


“ Warble me now for joy of lilac-time, (returning in reminiscence,) 
Sort me O tongue and lips for Nature’s sake, souvenirs of earliest summer. 
Gather the welcome signs, (as children with pebbles or stringing shells,) 
Put in April and May, the hylas croaking in the ponds, the elastic air, 
Bees, butterflies, the sparrow with its simple notes, 
Bluebird and darting swallow, nor forget the high-hole flashing his golden wings, 
The tranquil sunny haze, the clinging smoke, the vapor, 
Shimmer of waters with fish in them, the cerulean above, 
All that is jocund and sparkling, the brooks running, 
The maple woods, the crisp February days and the sugar-making, 
The robin where he hops, bright-eyed, brown-breasted, 
With musical clear call at sunrise and again at sunset, 
Or flitting among the trees of the apple-orchard, building the nest of his mate, 
The melted snow of March, the willow sending forth its yellow-green sprouts, 
For springtime is here, the summer is here! And what is this in it and from it? 
Thou soul unloosen’d—the restlessness after I know not what ; 
Come, let us lag here no longer, let us be up and away! 
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O if one could but fly like a bird! 

O to escape —to sail forth as in a ship! 

To glide with thee O soul, o’er all, in all, as a ship o’er the waters; 

Gathering these hints, the preludes, the blue sky, the grass, the morning drops of 
dew, 

The lilac-scent, the bushes with dark green heart-shaped leaves, 

Wood-violets, the little delicate pale blossoms called innocence, 

Samples and sorts not for themselves alone, but for their atmosphere, 

To grace the bush I love, —to sing with the birds, 

A warble for joy of lilac-time, returning in reminiscence.” 


Seldom indeed does a Greek stop even a moment to portray 
the beauties of natural scenery; he usually condenses his descrip- 
tion into a word. Ithaca is “rugged,” and that is about all Homer 
tells us. The longer passages of description which I have found 
in Homer illustrate this prominent feature of all Greek poetry, — 
the complete subordination of the thought of nature to the thought 
of man. 


“ And stepping landward from the violet sea 
He went until he found a grotto large, 
Where dwelt the fair-tressed nymph; within he found her. 
A generous fire was blazing on her hearth 
And smell of fissile cedar burning breathed 
O’er all the isle; within full sweetly singing, 
Plying the loom she wove with golden shuttle. 
About the grotto grew a sturdy forest, 
Alder and poplar and sweet-smelling cypress. 
There dwelt the broad-winged birds in drowsy ease, 
Both owls and hawks and rooks of the chatt’ring tongue, 
Sea-birds who find their living in the sea. 
And ’round the hollow grotto stretched its length 
A sturdy vine with purple clusters glowing ; 
Near by four founts of sun-lit water flowed 
Starting together, — then turned diverse ways. 
And tender meads of violet and parsley 
Bloomed all around. E’en were he an immortal 
Who came and saw he ’d wonder and rejoice. 
Still stood the Guide divine in admiration.” 


Thus the objects of nature. In the case of the human body, 
however, it is different. That is regarded by the Greek and by 
Whitman alike as something more than merely a bit of the exter- 
nal world brought under our control. It is a part of the self. It 
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is the outward expression of the soul which is divine. So the gods 
of Greece became ideals for the sculptor’s art, and beauty of form 
was conceived as the expression of spiritual loveliness. So the 
ever-fresh Greek admiration for the human form. Whitman draws 
very near to the Greek in his conception of physical beauty as not 
lying in the face especially, but rather in the stature and propor- 
tions of the frame; even in a woman it is stature which is most 
admired by Homer, while his gods and heroes are of massive build. 
In truth, the gods of eld, brought down to earth and possessed of 
those healthy, hearty bodies, are own brothers to the men and 
women of Whitman’s song, who with their healthy, hearty bodies 
are raised to the height of divinity. The two poets, working in 
opposite directions, bring their creatures to a common realm in 
mid-air, and Achilles and Whitman’s “average man” meet; for in 
both Homer and Whitman there is a sustained religious fervor 
which elevates and ennobles human life. It is stronger, though, 
in Whitman. 


“ Was somebody asking to see the soul? 
See your own shape and countenance, persons, substances, beasts, the trees, the run- 
ning rivers, the rocks and sands. 
All hold spiritual joys and afterwards loosen them ; 
How can the real body ever die and be buried?” 


Thus far we have found Whitman Homeric in his treatment of 
things; but it is in his general attitude toward life and the universe 
that he is especially Greek in spirit. 

How many of those poets who have tried to imitate the Greek 
have thought to sing a ‘ Song of Joys’? Yet joy was the key-note 
of that bright Hellenic life whose happy charm still holds our 
hearts. Joy in the bodily senses ; mere animal joy in living; joy 
in the exercise of art; joy in the contemplation of beauty in mind 
and matter, — that is Greek truly. Whitman runs the scale of joys 
from the animal up through the purely spiritual in one glorious 
thanksgiving hymn. 


‘*O the gleesome saunter over fields and hillsides! 
The leaves and flowers of the commonest weeds, the moist fresh stillness of the 
woods, 
The exquisite smell of the earth at daybreak, and all through the forenoon. 
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Yet O my soul supreme ! 

Know’st thou the joys of pensive thought ? 

Joys of the free and lonesome heart, the tender gloomy heart? 

Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit bow’d, yet proud, the suffering and the struggle ? 

The agonistic throes, the ecstasies, joys of the solemn musings day or night? 

Joys of the thought of Death, the great spheres Time and Space? 

Prophetic joys of better, loftier love’s ideals, the divine wife, the sweet, eternal, per- 
fect comrade? 

Joys all thine own, undying one, joys worthy thee O soul?” 


I have said that joy is for the Greek the key-note of life; yes, 
but not of death. Garlands are scattered in profusion; but we 
are never suffered to forget that garlands will fade. Most exquisite 
is the perfume of the flowers, but they are twined about a bier. 
Death! bitter Death! and no hope. That is the burden of 
Homer’s sigh in that marvellously beautiful passage where mankind 
is compared to the leaves which bloom and fade; that is the burden 
of those elegies of Mimnermus, — so touching and beautiful a sad- 
ness has seldom been voiced; that is the burden of bucolic song, — 
mightier than Aphrodite is Persephone for all that is beautiful is 
hers. But Whitman, in the rapture of Christian faith, sings in tri- 
umph the joy of Death, the port that opens to the seas of God. 

In the same way he has enlarged the Greek idea of democracy. 
We think of the frank goodfellowship, the equality, the proud indi- 
viduality of the Homeric kings, and call it the germ of the world’s 
democracy ; of the slave population of these kings we don’t think 
at all. Whitman takes in this slave population, and classes lower 
still, and admits them into the charmed circle of loving comrade- 
ship forever. The Greek democratic spirit is his. He simply 
extends it: to include all. 

That he did include all is the necessary outcome of the most 
Greek of Whitman’s characteristics, — namely, his Greek love of 
proportion, his moderation. Without including all, his sympathy 
were not perfect. The undév ayav made him all things to all men ; 
a scholar, a laborer, a tradesman, a tramp,—he is brother and 
equal to any and all. Like the wily Ulysses, he will turn his hand 
to anything with the most engaging versatility. From this very 
versatility he was able to see things in their true proportions, and, 
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as a result, there arises his great simplicity of character and speech, 
which is one of the mighty moving forces of his personality. How 
shall I illustrate this trait, and how compare it with the naive child- 
likeness of Homer’s verse? One easily perceives the resemblance, 
yet it is not easy to give any definite illustrations. But everybody 
knows Homer’s simple charm ; let these suffice to show Whitman’s : 


“ When I heard the learn’d astronomer, 
When the proofs, the figures, were ranged in columns before me, 
When I was shown the charts and the diagrams to add, divide, and measure them, 
When I sitting heard the astronomer when he lectured with much applause in the 
lecture-room, 
How soon unaccountable I became tired and sick, 
Till rising and gliding out I wander’d off by myself 
In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 
Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars.” 


“ Beginning my studies the first step pleas’d me so much, 
The mere fact consciousness, these forms, . . . the senses, eyesight, love, 
The first step I say awed me and pleas’d me so much, 
I have hardly gone and hardly wish’d to go any farther, 
But stop and loiter all the time to sing it in ecstatic songs.” 


Here is that absence of art which is, after all, the highest art, and 
here is one of the reasons why these poems touch the heart. 

The truth that appears most persistently throughout this study 
of Walt Whitman is that the truest imitation of a literature is 
attained by placing one’s self in the same attitude toward all 
things in which they stood who were its creators. Homer never 
grew blind from a too prolonged perusal of palimpsests. Then we 
shall have the greatest poems, when, like the Greeks, casting aside 
all that intervenes between us and reality, we stand in the pride of 
our manhood and womanhood, and héar her voice. 

Emily Christiana Monck. 
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URIEL ACOSTA. 


BY KARL GUTZKOW. 





CONCLUSION OF ACT IV. 


Oriel. Dishonoring confession, thou art not 
With more fidelity pictured on this parchment 
With these black poniards, arrows, adders’ tongues, 
Than in the red wounds here upon my breast. 
No balm will heal me of these wounds. And if 
The gentleness of Time should work a cure, 
Yet would the lingering scars not, as a warrior’s, 
Do honor to me. In my cell last night 
Methought I saw my mother. Soft and gentle, 
She sought to comfort me; and at her side, 
Glorified with a white and dazzling splendor, 
Stood Judith. I awoke. How cold the greeting 
The naked prison-walls threw back to me! 
And anger seized on me, like Galileo. 
Ha, Galileo! On the rack they forced you 
To swear the earth stood still; but when the screws 
Were slackened, then upsprang you to your feet 
And thundered at the startled cardinals 
Thy lordly words, “ And still it moves!” And this 
Thy “Still it moves!” will never leave me more ; 
But ever, ever in my ears it rings 
And echoes, “ Still it moves !’’ — “ And still it moves ! ”? — 
[ Voices of children behind the scenes, singing a psalm. | 
Ha! children’s voices! Sweet accord of souls 
That overflow with innocence! Unwittingly 
They chant the psalms of vengeance, — little children! 
Must it then be? Almighty God above! 
How is ’t to Thee, that I am writhing? Can 
No arm reach down to me out of the Void? 
Reuben (behind the scenes}. I must —let me go in to him —TI must ! 
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Uriel. That is my brother’s voice ! 
Linter REUBEN. 
Reuben. Uriel ! 
Uriel. Brother, 


Not now, before my shame. No, after it 
I need your love. 
Reuben. They would deny us to you ; 
They would rob brothers of a brother’s face. 
Leave off! I come in all our kinsmen’s name! 
We will be patient ; will not drive you on 
To recantation! Do it not for us! 
Uriel. Mother —I gave a solemn pledge to mother. 
Reuben. Tomother! Alas, to the living! Yet even she, 
With her last look, which vainly sought for thee, 
And faded dimly into eyeless night — 
Oriel. What say you? Mother dead? Our mother — dead? 
Reuben. I wrote a letter, but you got it not ; 
Therefore I made my way to you by force. 
Yes, brother, yes, our mother is no more 
Where earthly curse has power to harm. 
Uriel. Is dead ! 
And yet if through such tears a smile can steal, 
A consolation through such bitter sorrow, 
I would thank Destiny that she believed 
Me expiated, ere I really am, 
And died before I suffered what I suffer — 
Reuben. Leave off! We will remove now to the Hague, 
And seek new fortunes there — 
Oriel. ; What say you? How 
Shall I leave off? Thou knowest well my heart 
Is split in twain, and neither half is mine. 
One half my mother has returned to me ; 
The other — [ Zhe sound of the ramshorns is heard. 
Reuben (holding him back]. Judith? 
Uriel. Let go, brother! See, 
Judith’s dumb look of love is beckoning me ! 
[ He rushes toward the background. The choral ceases. The curtains at 
the back are drawn apart, disclosing the Synagogue. An elevation 
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of a few steps leads into the Tabernacle, below which a space, lighted 
by chandeliers and sconces, is seen. SANTOS, EMBDEN, and two 
Rabbis with taleds, — prayer-veils. | 
Santos. I summon thee to this tribunal, Uriel. 
Acosta! Israel awaits thy penance ! 
Reuben (struggling with himself to speak the truth]. No, brother! Judith 
— will — 
Uriel. Thou utterest 
The name which must become my destiny. 
Now, courage, coward feet! I shall ascend, 
Stealing to right nor left no envious glance 
At Jesus, Socrates, nor the fiery death 
Of Huss, to a thrice bloodier death of shame! 
[ Ascends the steps resolutely. 
Reuben. Oh, fearful turn of fateful circumstance ! 
’T is still unknown to him, what even now 
In Vanderstraten’s house must be decided. 
He recants for a mother ; death has snatched 
Her from him! For a bride, who now, perhaps, 
Is lost to him forever! 
Santos [announcing]. Hear, Igrael ! 
And rejoice, ye lands ! 
Uriel [reads from the parchment]. “I, Uriel Acosta, 
By birth a Portuguese, by faith a Jew, 
Do here before the eye of God confess 
I feel myself unworthy of His grace. 
Even as a boy I acknowledged with my lips 
The Christian creed, although my heart refused it ; 
Professing then anew the faith of Jacob 
With outward show and hypocritic semblance, 
I was nor Jew nor Christian, hated both, 
But hated above all the Jews, my people. 
I mocked all that to them alone is holy, 
And did with pleasure what the Law forbade. 
And where the strength of intellect could lend 
No show of honesty to my misdeeds, 
Drew mockery to my aid and wrote a book, 
Which Belial inspired me to devise — 
Cursed be the hand that wrote this book! Such fingers 
Would not recoil from matricide —” 
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Reuben [aside]. That lie 
Clings not to you — 

Oriel. “In-blood I dipped the pen 
Which wrote it. False is all that in my thinking 
Seems incompatible with our belief. 
And what I called the fountain of pure reason, 
Whence I advised you to give them that thirst 
To drink, — that was but water from the trough 
Of those vile beasts we ever have despised, 
Even from our fathers’ days. The very word 
Of the Most High God, even His revelation, 
Deceitfully I altered for my ends, 
Distorted sense by my profane inventions, 
And falsely tied the sayings of the prophets 
With mischievous delight to mine own lies —” 

[Can hardly continue, and sinks down fainting. The two Rabbis sup- 
port him.] 
“And, moreover —I feel myself — so abject 
In this vainglory of my own opinion, 
That by repentance I would make atonement, 
And do away the punishment which justly 
Befalls me, and the curse of separation. 
And, more, to show a spirit of deep humility, 
Not walking haughtily before my brethren, 
I will now at the portal of this Temple, 
At the door of the Synagogue, — as a penitent, — 
Lie —on—the ground! Each one of you shall raise 
His — foot — to — step — across me —as I lie—” 
: [ Sinks down. 











Reuben. What do I hear? 
Santos [takes the roll and reads|. “ At the portal of the Temple, 
At the door of the Synagogue, as a penitent, 
Lie on the ground. Each one of you shall raise 
His foot and step across me, as I lie 
Outstretched upon the threshold of the door!” 
Reuben (beside himself]. You shall not shame him so—or not alone! 
[ Rushes off. URIEL, unconscious, is carried to the rear from the Taber- 
nacle. The priests follow. Instead of music, a continuous murmur 
of prayer is audible. Jocual and Sitva walk hastily to the front.] 
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Silva. What would you do? For shame, Jochai— for shame! 
Has the overflow of fortune turned your head? 
Fochai [looking without]. Look now, thou proud one! Writhest tho 
in the dust? 
Ay, he shall hear it, — hear it in the dust, — 
That he has made an error in his reckoning! 
Thou hast recanted only for a phantom ! 
Judith is mine ; no palm of victory 
Will ever bloom to greet you in her hands ! 
[ Hurries across the Tabernacle to the rear. 
Silva [at the steps|. Ye Destinies! and are ye, then, the same 
Which hold your watch before the gate of Heaven? 
Are these flame-sworded cherubim, then, angels? 
Or are they demons from the underworld ? 
How could this happen? I lament and muse, 
While arrogance is yonder triumphing. 
[ Ascends and looks out. 
Jochai, then, seeks to be the first of all 
To step across his prostrate body. Ha! 
Unfortunate, thou, too, one day wilt fall ! 
He does ’t — he dares to — Uriel springs up — 
Staring forth terror from rebellious eyes. 
Jochai must then have told him all. See, see! 
He plucks the deeply outraged garments off — 
All flee from him! He rushes here — Fatality ! 
Believe I still thy fountain is in Heaven ? 
Enter, confounded, SANTOS, EMBDEN, the Rabbis, and the Congregation. 
Santos. Open the doors ! 
Embden. Dismiss the people! He 
Profanes the sanctuary — 
All. He blasphemes ! 


Enter URIEL, upon the Tabernacle, his garments disordered and his 
Jace distorted with passion. 
Uriel. Silence! Be silent, all of you! I know 
You all — Jochai — was’t the rich Jochai 
Who even now trod on me with his foot ? 


Silva. Bow to the will of Fate, Acosta! Soft 
And gently bear what it decrees against you. 
43 
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Oriel. Thou art De Silva — 
Santos. If thou hast recanted 
For Judith’s sake alone, God punish thee! 


She is to be Jochai’s wife. 
Uriel. Have I 
Heard rightly, then? 
Silva. Acosta, seek not how 


The bitter stress of stern necessity 
Compelled a daughter’s sacrifice. Endure it, 
Since it is so. 

Uriel [struggles to accustom himself to the news. His breast heaves and 
his eyes roll. Finally he sinks in despair upon Si.va’s 
breast]. Both? Both? O Silva! 

Both gone! I have slain myself to save the dead. 
Oh, all too mortal is mortality ! 

Santos. Thou desecrator, finish thy repentance ! 
Yet is the last atonement not fulfilled. 
Oriel. Atonement still? Listen! And still it moves / 
Silva [aside]. ‘The word of Galileo? 
Uriel. Fall, ye mountains, 
From off my breast! And thou, my tongue, be free ! 
Manacled Reason, heave thyself erect 
Once more, like Samson, with the might of death ! 
My arm shall crush your pillars on your heads. 
The blind minstrel discovers that he is 
Himself the hero, singing his own woe, 
To give dance-music to your gay carousal 
And make his song a piping to your pleasure. 
For the last time I speak — but to defy 
Your worst! That recantation was a lie ! 

Santos and Ai. Away, away with him ! 

Oriel. Oh, will ye, then, 
Deny the glorious sun with these dim tapers ? 
And do ye say the stars believe as we? 
Deem ye yourselves immortal, in your folly? 
Ye flies of a day, born in a summer night, 
And lost like nothings in eternal space ! 
And will ye bind the Spirit to words, to words 
The Eternal God —to this terrene creation, 
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Santos. 


Oriel. 


Silva. 


What human thought can hardly yet conceive? 

We will have freedom from the ancient yoke ! 

Let Reason only be the symbol of Faith! 

And if we doubt, to find the deeper truth, 

’T is better so, to seek new Gods, I say, 

Than with the old to curse, instead of pray ! 

Thou thinkest thou hast freed the thinker in thee? 

Only thy demon hast thou once more loosed. 

My demon! Ay, De Santos, — my demon ! 

I believe now on your God, — God Adonai, — 

The God who tramples his enemy like clay ; 

The God who breathes out fire between his lips ; 

The God who wreaks vengeance, even to the third generation ! 
I am a man much like this God of anger ; 

And I will serve him, your God of revenge ! [Rushes off: 
And has it come to this! Oh, I could rend 

My garments and do penance for contrition 

That my hand lent itself to such a sacrilege ! 

In the polluted temple only the warders, 

In the fall of the Faith only the priests, are guilty. 


Santos [to the Rabbis]. Akiba will determine what to do. 


We meet to-morrow at Jochai’s wedding. 


ACT V. 


The garden at Manassah’s villa. Ladies and gentlemen walk to the rear 
and ascend the platform. Enter servants crossing the stage, carrying 
golden tankards of wine on silver trays. Enter finally Jocual, richly 
dressed as a bridegroom, SILVA, and guests. 


Fochai. 


So be it, friends! To-day let Pleasure reign ! 

She stands impatient at the door and waits 

Until the indolent sun sink in the sea. 

The bowl, bedecked with roses, bids you welcome ! 
Whoso has cares shall leave them in the cup, 

And who most clings to solitude be caught 

In the eddy of the dance! And mark you this: 
Whoever lets the glowworm light his way 
Homeward at evening, and will not remain 
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Till the lark’s song, and see the purple blood 
Flush in the beautiful cheeks of the young bride 
At her first greeting as a wife, — that man 
I shall impeach of envy, in so grudging 
My triumph at the topmost height of bliss. 
Silva. Let the priests have their say before your cups ; 
The holy rite is not yet consummated. 
Fochai. Fly, fly, ye dilatory minutes, fly ! 
The hands upon the clock-face seem like arrows, 
But winged with lead, not feathers, for their flight. 
Look, look, De Silva! there she is, your niece ! 
Can you be silent still? No wondering 4h / 
At the appearance of a bride for whom 
Gems were adornment all superfluous ? 
Silva. To praise your happiness you hardly grant 
The poet’s mouth the right of wedding songs. 
What needs it, then, the stammering of my tongue? 
Enter more guests ; then JupitTH, as a bride, dressed in white, escorted by 
MANASSAH. 
Fochai. You are angry, Silva. Look at her yourself. 
Think you a woman who is full of grief 
Attires herself so festally? 
Silva. A bride 
Never attires herself; she is attired. 
Fudith. Welcome, good friends! [Zo Yochai.] The papers which you 
promised, 
They have been executed, have they not? 
Fochat. Oh, do not be so cruel to betray 
How my high happiness was won to me ! 
Fudith. Give me assurance, father, solemnly, 
That you become again what you have been ! 
Manassah. Once more am I Manassah Vanderstraten ! 
Judith. And without reservation? In the fulness 
Of the old tranquil happiness ? 
Manassah. Calm yourself, 
My child! This last act of the faithful offering 
Thou bringest me confirms all, stamps the seal 
Upon a fortune that o’ercomes me quite. 
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Fudith. 
Manassah. 


Fochai. 
Silva. 


Fudith. 


Szlva. 
Fudith. 


Silva. 


Fudith, 
Silva. 


Fudith. 
Silva. 


Come, then! We—go— 
[ About to depart, but can hardly hold herself upright. 
My child ! 
Art thou not well ? 
Leave her with me a moment here alone. 
I’1l lead her to the altar! 
[Zxit Jocual. All follow but Sitva and JuvIiTH. 


Rest a minute 
Here on the lawn. 


Not here! No, no— not here! 
Upon this seat. Look yonder! See you not 
Yon spirit with death-pallid mien ? 

Dispel 
These visionary images ! 
No; they are real ! 

Unmoving they remain before my eye — 
Unmoving only I behold your gaze. 
What! Judge yourself at your true value, Judith ! 
You should be proud of your heroic act! 
Have you seen pride in tears, De Silva, ever? 
Yes — with impatience. But control yourself — 


Know you what has befallen him ? 
Nought, and all. 


Draw a line, Judith, through this page of life. 
Since yesterday no news has reached us. First 
He sought to rest beside his mother’s grave ; 
The watchman drove him from the burial-place. 
Then he was seen by some one at his sister’s, 
Rachel Spinoza, where he used to teach 

Her son, the little Baruch, to read Greek. 

So goes he, wandering and fugitive, 

Beneath a double curse. If he be wise, 


- He feels himself too well how much he doth 


Fudith. 


Abase himself for vengeance. 
Vengeance? Oh, 


Could I but see it, the vengeance he hath sworn! 
The vengeance I invoke upon myself 

Of fate, of accident, of heaven or hell! 

For from the man we love is everything — 

Even vengeance ! — sweet. 
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Silva. 


Why, what should he avenge ? — 
The insolence of Ben Jochai’s gold? 
The noble sacrifice the daughter makes 
To save her father? Or the struggle of duty 
For three long days of sorrow? Oh, anew 
I love thee, Judith, for this deed, which springs 
Pure from thy child-heart! Thou couldst not fail thy father, — 
Couldst not! Thou art in truth my sister’s child ! 


Fudith (with brooding thoughts}. When mother died, tell me, De Silva, 


how — 
How stood my father at her grave? 
Silva. Let be! 
The old days are no more ; forget them. 
Fudith. Speak ! 
How did my father bear my mother’s loss? 
Silva. Inez de Silva —thy mother! Have we not 
Stood oft together by her monument? 
Fudith. Caught up in marble, sorrow lies asleep ! 
De Silva, tell me one thing yet, — my brother 
Perez, who died when I was but a child — 
Silva. Why do you hark back so to the old days? 
How dear your father held him, you may read 
Yonder, engraven on that graceful pillar. 
Fudith. Farewell, De Silva! 
Silva. Judith! What ails it with thee? 
Thy cheeks have lost their color — a convulsion 
Upheaves thy breast — [calling off| Bring water! — Hear 
you ?— Water ! 
Merciful Heaven! What was it, Judith? 
Fudith. Let be! 
’T is over now. 
Silva. Defer the ceremony ; 
Your strength will not sustain you. 
Enter a servant with a goblet of water. 
Fudith (motioning to the servant]. Leave it there. 


[She watches closely where the servant puts down the water. Exit servant. 


Your arm, De Silva! Lead me to the altar ! 
| Lxeunt JupirH and SILva. 
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Enter Unie, with Barucu Spinoza, who carries some flowers in his hand. 


Baruch. Uncle, how long it is since I have been 
Here in this beautiful park with you? It seems 
To me that they are holding a high festival. 
[ He leaves URIEL alone. 
Uriel [to himself |. ’T was she—in wedding garments! From those 
priests 
Whose curse I bear, she will accept a blessing ! 
If I should step between — should lay my hand, 
Heavy with the curse, upon the altar there ! 
I blame her not ; she does what I had done ; 
But him I had defied to mortal fight, 
And like a coward he cast back my gauntlet, 
And by my messenger in mockery 
Replied, “‘ We are not Portuguese hidalgoes !” 
Baruch | picking flowers here and there]. 1 heard my mother say that of 
all places 
This most you had determined to avoid. 
Furthest from it you would have fled to-day, 
Yet we have wandered here as in a dream. 
Uriel [to himself |. “We are not Portuguese hidalgoes!” No! 
We are rogues and cowards, spiritual thieves, 
Vain, empty wind-bags, trimmed with gold lace! 
Baruch. Are 
You thinking when you talk so to yourself? 
Come, uncle, let us draw conclusions. You question ; 
I have replies, and splendid ones, I think [/aughing], 
Only the questions fail. With other people 
They say that it is just the contrary. 
Uriel. Oh, do not think, my boy! Sleep like the flower 
That in its varied beauty sweetly blooms, 
And troubles not itself whose hands have made it. 
Let but thy spirit billow as the sea 
That in the pride of its deep plenitude 
Cradles itself. Remain on the high seas, 
Far from the shore where men will torture you 
With questions, — Art thou Jew, or art thou Christian? 
A Netherlander or a Portuguese ? 
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For king or people? Do you wish that one 
Or all should rule? Oh, hearken not, my boy, 
To him who questions so, but let the answer 
Rest in thy bosom! 
Baruch. Uncle, some one comes. 
May I take the flowers home for mother’s window ? 
Oriel. Throw them away, Spinoza ; they are withered 
Already in thy hand! Go home, my boy, — 
Go home now to thy mother! 
Baruch. And not you? 
Uriel. The night is falling. Go, my son, and greet 
Them all from me! 
Baruch. Shall you stay to the feast ? 
Oriel. Perhaps !— God keep thee! Go now; I will come! 
Baruch. 1 leave the flowers here, uncle. They are withered. 


Uriel (contemplating the flowers and gazing after the boy]. 


Do you know how I distinguish them, the flowers 
There on their stems and these that lie here withered ? 
Those yonder are pure thoughts, and these are notions. 
There the Creator thinks ; here man conceives. 
All the distinction lies in the perfume 
And the fresh color, in the living being. 
And so I define God as life and being ; 
For without life, indeed, and without being 
The withered flowers here are no longer flowers, — 
Only the notion still has value in them, 
Else are they nought, and quietly may die. 

[ He lets the flowers drop from his hand, 
Why don’t you laugh? When I philosophize 
You always used to smile. To-day you are 
So serious! Come early home to mother. 
We may be able yet to read some Greek. [ Exit. 
Else are they 

nought and quietly may die! 
No, clever child, though suffering and genius 
Have stamped themselves already on thy brow. 
Such dead flowers yet have oft distilled me poison, 
Death, the great balancer of all accounts, 
Death, the last issue of all reckoning! 
Jochai! Thou heart-trafficking hidalgo ! 
[Draws a pistol. 
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Present thy drafts now! They have fallen due. 
[ Zakes aim off. 
Hold still as I, when you trod me in the dust ! 
Let not an eyelash twitch, Croesus! What, still 
Breathing —a man still! Ha! 
[Lets the pistol sink to his side. 
They have exchanged 
The rings. Bootless is recantation now, 
And all revenge for nothing! Oh, 
Let no man think! Let no man think! Thine arm 
Shall lose its strength, even though thy mind grow strong. 
Ay, such a withered flower am I too; 
Only the notion still has value in me. 
So am I nought, and may renounce and die. 
[Exit from the side where he entered. 


Enter MANASSAH, SILVA, and guests; then JUDITH, JOCHAI, SANTOS, and 


Fudith. 


Fochai. 


the rest. 


Yet for a moment let me tarry here. 

Too eagerly the new throngs in upon me! 

Let me collect myself. Pray you, go before. 

It is the first wish of our wedded life. 

Unwillingly I grant it, yet I must. 

[Zo the others.| Come, friends, with me. Solitude, which 
my bride 

Has ever loved, now also claims the right 

To be the first to wish her happiness. [ Exit with the rest. 


Fudith [looks about, and then pours a powder, which she takes from her 


bosom, in the goblet of water|. Thou hast well said, De Silva, 
that my father 

Would soon find consolation. It is well ! 

[Drinks.] A monument will serve as well as I. 


Uriel [entering]. Judith, is it thou? Once again I must 


Fudith. 
Oriel. 


Seek out Jochai's wife. 
Well, it has come! [Zeans upon the bench. 
If I should now still wish to go away, 
You would not hold me back. Ay, look you, Judith, 
Before you stands your friend, blasted and burned 
To ashes, miserable, crushed, a nothing! 
44 
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Fudith. 


Uriel. 


Fudith. 


Uriel. 


Fudith. 


Uriel. 


Fudith. 


Uriel. 


Fudith. 


Uriel. 


Fudith. 


Where now is the proud courage of your love, 
That raised me, though I would not, to high heaven, 
And kindled my faint-hearted love to flame? 
Now speak, what think you of yourself and me? 
How shall we lift each other from the dust? 
Forgive me that I should compare our sorrows. 
Which seems to you the poorer, thou or I, 
My Uriel ? 
My heart was ever fearful 

Of woman’s love. Yet rings it in my ear 
Forever, what thou saidst here to the priests. 
How cruelly it has all changed since then! 
Wilt thou forgive me, love ? 

Forgive? I, thee? 
I know too well thou might’st no otherwise. 
Oh, could I have done otherwise myself ! 
To hate oneself, to scorn oneself, — oh, that, 
Indeed, is torture ! 

Free thyself of it! 
Go forth into the world with valiant faith 
And, like a hero, thine own truth avow ! 
Who will believe me now? No, he who doth not 
Keep from the first to the straight path of truth, 
Though he turn stones to bread, he shall not be 
Believed. Ay, he has lost the right to claim 
Another’s faith, who ouce forswears his own. 
Thou censurest the heart. The mind’s at fault. 
Nature and custom master us. What are we, 
If loving souls may listen not to sorrow 
Nor hear the voice of mourning? Abject? No! 
No, never! Oh, be brave, my love, and fly 
To victories of the mind, unerring, free ! 
To thine own greater self! Forgive me, dear — 
They come. 
How pale thou art ! 
Farewell ! 
What ails it with thee, love? This pallor — 
Go! 


Look not upon me! Only hear it told. 
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Uriel. 


Manassah. 
Silva. 
Uriel. 
Manassah. 


Fudith. 


Manassah. 


Silva. 


Manassah. 


What means this cup? Judith, what have you done? 
Enter MANASSAH, SILVA, and some of the guests. 


Why does my daughter stay ? 

Acosta here ? 
Behold your niece, De Silva. 

Child, what ails thee? 
How is it with thee? Ay, the ceremony ! 
Thou feel’st — 

Light, light, my father! 
Take hold of her! 
Just heaven, what can it be? Almighty God! 
So cold — 
Cold as thy marble! O Manassah, 
Thou poor rich man, thy daughter — 
She is dying! 


Uriel [to himself |. It is the poison of my faded flowers. 


Enter Jocuat and Santos, carelessly, accompanied by the other guests. 


Fochat. 


Uriel. 


Fochai. 
Manassah. 
Silva. 
Fudith. 


Come to the banquet! Let us begin the feast! 
Where do you tarry, friends? And Judith — Ha! 
Look there, look there, Jochai! Thou proud suitor, 
Thou who wouldst make the exchange of hearts a bargain, 
And on the day of payment yet wast tricked ! 
Come, come, and desecrate me with thy foot 
A second time before this altar here ! [At Fudith’s feet. 
Married — to the dead ! 
Oh, help us, help us, Silva! 
It is too late. My art forsakes me here. 
Seest thou now, Acosta? Couldst thou think 
This — soul — thyself so tenderly hast moulded, 
Knew not the duty that it owed to — love? 
My father has been saved — but only thus ! 
[ She takes off her wreath of myrtle. 
Oh, of another world my dreams have been 
And sweeter hopes of what this life might be ; 
Only a fleeting spring-burst was fulfilled, 
A breath of odorous blooms — and yet how fair ! 
So over-rich with joy that even in death 
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It still intoxicates! Farewell, dear father ! 
Forgive this sacrifice to a higher love ! 
[Gives Urtext the wreath. 
Take thou this wreath, thou Only One ; ’t is thine. 
[Sinks back and dies. 





Uriel [presses the wreath to his lips, weeping, then lays it in JuDITH’S 


hand and rises]. Manassah! columns and sculptured 
tombs are dear 

To thee, and from the cunning of the artist 

Thou drawest a mournful comfort. If, perchance, 

Thou layest thy dear child in her last bed 

Beneath yon weeping willows, let me, pray — 

Rest somewhere near. I may not find a grave 

Among the Christians nor among the Jews ; 

I am of those that perish by the way. 

And yet by some forgotten monument 

Some day, I hope, the wanderer may say : 

Here rest the ashes of a weary pilgrim, 

Who journeyed for the promised land of Truth. 

He saw it not; but yet one sunset cloud i 

Flushed roseate before his dying eyes — 

And that was love [ pointing to JupitH]. Behold what love 
can do! 

And now I leave to you this world of error, 

Of doubt, illusion, and of persecution. 

Roll heavier stones yet on that human heart 

That longs, as I have, for the face of God, 

And without priestly intercession dares 

With its own eyes to look straight into His. 

My burden is too great to carry longer. 

In sunnier centuries the time will come 

When men no longer speak in Hebrew nor 

In Greek nor Latin, no, but in the language 

Of spirit and truth. Then will they say of us: 

‘**Yet was the world too narrow for such orbits, 

Yet was the air too dense for such a flame — 

He went perforce, because he might not stay.” 

If you have won, look yonder and behold 
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The place to raise the banner of your triumph. 

I mean the weeping willow-trees, Manassah — 

My guiding star! Thou followest? Not you— 

Remain! I from afar will point the place 

Where you win victory and I find — peace. 

[Strides past the astonished group, who follow him with their 
eyes. As soon as he has disappeared, a shot is heard.| 

Santos. The faith has won ; two offerings have been made. 

Silva [holding him back and looking alternately off and at JupitH, whose 
body lies in MANASSAH’S arms]. Oh, do not jar the awe 
of such an hour! 

Two martyrs of a faith that scorns the world ! 

Oh, judge them not, for, surely as we stand here, 

Smitten with terror, the true murderers 

Of these mute twain are we! Oh, go without 

And preach Forbearance, Toleration, Love! 

And what is the true faith, then? Ah, I see 

The splendor of the ancient sanctuary 

Depart from it; it is no longer glorious. 

Be true of soul and take what creed you may. 

’T is not what we believe that conquers ; nay, 

How we believe — that only is victorious. 
Translated by Richard Hovey and Frangois Stewart Fones. 


THE END. 





RUSKIN’S LETTERS TO CHESNEAU: A RECORD 
OF LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 


Two days only intervene between the date of the following 
letter and the one last given in the May Port-LoreE. Chesneau 
was now evidently an enthusiastic Ruskinanian — although he is 
apparently not afraid to break a lance with the master : — 

HERNE HILL, Lonpon, Dec. 30, 1882. 

DEAR Mons. CHESNEAU,—I am so very glad to hear of the 
‘Peintres Contemporains.’ Alas I wish they were better worth 
your time! Yet they do wonderful things often — but so seldom 
right ones. 





— 
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It delights me that you are interested in the book, and that you 
tell me of the question you feel about anatomy. I have not enough 
expressed in that book one important point in the matter, namely 
that a painter’s knowledge of anatomy must always be superficial 
and vulgar —therefore pretentious, and harmful to his dignity of 
character. Hold up your thumb with its back towards you, so as 
to see the muscles that move it at the back of the hand. Bend it, 
and move it (without moving the rest of the hand) to the right and 
left, variously stretching and bending it. How many days, or 
months, do you suppose it would take to understand and illustrate 
by diagrams, comprehensively, the relative play of the working 
sinews, and the action of the skin in following it, in the case of 
that single digit? And after you had mastered the entire ma- 
chinery of these, do you suppose you would be one bit nearer the 
power of either choosing the exactly right action which would ex- 
press the passions of the hand, —or of painting it with the right 
foreshortenings of the bends, and gradations of relief in skin and 
muscle? You would be a twelvemonth in mastering the gestures 
of ove hand of your hero! and when you had anatomized it, would n’t 
be a bit nearer painting it; while trusting to your sight and genius, 
you might sketch the hand full of life in twenty positions in as 
many minutes —and never think of one bone or one sinew all the 
time. Of course, great men generally get interested in anatomy ; 
and of course also in Sculpture the object of the statue is often to 
express and illustrate the sinews. But in Painting, given the abso- 
lute power of the artist, less or more, and the rule holds absolutely 
—the more he is of an anatomist, the less he is of a painter. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
J. RuskIN. 


There was doubtless much of rank heresy in the above to the 
mind of the practical Frenchman, who appears, from the next 
letter, to have had a not unnatural hesitancy in accepting it : — - 

BRANTWOOD, Coniston, Lancashire, Jan. 6, 1883. 


Dear M. CuEsNEAU,—I have got home to my hills, and find 
your delightful books waiting for me. They are the only things I 
have yet looked at, out of the heaps which my long absence in 
Italy has raised on my table. And I had also your long and valu- 
able letter of the 2%d, and to-day your sweet little note of the 4th. 
I am so sorry that we are now two days’ post distant, so that at 
first I must have seemed neglectful of these last letters. 

The books are extremely and zxstantly delightful to me, at 
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once in their earnestness — candour — courtesy — and evidently 
right and safe principles. It seems to me that we are both of us 
absolutely at one —or as one—so far as principles go; this is 
really everything. The particular applications either of us may 
make of principle, must vary as our different sides or points of 
view, and natural feelings. But I am sure I shall be able to sym- 
pathise with you, and you with me, on all broad grounds. I am 
particularly pleased by what you say of Turner, though (as yet) I 
have not found exough said. Iam going to look out some things 
—engravings, fragmentary copies, and the like —which I want 
you to look at and to keep; and we’ll have out the anatomy ques- 
tion some day. In the meantime, will you ask the next lover you 
meet how far he thinks the beauty of his mistress’s fore-arm de- 
pends on the double bones in it; and of her humerus on the single 
one? 

I expect much from the book on Artists’ education. But 
they ’re very like pigs, as far as 7 know them; and all I can say is 
— I hope that flogging won’t be abolished in any schools instituted 
for them by modern enlightenment. 

Ever affectionately yours, 
J. Ruskin. 


There is a generosity and ingenuousness about this eminently 
characteristic of Mr. Ruskin ; and goes far to show the manner of 
man he is, as also his playfulness of fancy and sweetness of dis- 
position. This, however, will be more fully revealed in the follow- 
ing extracts. 

It is apparent that Ruskin was much moved at finding a French- 
man so thoroughly in sympathy with his work, and also in accord 
with his aims and theories. It is somewhat curious that two of 
the representative writers of our age should have been not only 
appreciated, but so clearly understood, by Frenchmen. So early 
as 1852, M. Milsand had come under the influence of the genius of 
Robert Browning, and proved, by a review in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, that he understood far better than the English critics the 
incisive and analytical work of Browning. Soon after the writing 
of this review, Milsand and Browning met, becoming in course of 
time the stanchest of friends. Each succeeding poem was wel- 
comed by the Frenchman with generous enthusiasm, while their 
friendship but deepened with the years. How real and tender was 
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the feeling of the English poet to his French critic may be seen in 
the dedication to the ‘ Parleyings’ —the “ Adsens absentem audit- 
gue videtque’’ meaning far more than may be apparent on, the 
surface. In like manner had the acquaintance of Chesneau and 
Ruskin ripened into a warm and generous friendship, as the letters 
now to be quoted will abundantly prove. Take the following, for 
instance : — 
BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, Jan. 30th, 1883. 

DEAR M. CHESNEAU, —I was deeply grateful for the tenderness, 
and sweet grace of compliment, in your last letter — but could not 
answer till I had thought upon what you said, and what was really 
the difference of view between us with respect to art like that of 
poor Carpeaux. And then I had a bad fit of cold and face-ache, 
and much to attend to suddenly on returning to duty in Oxford. 
And here is your loving letter reproaching me! 13th, and this 
the 30th! 

But indeed I feel it now (seeing what power a man of your en- 
thusiastic and amiable genius will have in future France) a very 
true. privilege, and a most precious one, to have your ear—nay, 
and see much of your heart also— open to me on these questions ; 
and to receive from you the interpretation of much that I had too 
rashly overlooked or condemned. 

But I cannot enter the margin even of what I want to discuss 
with you, yet. . . . Please, what sickness did Carpeaux die of with 
so much suffering? I wonder what he would have been if he had 
been brought up like me, with every indulgence of his disposition, 
and with never wearied care for his health and comfort ! 

Alas, those photographs you read so subtly are not worth your 
pains. The Barbe de Fleuve only came because I was too ill to 
shave; and all the rest of the face is saddened and weakened by 
anger, disappointment, and various forms of luxury and laziness. 
Not that I distrust your interpretation of what good there really 
must be in it, since you can be pleased with it at all. 

Carpeaux’s would have been beautiful, had he been fortunate in 
his youth; mine would have been stronger had I been wsfortunate 
— in good time! 

Forgive this incoherent page, and believe me 

Affectionately yours J. Ruskin. 


As in most of Mr. Ruskin’s letters, we occasionally meet here 
with bits of self-revelation, which are as charming for their evi- 
dent sincerity as for their ingenuousness. For instance: — 
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BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, Lancashire, March 28, 1883. 


DEAR M. CuHESNEAU, —I have been knocked about from place 
to place lately, and knocked down with business — or, now and 
then, tempting idleness — wherever I went; else I had written you 
often, for I often think of you or wth you. 

I hope, with zis letter, you will receive a parcel from London 
which I have been vain enough to hope your acceptance of. It 
contains the best proofs which in the present state of the plates I 
can strike for you of some of the plates of ‘ Modern Painters,’ which 
I hope may in the future be of some interest as examples of deli- 
cate English engraving; and those by my own hand on the steel, 
of what I meant in reference to the use of the etching point. 
On the back of the mounts the pencil notes indicate those by my 
own hand, and those which are engraved from drawings; and if 
you will give five minutes’ glance at the former with a lens, you 
will see at once through what sort of work I have been led to such 
scrupulosity or fastidiousness in execution as makes me angry at 
those fast sketches of the modern French school. 

I am also binding for you a copy of Rogers’ Poems, with the 
best impressions I can get of the vignettes by “Turner, which I think 
you may not have met with in Paris. And I hope in my lectures 
at Oxford in May, to be able to enforce some of my most cherished 
beliefs by quotations from your writings on English Art. 

Is there any chance of my seeing you in London this spring ? 
I want so much to see you, and am always 

Your faithful and grateful servant 
J. Ruskin. 


Of all men, John Ruskin is at once the most sympathetic and 
the most “wman. Having himself probed to the bottom both sor- 
row and suffering, he is able to enter in to the sorrow and suffering 
of others, and to realize how all sorrow stirs sympathy, and binds 
the heart of man to man. There is something touching in the 
following letter — which may be left to speak for itself : — 


BRANTWOOD, CoNISTON, Lancashire, April 3, 1883. 


DEAR, VERY TRULY DEAR, M. CHESNEAU,—I am so very, very 
sorry for you, and yet so glad that you have had your mother to 
love so long, and that you have so loved her: and that her loss, at 
this age, is “yet so noble a sorrow to you. 

There is no human sorrow like it. The father’s loss, however 
loved he may have been, yet can be in great part replaced by 
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friendship with old and noble friends. The mother’s is a desola- 
tion which I could not have conceived, till I felt it. 

When I lost my mistress, the girl for whom I wrote ‘ Sesame 
and Lilies,’ I had no more—nor have ever had since, nor shall 
have — any joy in exertion; but the loss of my mother took from 
me the power of Rest. 

But I am still further grieved by what you tell me of your fail- 
ing health. I do not understand why you are losing strength in 
walking? All your writing is so vigorous and eager that I have 
been thinking of you and fancying you a man of extreme activity. 
Please write me details about this. “You may have been using the 
vital energy too much in writing. 

I don’t think there is anything but wre line, or pure mezzotint 
or etching, employed in the plates of ‘ Modern Painters.’ My own 
are quite simple point etching on steel, with no process but care- 
fully gradated biting ; and my ideal of etching is to keep it inde- 
pendent of gradation in bite. 

I cannot tell you how grateful and proud I am in your sympathy 
in the things I have endeavoured to say. 

Ever your faithful and affectionate J. Ruskin. 


This is followed up by a further letter on the following day : 
April 4, 1883. 


Dear M. CuHESNEAU, —I had no time, or rather (for I could 
have made the time) I did not like to encumber the pure expres- 
sion of my sympathy and solicitude with talk of common things; 
else I was eager to tell you how wonderful I think the justice and 
completeness of your ‘ Peinture Anglaise’ the more I read it. Far, 
far beyond anything that has been done by Englishmen themselves 
in the collective and exhaustive statement of all that has been done 
in our — not as you most truly say, school, but tentative fellowship 
of men rather striving each to find a way of his own, than to find 
with the rest what was right. 

I am to give four lectures in Oxford this year, the three first 
(one already given) on the modern school only; the last will be 
really little more, it seems to me, than a series of quotations from 
your book, giving the range which you have so simply and rightly 
seized — Hogarth to Kate Greenaway. 

I think you will be a little envious of me when I tell you that I 
hope for the vea/ “ sourire delicieux” to mingle here with the light 
of April flowers. She is coming to stay for a fortnight or ten days 
at Brantwood. 

Truly and affectionately yours J. Ruskin, 
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The next letter is in reply to one that must have touched his 
heart, and opened up anew the fund of human sympathy so largely 
possessed by him: — 

BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, April 13, 1883. 


DEAR M. CHESNEAU, — I am so deeply grateful to you for the 
confidence, and the grace of permitting me to know all that grief, 
and the life of early days. Your letter leaves me full of sorrow and 
wonder. But in your next letter will you please relieve, if possible, 
my anxiety about your present health. I have known cases of par- 
alysis caused by grief lasting for years— but yet in the end 
conquered. 

I cannot understand the advance of the illness in the limbs; 
while yet your mind is so perfectly powerful and active. I read 
the first page of your letter to Kate Greenaway at breakfast — with 
the double delight of enjoying the beautiful words and thoughts in 
themselves, and of feeling what pleasure they must give her. 
While you can feel and write like that, I can’t but think the bodily 
illness must be conquerable. 

All the rightness of your criticism is explained to me at once in 
this letter by your one sentence: “ L’amour de la nature m’a con- 
duit a l’amour de l'art.” 

Ever your loving 
J. Ruskin, 


As this correspondence progresses it would seem to increase 
in playfulness as in tenderness, and proves how beautifully the 
“child’s heart” is entwined with the intellect of Mr. Ruskin. He 
writes little scraps of notes to his friend — playful and tender, wise 
and witty ; wherein now and again comes a reference to his Oxford 
work, or some genial word concerning Miss Kate Greenaway, or 
some pregnant remark on the etchings of plates. So we reach the 
end of the correspondence —at least, the last of the letters printed 
by Mr. Wise :— 

Ox¥ForD, June 17, 1883. 

VeRY DEAR M. CuEsNEAU, — The little bit of enclosed paper, 
which came this morning by way of signature, will I hope reassure 
you as to Miss Kate. I shall have to scold her soon about small 
feet! She’s getting too absurd. I never answered your questions 
—and I think I had better not! Except only, that—she’s dark! 
not fair! and she’s as good and dear as can be. 
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I send you a little tiny book of Richter which I chance to have 
by me, and will get the others for you— but you’re wo¢ to go on 
caring for those Dutch brutes! 


Ever your loving 
5. RR. 


Chesneau passed away in 1890, in the fifty-seventh year of his 
age. For some time preceding his death he had been a great suf- 
ferer — his illness taking the form of paralysis in the lower limbs. 
He was compelled to sit at his library table in a mechanical chair, 
and wheel himself from one room to another. Yet he steadily con- 
tinued his work like the brave man that he was — having made 
plans to resume his study of Turner but a short time before death 
overtook him. Reading between the lines of these letters, we 
obtain many glimpses into the life-work of a kindly and genial 
French man of letters ; while at the same time we obtain one more 
testimony to the largeness of heart and greatness of soul of John 
Ruskin. William G. Kingsland. 


LonpDon, ENGLAND, 1895. 





CHOICE OF SUBJECT-MATTER IN THE POETS: 
CHAUCER, SPENSER; TENNYSON, BROWNING. 


MISS ARIEL’S PAPER: PART II. OF ANNALS OF A QUIET BROWNING 
CLUB. 


Every member of the Club was present, and the silence of the 
circle breathed an air as of friendliness to an investigator who had 
been making special researches in a field of inquiry that concerned 
them all, when Miss Ariel, standing in their midst at the central 
table, read her paper as follows : — 


To compare Browning’s choice of subject-matter with that of 
other English poets is to strike at the very root of his position in 
the chain of literary development. Subject-matter is by no means 
simple in its nature, but as a musical sound is composed of vibra- 
tions within vibrations, so it is made up of the complex relations of 
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body and spirit — the mere external facts of the story are blended 
with such philosophical undercurrent, or dramatic motzf, or unfold- 
ing of the hidden springs of action as the poet is able to insinuate 
into it. 

However far back one penetrates in the history of poetry, poets 
will be found depending largely upon previous sources, rather 
than upon their own creative genius for the body of their subject- 
matter, until the question presents itself with considerable force as 
to who could have been the mysterious first poet who supplied 
plots to the rest of mankind. Conjecture is obliged to play a part 
here, as it does wherever human origins are in question. Doubt- 
less, this first poet was no separate individual, but simply the ele- 
ments man and nature, through whose action and reaction upon 
one another grew up story-forms, evidently compounded of human 
customs, and observed natural phenomena such as those we find in 
the great Hindu, Greek, and Teutonic classics, and which thus 
crystallized became great well-springs of inspiration for future gen- 
erations of poets. 

Each new poet, however, who is worthy the name, sets up his 
own particular interplay with man and nature; and however much 
he may be indebted for his inspiration to past products of this uni- 
versal law of action and reaction, he is bound to use them or 
interpret them in a manner that is colored by his own personal and 
peculiar relations with the universe. 

In so doing, he supplies the more important spiritual side of 
subject-matter and becomes in very truth the poet or maker, to 
that extent, at least, which Browning himself lays down as the 
province of art, namely to arrange 

“ Dissociate, re-distribute, interchange 
Part with part, lengthen, broaden, 
simply what lay loose 
At first lies firmly after, what design 
Was faintly traced in hesitating line 
Once on a time, grows firmly resolute 
Henceforth and evermore.” 

Sometimes the poet’s power of arranging and re-distributing and 

interchanging carries him upwards into the realm of ideas alone, 
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among which his imagination plays in absolute freedom, he throws 
over the results of man’s past dallyings with nature, and makes 
his own terms with her, and the result is an approach to absolute 
creation. 

When and where our English poets have reached such a point, 
it would be interesting to inquire, and, unless I am much mistaken, 
the instances where there have been absolutely no suggestions as to 
subject-matter drawn from previous sources are rare, except in the 
case of lyric poetry, which of course frequently occupies itself with 
purely personal or supposed pesonal emotions. 

Look, for instance, at the revered old father of English poetry, 
Chaucer, how he ransacked French, Italian, and Latin literature 
for his subject-matter, most conscientiously carrying out his own 
saying, that 

“ Out of olde feldys as men sey 
Comyth all this newe corn from yere to yere, 


And out of olde bookis in good fey 
Cometh al this newe science that men lere.” 


How external a way he had of working over old materials, 
especially in his earlier work, is well illustrated in ‘The Parlament 
of Foules,’ which he opens by relating the dream of Scipio, origin- 
ally contained in Cicero’s treatise on the ‘ Republic,’ and preserved 
by Macrobius. This dream,— which tells how Africanus appears 
to Scipio, and carries him up among the stars of the night, shows 
him Carthage, and prophesies to him of his future greatness, tells 
him of the blissful immortal life that is in store for those who 
have served their country, points out to him the brilliant celestial 
fires, and how insignificant the earth is in comparison with them, 
and opens his ears to the wondrous harmony of the spheres, — this 
dream is as far removed from the main argument of the poem as 
anything well could be, a contest between three falcons for the 
hand of a formel. The bringing together of such diverse ele- 
ments presents no difficulties to that childlike stage of literary 
development that depends upon surface analogies for the linking 
together of its thoughts. Just as talking about his ancestor, the 
great Scipio Africanus, with the old King Masinissa caused Scipio 
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to dream of him, so reading about this dream caused Chaucer, who 
has to close his book and go to bed for want of a light, to dream of 
Scipio Africanus also, who “ was come and stod” right at “his 
bedis syde.” Africanus then plays the part of conductor to 
Chaucer in a manner suggestive not only of his relations to Scipio, 
but of Virgil’s relation to Dante, and brings him to the great gate- 
way and through it into the garden of love. The description which 
follows of this delectable spot is adapted from the description of 
the temple of Venus in Boccaccio’s ‘La Teseide.’ Then Nature 
and the “ Foules” are introduced and described, and at last the 
point is reached. Nature proclaims that it is St. Valentine’s day, 
and all the fowls may choose them mates. The royal falcon is 
given first choice, and chooses the lovely formel that sits upon Na- 
ture’s hand. Two other ardent falcons declare their devotion to 
the same fowl, and Nature, when the formel declares that she will 
serve neither Venus nor Cupid and asks a respite for a year, decides 
that the three shall serve their lady another year —a pretty alle- 
gory supposed to refer to the wooing of Blanche of Lancaster by 
John of Gaunt. 

The main argument of this poem, when it finally is reached by 
artificially welding together rich links borrowed from other poets, 
is one of the few examples in Chaucer of subject-matter derived 
direct from a real event, but the putting of it in an allegorical form 
at once lays him under obligations to his poetic predecessors not 
only on Anglo-Saxon soil, but in France and Italy. 

His most important contributions as an inventor are, of course, 
his descriptions of the Canterbury Pilgrims, which are the pure out- 
growth of a keen observation of men and women at first hand. So 
life-like are they, that in them he has made the England of the 
fourteenth century live again. But how small a proportion of the 
bulk of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ is contained in these glimpses of 
English life and manners. It is but the framework upon which 
luxuriate vines of fancy transplanted from many another garden, 
and even in its plan resembling, if not borrowed from, Boccaccio. 

The thoroughly human instincts of the poet assert themselves, 
however, in the choice of the tales which he puts into the mouths 
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of his pilgrims. He allows a place to the crudities and even the 
vulgarities of common stories as well as to the beauties of culture- 
lore. The magic of the East, the love tales of Italy, the wisdom 
of philosophers, the common stories of the people, all give up their 
wealth to his gentle touch. With a keen sense of propriety he, 
with few exceptions, gives each one of his pilgrims a tale suited in 
its general tendency to the character of its narrator, and in the 
critical chatter of the pilgrims about the tales reflects not only his 
own taste, but that of the times, the opinions expressed frequently 
being most uncomplimentary in their tenor. 

In fine, the life of reality and the life of books is spread out 
before Chaucer, and his observation of both is keen and interested ; 
and this it is which makes of him much more than the “ great trans- 
lator” that Eustace Deschamps called him, and settles the nature of 
the “subtle thing that’s called spirit” contributed by the individu- 
ality of the poet to his subject-matter. He brings everything within 
the reach of human sympathy, because his way of putting a story 
into his own words is sympathetic. He was a combination of the 
story-teller, the scholar, the poet, and the critic. Asa scholar, he 
brings in learned allusions that are entirely extraneous to the action 
in hand; as the story-teller, he takes delight.in the tales that both the 
poet and the people have told; as the poet, his imagination dresses 
up a story with a fresh environment often anachronous, and some- 
times he alters the moral tone of the characters. Cressida is an 
interesting example of this. But instead of the characters suggest- 
ing by their own action and speech all the needed moral, Chaucer 
himself appears ever at hand to analyze and criticise and moralize, 
though he does it so delightfully that he can hardly be called 
didactic. The result of all this is that the external form and the 
underlying essence of his subject-matter are not completely fused. 
We often see a sort of guileless working of the machinery of art, 
yet it is true, no doubt, though perhaps not to the extent insisted 
on by Morley, that he has something of the Shakespearian quality 
which enables him to show men as they really are, “ wholly devel- 
oped as if from within, not as described from without by an imper- 
fect and prejudiced observer.” 
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In his great work, Spenser is no less dependent upon sources 
for his inspiration, but there is a marked difference in his use of 
them. Although his range of observation is much narrower than 
Chaucer’s, hardly extending at all into the realm of actual human 
effort, yet he marks an advance in so far as his powers of re-distri- 
bution are much greater than Chaucer’s. 

The various knights of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ and their exploits 
are not modelled directly upon any previous stories, but they are 
made up of incidents similar to those found scattered all through 
classic lore; and as his inspirations were drawn in most cases 
directly from the fountain-head of story in the Greek writers, — 
instead of as they filtered through the Latin, Italian, and French, 
with the inevitable accretions that result from migrations, — and 
from the comparatively unalloyed Arthurian legends, there is a 
clearer reflection in them of the cosmic elements that shine through 
both the Greek and Arthurian originals, than is found in Chaucer. 

Although Spenser was certainly perfectly unaware of the exist- 
ence of any such modern refinement of the mythologist as a solar 
myth, yet the ‘ Fairy Queen’ forms a curious and interesting study 
on account of the survivals everywhere evident of solar character- 
istics in his characters and plots. Indeed, it could hardly be 
otherwise, considering his intention, and his method of carrying it 
out, which he himself explains in his quaint letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, namely — “ to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vir- 
tuous and gentle discipline.” He goes on: — 


“T chose the history of King Arthur as most fit for the excel- 
lency of his person, being made famous by many men’s former 
works, and also further from danger and envy of suspition of present 
time. In which I have followed all the antique poets historical ; 
first Homer who in the person of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath 
ensampled a good governor and a virtuous man, the one in his 
Iliad, the other in his Odyssey, then Virgil whose like intention 
was to doe in the person of Aineas: After him, Ariosto comprised 
them both in his Orlando, and lately Tasso dissevered them again, 
and formed both parts in two persons, namely, the part which they in 
Philosophy call Ethice or virtues of a private man, coloured in his 
Rinaldo, the other, named Politice, in his Godfredo. By example 
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of which excellent poets, I labor to portray in Arthur before he 
was King, the image of a brave Knight perfected in the twelve pri- 
vate moral virtues as Aristotle hath devised, the which is the pur- 
pose of these first twelve books.” 


In the fashioning of his knight, he took Arthur, a hero whose 
life as it appears in the early romances is inextricably mingled with 
solar elements, and has built up his virtues upon other ancient solar 
heroes. Here are all the paraphernalia of solar mythology: invin- 
cible knights with marvellous weapons, brazen castles guarded by 
dragons, marriage with a beautiful maiden and parting from the 
bride to engage in new quests, an enchantress who turns men into 
animals, even the outcast child; but none of the incidents appear 
intact. It is as if there had been a great explosion in the ancient 
land of romance, and that in the mending up of things, the separate 
pieces are all recognizable, although all joined together in a different 
pattern, and under all is the allegory. A gentle knight is no longer 
a solar hero, but holiness; his invincible armor is not the all-power- 
ful rays of the sun, but truth; the enchantress, not night casting a 
spell over mortals, but sensuous pleasure entangling them. 

These two poets, Chaucer and Spenser, are prototypes of two 
poetical tendencies that have gone on developing side by side in 
English literature: Chaucer, democratic, interested supremely in 
the personalities of men and women, representing the real, and 
Spenser, aristocratic, interested in imaging forth an ideal of man- 
hood, choosing his subject-matter from sources that will lend them- 
selves to such a purpose; Chaucer drawing his lessons out of the 
real actions of humanity, Spenser framing his story so that it will 
illustrate the moral he wishes to inculcate. 

Shakespeare, of course, ranges himself in line with Chaucer. 
His interest centred on character, and wherever a story capable of 
character development presented itself, that he chose, altered it in 
outline comparatively little, and when he did, it was in order to 
carry forward the dramatic motif which he infused into his sub- 
ject. The dramatic form in which he wrote furnished him a better 
medium for reaching a complete welding together of the external 
and spiritual side of his subject-matter. Where Chaucer only 
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hinted at the possibilities of an artistic development of character 
that would cause the events of the story to appear as the inevitable 
outcome of the hidden springs of action, Shakespeare accomplished 
it, and peopled the world of imagination with group after group of 
living, acting characters. 

Milton represents the other tendency. Christian, classic, and 
Oriental lore were put under requisition for the enrichment of 
his allegory of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ All the materials are fused into 
a harmonious external form, within and behind which flows the 
deep current of the poet’s own particular interpretation of Chris- 
tian philosophy. 

In the present era, Tennyson and Browning have represented, 
broadly speaking, these two tendencies. As with Spenser, the 
classics and the Arthurian legends have been the sources from 
which Tennyson has drawn most largely; but, although a philo- 
sophical undercurrent is this poet’s spiritual addition to the subject- 
matter, his method of putting the soul inside his work is very different 
from Spenser’s. He does not tear the old myths to pieces and join 
them together again after a pattern of his own, to fit his allegorical 
intention, but keeps the events of his stories almost unchanged, in 
this particular resembling Chaucer and Shakespeare, and — except 
in a few instances, such as Tithonus and Lucretius, where the classic 
spirit of the originals is preserved — he always infuses in his sub- 
ject a vein of philosophy, illustrating those modern tendencies of 
English thought of which Tennyson himself was the exemplar. 
Even when inventing subjects founded upon the experiences of 
every-day life, he so manipulates the story as to make it illustrate 
some of his favorite moral maxims. His characters do not act 
from motives that are the inherent necessity of their nature, but 
they act in accordance with Tennyson’s preconceived notions of 
how they ought to act. He manipulates the elements of character 
to suit his own view of development, just as Spenser manipulated 
the elements of the story to suit his own allegorical purpose. 

Browning is the nineteenth-century heir of Chaucer; but it is 
doubtful whether Chaucer would recognize his own offspring, so 
remarkable has the development been in those five centuries. 
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With Chaucer’s keen interest in human nature deepened to a pro- 
found insight into the very soul of humanity, and the added wealth 
of these centuries of human history, Browning not only had a far 
wider range of choice in subject-matter, but he was enabled to 
instil into it greater intellectual and emotional complexities. 

Rarely has he treated any subject that has been already treated 
poetically. ‘The Glove’ and the transcripts from the classics are 
the only instances I recall. 

Wherever he saw an interesting historical personage, interest- 
ing, not on account of his brilliant achievements in the eyes of the 
world, but on account of potentialities of character, such a one he 
has set before us to reveal himself. There are between twenty and 
thirty portraits of this nature in his work, chosen from all sorts and 
conditions of men, — men who stand for some phase of growth in 
human thought, — and always in developing their personality, he 
gives the kernel of truth upon which their peculiar point of view is 
based. Thus, among the musical poems, Abt Vogler speaks for the 
intuitionalist — he who is blessed by a glimpse of absolute truth. 
Charles Avison, on the other hand, is the philosopher of the rela- 
tive in music and the arts generally. Among the art poems, Fra 
Lippo Lippi is the apostle of beauty in realism, Andrea del Sarto 
the attainer of perfection of form. In the religious poems, the Jew- 
ish standpoint is illustrated in ‘Saul’ and ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra,’ the 
Christian in the portrait of John in ‘The Death in the Desert,’ 
the empirical reasoner in Paracelsus. This is only one of Brown- 
ing’s methods in the choice and use of subject-matter. The char- 
acters and incidents in his stories are frequently the result of pure 
invention, but he sets them in an environment re-created from 
history, developing their individualities in harmony with the en- 
vironment, thus giving at one stroke the spirit of the time, and the 
qualities of special representatives of the time. Examples of this 
sort are ‘My Last Duchess,’ where the duke is an entirely imagi- 
nary person and the particular incident invented, but he is made to 
act and talk in a way perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the 
time, — mediaeval Italy. Hugues of Saxe Gotha is another being 
of Browning’s fancy who yet represents to perfection the spirit of 
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the old fugue writers. ‘Luria,’ ‘The Soul’s Tragedy,’ ‘In a 
Balcony,’ all represent the same method. 

Another plan pursued by the poet is either to invent or borrow 
a historical personage into whose mouth he puts the defence of 
some course of action or ethical standard that may or may not be 
founded upon the highest ideals. Sludge, the hero of ‘ Fifine at 
the Fair,’ ‘Bishop Blougram,’ ‘ Hohenstiel-Schwangau,’ range 
themselves in this category. 

There are comparatively few cases where he has taken a com- 
plete story and developed its spiritual possibilities without much 
change in external detail, but how adequate his art was to such 
ends ‘The Ring and the Book,’ ‘Inn Album,’ ‘Two Poets of 
Croisic,’ ‘Red Cotton Night-cap Country,’ the historical dramas 
of ‘Strafford’ and ‘ King Victor and King Charles,’ fully prove, 
including as they do his finest masterpieces. 

History and story have furnished many of the incidents that 
he has worked up in his dramatic lyrics and romances like ‘ Clive,’ 
‘ Hervé Riel,’ ‘ Donald,’ etc. There remains, however, a large num- 
ber of poems containing some of Browning’s loveliest work, in 
which the subject-matter is, as far as we know, the creation of pure 
unadulterated fancy. ‘The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ ‘In a Balcony,’ 
‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’ ‘ Childe Roland,’ ‘ James Lee’s Wife,’ imme- 
diately present themselves to the mind. Even this hurried survey 
of the field reveals the fact that Browning’s range of choice in 
subject-matter is infinitely wider, and his method of developing it 
far more varied than has been that of any other English poet. 

He seems the first to have completely shaken himself free from 
the trammels of classic and medizval literature. There are no 
echoes of Arthur and his Knights in his poetry, the shadows of 
the Greek gods and goddesses exert no spell. When he deals with 
a classic subject, which is not often, he does it with a critical con- 
sciousness of the fitness of the subject for his special end at the 
time. He translates Euripides, not alone because he tells an inter- 
esting story, but because he wishes to defend him as a poet from 
the slanders of critical bigots who from time to time have had their 
fling at him. Ixion he chooses as he would any other historical 
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person, because he can make of him the fittest mouthpiece for the 
expression of certain philosophic ideas that are at once Greek and 
modern. 

In fine, the whole range of thought and emotion is, truly speak- 
ing, the raw material of Browning’s subject-matter, and this he has 
caused to take shape in forms that would best give life to the mani- 
festations of the spirit. Thus in his poems we have presented well- 
nigh every phase of spiritual or ethical growth, centralized in indi- 
vidualities that live and breathe before us. 


A genuine stir of applause passed like a breeze over the com- 
pany as Miss Ariel’s last words fell into silence, and then, appar- 
ently, many lips were ready to take up the theme. 

[The discussion that followed will be given in the next number. ] 

I. N. Cog. 





RECENT BRITISH VERSE.* 


As I range in front of me a line of recent books of verse, I seem to 
hear the voice of Keats — “ The poetry of earth is ceasing never.” Then 
I remember how often I have heard sentence pronounced of late that 
poetry must die. The age is not favorable. The days of yore come not 
back again, and the craft of verse must become a lost art. 

And yet, borne on the market-faring breeze of each new season, hark! 





* In Russet and Silver, by Edmund Gosse. Chicago: Stone & Kim- 
ball. 1894.—Selections from the Poems of Aubrey de Vere. Edited, 
with a Preface, by George Edward Woodberry. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. ($1.25.) — Poems, by Lionel Johnson. Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews. Boston: Copeland & Day. 1895. ($1.50.) — 
Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, by Lord de Tabley. Second Series. Lon- 
don: John Lane. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. ($2.) — Haunted 
and Other Poems, by Arthur L. Salmon. London: Spottiswoode & Co. 
1894. (25 cts.) —The Ancoats Skylark and Other Verses Original and 
Translated, by William E. A. Axon. London: John Heywood. 1894. 
— The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. (Fourth Edition.) London: 
Geo. Bell & Sons. New York: Macmillan&Co. 1894. ($2.) — Home- 
ward Songs by the Way. A. E. Portland: Thomas B. Mosher. 1895. 
($1.) —Odes and Other Poems, by William Watson. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1894. ($1.25-) 
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what pipings and lutings multitudinous arise, defying, yea, ignoring the 
judicial sentence, and floating new clouds of sounds forward from singing 
hearts of faith towards who cares what cold ears and coldersouls! “The 
poetry of earth is never dead.” Keats knew. And if among the leaves 
that fall half-unregarded from the hands of all these dauntless singers, 
the clear intelligence of some angel critic could stoop to look and unim- 
peachably declare which scroll would hold its words of flame unfaded, 
and which would clothe the ground with dull, thick leaf-mould humbly 
serviceable, itself forgotten, to furnish the soil fitly for some new and 
brighter seed of time to spring in, —if some one impossible angel-critic 
could pronounce the inexorable destiny of each leaf now falling, would he 
not feel almost an equal interest in leaf of loam and leaf of life? 

All, in good time, shall serve the highest use. Let the serest leafage, 
then, be reverently regarded. 

If Mr. Gosse’s leaf of verse be not most sere and yellow, it masks as 
such, and style and title of his ‘In Russet and Silver’ remind one to 
notice how closely the faded quality of the spirit of his verse matches his 
metaphor as well as the livery devised for the volume by one of Messrs. 
Stone & Kimball’s cunning designers of appropriate bindings. It leads, 
moreover, to the perception that this quality is not merely an artistically 
dramatic assumption. There is such a thing as a wintry autumn of old 
age that makes the flush of summer shallow ; and although something of 
this nature, like Browning’s “The Poet’s Age is Sad,” in the prologue to 
‘ Asolando,’ seems to be promised, a bit didactically, in the opening 
poem of Mr. Gosse’s collection, in which he bids adieu to “ thews and 
prickly nerves ” and proposes to “live for brain and heart,” both this and 
the later poems fail to ring assuredly with the new aims and hopes. In 
brief, to be as thankful as he “ can to miss the beast that harries man,” 
is with him apparently to miss the beast more than ever when “ nerves 
decay and muscles desiccate away,” —a state of mind too common to 
old age, whether of a man or a literary period, to mark the regret with 
distinction or to prove ideally uplifting. 

The dedication verses to “ Tusitala” — R. L. Stevenson, of course — 
are skilfully turned, and have the metrical ring, cheery and sad at once, 
suited to a hand-clasp set to verse. 


“ Ah! for the age when verse was glad, 
Being godlike, to be bad and mad” 


is, however, the characteristic burden of the volume as a whole. It 
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breathes, but not with great vitality, along strings well tuned and aptly 
struck. 

Among what are called ‘ Poems of Experience,’ ‘A Tragedy without 
Words,’ which seems modelled on George Meredith’s patterns, as ‘The 
Wounded Gull’ is on Wordsworth’s, falls into a similarly conscious-deca- 
dent pose, as if here, too, the poet was modern in spite of himself. What 
Mr. Gosse has lately been expressing in prose, his view of poetry as des- 
tined to be forever esoteric and caviare to the general, appears in one of 
the prettiest lyrics of the volume. In this, ‘Aere Flammam,’ the tending 
of the sacred flame in ancient Roman temples is made a dainty symbol 
of the cult of poetry. Among the memorial verses the graceful ‘ Ballade’ 
to Banville as the last of the joyous poets, with its apostrophes to the 
“‘ dolorous Ibsenite ” and “ Pale Tolstoist,” again betokens the russet veil 
of the over-consciousness of the Past through which Mr. Gosse views the 
friendless Present in Life and Art. Possibly, in some unremote future, 
his penance shall be that not the vigorous life-freighted Ibsen will be 
deemed so dolorous, nor the patient passionate Tolstoi so pale, as a cer- 
tain melancholy British harper of silver stanzas. 

For the selections which Mr. Woodberry has made with a clear eye 
and sure touch from Aubrey de Vere’s poems, no lover of genuinely good 
poetry can read without thanking him. The sylvan recesses of Irish song 
have yet upon them the dews of the early world and the epic days. 
Gaelic literature is being scented out now by literary tourists, and no 
wonder; but whoever reads such a lay as ‘The Children of Lir,’ as De 
Vere chants it, will be glad to realize the pioneer’s pleasure it must have 
been to him to enjoy his country’s poet-lore so early and to fashion it 
forth in modern literary shape. The story of these children of a good 
Pagan king who were doomed by their step-mother’s Druidic magic to 
spend nine centuries in the shape of swans till Patrick should come to 
bring Christ to Ireland, and, baptizing these aged innocents, redeem them 
from their Pagan troubles to a happy death, —this story is redolent, as 
De Vere tells it, of a charm as alluring as a native gift of smooth verse 
can make it; it is as pellucid, too, as a simple fairy tale, and as significant 
as a world-rune that mystically prefigures the unity of races and religions. 

‘Cuchullain’ is a sort of Irish ‘ Iliad’ or ‘ Beowulf.’ Its invincible 
boy-hero alone keeps back an army for ninety days, daily vanquishing 
successive champions, and lavishing blood and wounds with that uncon- 
cern and fervor of the fist belonging to the physical childhood of man- 
kind. Such legendary tales as these, ‘The Bard Etbell,’ ‘Odin,’ and 
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‘Oiseen,’ claim first attention and make the poems and lyrics of more 
wonted mould less notable ; but from little in this volume is the attrac- 
tion of poetic purity and ardor absent. Here, for example, is a broken 
piece of dialogue between the converted} war-bard Oiseen and. St. 
Patrick : — 
“* One question, Patrick, I ask of thee, 
Thou king of the Saved and Shriven: 


My sire, and his chiefs, have they their place 
In thy City, star-built of heaven?’ 


‘Oiseen, old chief of the harp and sword, 
That questionest of the Soul, 

That City they tread not who love but war : 
Their realm is a realm of dole.’ 


‘ By this head, then, thou son of Calphurn! 
In heaven I would scorn to bide 

If my father and Oscar were exiled men, 
And no friend at my side.’” 


And here is a bit from among the lesser poems, ‘An Epitaph without 
a Name,’ in which a spirit of kindred purity and stanchness speaks. It 
is, indeed, the spirit of Aubrey de Vere : — 
“T hada Name. A wreath of woven air, 
A wreath of letters blended, none knew why, 
Floated, a vocal phantom, here and there, 
For one brief season, like the dragon-fly 
That flecks the noontide beam, 
Flickering o’er downward, forest-darkened stream, 
What word those Letters shaped I tell you not : 
Wherefore should such this maiden marble blot, 
Faint echo, last and least, of foolish Fame ? — 
I am a Soul; nor care to have a Name.” 


Mr. Lionel Johnson’s poems exhibit a similar purity, perhaps bred 
of the loyalty he also holds to the Roman Church ; but the warm human 
pulse of De Vere’s lines is thinned to something cloistral in the almost 
monastic devotion of Mr. Johnson’s smooth-flowing numbers to Winches- 
ter College, Winchester Days and Neighborhoods, and Winchester friends. 
Friendly books compete with bookish friends in filling further his list of 
themes and interests. In such poems as ‘The Classics,’ ‘ Hawthorne,’ 
‘ Bronté,’ ‘Oxford Nights,’ they distil the appreciation of a delicate taste. 
The partisan tendencies which stir him to write in honor of King Charles 
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and the Church, Augustan favorites, and personal friendships may all 
be seen to be suggested, along with the quiet pace of his metre, in 
‘A Friend’ :— 
“ His are the whitenesses of soul, 
That Virgil had: he walks the earth 
A classic saint, in self-control 
And comeliness, and quiet mirth. 


His presence wins me to repose : 
When he is with me, I forget 

All heaviness : and when he goes, 
The comfort of the sun is set. 


But in the lonely hours I learn, 

How I can serve and thank him best: 
God ! trouble him: that he may turn 
Through sorrow to the only rest.” 


The severely simple elegance of the rough gray-blue paper binding of 
this book and the distinction of its inner furnishings of type and paper 
move me to add a word of praise for the good taste Messrs. Copeland & 
Day are prone to evince. 

Classic subject-matter and allusion and the metrical facility apt to be 
begotten of English University training are obvious on every page of the 
‘ Poems Dramatic and Lyrical’ of Lord de Tabley. Its noticeable outside, 
bestrewn with golden butterfly wings or petals, and its handsome rubri- 
cated titlepage, seem to suit the secular aroma of the book. Even when 
the scene is a British public-house, Hodge “ prologizes”’ there in classic 
fashion ; and ‘ Odes to Fortune,’ ‘ Hymns to Aphrodite,’ and songs of 
‘Orpheus in Hades’ reveal the conventional old paraphernalia which 
underpin happy epithets and well-turned phrases. What special light 
of life the volume has, seems to gleam out strongest in ‘ The Haughty 
Lady.’ She seems to be a modern model, set forth with quirks pastoral 
and classic. She declares she will not put her “mouth up to some fool, 
and be unvirgined for the kiss of him,” that she will 


“ nothing of this herdsman Love, 
This god of bread and cheese, 
This paragon of plough girls: at mine ease, 
Saint and serene above 
Their trivial kisses, with the stars I write 
The oracles of God, 
Sown on the windy pinnacles of night. 
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My Life shall be 

An Alpine morning o’er a tideless sea 

Of avalanches bright. 

As some peak never trod, 

Rosy and pure in crystal ether set, 

And from the world's foundation icebound yet : 
Auroral, sweet, and inaccessible, 

That rock shall be my sign. The terrible 
Hand of the Sun shall fall in harmless glows, 
Nor melt one wreath of calm aerial snows ; 
Not Titan’s golden hour 

Can melt my Danae tower : 

Nor rain of richest beams 

Unfreeze the frozen seams 

Of ice and cloud, that veil me in my bower.” 

In a modest little pamphlet Mr. Salmon has collected some half-dozen 
poems of his contributed to English magazines. They represent an un- 
ambitious pleasant fancy which evidently finds rhyming easy. 

The ‘ Ancoats Skylark’ is rather an odd successor to the skylark 
genealogy of poetic England. It tells how a poor Ancoats lad was asked 
in a school-room if he had ever seen a skylark, and how he answered, 
“Yes, in a public-house, at the street-corner, in a cage.” The poem does 
not better the incident, which is pathetic enough in its original newspaper 
setting. Mr. Axon’s other verses are of the same nature, — homilies versi- 
fied from texts afforded by some story from the Talmud, a tenement-house 
incident, or a Greek epigram. The idea is expanded into a sort of metri- 
cal exercise, generally without enrichment, but not without a dexterity 
bespeaking the writer's pleasure in his practice. 

Mr. Bridges’ ‘ Shorter Poems’ have a justly recognized claim to dis- 
tinction. Lyrical and contemplative poetic beauty prevail in them and 
win their way, a sweet and uplifting way, with the appreciative reader. 
Of the newer poems in Books IV. and V., printed in 1890 and 1893, there 
is more than one true lyrical outburst that rivals the well-remembered 
charm of “I have loved flowers that fade.” Here is one: — 

* My spirit sang all day 

O my joy. 

Nothing my tongue could say, 
Only My joy! 

My heart an echo caught — 
O my joy — 

And spake, Tell me thy thought, 

. Hide not thy joy. 
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My eyes ’gan peer around, — 
O my joy — 

What beauty hast thou found ? 
Shew us thy joy. 

My jealous ears grew whist ; — 
O my joy— 

Music from heaven is’t, 
Sent for our joy? 

She also came and heard ; 

O my joy, 

What, said she, is this word ? 
What is thy joy ? 

And I replied, O see, 
O my joy, 

’T is thee, I cried, ’t is thee: 
Thou art my joy.” 


The inmost limit of the subjective in poetry seems to be sought in 
‘Homeward Songs by the Way.’ What is “Home”? The poem called 
‘ Desire’ seems to answer. 


“ The high austere and lonely way 
Where Brahma treads through the eternities,” 


or, as the ‘ Indian Song’ again expresses it, where 


“ Brahma all alone in gladness, dreams the joys that throng in space, 
Where at last in wondrous silence fade in One the starry race.” 


What is “homeward”? The recurring phrase of Merlin, “ Unto the 
deep the deep heart goes,” seems to point the way. The cosmic end 
achieves itself through the longing heart. To be “heart-hidden” from 
“outer things,” lured not “by the colour of the sun-rich day” or the 
“ gay romance of song,” is to find the path. The pure intensity of 
such desires, the wisdom which recognizes that all its “thoughts are 
throngs of living souls,” one with each other and “the vast of God,” 
carries the expression of the poet to exalted heights and holds it in 
rare regions of song. The fire of this lyrical soaring is luminous with- 
out heat, and smooth without allurement, monotonous almost in the 
fluency of its end-stopped rhymes, arid almost in its recklessness of 
human force and the divine urge of evil. How charming it can be, as 
well as wise with the mystical lore of the Indian religion, let ‘ Awakening’ 
bear witness : — 
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“The lights shone down the street 
In the long blue close of day. 
A boy’s heart beat sweet, sweet, 
As it flowered in its dreamy clay. 


Beyond the dazzling throng 
And above the towers of men 
The stars made him long, long, 
To return to their light again. 


They lit the wondrous years, 

And his heart within was gay ; 
But a life of tears, tears, 

He had won for himself that day.” 


The present American edition of ‘Homeward Songs’ is enriched by 
fifteen poems not in the earlier Dublin versions, and is issued in one of 
the dainty guises of white vellum in which Mr. Mosher delights his public. 
It is said that “ A. E.” is a kinsman of Emerson’s, and however far from 
that wagon-hitched star of Emerson’s never-enough-honored poetic work 
this is, Mr. Stedman’s characterization of it ‘as a crop-out of Concord 
Brahmanistic transcendentalism” is happy in calling American attention 
to the intellectual kinship that strengthens the tie of blood. 

The almost uniformly subjective and lyrical strain of current British 
verse is somewhat tiring in its plaintive effect, it must be confessed. It 
is like hearing minor music uninterruptedly. However sweet it is, the 
soul turns humanly to something major, some clash of dissonances dra- 
matically resolved in a dominant idea and an all-pervading, all-cohering 
motive, but will not find it here, no, nor even in the young heir of laureated 
song. His gift is undeniably pure, but incapable either of the sins or 
lavish joys of objective affluence, as lissom and as slender as the willow 
he sings in ‘After the Titans.’ His new book of ‘Odes and Other 
Poems’ shows distinct advance in a certain maturity of sympathy. The 
art that clothes his wider interests is as felicitous in choice of phrase and 
rhythm as before. Among the Odes, the one to H. D. Traill is especially 
beautiful and Watsonian, in the stanzas on the poet whom he would have 
master-moments visit less rarely. 


“ And oftener feel that nameless air 
Come rumouring from we know not where ; 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles ; 
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And hail the mystic bird that brings 

News from the inner courts of things, 

The eternal courier-dove whose wings 
Are never furled ; 

And hear the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world.” 


In ‘The Protest,’ ‘Tell Me Not Now,’ and the lines beginning “ Lady, 
were you but here,” love takes up the tale of his numbers and tells them 
with a serene and playful grace. His patriotism does not fail to speak 
again in this volume, but it is less insular than it has sometimes been, and 
in the series of Sonnets entitled ‘The World in Armor,’ and in ‘A New 
Year’s Prayer’ and a ‘ New National Anthem’ bears signs of observant 
concern in some of the pitiful wrongs that modern civilization must labor 
to right and suffer in righting. ‘The Sovereign Poet’ and ‘The Ideal 
Popular Leader’ have been singled out before now, but has any one 
selected ‘The Frontier’? It is a sonnet choicely celebrant of a rare 


moment in the ripe beauty of womanhood. 
P. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


ANOTHER BROWNING Norte. — In the April number of PoET-Lore is 
a note on Browning’s ‘Meeting at Night’ and ‘Parting at Morning,’ 
which seems to me really the very midsummer madness of criticism. I 
am sure that the writer will come to feel that this strange body of philo- 
sophic commentary with which she has overlaid the poem, is altogether 
too far-fetched to be useful. More than that, her deductions do not hold 
together. I am so surprised at finding such a piece of gusty confusion 
in Port-Lore that I should like to put down a plain man’s notion of 
those verses. 

Now here, I always imagined, was a very simple, straightforward little 
poem, which one might carry in the heart without ever troubling about 
its meaning. Mr. R. H. Stoddard, in his collection ‘ Lyrics of the XIX. 
Century,’ prints it rightly enough as a single composition, with the single 
title ‘ Night and Morning,’ dividing it, of course, into two parts. It is a 
man’s monologue throughout. He reviews a certain episode in his life, a 
common human experience — so common, in fact, that he does not need 
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to dwell upon it at all. He sets down for us merely the prelude and the 
afterthought of the incident. Naturally the poem is divided into two parts ; 
naturally, too, the only thought of the writer is embodied in the second 
part ; the first part is wholly descriptive. These twelve lines are as good 
an example of realism in art as one need wish to find ; they etch for us 
the whole scene exactly as it occurred, nothing more. There is no hid- 
den import or symbolism about them at all. Even the final quatrain of 
the poem is entirely descriptive, except the very last line. And then 
comes a sudden thought, which stabs us into attention. The gist of the 
poem is there. 

Now Mrs. Corson seems to think that this second division of the poem, 
‘ Parting at Morning,’ is the woman’s utterance, and voices a woman’s sen- 
timent of the affair. 

“In the concluding verse of this two-fold situation, we have for land- 
scape the same sea, a cape, no moon, but, instead, the sun rising over the 
mountain’s rim. It rose, no doubt, in the same way the day before, but 
how different this time! To him it reveals a path of gold ; to her, the need 
of a world of men,—they have become a whole from the two halves they 
were the foregoing eve. The Arcanum of the Garden of Eden has been 
revealed to them: the need of woman to man; the need of man to 
woman.” And so on. 

Now, to me the poem does n’t mean any such elaborate thing. In 
short, Mrs. Corson finds in these few lines a whole system of philosophy, 
“ epitomes of thoughts, full of import, and elastic enough to fill volumes ;” 
while I have to confess I only find a very pretty little story of how a man 
rowed across a bay one night to see his sweetheart, and how he felt the 
next morning. 


“ Round the cape of a sudden came the sea, 
And the sun look’d over the mountain’s rim ;” 


This, of course, just as the man was walking down to the beach, or as he 
pushed out from shore. The sea came in sight. The sun rose, “And 
straight was a path of gold for him.” “ For him,” for the sun, of course. 
“ And the need of a world of men for me.” ‘ For me,” for the man, of 
course. He is the speaker. As for the Arcanum of the Garden of Eden 
which had been revealed to them, and the “need of woman to man; 
the need of man to woman,” what in the name of sense did the man 
row across the bay at midnight for, if he did n’t know that need already? 
And why did the woman get up and let in the man, if she did n’t know it? 
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No, “the need of a world of men for me,” is a man’s saying. And I 
must believe Mrs. Corson’s interpretation, “ For woman a world of men ; 
for men a world of women,” quite wrong. This man does not need a 
world of women any more than a cat needs two tails. I should have 
been more grateful if Mrs. Corson had spared us her philosophy, and 
drawn attention to the fact that, since there was a “half moon large and 
low” it must have been about midnight when the man set out, and since 
it was summer time (for the beach was warm) and after sunrise when he 
went away, the escapade must have lasted five or six hours. All that 
that man needed was to be stayed with flagons and comforted with apples. 
Of course he turned to his fellow-men. He needed to slake his soul in 
affairs ; he needed a world of men. If it had been a New York man, he 
would have been tearing down town on the elevated road, with a keen 
zest for business, and his silk hat buried in a morning paper. It is this 
sentiment, this “need of a world of men for me” which gives comrade- 
ship to men and denies it to women. 

And as for the woman, most likely she was smiling to herself as she 
watched her lover running off in such hurry to attend to his nets or his 
cattle. She knew he would be back the next evening just the same. 

Bliss Carman. 


Tue fact that England is shortly to have a complete edition of 
the poems of Walt Whitman, to be brought out by Mr. John Lane, of the 
Bodley Head, is one of the many signs that Whitman is rapidly gaining 
the position such poetic genius as his is bound sooner or later to com- 
mand. Mr. John Lane, who is himself a warm appreciator of the poet, 
has recently been in this country, consulting with Mr. Horace L. Traubel, 
one of Whitman’s literary executors, and others, as to the forthcoming 
edition. It is to be in two volumes, finely bound, and selling at $4. In 
this shape it will be limited to one thousand copies. But there will prob- 
ably be a cheaper paper-covered edition eventually, perhaps from the 
same plates, which will bring it within the purchasing power of those to 
whom Whitman should especially appeal. The editor of these volumes 
will be Richard Le Gallienne, who will probably be assisted in his work 
by Whitman’s executors. 
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MARGARET FULLER'S PERMANENT INFLUENCE: 


THE MEASURE OF HER FOOTPRINT ON THE EARTH. 





IHERE are several questions agitating public thought 
just now which make a reference to Margaret Fuller 
not only appropriate but inevitable. Foremost among 
them is a tendency on the part of thoughtful men and 

women to estimate at its just value the work achieved in literature 
by the writers of the early part of the century; and next, the 
Woman Suffrage question, which has been receiving much atten- 
tion, both from journalists and the general public, as well as the 
women most interested. 

In an essay of Margaret Fuller’s on American Literature she 
speaks of the glorious harvest which is to come from the seed 
planted in the beginning of the century, and with a true critic’s 
prophetic vision she asserts that after a time a great genius will 
arise and work in this hemisphere who will be the peer of any in 
the old, and will do for America what some of England’s great 
ones have done for her. Meanwhile, though it be not for Margaret 


Fuller or her contemporaries to share the glories of that future to 
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which she looked forward with such confident hope, it is, in her 
opinion, consoling, that every act and word uttered in the light of 
that foresight may tend to hasten or ennoble its fulfilment. 

It is never possible to determine with exactitude to what par- 
ticular forces a certain result is due, —so many diverse influences, 
so many earnest workers bring it about. But as we draw near to 
the end of the century and we see our literature gradually taking a 
distinctive place among other literatures, we should never ignore 
the importance of the work done by the pioneers in the field. 

The rare arid beautiful life of the woman whose influence was 
so marked between the years 1810 and 1850 has received its due 
praise: the tributes of friends to her brilliancy of intellect, her 
eloquence of speech, her impetuous energy of aspiration, and 
courageousness of soul, have both charmed and thrilled us; but, 
now that her personality is a thing of the dim past, the time seems 
to have come for an attempt to be made to give an estimate of her 
literary achievement viewed wholly apart from the glamour of her 
personal influence. This seems to be especially necessary since 
a recent writer in Zhe Century told us somewhat dogmatically that 
“for the women of to-day Margaret Fuller is little more than 
a name, or else a myth, vague, unsubstantial, and not quite seri- 
ously to be considered ;” that “it was to personality she owed her 
power, and it is from the vanishing of personality that her power 
has ceased to exist.” 

But no attempt was made to prove this remarkable statement. 
Nothing was said of Margaret Fuller’s place in American Litera- 
ture, of the measure of her footprint on the earth. 

When the eloquent voice of the orator or the musician grows 
silent, the world soon forgets the personality that has swayed, the 
music that has thrilled all hearts, and turns to listen to the voices 
of other men ; but it is different with the work of the poet, of the 
historian, or the critic. They live again in the books they have 
written, and the world does not forget. 

In November, 1844, just after finishing one of her books, Mar- 
garet Fuller wrote to Channing: “Then I felt a delightful glow; 
as if, suppose I went away now, the measure of my footprint 
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would be left on the earth.” I shall seek to show that the per- 
manent impress of Margaret Fuller on our literary history cannot 
be ignored ; that she has influence still, not only by her own writ- 
ings, but by the good seed she sowed in other minds. Thus, by act 
and word, she has been helping all these years to hasten and 
ennoble the glorious fulfilment of her prophecy. 

The generation which came within the reach of Margaret 
Fuller’s personal influence, is now, unhappily, passing rapidly 
away. Of all that brilliant circle of which she was the centre how 
few remain! Even many of those who a few years ago sprang so 
nobly and enthusiastically to her defence when the disparaging 
estimate of Nathaniel Hawthorne was published, have since joined 
her in the immortal life beyond. It is no doubt true that no one 
can compete with these friends in doing justice to her; but there 
is one fact upon which I wish to lay especial stress, and that is — 
for the present generation, for those men and women of to-day 
who never had the happiness of knowing her, who never felt the 
spell of her pervasive, magnetic personality, Margaret Fuller is 
a decided and impelling force both intellectually and spiritually. 

This could best be proved by reference to testimony gathered 
all through the country from some of our most prominent men and 
women of culture. But I have space to quote only three: the first 
is the opinion of a woman who has become famous for her own 
books, her clever delineation of social phases. She writes :— 


‘‘Margaret Fuller’s power has zof ceased now she has gone 
from earth. It seems to me to be growing, especially among the 
women of this age who are enjoying the fruits of her pioneer 
work, and reaping what she sowed with so much desperate strug- 
gle and amid such discouragements. One of the sorrows of my 
life has been that I never knew that noble woman, that fate did 
not appoint my existence to begin a little earlier in the century 
and hers to last a little longer. . . . And yet the strong magnetism 
she exerted when here is felt still by us who read her books and 
study her life. Though I never saw her she has really been the 
main inspiration of my life. Her genius has had a wonderful 
effect upon me. She has taught patience and perseverance in the 
study of books and of humanity, she has taught me to exalt duty 
and domestic heroism, she has opened up to me so many noble 
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views and given me so many fresh and stimulating thoughts ; 
above all she has touched my heart as very, very few writers ever 
have had the power to do. . . . And what she has been to me she 
has been to many others, both here in New York and all over the 
country ; — even in Europe she is not forgotten. . . . But people 
must put themselves in relation with her. Their aims must be 
more or less similar to hers; —an indolent or insincere or shallow 
nature will not value Margaret Fuller.” 


This from a prominent editor: — 


“At the time that Julian Hawthorne published his father’s 
reference to Margaret Fuller, it was not alone her friends who 
sought to defend her. Many people both in Canada and the 
United States who knew her only by means of her books wrote 
me powerful and indignant letters ; they all with one accord paid 
a glowing tribute to Margaret Fuller and spoke of the formative 
influence her books had had upon their lives.” 


Here is what one of our political reformers has to say : — 


“It is only by means of her books, her journals and her letters 
that I know Margaret Fuller, but I think she is one of our best 
writers. She is so stimulating. I can well understand Mrs. 


Cheney saying that Theodore Parker and Margaret Fuller had 
been her education. . . . One of the most tangible factors in the 
progress of this age is Margaret Fuller’s work,— and not only 
that, the more willing we women are to acknowledge that fact the 
better will it be for our own efforts. Let her words be a trumpet 
call to duty.” 


It would be interesting to quote more from this valuable testi- 
mony ; but enough has been said to prove that Margaret Fuller is 
not a “myth.” whose power has become a shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial dream. She is still a force. Nor is her influence merely 
intellectual, — her written words have power to mould character, 
to create high resolves and aspirations, to raise the standard of 
living, to help the spiritual life and give the soul fresh courage in 
its unceasing quest and struggle. 

As the years pass, the power of Margaret Fuller’s personality 
will undoubtedly become more faint,— the glamour of personal 
magnetism will count for little when the future passes its verdict. 
It will be by her writings that Margaret Fuller must take her 
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place in the world of letters. But as long as America cherishes 
the literature of this century her rank in that literature will be 
a high one, and future writers will feel their indebtedness to her. 

Miss Elizabeth Hoar in her fine description of Margaret Fuller 
wrote at the end: “ But this is all catalogue; you cannot write 
down Genius, and I write it more because I am thinking about her 
than from any hope of doing her justice.” 

Seldom can a definite and satisfactory explanation be given of 
that kind of genius which is a stimulus and a spiritual power. Scant 
justice can be given to either Margaret Fuller’s genius or her literary 
work in a few paragraphs. I can only indicate very fragmentarily 
and imperfectly some of the general characteristics of that work. 

In roughly classifying Margaret Fuller’s literary achievement we 
find it made up of critical essays, translations, pen-portraits which 
are full of life and dramatic fire; descriptions of nature which not 
only bring before us scenes of beauty, but interpret their spiritual 
meaning and their subtle effect upon the mind; poems, many of 
them not remarkable, others, again, of true poetic insight and with 
originality of thought and phrase; letters and journals which show 
that the bent of this ardent, passionate writer was towards all that 
is beautiful and true, and which also contain some of her finest 
critical estimates, conspicuous as they are for those lyric glimpses 
of which Emerson speaks with so much enthusiasm. Margaret 
Fuller wrote one book, however, which can be classified as neither 
poetry nor criticism, and yet which is made up of a union of her 
most striking qualities. In the second edition of ‘ Papers on 
Literature and Art’ there was a preface which now, unfortu- 
nately, does not appear in the editions of that book. In it Horace 
Greeley wrote :— 

“Margaret Fuller’s ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century’ will 
cease to be read only when it shall have been outgrown; and that, 
I apprehend, will not be very soon. Others may have perceived 
as clearly the injustice to Woman so firmly imbedded in our pres- 
ent social polity and ideas, but rarely had there appeared a woman 
so qualified by thought, by culture, by position, by fearlessness, to 
discuss the subject thoroughly, and present the truth in its 
amplest and justest proportions. Frank, original, earnest and 
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suggestive, this book gave an initial impulse to very much of the 
thought and action in this direction which have since been elicited, 
and its influence is even now beginning to be felt in the education 
of women as lecturers, physicians, etc. .. . And when the time 
shall have come, as come it must, wherein Woman shall be called 
calmly and authoritatively to decide for herself the proper limits 
of her own sphere, and to judge whether the ballot is too rude and 
perilous a weapon to be entrusted to her delicate hands, the exposi- 
tions and the counsels of Margaret Fuller will be consulted not 
more deferentially, but far more widely, than they have hitherto 
been.” 


Students of our age and observers of its progress who are 
unprejudiced will agree with Julia Ward Howe that nothing has 
been said or written in later days to make the teaching of Mar- 
garet Fuller superfluous ; that her study of the position and possi- 
bilities of woman is one of unique value and interest, and that her 
arguments are entirely appropriate to the standpoint of the present 
time. At the Woman’s Congress at Chicago it was fitting that a 
tribute was paid to pioneers, like Margaret Fuller, who did so much 
to elevate, inspire, and counsel women, to prepare them not only 
to plead for a wider scope, but to teach them how best to use their 
rights when obtained. And when are urged all the well-worn and 
commonplace objections to the justice which Mrs. Potter Palmer 
and others so eloquently extolled, it is well to remember that 
in Margaret Fuller’s book not one expression can be found “ which 
would slur over the smallest detail of womanly duty, or absolve 
from the attainment of any or all of the feminine graces. Of these 
she deeply knew the value. But, in her view, these duties will 
never be noble, these graces sincere, until women stand as firmly 
as men do upon the ground of individual freedom and legal 
justice.” 

Coming back to a consideration of Margaret Fuller's work 
which is more directly literary, it will be found that even her best 
work falls short of what her intellectual powers would warrant 
us to expect. All her friends felt that her writings were not an 
adequate monument of the eloquence which to them was so irre- 
sistible; and she herself spoke of the chilling influence of the 
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pen, that she needed to be fired by contact with other minds 
before the sacred flame burst forth. Had she been a man she 
would have probably won fame as an orator, a second Webster or 
Burke ; but she was a woman, with limitations as to means of cul- 
ture and opportunities for success, and with continual ill-health, 
which is enough seriously to affect the quality of one’s work. 
But the eloquence which thrilled all who came under its spell, 
reappears in Margaret Fuller’s writings in the form of a style dis- 
tinguished for its brilliancy and sparkle, its vivid portraiture, its 
purity and clearness, It is strong, nervous, remarkable for its 
power to compress a great thought into a passionate and terse 
phrase, sometimes into one luminous, suggestive word. It is full 
of most enchanting allusions, and enriched by illustrations drawn 
from a wide and varied reading in many literatures. She shows 
in her style a precision and accuracy of statement, a breadth, 
range, and grasp of her subject which only the highest order of 
minds can achieve. Edgar Poe thought her style was the very 
best with which he was acquainted. In general effect he knew 
none which surpassed it. Leaving some details out of sight it was 
all, he said, which a style need be. Colonel Higginson has given 
a few of the luminous sentences of Margaret Fuller which have 
had upon him a marked effect. Many others might be given, 
equalling them in critical insight and epigrammatic terseness. 
And it will be found that the more they are read, and thus become 
a part of the intellectual and spiritual life of the student, the 
fresher and more suggestive they will be. They are burning 
words of true genius which have the power to kindle other 
minds. 

It was this command of the resources of language, this percep- 
tion of subtle shades of meaning in words, as well as her accurate 
scholarship, which made Margaret Fuller the best translator of her 
time. Her vivid imagination, also, her true poetic instinct enabled 
her to reproduce in English the “airy grace” of Giinderode and 
Bettina, and give so perfect a representation of the varied Conver- 
sations of Goethe, and of the stately charm of his ‘Tasso’ and 
‘ Iphigenia.’ 
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Closely connected with the vividness and intensity of Margaret 
Fuller's style is her skill in delineating character. Her correspond- 
ence is full of breathing portraits and dramatic glimpses which 
show how much of the novelist’s insight she possessed. Had she 
chosen the career of the novelist she would certainly have made 
a good one. Some of her descriptions of the eminent men and 
women she met abroad have never been surpassed. 

It is undeniable that much of Margaret Fuller’s work shows 
immaturity, and it has other faults incident to the time in which 
she lived, the crudeness of the intellectual conditions around her. 
She was not free from the extravagances of Transcendentalism, 
for instance. Her immaturity is not one of thought or language, 
however, but of form and structure. She did not always systema- 
tize her abundant materials. A pioneer cannot always stop for 
details: his work is of too broad a design, and the necessities of 
the time are too pressing. Some of Margaret Fuller’s efforts lack 
symmetry as wholes; but in attempting any estimate of her work 
we must remember that it was all done at an age when many 
others are but beginning to test their powers in the field. After 
thirty-six we have nothing from her pen except letters and jour- 
nals. Cut off from life by the mysterious and relentless sea at the 
early age of forty, we have not even the book which was the out- 
growth of her maturer thinking and of great value as a history of 
the struggle in which she has been so earnest a worker. The rich 
promise of her earliest productions, and the continual progress 
shown in her writing from first to last, prove that this history 
of the Italian: Revolution was her best work. Sad mystery, that 
fatal shipwreck off Fire Island! Had she been permitted to 
return to her native land, her mind broadened and strengthened 
by all her varied experiences abroad; her heart enriched by the 
sacred ties which had brought her, at last, such happiness, she 
would, doubtless, have devoted her mature years to the production 
of works which would have, in every way, been worthy of her 
genius. 

But Margaret Fuller will be judged by what she did, not by 
what she might have done. We have to apply to her the stand- 
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ards we apply to Keats, Shelley, and others whose lives were 
ended just as their wings were poised for a higher flight. 

The more obvious characteristics of Margaret Fuller’s writings 
— their charm of style, their wealth of imagination and of sugges- 
tion, their true poetic insight into nature and the mysteries of 
human life — do not constitute her highest claim to the considera. 
tion of this age. In attempting, in broad outline, an estimate 
of her work, I should place first the part it plays in the history 
of American Literature, and second, its own value as criticism. 
The two are, of course, not to be separated. In speaking of one 
the other is always implied. Margaret Fuller was a marked influ- 
ence in the literary life of her contemporaries, the counsellor and 
inspirer, at times, of some of the greatest minds of the century ; and 
thus both indirectly and directly she did, perhaps, as much as any 
other one writer to give a direction to the vague tendencies of her 
age, and furnish a significant answer to Sidney Smith’s famous sneer. 
In The Dial of Emerson’s day, and in The Tribune of Horace 
Greeley’s, she applied the higher methods of literary culture to 
journalism, and gave to American journalism certain character- 
istics it had never before possessed, and set up worthy models for 
her successors. Placing a high value upon originality, iconoclas- 
tic in many respects, she did much to forward the emancipation 
of our literature from servitude to foreign models, to narrow, life- 
less creeds, to restricted and conventional standards of art. She 
was one of the most efficient organizers in the Transcendental 
Movement, a leader among those who were trying to make our 
literature national and not imitative; while to the coarser and 
more material tendencies of her age her whole work was in direct 
antagonism. Colonel Higginson’s tributes to Margaret Fuller’s 
skill as an organizer of literary forces, as an amalgamating power 
between diverse elements, are not exaggerated. This practical 
executive side of Margaret Fuller’s nature was as prominent as the 
mystic, speculative side on which her admirers seem to like best to 
dwell. 

As a literary critic, her own reception of new ideas was so 
unprejudiced, and her views of life and art were so catholic and 
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liberal, that she demanded the same freedom in her readers. She 
scorned to minister to popular taste. The clear eye she had for 
the beautiful, the great and true, made her blind to transient 
fashions. The keen shafts of sarcasm she aimed against falsehood 
and pretence struck some social favorites, and she was punished by 
being charged with being under the influence of personal animosi- 
ties. But nothing was further from the truth than this. 

Even what she said of Lowell and of Longfellow was true of 
the poetry they had published at the time. No one would have 
been more glad to welcome the maturer and more original produc- 
tions of these poets and to have given them the praise they 
deserved than Margaret Fuller herself. She did not correctly fore- 
cast the future, and prove herself a good prophet ; but, I think, she 
herself, had she lived, would have been the first to acknowledge 
her error. It is well to remember when we criticise her for her 
opinion of Longfellow that when she wrote it she plainly stated 
that there was a wide divergence in her views of poetry and those 
of Longfellow and his school. Had she lived to read the later 
writings of Longfellow, and thus recognize their charm, it would 
have been because his views of poetry had changed, as they 
undoubtedly did, and become more like her own. Margaret Fuller’s 
omnivorous reading, her wide scholarship, made her exacting in 
her claims ; but she saw what American Literature needed, and her 
vigorous, trenchant words proved to bea force in bringing about 
the very conditions she desired. 

She therefore takes a front rank among American critics; only 
one or twa have equalled her, and there is an originality and 
freshness about her critical estimates with which even they can- 
not compete. Many opinions in regard to certain poets and cer- 
tain books which now pass unchallenged were first expressed by 
Margaret Fuller. She brought before others, both in her writings 
and conversations, many subjects which though new at the time 
have since been deemed of such importance that they have given 
birth to a literature of their own. Even commonplace and well- 
worn themes became fresh by her ideal method of treating them. 
It was Margaret Fuller who first brought Robert Browning to the 
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notice of American readers. She certainly had cause to sustain 
her claim that she had also done a great deal to extend the influence 
of the great minds of Germany and Italy among her countrymen. 

It would be impossible to mention in detail any of Margaret 
Fuller’s critical writings, — though in comparison with the work of 
some of our later critics they are few and short. Quantity and 
bulk are, however, no proof of original power, — there is more in 
Bryant’s one short poem, ‘To a Waterfowl,’ than in all the 
odes William Whitehead wrote while poet laureate. Margaret 
Fuller’s ‘ Essay on Goethe,’ an analysis of his complex nature, its 
marvellous genius, its disappointing limitations, deserves special 
attention. Higginson ranks it lower than the estimate of Sir 
James Mackintosh. The latter is perhaps more symmetrical, but it 
cannot compete with the ‘ Essay on Goethe’ either in originality 
or incisive and just criticism. Then the sympathetic and illumi- 
nating remarks on Wordsworth scattered through different essays 
cannot*be overlooked. The lyric glimpses Emerson found so help- 
ful are especially numerous in a paper on ‘ Modern British Poets.’ 
Seldom has pen of critic given such glowing, stggestive pictures, 
—each sentence a poem in itself. In her admirable summing up 
of the reasons a study should be made of the prose works of 
Milton, Margaret Fuller uses words which, slightly modified, are 
applicable to herself, especially to the manner in which she writes 
of poetry or poets: “ She draws us to a central point whither con- 
verge the rays of sacred and profane, ancient and modern litera- 
ture. Those who sit at her feet obtain glimpses in all directions. 
The perception of principles, richness in illustrations, and knowl- 
edge make her a master in the way of giving clews and impulses.” 
It is in this very giving of clews and impulses so generously that 
Margaret Fuller’s chief power as a critic lies. 

An ‘Essay on Critics’ gives many fine thoughts in regard to 
her own art: the ideal of the critic, that he should be not only 
a poet or a philosopher or an observer, but tempered of all three, 
receives most earnest treatment. The critical faculty is indeed 
inferior to the faculty divine, but it partakes of the same essential 
spirit, and is ruled by the same laws. Emerson said that Margaret 
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Fuller wrote no epic, romance, or drama, but no one knew better 
the qualities which go to the making of these. There was much 
of the poet and the seer in Margaret Fuller, — she had such imagi- 
native grasp, her inspiration came from so high a source, her views 
of life were so generous. Her vision took in the best there was to 
be found in the literature and the art of the past, and she had such 
skill in: explanation and interpretation, that, though her writings 
are fragmentary, no thoughtful student can afford to neglect 
them. Kenyon West. 





THE LOVE OF THE NATURAL. 
BY VILLIERS DE L'ISLE ADAM. 


“Man can invent everything save the art of being happy.” 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


DurinG one of his morning excursions in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, Monsieur C (at that time at the head of the 
Government), while straying over grass and dew, in the last rays 
of sunrise, found himself in a kind of valley beside the ravine of 
Apremont. 

Always of a sort of rectilinear elegance, quite simple, in round 
hat and buttoned frock-coat, with a matter-of-fact air, in his dis- 
tinguished modesty nowhere exceeding the appearance of a profes- 
sional tourist, he abandoned himself to the charms of Nature for 
health’s sake. 

Suddenly he discovered that “ reverie had conducted his steps ” 
towards a hut, — commodious enough, and quite natty with its two 
windows and green shutters. Coming closer to it, Monsieur C 
could see that the planks of this unusual dwelling were provided 
with numbers in order, and that it was a kind of movable booth, 
let, doubtless, to whomever wanted it. Upon the door was written, 
in white capital letters, these two names: DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. 

This inscription astonished him. With smiling curiosity, yet 
discreetly, — in a word, without in the least dreaming of disturb- 
ing this hermitage, — he knocked politely at the door. 
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“ Come in! ” called two fresh young voices from within. 

He lifted the latch, and the door opened, just as a sunbeam, 
flitting through the leaves, lighted up the interior of this idyllic 
dwelling. 

Monsieur C , upon the threshold, found himself in the pres- 
ence of a very young man, with locks of fair hair, the features of a 
Greek medallion, a clear skin, and sceptical blue eyes, whose fine 
glance yielded that peculiar challenging look which belongs to Nor- 
man eyes; also of a very young damsel with an ingenuous face of 
a pure oval, crowned with beautiful brown tresses. Both were 
dressed in full mourning of homespun, of a cut which only their 
shapeliness made passable. Both were charming, and their artistic 
look, strangely enough, awakened no distaste. 

The Head of the Government was a man who had seen the 
world, but, in spite of himself, he found himself rejoicing at sight 
of another variety of face than that of governors, lieutenant-gover- 
nors, and mayors. It rested his eyes. 

Daphnis was standing beside a rustic table. The amiable 
Chloe, regarding the unexpected guest with lowered eyelids, was 
seated upon an iron bed, —a new patent, — with a mattress of sea- 
weed, white coarse coverings, and double pillow. Three plain 
chairs, some housekeeping utensils, plates and china cups in imita- 
tion of old Limoges, and on the table a bright service of new plated 
ware, completed the furnishing of this nomadic retreat. 

“ Stranger,” said Daphnis, “ be welcome, — you who enter with 
this unhoped-for ray of sunlight! You will breakfast with us 
quite informally, will you not? We have eggs, milk, cheese, — 
even coffee! Chloe, quick, another plate!” 

The powerful ones of earth like simple and unexpected things, 
and willingly lend themselves to the fascinations of an incognito 
among the lowly. With such a reception, Monsieur C could 
scarcely refuse to be friendly, and, by way of amusing himself (for 
this once, and as an exception), permit himself to relax a little 
the rigidity of his character. 

Here, he thought, are two eccentric young persons escaped 
from some corner of Paris, who have adopted this ingenious method 
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of passing their vacation. Perhaps they will prove more amusing 
than the people of my own circle. We shall see. 

“My young friends,” he replied, smiling, with the air of a king 
of old time among his shepherds, “I love the natural, and I accept 
your sylvan courtesy.” 

They took their places about the table, where Chloe having 
bestirred herself, the repast immediately began. 

“Ah! the natural,’ sighed Daphnis, with a deep sigh. ‘We 
are here for that. We seek it with hearts guiltless of subterfuge; 
but — in vain!” 

Monsieur C looked at them. “What! How is this, my 
young friends? It is all around you: the natural, with all its 
pure joys, embraces you here; all its rural fruits! Behold them, 
— excellent milk, slices of fresh buttered bread!” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Chloe. “True, fair stranger,—one can 
drink the milk; for it is, I believe, made with excellent sheeps’ 
brains.” 

“As to the bread and butter,” murmured Daphnis, “whether 
it is really bread, you know, with the new baking-powders one 
can never be sure; but as to the butter,—I confess that it 
seemed to me an interesting oleomargarine. However, if you 
should prefer cheese, here is some —in confidence let me say — 
of which tallow and chalk constitute scarcely more than a third 
part. It is a new process.” 

At these words, Monsieur C 
his two young amphitryons. 

“And your names are Daphnis and Chloe?” said he. 

“ Oh, they are only our nicknames,” replied Daphnis. “ Our 
families, once in easy circumstances, lived in Paris in the Champs- 
Elysées, until a sudden failure reduced them to labor. I, a fresh- 
made bachelor of laws, was about to yawn my time out, as every 
one does, till I could enter the bar; and Chloe had already taken 
her degree as a doctor, and was about beginning practice, when a 
little legacy made it possible for us to marry immediately without 
waiting for clients or patients, and to try to take up again, agree- 
ably to our natural tastes, our life of the time of Longus; but it is 
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difficult nowadays. What! You have not finished eating, dear 
stranger? Will you have some fried eggs? These are quite in 
fashion. They produce them for exportation, you know? Three 
millions of these artificial eggs America ships us daily. They are 
dipped in a little acid, which forms the shell, — yes, instantane- 
ously. Believe me. Try some. We shall have some coffee after- 
wards. It is excellent! Imitation chiccory, — first quality. The 
annual sales in Paris alone mount up to 18,000,000 francs, according 
to official statistics. Pray don’t refuse. We offer it most heartily 
and without ceremony.” 

Monsieur C , whose curiosity was aroused in spite of him- 
self by this youthful frankness, diplomatically turned the conversa- 
tion, in order, with the utmost politeness possible, to avoid replying 
to his host’s cordial invitation. 

“A little legacy, you say?” he rejoined, with an air of sympa- 
thetic interest. “ You are even now, in fact, in mourning, my dear 
young friends.” 

“Yes; we are wearing it for our poor uncle Polémon,” moaned 
Chloe, wiping away an invisible tear. 

“ Polémon ?” said Monsieur C , searching his memory. 
“ Ah, yes! He who, like Silenus, was a good drinker of wine in 
the days of legends?” 

“ Himself!” sighed Daphnis. “ Did he not awaken every morn- 
ing with a dry throat, — the worthy instrument of Bacchus! He 
loved natural wine ; hence, betaking himself, in his country house, 
to a flagon of that famous proprietary wine, you know —” 

“ Yes, fair stranger,” insisted Chloe, with a musical little pro- 
fessional voice, “a gallon of that mixture, so well compounded 
with tartrate and plaster, and the due amount of arsenic, that four 
or five hundred people have died of it !— of that generous wine 
drunk by the modern artisans of France, while they sing, with 
light heart, the famous old song, — 

‘I think, while I thank God, 
They have none of this in England!’ ” 

“ So, then,” Daphnis continued, “the Supreme Being having 
called him to himself the same evening of the purchase of the wine, 
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our uncle Polémon obeyed the summons in the midst of atrocious 
colic, — the unfortunate old man!— and thus bequeathed to us 
some drachmas. But pardon me, perhaps you smoke, dear 
stranger? Will you have one of these cigars? They are really 
passable, and of a fair sort,—an importation from America, as 
usual, — made of leaves of paper steeped in a decoction of clarified 
nicotine, collected from the best Havana cigar-ends; they sell 
two or three millions monthly, you know, in France alone. These 
are the best brand, on the testimony of the government stamp.” 

At this, Monsieur C , thinking he perceived, mingling with 
these last words, a vague intention of directing irony at Progress, 
believed he ought to assume something of an official tone. 

“Thank you,” he said; “but if it be true, alas! that some 
abuses have crept into modern industry, with care one may 
always find the genuine. Besides, at your age, what matter the 
vain pleasures of the table? Here, above all, in the midst of 
living nature, of these magnificent long-lived trees, whose vener- 
able branches — salubrious fragrance —” 

“Permit me, dear stranger,” rejoined Daphnis, opening his 
eyes wide. “ What! you do not know, then? These superb oaks, 
these lofty larches, which have sheltered so many royal love- 
affairs, — having undergone during a certain recent winter’s night 
five or six degrees more cold than their roots could support (this 
is according to the report of the State Inspectors of Waters and 
Forests), —are, in reality, dead. You can see the official notch 
which marks them for cutting down next year. They will end 
in the chimneys of government officials. These leaves are their 
last ; they draw life only from their acquired momentum. It is but 
a brilliant agony. An expert need only throw a glance at their 
bark to know that the sap has ceased to flow. So then, under the 
living look of their foliage, we are really surrounded with innumer- 
able vegetable spectres, phantoms of trees! The old trees leave 
us! Room for the young ones!” 

A cloud crossed the mathematical forehead of Monsieur C 
Across the high boughs, outside, a little cold shower came clicking 


down. 
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“I do, indeed, recall it now,” he murmured ; “but let us not 
exaggerate! and let us not scrutinize too closely if we wish to dis- 
tinguish anything. This exuberant summer nature remains to us.” 

“How!” exclaimed Daphnis, anew,—“ how, dear stranger, can 
you consider a summer ‘natural’ in which Chloe and I pass a 
whole afternoon shivering together ?” 

“ The summer is not of the warmest, indeed, this year,” replied 
Monsieur C . “But what of that! lift your eyes higher, young 
people! The sight of the vast sky intact and pure remains to 
you.” 





“A sky intact and pure, where every day swarms of balloons 
pass filled with enlightened gentlemen. It is no longer a— 
‘natural’ sky, dear stranger.” 

“But at night, in the starlight, when the nightingale sings, 
you can forget —” 

“ Then,” murmured Daphnis, “interminable electric rays traverse 
the dark with their immense brooms of misty light that modify 
every instant the light from the stars, and adulterate the fair 
shining of the moon upon the woods. Night is no longer 
‘ natural.’” 

“ As to the nightingales,” sighed Chloe, “ the continual whistling 
of the trains from Melun has frightened them away; they sing no 
more, fair stranger!” 

“ Oh, young people !” cried Monsieur C , “ you also are very 
—exacting! If you love the natural so much, why did you not 
choose the sea-shore? As of yore —the roar of the great waves, 
the stormy days —” 

“The sea, dear stranger?” said Daphnis, “can we ignore the 
fact that a great cable encircles from one end to the other this 
over-rated immensity? It is enough, you know, to spill one or two 
barrels of oil over it to appease the highest waves for nearly a 
league around. As to the lightnings of its storms, from the 
moment they were made to descend from the middle of a kite into 
a jar, the sea has not seemed to us so —‘ natural.’” 

“In any case,” said Monsieur C “the mountains remain, 
for exalted souls, a haven where calm —” 
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“The mountains?” replied Daphnis; “which ones? The 
Alps, for instance! Mont Cenis! With its railway running 
through from side to side like a rat, and which besoots with 
its smoke, like a fetid perambulating censer, the table-lands once 
green and habitable ? Express trains overrun the mountains from 
peak to base with cog-wheel brakes. Those mountains are no 
longer — ‘ natural.’” 

There was a moment’s silence. “ Then,” Monsieur C immedi- 
ately replied, resolved to learn just how far the paradoxes of these 
two elegizing lovers of nature would go, — “ then what do you count 
upon doing?” 

“‘ Nothing — except to renounce it,” cried Daphnis. “To follow 
the times! And, in order to live, do something ; for example, take 
to politics, if you like. That brings in ‘ good returns.’” 

At this Monsieur C started, and, repressing a burst of 
laughter, looked at them both. 

“ Ah!” said he, “really? And, if I am not impertinent, what 
would you be in politics, Monsieur Daphnis ?” 

“Oh!” said Chloe, tranquilly, always in an exquisitely profes- 
sional and matter-of-fact voice, “since, kind stranger, Daphnis 
represents, in himself, the part of the rural malcontents, I have 
advised him to present himself, at all hazards, as a carpet-bag 
candidate from the most backward district in the country. He 
himself agrees. Now, what is necessary, nowadays, in the eyes 
of the majority of electors to deserve the legislative badge? To 
take good care, above all, to write or to have written the least 
artistic book; to know how to prevent oneself from being endowed 
with great talent in any art; to affect to scorn as frivolous any- 
thing which borders upon a production of the imagination; that is 
to say, to speak of such only with a patronizing smile, abstracted 
and placid; to understand how to give habitually an impression of 
himself as a sane mediocrity ; to be able to kill time every day 
with three hundred colleagues either by voting to order or by 
making out to one another that each is at bottom only a surly 
braggart, entirely destitute of disinterestedness save for rare 
exceptions, and every evening in chewing a toothpick and regard- 
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ing the rabble with a stony stare while he murmurs, ‘ Bah! Things 
will take care of themselves! things will take care of them- 
selves!’ Such are the preliminary conditions, is it not true, 
requisite for being a possible legislator? Once elected, he por- 
tions out nine thousand francs’ worth of appointments (and 
the perquisites), for one does not pay with words in politics! 
He is called the Government, and confers upon his dear little 
Chloe one or two fine offices for the collection of the tobacco 
tax! That would not be half bad, I think ; and it is an easy trade. 
Why should you not try it, Daphnis? ” 

“Eh!” said Daphnis, “I don’t say no. It is a question of 
expense for handbills and posters and of making applications for 
which one could, if need be, survive the inevitable sinking of the 
heart. After all, if it was only a matter of making a decision to 
carry the thing off — See here,dear stranger, let us put them all 
in your hat and draw by lot! You ought to have the lucky hand, 
I feel that; I bet you will bring out the best one among them. 
Besides, later, if another looked pleasanter — smiled more upon 
me — Whew! at the price they come to nowadays, according to 
what they weigh and produce, I should not give myself the trouble 
to change. Decisions, nowadays, are no longer ‘natural,’ you 
see.” 

Monsieur C ,as an affable man with an enlightened mind, 
condescended to smile at these innocent paradoxes which the age 
of these precocious young geniuses excused in his eyes. 

“Indeed, Monsieur Daphnis,” said he, “ you could represent the 
part of Cynic-loyal, and under that title unite many votes.” 

“ Without reckoning,” rejoined Chloe, —‘“ if I may believe, fair 
stranger, the bit of newspaper which wrapped the cheese this 
morning, — that several districts are seeking to counterbalance 
(inventing for the purpose some one at present unfindable) the 
troublesome influence of a certain ‘General’ who is become the 
popular infatuation, the deputy in fashion, and whose politics —” 

“A ‘General,’ do you say, Chloe?” interrupted Daphnis, with 
astonishment; ‘a General who deals in politics, and who is a 
deputy; is a General, then, not now, — ‘ natural ?’” 
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“No,” said Monsieur C , graver, in spite of himself, this 
time. ‘ But let us conclude, my young friends. Your youthful 
frankness, somewhat odd, but amiable, has gained my sympathy, 
and I ought in my turn to make myself known. I am, at present, 
at the head of the French Government, of which you are, it 
appears, citizens ironical; and I carefully take note, Monsieur 
Daphnis, of your approaching candidacy.” 

Opening his coat, Monsieur C let them see, between his 
waistcoat and his fine white shirt, starched and stiff, that length of 
broad red watered ribbon, so effective in his pictures, and leaving 
no doubt as to the august functions he bears, — that, in brief, 
which takes the place of the crown, without shocking any one. 

“ Behold ! the King!” cried Daphnis and Chloe, with one voice, 
rising, struck with astonishment and vague respect. 

“ There is no longer any king, young people,” said Monsieur 
C , coldly. “True, I have the power of a king —to some 
degree —” 

“I understand,” murmured Daphnis, in a condoling tone. 
“ You are no longer a ‘ natural’ king.” 

“ At least I have the honor to preside over a natural republic,” 
dryly replied Monsieur C , rising. 

Daphnis coughed gently at these words, but without interrupt- 
ing, and with deference, — not yet being a “ deputy.” 

“As such,” added Monsieur C , “I exempt you from the 
octroi tax, in recognition of your graceful hospitality ; and, as an 
exception, give you full and complete license to occupy, without 
disturbance from our guards, during the vacation of 1888, this 
unfrequented valley, situated in one of the chief Government 
forests. When the time comes, if I can be of greater service to 
you, — you young laggards of such a legend as Progress is, alas ! — 
I shall see to it, you may rest assured.” 

* Blessed be the day!” began Daphnis. And the “king” 
bowed to the two “shepherds,” and withdrew with steady step 
beneath the huge dead trees toward the distant old palace, leaving 
the pseudo pair of the time of Longus somewhat stunned by their 
adventure. 
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Having returned to the royal dwelling, where Monsieur C—— 
was, for the time being, I believe, occupying the apartments of St. 
Louis (the least uninhabitable, for that matter, of this ancient 
structure, which has no longer any reason for existing, save as 
a hunting-box or picturesque country dwelling), the honored presi- 
dent of the present administration, smoking a genuine cigar in the 
oratory of the conqueror of Ali Mansourah, could not refrain from 
acknowledging to himself that, at bottom, the love of things oo 
natural is no longer aught but a dream, scarce to be realized, and 
for that reason the better adapted to occupy the attention of back- 
ward-looking people ; and that for Daphnis and Chloe to lead to-day 
their simple rustic life, — for them to nurture themselves, namely, 
on veal milk, real bread, veal butter, real cheese, veal wine, in real 
woods under a veal sky in a veal hut, united by a love guiltless of 
afterthought, — they would have to begin by placing their so-called 
hut upon a basis of about 25,000 livres’ income, it being under- 
stood that the first of the benefactions which we indubitably owe 
to science is to have placed the simple, essential, “ natural” things 
of life deyond the ability of the poor. 

Translated by the Editors. 





AT THE ROAD-HOUSE. 
(IN MEMORY OF R. L. STEVENSON.) 


You hearken, fellows? Turned aside 
Into the road-house of the past! 

The prince of vagabonds is gone 

To house among his peers at last. 


The stainless gallant gentleman, 
So glad of life, he gave no trace, 
No hint he even once beheld 

The spectre peering in his face ; 
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But gay and modest held the road, 
Nor feared the Shadow of the Dust ; 
And saw the whole world rich with joy, 
As every valiant farer must. 


I think that old and vasty inn 

Will have a welcome guest to-night, 
When Chaucer, breaking off some tale 
That fills his hearers with delight, 


Shall lift up his demure brown eyes 
To bid the stranger in ; and all 
Will turn to greet the one on whom 
The crystal lot was last to fall. 


Keats of the more than mortal tongue, 
Will take grave Milton by the sleeve 
To meet their kin, whose woven words 
Had elvish music in the weave. 


Dear Lamb and excellent Montaigne, 
Sterne and the credible Defoe, 
Borrow, De Quincey, the great Dean, 
The sturdy leisurist Thoreau ; 


The furtive soul whose dark romance 
By ghostly door and haunted stair, 
Explored the dusty human heart 


And the forgotten garrets there ; 


The moralist it could not spoil, 

To hold an empire in his hands ; 

Sir Walter, and the brood who sprang 
From Homer through a hundred lands, 


Singers of songs on all men’s lips, 
Tellers of tales in all men’s ears, 
Movers of hearts that still must beat 
To sorrows feigned and fabled tears ; 
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Horace and Omar, doubting still 

What mystery lurks behind some screen, 
Yet blithe and reassured before 

That fine unvexed Virgilian mien; 


These will companion him to-night, 
Beyond this iron wintry gloom, 

When Shakespeare and Cervantes bid 
The great joy-masters give him room. 


No alien there in speech or mood, 
He will pass in, one traveller more ; 
And portly Ben will smile to see 
The velvet jacket at the door. 
Bliss Carman. 





THE ‘PARADISE’ OF DANTE. 
INTRODUCTORY CANTOS. 


“So the spirit took me up, and brought me into the inner court ; 
and behold, the glory of the Lord filled the house.” 

Dante had been in the highest heaven, the Empyrean, and had 
seen what surpassed his power to recall in memory or to express 
in speech. Memory and imagination, so far as they are linked 
with the senses, cannot follow intellect and will when deepened in 
love; to see the divine clearly is to be wholly freed from the 
sensuous, Only “the shadow of that blessed realm impressed 
upon his mind” can Dante reproduce. 

The first Canto opens with these words, “The glory of Him 
who moves all things penetrates through the universe, and shines 
in one part more and in another less.” Dante here combines the 
Aristotelian view, God as the First Mover, with the Neo-Platonic 
theory of Emanation, God as Light. As the rays of the sun are 
received differently by different bodies, so with the goodness of 
God, which gives itself more and more as the capacity to receive 
it increases. The black clod absorbs and is warmed by the sun- 
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light, but does not reflect and ray it forth on every side like the 
diamond. The gifts of God multiply by giving, and decrease by 
hoarding; he who gives most receives most. We are at our best 
only when we cheer and strengthen others with the help that has 
come to us. 

God, as the ultimate end of human desire, is the Supreme Good. 
He is not only the efficient, but the final cause of the universe; all 
created things strive toward His perfection; man, knowing and 
loving and willing, in a higher degree than other creatures. 

Dante gives the exact time when he ascended to Paradise, the 
morning of Thursday, April 13, 1300. He also describes its 
location according to the astronomical notions of his day. Around 
the earth, which is the centre of the universe, revolve nine 
heavens, whose revolution is caused by their fervent desire to be 
united with the tenth heaven in which they are enclosed, the 
motionless Empyrean, most divine and quiet, whose peace is 
derived from the direct vision of God. 

Is heaven, then, a place according to Dante? How does he 
describe it? ‘Light and love enclose it;” ‘there near nor far 
nor add nor take away;” “it has no other where than the Divine 
Mind.” We must always look through the symbolism to interpret 
Dante aright. However definite his descriptions of time and 
place, they are allegorical. 

“Pure and disposed to mount to the stars,” Dante looks at 
Beatrice, Beatrice at the sun, and they rise by the power of love 
swift as lightning to the sphere of fire between the earth and the 
moon. The moment is that selected by Ary Scheffer in his 
picture of Dante and Beatrice. ‘“ Her eyes are her demonstrations 
which look straight into the eyes of the intellect, enamour the soul, 
and emancipate it from all fettering conditions,” says Dante of 
Divine Wisdom in the ‘Convito.’ Beatrice may signify Divine 
Wisdom, or Theology, or Perfecting Grace, but she is always the 
inspiration of the highest love, and the woman is never lost in the 
symbol. 

Looking at her, Dante is “transhumanized ;” he knows not 
whether he is in the body or out of the body. Language is forced 
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to do its utmost to express the change, but only they who have 
a like experience can realize what it is to enter Paradise. 

Dante knows not at first where he is, and eagerly desires to 
learn the cause of the splendor of light and the sweet harmony, 
the Pythagorean and Platonic “ music of the spheres,” symbolizing 
the divine concord and unity of the universe. Beatrice answers 
his unspoken wish, and he is filled with new wonder. How did 
he rise above bodies as light as air and fire? With a pitying look 
like that of a mother at her delirious child, Beatrice explains 
briefly and subtly the order of the universe. 


“ All things have order among themselves ; and this is the form 
which makes the universe resemble God. Here the high creatures 
see the imprint of the eternal Goodness, which is the end for 
which the model is made. In the order of which I speak all 
natures are inclined, by diverse lots, more or less near to their 
source; wherefore they are moved to diverse posts through the 
great sea of being, and each one with an instinct given to it which 
may bear it on. This bears the fire upward toward the moon; 
this moves mortal hearts; this presses together and unites the 
earth,” 

As rays of light tend toa centre, all entities of whatever nature 
seek God instinctively as their final end. Order is unity of end, 
and is that which makes the universe like God. ‘Order is the 
technical expression for dependence of lower beings on the High- 
est and for the revelation of the power of the Highest in the 
lower,” says Dr. William T. Harris, in his helpful work on ‘ The 
Spiritual Sense of Dante’s Divina Commedia.’ “To perceive de- 
pendencies in nature is to perceive unity,” he adds, ‘‘and therefore 
to perceive the Form which makes the universe resemble God.” 
“There is a twofold order in the universe,” says St. Thomas 
Aquinas; “one that determines the relation of the parts to each 
other, the other that determines the relation of the whole to God. 
The universe finding thus its centre in God, so far resembles God 
who is a centre to Himself.” 

The great sea of being whence all existences issue and to which 
they return — a sea whose immensity no imagination can embrace 
—is a sublime figure. In creatures endowed with intellect and 
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love, the instinct to return to God ripens into volition. But 
as the material of the artist may not fully respond to his intent 
to make his work perfect, so with the love of good breathed 
into the heart of man; man may use free-will to deviate from his 
course, sinking earthward instead of rising heavenward. But in 
its true state the human soul participates in the divine nature, 
wherefore it is so separated from matter that the divine intelli- 
gence shines in it as in the angels, who seek only to become more 
and more like God. The wonder and the pity of it is that man is 
willing to live “ with looks downward bent,” when he might gravi- 
tate upward like Beatrice and Dante. For Dante’s ascent to 
Paradise now that he is freed from sin, is like the descent of 
a stream from a high mountain to its base. Rivers flow to the 
sea, but the soul of man rises to the stars, overcoming the down- 
ward gravitation of earth by the upward gravitation of spiritual 
desire and aspiration, the divine power of love. 

At the beginning of the second Canto we learn that Dante’s 
poem is no longer a “ xavicella,” a little boat, but a craft followed 
by other vessels. “Put not out upon the deep,” he says to the 
little barque, “for haply losing me, ye would remain astray.” The 
blessed life in Heaven can be understood only by those “ who have 
lifted up their necks betimes to the bread of the Angels,” a favorite 
symbol with Dante of the higher wisdom, which is more than 
knowledge because it is both knowledge and love. “To live is to 
use reason,” says Dante in the ‘Convito.’ “Then if living is the 
being of man, to depart from that use is to depart from being, and 
so to be dead. And does not he depart from the use of reason 
who does not reason out the end of his life, the way he ought to 
take?” 

They who follow Dante in the ‘ Paradise’ must take care to 
keep in his wake, must give close and continuous attention to this 
part of his poem. ‘The water that I sail was never crossed. 
Minerva inspires, and Apollo guides me, and the Muses point out 
to me the way.” Again Dante looks at Beatrice, Beatrice at the 
sun, and the “concreate and perpetual thirst for the deiform 
realm” bears them upward to the Heaven of the Moon. The 
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deiform realm is the Empyrean, the abode of God, “who alone 
completely sees Himself,” says Dante in the ‘Convito.’ The 
Empyrean is not a place, but “was formed alone in the First 
Mind.” The thirst for it is concreate, innate to human nature, 
and perpetual because the ocean of Divine Wisdom is inex- 
haustible. 

“Within itself the eternal pearl received us, even as water 
receives a ray of light, remaining unbroken.” A lower law is 
again replaced by a higher, the law of exclusion by that of inclu- 
sion, as the downward gravitation of matter by the upward gravi- 
tation of spirit. Only in material things is there exclusion and 
division. Paradise is not in space nor time; the more there are 
who participate in its good, the greater the bliss of each par- 
ticipant. 

Dante’s wonder that he has entered the Moon leads his thought 
to the greater mystery of the Incarnation, the “ perfect God and 
perfect Man, two natures in One Person.” On earth we walk by 
faith, and not by sight; but in Heaven we shall know the secrets 
of faith as axiomatic truths that need no proof. ‘For now we see 
through a glass darkly; but then face to face: now I know in 
part; but then shall I know even as also I am known.” 

The moon’s spots was one of the problems of medizval 
physics, and Dante takes this opportunity to correct an error 
of his own in the ‘Convito,’ where he had explained them as 
caused by different degrees of density in the moon’s substance. 
Beatrice, in a somewhat dry and scholastic argument, refutes his 
earlier opinion. She then explains how the dark and bright are 
produced by variations in the formal principle of luminosity. This 
leads her to consider the order of the heavens and the nature 
of their influence. Within the heaven of the divine peace, the 
motionless Empyrean, revolves a body, the Primum Mobile, or 
first moved heaven, in whose virtue communicated to it by the 
Empyrean lies the being of all that it contains. Received by the 
next heaven of the Fixed Stars, that virtue and being are dis- 
tributed through the seven lower heavens of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, from it distinct, and by it con- 
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tained. Variously, with due difference, they dispose to their ends 
the diverse virtue which they have in themselves. They are at 
the same time effects of superior causes and causes of inferior 
effects; ‘“‘they receive from above, and operate below.” All the 
blessed spirits have their being and abode in the Empyrean, but 
manifest themselves to Dante in the different heavens according 
to the different degrees of their blessedness. 

The movers of the heavens are substances separated from mat- 
ter, Intelligences commonly called Angels, a hierarchy of celestial 
beings divided into three triads according to their office and par- 
ticipation in divine gifts. Above all are the Seraphim, who full of 
divine charity excel in will power; then the Cherubim, filled with 
divine light, who comprehend most; the Thrones, the Dominations, 
the Powers, Archangels, Principalities, and Angels. ‘ These 
orders are all upward gazing,” says Dante, “and downward pre- 
vail,” so that toward God all are drawn and all draw. The union 
of the power which proceeds from the angels and the heavenly 
substance of the stars or planets is compared to the union of soul 
and body; but the angel is not the form of the planet, but remains 
ever intelligentia separata. As gladness shines through the 
human eye, so angelic joy is radiated through the brightness of 
the stars. “From this comes what appears different between light 
and light, not from dense and rare; this is the formal principle 
which produces, conformed unto its goodness, the obscure and the 
clear.” 

As there are degrees of blessedness, so one star differeth from 
another in glory. But there is no envy. Each possesses all the 
good which he is capable of receiving, but the capacity increases 
with self-forgetfulness and self-diffusion. St. Augustine says: 
“Each one is himself the possessor when he loves in the other 
what he himself possesseth not. So shall there not be any invidi- 
ousness of unequal glory.” 

Wherever we turn in the ‘ Paradise’ of Dante, blessedness 
consists in service, in reflecting and diffusing the light and glory 
received. What God gives must be given again, not absorbed as 
personal but radiated in blessing to others. The test of spiritual 
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greatness is everywhere the same, the ability to take into ourselves 
and distribute the life of God. It must first bless others through 
us in order to become truly our own. 

The introductory cantos are most important for the under- 
standing of Dante’s ‘ Paradise.’ Like all men of genius Dante is 
greatly indebted to others. But he transmutes and spiritualizes 
the borrowed material into new sources of beauty and power. 
That intelligences are the forms of celestial bodies as the soul is 
the form of man, of his being and activity, is a theory of Aristotle. 
The idea of the motionless Empyrean is taken from theology; 
that of the nine heavens from Plato; the influence of the stars, 
including among the stars the planets, from astrology. To trace 
Dante’s studies in ethics, metaphysics, theology, and the multifa- 
rious learning of his time, adds to our enjoyment and comprehension 
of his poem. But what is needed above all is to look through its 
literal to its spiritual significance. For the antiquated cosmology 
and astronomy cannot weaken his insight and power of inspiration. 
We are what we can see and realize, and to realize what we see is 
to help others to the same insight and possession. Dante’s power 
is a proof of the love and beatitude and aspiration toward God 
with which his soul was filled. Only he who had been in Para- 
dise could so describe and make real its “inarticulate music,” the 
music of spiritual life, lived in obedience to ‘“ Love Divine, which 


moves the sun and all the stars.” 
Ellen M. Mitchell. 





THE WHITSUNDAY FIGHT. 
BY HOLGER DRACHMANN. 


FiskEB£K village lay right in the centre of the bay, the sandy 
beaches tapering away into points to the east and west. On the western 
headland was a lighthouse. As the sun set behind it, some unseen 
hand would light it, just as the stars in the sky are lighted without our 
seeing how or by whom, — lighted as guides for the seamen. 

Without knowledge, neither stars nor lighthouses are of any use, burn 
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they ever so brightly. For this reason every sailor must learn naviga- 
tion. Practice is a good thing, and is acquired as you go about your 
work ; theory is indispensable, and must be studied and understood often 
with much difficulty. 

Thus Sivert Bjornson, alderman of the fishing community (Fisker- 
oldermand) at Fiskebek, used to preach to his two sons. The older, Bjorn 
Sivertsen, also named the “ big bear,” had a way of fastening on to the 
practical side of things. He could build a boat, he could sew her sails, 
and he could handle her. He did it the best he knew how, and never 
bothered about “ studying up.” He did not lack natural endowments ; 
he applied them and applied them well, but he did not develop them. 
With his twenty-seven winters, his great tangled beard, his powerful 
shoulders, and his strong, slightly bowed legs, he came slowly pitching 
across the sandy flats just like an old-fashioned East Indiaman in a 
heavy sea. 

He entertained from childhood an almost invincible dislike of an- 
nouncing his actions in words. His taciturnity sometimes occasioned 
serious mishaps when sailing the fishing-boat, which he steered, his 
father being too old todo so. What had to be done in a close pinch, 
the “ big bear ” considered a matter of course, — there was no use talking 
about it. He who takes the helm, be it that of a ship or any affair in 
life, must know how to command intelligibly. The “big bear” then 
centred his entire strength and presence of mind on sailing the boat 
alone. And so far nothing had gone wrong. 

But the old man growled. 

In his younger days, he had himself most resembled Bjorn’s brother, 
Niels ; and Niels, rather than Bjorn, seemed to be his favorite. 

Age had laid its heavy hand upon the fiery temper of the old man, 
and on his swift, stirring mien. His slender form, once capable of 
gliding through the most intricate rigging, conveyed the impression of 
being both comely and stalwart. There were sparks still left in the old 
man, and his glance was known and feared all along the coast. 

The younger brother — who, of course, was nicknamed “ little bear,” 
— was, according to the verdict of the old seamen in the place, a picture 
to the life of his father when a young man. He was dark-haired, and 
slender but stalwart,— uncommonly nimble and uncommonly quarrelsome. 
His anger was short-breathed, however, and he generally regretted his 
rage after he got cool: he was not malicious, but his blood burned within 
him, and very often would it shoot up along his high white forehead 
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under his glistening hair. He could never save money. It went as fast 
as he earned it, and he was always borrowing of his brother, who care- 
fully itemized the loans with a piece of chalk on the house-rafter, — four 
lines, with a fifth crossing, — yet never asked them back. 

Except the usual boyish quarrels the brothers had never been at 
variance with each other; but, knowing their dissimilarity of character, 
they kept apart as much as their daily companionship admitted. One 
day, when sailing together, the “little bear” wanted to take the tiller 
away from his brother, who was deaf as well as taciturn ; but the “ big 
bear,” with an iron grasp, forced him below the thwart, and from that day 
there had been no more disagreements in the boat. 

In his gruff, peevish way, the old man worshipped the younger brother. 
The fisher-alderman used to be the ideal of a genuine sailor himself : 
combined practice and theory personified. He earned his skill on year- 
long voyages to foreign lands, but he was always fighting with somebody, 
— if not with the deck hands, with the skipper ; if not with the skipper, with 
the ship-owner. Evil tongues in the town murmured something at times 
about the cargo being “colored.” There was never anything said defi- 
nitely or directly about this; it was one of those fluctuating, “ about- 
town ” opinions people don and doff as they feel like it. But when the 
“little bear” once in his boyhood asked the old man, “Say, father, 
is it true what they say, that you used to be a slave-trader?” the old man 
glanced from the corner of his eye at the boy in a way that made him 
take to his heels. . 

The “‘ big bear ” steered his own course straight along without talk- 
ing,— from the boat across the shore, and across the shore into the boat, 
with the intervention of one naval cruise. The “little bear” had been 
in the navy, too, and he had been in more than that: he had been a 
year in the academy. 

The “bear” boys grew up together with the inn-keeper’s only son, a 
pleasant, good fellow with a big heart, but always up to tricks. The old 
inn-keeper liked the “ bear” boys, especially the younger, whose affable 
manner an inn-keeper knew how to appreciate. When he died, he left a 
small sum of money for the “little bear,” with the express stipulation 
that it should be used for educational purposes. ‘The “ big bear” inher- 
ited a good hunting gun, which he carefully oiled and hung up on a hook 
under the rafter, and a huge heavy stick, with curious carvings, a very 
log in miniature, which a skipper friend had given the inn-keeper, and 
which Bjorn had admired as a child. Now as he hefted it in his hand, a 
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smile moved his big beard. Perhaps he was thinking how his fist had 
grown, while the stick had remained just as it was when he first saw it. 
He rubbed it carefully with oil, and hung it up beside the gun on the 
rafter. 

By this time, shortly after the death of the inn-keeper, his son left 
the place to learn a handicraft. The “little bear’ volunteered into the 
navy, and soon began to frequent the navigation school. The old man 
and the “ big bear” attended to the fishing. ‘They did not talk much with 
each other, and so managed to find little to disagree upon. The old man 
growled ; but the “big bear” was a little deaf, and always more so in 
the ear nearest his father. 

Once in a while a letter would arrive from Niels. Then the weather- 
beaten face of the fisher-alderman would light up. He would rig a pair 
of large horn-bowed spectacles on his nose, hold out the letter at arm’s 
length, and let it drop to the floor with a sigh. 

“There, Bjorn! try and read it for me!” 

The “big bear” would clumsily pick up the letter, hold it close up 
under his nose as if he intended to smell out its meaning, then off 
about a yard or so as he had seen his father do. Still, he could not 
read it. 

“ Devil’s skin and bone! why don’t yer read?” the old man would 
splutter, scratching impatiently with his fingers on the table. 

The “bear” would mutter something behind his thick beard, then 
carefully lay the paper on the table, shake. his big head, and pull at his 
trouser-belt. 

““Can’t make it out, father.” 

“Ah! you ’re a !” The old man would jump up, tear his 
cap from the wall, and go over to the schoolmaster with the letter. The 
“ big bear” would remain at home, scratch his ears, and then set to work 
on the leech of a new sail. 

“ Queer things they get up nowadays!” 

One day, home came Niels with his diploma. The old man’s hands 
shook with joy, and there were tears in his eyes as he received the docu- 
ment and laid it away in his chest of drawers. Thinking himself un- 
noticed, he hastily kissed the red official seal, then turned the key, which 
he kept on a tarred string around his neck, inside his blue sailor-shirt. 

The inn-keeper’s son came home at the same time. He was to take 
charge of the inn for his invalid mother. The boys met together often, 
and had much pleasure in telling each other the incidents of their life 
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since they parted, — spicy, spontaneous artisan-stories from foreign lands, 
mingled with the “bear” brothers’ yarns of foul weather, fishing, and 
village gossip, all appropriately accompanied by toasts and drinking-bouts, 
for the proper getting up of which the bear boys did not squeeze the 
penny. 

“ The new inn-keeper ought to feast high and feast always, and earn 
piles of money ; and his first money be made out of his old comrades, 
who, to be sure, were not backward in taking a round, but neither were 
they in giving one! Hurrah!” 

By this time matters along the coast * were standing pretty much like 
this. 

Due west, where the lighthouse gleamed after sundown, the largest 
fishing village on the coast was situated. The people there went by the 
name of “Chinamen.” No one knows why. Presumably because in a 
Mongolic manner they kept apart from everybody else but their own 
people, and fished in deep water in their large sea-going boats, rarely 
coming into contact with the other fisher-folk. 

Between the Chinamen and Fiskebzk lay a small insignificant fishing- 
hamlet that was on its last legs. The people there, laboring under the 
appellation “ crazy-heads,” were dwindling away. In case of local tumult 
and disagreement they generally sought protection beneath the banner 
of Fiskebek. They were few in number, with poor boats and poorer 
gear: “small-folk” were they; and it is decreed that the weak must ever 
lean on the strong when they are unable to maintain themselves inde- 
pendently, so the “ crazy-heads” leaned on Fiskebek. As to Fiskebek, 
it was itself beginning to “fetch astern.” The fault was partly the peo- 
ple’s own, partly due to outside causes. 

The old-fashioned, simple, economical way of living was sinking slowly 
into disuse, and the modern desire to live high was rising in the hearts of 
Fiskebzek’s honest folk. A few good fishing seasons and the settlement in 
the place of a few rich men was the primary cause of the change. The 
old fishermen shook their heads over it. Blue duffle suits and soft broad- 
brimmed “ American ” hats became plentiful. A few home-returned immi- 
grants had brought these into style. The old stove-pipe hats, generally 
known under the name of “men’s hats,” that used to be handed down 
from one generation to another, were gradually pushed out of use by their 
modern competitors. Among these immigrants the “ California man” was 





* The northeastern coast of Zealand. 
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conspicuous, and he created more discontent among the people than any 
one else. The American selfishness and half-civilized extravagance was by 
no means desirable for the progress of the village. And this Californian 
especially seemed to embody the unhappy qualities of a society in which 
the dollar carries the point, if not the knife. As yet, however, the con- 
tagion could be but vaguely traced on the younger men. Among the 
old men another influence could be traced rather distinctly. There 
were a few old captains in Fiskebaek who, to use a professional expres- 
sion, had “laid up.” They had sunk or lost their ships, —in either case 
with profitable returns to themselves, —and some of them had bought 
little houses with potato-patches facing the sea, and kitchen-gardens 
facing the shore. There and thus they rested from their labors. This, 
however, must not be taken literally. On the contrary. An old skipper 
has the stuff in him that goes to make a good trader ; and some of these 
old skippers had invested half of their capital in ship-owner shares, 
speculating on their own hook with the other half. There is an ugly, old- 
fashioned word, which has been blotted out long ago from the vocabulary of 
modern skippers and merchants: it is “smuggling.” Care is always taken 
in our modern business language to give things a befitting, properly modi- 
fied name. What is meant by “smuggling” nowadays is not easy to 
tell; maybe it classes now with terms like “transit fees” or “delivery 
charges.” Well, these old skippers speculated, some in wine, others in 
tobacco, others again in old cordage, others still again in all three things 
combined. Now, as the local population could hardly be expected to 
consume great quantities of their goods, especially of the first-named 
sort, it is fair to suppose that others, strangers, were those upon whom 
they depended for trade; those, in fact, that were to be “ worked.” 
Strangers put in an appearance mostly in the shape of summer guests. To 
this end the original and comfortable inn, fitted up by its new manager with 
bathing-houses, proved a valuable adjunct. Some old skipper would 
undertake to introduce his wine to the guests there. With his spy-glass 
under his arm, carried as if on some regular official message, he would 
watch the strangers with the intensity and patience of a spider watching 
a fly, advancing all the time on the meshes of artificially woven anec- 
dotes to administer his poison to his victims finally in the shape of a 
basket or two of wine. 

Bathers are as a rule, at least during fair, rainless summer days, easy 
prey for a venerable, spy-glass-armed privateer, like this skipper of our 
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acquaintance. They seem to think, at least the ladies do, that such 
yarns and such solicitation are the proper idiosyncrasies of an old tar. 
You listen to their stories, — and these venerable, white-bearded gentle- 
men are good story-tellers, — and the end of it will be that you will buy 
their wine. You do not, of course, ask the price. No, you are a “real 
nice, refined” stranger ! 

If this was all!—these old fellows foisting their wine and cigars 
upon unsuspecting guests, — there would be little reason to feel dissatis- 
fied with Fiskebek. But the gold fever is a contagious disease. The 
old or middle-aged fishermen began to speculate in their houses and lots 
on much the same plan as the skippers in their wine. Naturally this 
gave the village an air of prosperity beyond that which its people were 
wont to earn from the sea, and greedy ambition stirred the heart of every 
fisherman in Fiskebek. 

The town wanted a harbor, and the town got a harbor. In order to 
get it the entire funds of the community, slowly accumulated through 
ages, had to be thrown into the harbor. There they lay. 

But even when it is settled what is to blame for it? Nothing demor- 
alizes a community or a family quicker than the constant and urgent 
pressure of the desire to live beyond its means,—to adorn its ruins 
with the plumes of a chateau. 

This was the state of affairs in Fiskebek, formerly so powerful, so 
united, so simple. 

Two miles off, on the eastern point of the bay, the spying eyes 
of Fiskebzk’s neighbors, generally known as the “cats,” watched these 
signs of the times. The “cats” had been, within the memory of man, 
the rivals of Fiskebek. They lived about opposite the “ Chinamen.” 
Theirs was a straggling settlement, extending over half a mile along the 
shore, and their bond of union was very loose except when “ Fiskebeek ” 
was in question. No matter how great the conflict and disagreement 
within their own borders, the ‘‘cats” would unite at any time to fight 
Fiskebek. The “cats” were only partly “fisherman ;” for the main 
part they were “bumboat-men.” In every dubious occupation lies the 
germ of dubious actions. 

The “cats” and the Fiskebek people attended the same church, 
which was in Fiskebak village. Fiskebek’s pride in its venerable 
reputation as one of the best fishing-places in the country gave it an 
aristocratic air. The Fiskebzekians felt it themselves, and they weathered 
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local skirmishes and disagreements with a dignity of their own. People 
who really have something worth having within and about themselves are 
sure to issue victorious from all sorts of disentanglements. 

Now, however, that the garb of tradition was beginning to wear out 
here and there, the “cats” did not fail to observe it. They did not fail 
to take advantage of it either, and it was plain to everybody, old and 
young, in Fiskebek, that “something would happen.” Such was the 
condition of affairs on the coast at the time when the three comrades 
met together again. The young inn-keeper had found it out, and the 
“little bear,” with his quick, eager brain, had also perceived it. The 
“big bear ” knew it too, but kept it to himself as usual. 

Meantime a cousin, or second cousin, of the “ bear” boys (fisher-folk 
carry their genealogical relations farther than city people) had married 
one of the “cats,” during the “little bear’s” absence. The “ little bear” 
was supposed to have been in love with her formerly, but in that there 
was a good deal of “ make-believe.” 

She could hardly be called dazzling, and was somewhat of a giddy, 
girlish village coquette ; and no one lamented her departure from Fiske- 
bzek to become the better half of Lars Skeloje (cross-eyes). If nothing 
else could be said in favor of Niels. Sivertsen, this much could be said: 
that he had the making of a man in him. He was a young lad when he 
began to go with her; but already it amused him to make her believe 
that she had caught him in her net. She was agile, dark-eyed, and 
danced well and often. She thought he was “caught,” and was just 
about to “tack” and play the coquette, when he told her rather frankly, 
shortly before he went into the navy, that he knew her tricks, and that 
he was not of the kind to be “tugged along by a Messina-craft like 
her.” 

Stung by this, she had given her heart to Lars Skeloje, a large, round- 
shouldered berserker, the worst fighter among the “cats,” and their most 
prominent leader. A year after, while the “little bear” was still at 
school, the couple had married. Now the “little bear” happened to 
meet her at a Christmas ball and danced with her. They were both fine 
dancers, and there was nothing between them that was not as it should be. 
Lars, however, who, after the manner of the “cats,” had been drinking, 
pushed against the “little bear” and gave him saucy talk. The by- 
standers took them aside, and the inn-keeper persuaded his friend to go 
home. Still, words of challenge had fallen from Lars’ lips, which little Niels 
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was not likely to forget. In fact, there was plenty of inflammable mate- 
rial in the air between these two, and there was a general feeling that 
sooner or later there would be an explosion. Everything went on peace- 
ably till spring. The “bear” brothers began fishing together as soon as 
the sea was clear from ice. The old man sat mostly at home, or tottered 
about the sandy shore with his stick. He was constantly happy over his 
son, but he was careful not to betray his happiness by outward signs. 
Spring came, and with it came also a desire for enjoyment among the 
young folks. There was to be a three-days festival in some woods lying 
between the village of the “cats” and Fiskebek. Every one dressed up 
for the event, and in the afternoon preceding the first day of the festival 
hardly a soul was left in Fiskebek. Bjorn and his father stood down by 
the harbor-dam. Niels came down full speed upon them. “ Are you 
going?” he asked his brother. The elder “bear” answered with a kind 
of grunt, and pointed to his working clothes. 

“No! he does n’t run about flirting in the woods like you,” the old 
man answered, with one of his bitter smiles. That was the extreme of 
facial amiableness with the old man, and people who knew him would 
tell you that a smile from him, however bitter, was unusual. 

“Well, then, good-by to you!” the younger brother said in a pas- 
sionate tone. “I was thinking that Bjorn —” He broke off, and seeing 
that there was no probability of his brother’s coming, waved his hat, and 
speeded away across the sand in the direction of the woods. His father 
looked after him, nodding approvingly as he disappeared, just as if he 
meant to say, “ That craft is my work, and I warrant him.” Then he 
tottered back to the house. 

The “ big bear” kept on working outside till after sundown. Once 
in a while he would stop and apparently muse over something; then, as 
was his habit, he would shake it off with a series of unintelligible growls : 
“ Oh, well! I suppose he can manage for himself.” 

At dawn he looked into his brother’s bed and found it empty. No 
one had occupied it. He went down to the beach. The yellow sun was 
rising ; it was crisp and cold; he knocked his big fists against each 
other, sent a jet of tobacco-juice across the sand, and seemed to be get- 
ting impatient. Presently some young tired-looking fisher-lads popped 
up between the boats. Some of them were still in festal dress, that 
looked as if it had been more presentable the evening before. One of 
them had a cut over his eye. The “ bear,” thinking that he would be 
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likeliest to get exact information from this one, shouted after him. The 
fellow pretended not to hear. 

“Hollo! you lad!” shouted the “ bear” in a loud voice. A few long 
strides brought him close to the fellow. ‘* Have you caught an ear-ache 
dancing?” he asked, and grasped the man by the shoulder. “ Where is 
my brother?” He shrank beneath Bjorn’s hand. 

“Let me loose, Bjérn, and I will tell you all. Now, you see, your 
brother — ” 

“ And Lars?” 

“ No, not Lars!” 

* Who in h—, then?” 

“ The forester.” 

“ Well, the forester?” 

“ And the chief forester !” 

‘“‘What! the chief forester, too? That’s fun.” 

“No, it is not fun!” 

‘‘ What, it is n’t? Go ahead, clothes-pole, or I’1l—” 

The fellow shrank again and began to tell his story. This is the 
substance: The “little bear” had not joined in the dance at all at first. 
But then Lars had come up and asked him if he meant to slight his wife 
by not dancing with her? If he thought she was not good enough for 
him? No, of course he did not think that. Then he went inside the 
tent and danced awhile with Mrs. Skeloje. When he came outside, Lars 
was standing at the entrance with a lot of the worst “ cats,” demanding 
a round of drinks for the privilege of dancing with his wife. The “little 
bear ” answered that he had paid what he ought for the dance, but that 
he was willing to give a round, and went along into the drinking tent. 
Lars continued to be malicious ; and finally the “little bear” got up from 
his seat, and squght the door. “ Are you sneaking off now, you cowardly 
bear?” Lars cried out. 

“Hold on!” the “big bear” quietly interposed. “Repeat those 
words.” 

“¢You cowardly bear!’ And then your brother threw aside the by- 
standers, and pounced on Lars —” 

“Well !” shouted the “ big bear,” gripping the narrator. 

“Quh! you hold too hard. Yes, then the forester and the chief 
forester, who were present, tried to part them; and that they should not 
have done, for the ‘little bear’ was the one who had been irritated. 
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He was furious because they tried to keep him away from Lars. He 
almost killed the forester, and tore the chief forester’s uniform to pieces, 
his policeman’s badge into the bargain, and stepped on it and called it 
‘a rag.’ Lars and the other ‘cats’ stood at the other side of the table 
and grinned. Then the chief forester got hold of his policeman’s badge 
again, and ordered us to bind the ‘ little bear.’ ” 

“What! Did you?” asked the “ big bear,” his face darkening. 

“We had to bind him. He kicked and dealt out blows on all sides, 
and said that he would kill any man who tried to interfere. Then they 
carried away the forester; his face was all bruised, and the chief for- 
ester’s nose bled, and he said that your brother was arrested —” 

“ Arrested !”’ roared the “ bear.” 

“Yes — and — that he would have to take to bread and water !” 

“ Bread and water! Heavens and earth ! and there you stand telling 
me that!” The “big bear” threw the fellow out of his way as though 
he had been nothing but a bundle of clothes. All the young fisher-lads 
that had congregated on the beach came running toward them. The 
“ bear” stood with his arms folded across his mighty breast, and stared 
on the ground. When he again raised his eyes, he noticed the crowd 
gathered about him. 

“Room, there!” he cried. 

The crowd dispersed. 

The “bear” family’s boat stood by the water’s edge, with its sharp 
keel deeply pressed into the sand. Bjorn seized the prow with his hands, 
leaned back, and with one tremendous pull set the heavy craft afloat so 
that the foam splashed about the stern. He jumped in, seized an oar, 
and pushed off. 

“ All this you must tell the old man; I am going to sea.” 

This was an unheard of way to put a boat in the water by a single 
man. They soon scattered, however, when they saw the old man come 
tottering across the beach toward them. 

At twilight the “big bear” came rowing home. He was wet with 
perspiration, and his face was fiery-red from continuous rowing. 

Several fishermen were standing down on the beach. As the boat 
grounded, two of them started forward to help him pull it up. He 
accepted their assistance ; but when they began to speak of the fight, 
he pushed them off, and pulled the boat single-handed up on to 
the beach. 
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“He’s the strongest man in the village,” they said, stepping aside ; 
“ but where’s this going to end?” 

It was a lovely moonlight evening. Bjorn was seen walking across 
the beach toward the inn. 

“ Are you alone?” he asked in his deep voice, as he knocked at the 
door. 

“Yes,” was the answer from inside, and the young inn-keeper 
opened the door. 

“Say, let me stay here to-night. I can’t bear all that mix-up at home. 
The old man was making his supper when I came home, and I’m a liar 
if I did n’t see tears run down his cheeks. As I stepped into the room, 
he turned and looked at me with the knife in his hand. He kept looking 
at me for a long time without saying anything ; and, big as I am, I really 
got frightened at his manner. I thought he was going to rate me; but 
he spoke quite gently, just as my mother used to when she was living. 
He only said: ‘ You’re a nice fellow, Bjorn, to let your brother go alone 
to the festival in the woods, although he asked you to go with him. Now 
he is arrested, and living on bread and water, — You!’ And he plunged 
his knife into a loaf of rye bread so that it sunk in up to the handle. 
Then he buried his face in his hands, with his elbows on the table, and 
cried like a baby!” 

It was unusual for Bjorn to say so much at one time. The inn- 
keeper tried to pacify him ; but Bjorn was silent, sitting with his arms 
folded across his breast and gazing downward. Then the two went 
to bed. 

The moon was shining into the little low room when the young inn- 
keeper awoke, and looking toward his friend’s bed, saw it was empty. 
Bjorn was trying to open the door stealthily, his tall figure nearly hiding 
it from view.* 

The inn-keeper jumped out of bed and seized his clothes. 

“ Hold on, old man! where’re you going?” 

“ Awake, are you? I am going to the festival.” 

“T am with you; wait a moment.” 

Having walked through the adjoining woods, the two friends saw 
colored lights among the trees, and a drowsy merry-go-round, accom- 
panied by the scanty tunes of a hand-organ. When the merry-go-round 
and the organ stopped, the sound of fiddles out of tune and whining 
clarinets from the dancing-tent, took up the thread of merriment. 
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The inn-keeper was a small, agile, courageous fellow, and armed 
with the conventional artisan’s stick ; but if he had felt any timidity in 
joining the adventure which was evidently approaching, he had only 
to look at the huge stature of his companion to feel as secure as an 
infantry soldier under the protection of artillery. 

Bjorn did not “roll” in his gait as much as usual, but covered the 
distance with enormous strides, his fists planted in his big coat-pockets, 
and his hat tipped a little back on his head. 

Thus they arrived at the dancing-tent. The dancers had just finished, 
and were coming out, when they saw the two new-comers, and made 
room for them. Bjérn glanced about the tent, but did n’t see the one he 
was looking for. 

“ Let’s try the bar-room,” said Bjorn. 

The bar-room was made of canvas, supported by poles, with branches 
on the side. A large tin lamp hung by a cord from the top. The 
“cats” were there, sitting by a long table, with a steaming punch-bowl 
before them, and singing and shouting at the top of their voices, Lars 
sporting the leadership with toasts and song. 

Lars stopped singing. 

“ Oh, look at the ‘big bear’! He ’s come to mend the chief fores- 
ter’s coat, I guess.” 

“ No, the ‘ bear’s’ come to dance.” 

“*T would be a good idea to muzzle him!” 

“ He don’t need that.” 

‘*Well, then, a stick between his paws.” 

“ No, a stick on his back! ” etc. 

The “cats” accompanied their remarks with roars of laughter and 
hurrahs. 

The “bear” and the inn-keeper sat silently down on the bench oppo- 
site Lars and his guard. 

“Do you want to drink a glass with us?” asked Lars, scanning the 
crowd to see if there were others accompanying the self-invited guests. 
Having convinced himself that there were none, he filled two glasses 
and shoved them across the table to the “ bear” and the inn-keeper. 

“ Are we to throw at him right off?” whispered the latter to his 
comrade. 

“ No, first we shall have a drink!” answered the “big bear” ina 
loud voice, glancing across the table. 
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Lars took up the challenge. 

“ And then fight, you mean, hey?” 

“Maybe,” answered Bjorn, emptying his glass. 

The inn-keeper emptied his also. 

“ You’re immense, you are,” said Lars, sneeringly, looking about from 
left to right. “So far, however, you have not showed us what you are 
able to do. Now we can have a trial, if you like.” 

Bjorn eyed him closely; his big mouth widened into a smile that 
parted his beard and moved his ears. 

“Your brother won’t laugh when he eats bread and water !” taunted 
Lars. 

Bjorn rose slowly from the bench and rested on his arms, with his 
palms on the table. 

“Now, if my brother is going to get into trouble, you will be to 
blame for it, you cross-eyed cordage thief.” 

His glance burned, and the inn-keeper felt how his strong arms 
trembled. 

Lars leaned over the table with studied ease, holding his glass before 
him, and answered : — 

“ Words kill no man, and scare no dogs. Skal, Bjérn! With you one 
may still drink as with an honest man.” 

A young fisherman raised his voice and cried : — 

‘* Nobody will consider the ‘little bear’ an outlaw, no matter how long 
he stays in the ‘ cooler.’ ” 

“They won’t, hey?” shouted Lars ; “then you just ask the judge if 
bread and water does n’t signify crime. That’s the rule of our gang.” 

No sooner had he spoken than Bjorn’s big fists were launched upon 
his shoulders. Throwing himself back, the “ bear” flung his enemy into 
the air with a sudden pull, and dashed him on the table, so that it broke, 
and Lars went down with a loud roar amid the clash of broken dishes. 

“ Now it’s your turn!” roared Bjérn, with flashing eyes. 

“No, it’s mine!” cried the inn-keeper. 

With a theatrical gesture, the inn-keeper lifted his stick and struck 
at the cord by which the lamp hung. The lamp fell down, extinguished, 
increasing the confusion. By the light of a single little candle in the 
corner of the tent the “cats’’— who numbered about twoscore — were 
seen rushing against Bjorn and his comrade. Powerful blows were dealt, 
and several of the antagonists were thrown down by the angry “ bear.” 
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Suddenly the inn-keeper felt himself lifted from his feet and carried 
away in a strong grasp. Bjérn’s voice sounded in his ear : — 

‘We must break through the tent ; there are too many about!” 

Bjorn violently shot through the crowd with his burden, pushing 
everything in front of him, and by bursting a rent in the canvas got out- 
side. Then he dropped the inn-keeper, seized the framework of the tent, 
and pulled it down over his enemies, completely imprisoning them. 

“ Now let’s take Shank’s mare,” said Bjorn. ‘We ’ve done enough 
there for the present !” 

“It is really a difficult matter to preach peace and good-will to a con- 
gregation like mine,” said the priest to the schoolmaster as he assisted 
his aged superior to his seat in his carriage, next day, in front of Fiske- 
bak church. ‘My eyes are weak, but they saw enough during the 
service to justify me in saying that it was not infused with the spirit of 
Easter-tide.” 

“No, it was a spirit of anger,” said the schoolmaster, as he handed 
the coachman his whip, which had dropped on the ground. 

“Do you fear any manifestations of violence by them on a sacred day 
like this?” asked the priest, timidly. 

“Tf your Reverence would remain here to-day, I think your pres- 
ence —” 

“I’m an aged man, my dear friend. However, your influence in this 
place is so great, they tell me, that —” 

“‘T shall do my best, although the excitement is intense.” 

“Yes, that ’s right. God be with you! Good-bye!” 

The schoolmaster was a rather tall man, quick in his movements, 
with an aquiline nose and keen, clear eyes shaded by bushy eyebrows. 
He was known to be a skilled hunter and an apt speaker, belonging to 
no party, either within the circle of his profession or that of the church. 
His philosophy was of a wholesome, home-made nature, rather limited 
perhaps, but specially adapted to his crude audience. It is not an easy 
matter to represent the church among fishermen. 

The schoolmaster buttoned his coat and glanced toward the ceme- 
tery, through the eastern gate of which the Fiskebzkians were slowly 
issuing, facing their opponents with expressions of badly concealed con- 
tempt and anger. They were evidently not lacking in courage. Only 
the sanctity of the place kept them from further demonstrations. 

Soon after, the “cats,” headed by their leading fighters and rioters, 
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were seen pouring out of the main entrance and proceeding in the direc- 
tion of the inn. 

A death-like silence brooded over the village; great things were 
pending. But the Whitsunday sun shone holiday-like upon the moss- 
green roofs, the yellow brick chimneys, and the sandy roads, so that 
a stranger might have sworn this rural settlement was the very precinct 
of peace and toleration. 

The schoolmaster knew better: he knew his “herrings by their 
swim.” He buttoned the last button on his dark-blue duffle Sunday 
coat. He had already made up his mind; nevertheless, he went to see 
his wife and his children, for the good pedagogue never took a step in 
any matter without consulting his wife beforehand. 

The “cats” besieged the inn both inside and outside. The inn- 
keeper himself was not present, but a large square-built Swedish woman 
occupied his place, giving orders to the girls who waited on the guests 
not without a certain shyness. 

The “cats,” of course, paid for their drinks like “gentlemen,” but 
before long they began carousing as though they had already won the 
battle, and Lars Cross-Eyes, whose neck and left cheek were decorated 
with a large plaster, attempted in a moment of fatal ardor to pluck the 
laurels of victory beforehand by a tender approach to the Herculean 
beauty behind the counter. He received a powerful blow across his 
plaster for his trouble, so that the tears started to his eyes. He tried to 
smile, but the laughter of the bystanders made his anger flare. He 
jumped up and thumped his fists on the table till the bowl and glasses 
danced: “ Hang me! but we will have some fun now in the inn-keeper’s 
bowling-alley, and if the cowards can’t understand that the ‘cats’ are 
here, I shall throw their biggest ball through this miserable shanty, from 
wall to wall, as sure as my name is Lars!” 

Out they all poured into the neighboring bowling-alley, where some 
of the small “cats” — “kittens,” to be sure— had already seized the 
balls. Lars and his guard hurled the big balls as if they intended to 
smash the skittles and murder the markers. The balls whizzed across 
the railing, and some were thrown at the pins without touching the 
board. The longer the game lasted the more excited the gamesters 
grew, — as is always the case when sport is carried on outside the rules of 
the game. The noise reached high-water-mark, when an old, half-idiotic 
Fiskebekian appeared at the end of the alley, and was knocked over by 
a ball that Lars threw at him. 
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“ Down with all of them!” was the cry, as the poor crippled man fell, 
his crutches flying away from him. 

“Stand him up again!” cried Lars. “We can use him for a king- 
pin!” 

Just then a big stone came flying across the green, and one of the 
“cats” gave a shriek, grasped his leg, and fell to the ground. 

All looked in the direction from which the stone came, and saw a 
young Fiskebzkian standing on top of the fence which separated them 
from the beach with the boats and the fishing-nets. 

Seeing the effect of his throw, he waved his hat. Up swarmed all of 
Fiskebek behind him, jumping the fence, forming a long line, and mak- 
ing their way with dignity across the green. The “ big bear” was at the 
front ; he brandished in his right hand his well-oiled stick (the present 
from the old inn-keeper), and close by him followed the young inn- 
keeper, together with the strongest and nimblest of the younger fisher- 
men. ‘The wing nearest the bowling-alley was commanded by Bjorn’s 
old father, Sivert Bjornson, who carried a heavy stick. One only needed 
to see his eyes to know that he was there to avenge his son. 

“You need n’t attack disabled people,” shouted Bjorn, in a deep 
voice; “we are coming now!” 

Old Sivert’s wing went ahead, occupying the bowling-alley, and the 
“big bear ” followed up with his men, so that now the antagonists stood 
facing each other with a space the entire length of the bowling-alley 
between them. In the middle of the space on the side of the alley was 
agate. The angry men exchanged foe’s glances, and were just on the 
point of rushing at each other, when the gate opened, and the school- 
master stepped in. Looking about he asked in a loud and firm voice: 
“Are n’t you ashamed? What is your answer, and who is responsible 
for this?” Repeating his question, he turned toward old Sivert, whose 
tall thin figure loomed up among the crowd. 

“T thought,” the schoolmaster continued, “ that a man of your years, 
Sivert Bjérnson, would keep away from boy’s quarrels !” 

The old man turned, and glancing quickly at the arbitrator, said in a 
husky tone, “ They ’ve got my son on bread and water !” 

*‘ Are you sure of what you say?” inquired the schoolmaster, looking 
fixedly at him. 

Several excited young Fiskebekians shouted, “Ay! Ay!” Then 
a stone came flying from the “cats” and hit one of the Fiskebakians 
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standing near Bjorn. The “big bear” raised his stick; the inn-keeper 
shouted to the schoolmaster to get out of the way. Both crowds began 
to move forward threateningly. The schoolmaster grew pale, then sud- 
denly reddened, as a stone whizzed by his head. 

Once more he raised his hand and spoke ; but his words were drowned 
by angry voices. ‘This was not an incidental quarrel, but a final settle- 
ment of all previous insults between the “cats” and the Fiskebeekians. 

Just as they were rushing together a little child’s head peeped through 
the gate behind the schoolmaster. A little black-eyed and black-haired 
girl stepped out, and, looking half shyly and half surprisedly about, she 
said, — 

“‘ Papa, they are big naughty boys 

The father lifted her up on his arm, kissed her, and said, — 

“ You’re right, my child: they are big naughty boys ! ” 

There was a long silence: the men were looking downward, some 
turning half away ; only old Sivert stood gazing straight ahead. 

The schoolmaster took off his hat. The breeze played with his hair, 
which here and there had grown thin and gray from work and trouble. 

“Look here,” said he, and his voice shook slightly, “if I don’t be- 
long among the oldest of you, I know all of you just the same, and you me. 
To-day this child has told you the truth: you’re standing there like big 
naughty children. Now, if you have the disposition to fight on a day like 
this, just after attending service, I sha’n’t say anything more about it. I 
believe the reason of your anger must be due to your inattentiveness to the 
sermon. You can remember how I managed you at school, when you 
failed in your lessons. I did not scold you, or I didn’t beat you; I 
repeated the lesson over with you. Now let us repeat together the 
prayer which you did not heed today in the church. Those who wish to 
join me may take off their hats, as I have done.” Every man took off his 
hat, some not without hesitation. The schoolmaster delivered the sim- 
plest, most pacifying prayer of all, — the Lord’s Prayer. The fishermen 
mumblingly repeated the prayer, with the exception of old Sivert, who 
was standing erect, looking straight ahead. There was a chorus of 
whispered “ amens ;”’ whereupon the schoolmaster left the place, taking 
his little daughter by the hand. 

There ’s a good old Danish word, /0fe af, “to sneak off ;” and that is 
just what they all did, with the forced resignation of people having no 
other choice. 
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“ When the ‘little bear’ returns, he shall be considered as honest * a 
chap as ever lived, by us ‘ cats,’” shouted Lars Cross-Eyes to the depart- 
ing Fiskebeekians. 

His words struck where they were aimed. Quick as a flash old Sivert 
turned round, his eyes growing unusually large and bloodshot. He 
seemed to gasp for breath, and squeezed Bjorn’s hand between his gaunt 
fingers. But he had to follow the crowd across the sandy flats toward 
Fiskebzk. 

An hour later Lars met Bjorn and shook hands with him, an exam- 
ple that was followed by most of their respective men; and when the 
“cats” left Fiskebaek, after having straightened out matters with their old 
enemies individually, the mutual good understanding prompted some of the 
younger Fiskebzkians to accompany them for some distance. Passing 
through a neighboring forest they met a carriage, in which, to their sur- 
prise, the “ little bear” and the game-keeper were sitting. The carriage 
was surrounded. Niels was rattling off jokes by the dozen. Mutual 
explanations were exchanged ; and, driven by the game-keeper, who had 
contrived to get himself a new uniform, thanks to Niel’s swift’ despatch 
of his old one, the team slowly proceeded toward the village, surrounded 
by the crowd. 

The news got ahead of them, and by the time the procession reached 
the yellow, sandy “ streets ” of Fiskebeek every one knew that Niels had 
managed to escape the full penalty of the law by appealing to the gentle- 
manly aspirations of the forester, who liked to pose upon a flattering 
background of “academic education.” 

The crowd, with Niels in the centre, was nearing the thatched cot of 
the alderman, when Bjorn and the inn-keeper happened to run across 
them. A tremendous hurrah greeted them on their appearance, and as it 
subsided, Niels, followed by the school-teacher and the forester, was 
seen stepping toward the old home of the “bear” family. Lars and his 
“cat”-guard hurrahed at the top of their lungs: the rustic door flew 
open ; the fisher-alderman stood on the threshold, and fell into the arms 
of his son. Everybody made a rush to see whether the blow of mingled 
surprise and overwhelming joy did not prove too strong for his nerves. 
The “ big bear ” stood alone by himself on the sandy shore, and nodding 
his head sedately, mumbled, — 

“ The old hull will stand many blows yet !” 





* The peasant fishermen do not consider a man honest after he has been in prison. 
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“ Ay, even those of a Whitsunday fight, had it come to that,” put 
in the jocular inn-keeper, as he passed by on his way home to make 
preparations for a genuine festival of peace and toleration. 

Translated from the Danish by Fohannes H. Wisby. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN ‘OTHELLO.’ 


To some critics of this play, Othello has seemed only the 
victim of Iago’s treachery and cruelty, and Iago himself a pure 
villain, possessed by what Coleridge names a “ motiveless malig- 
nity.” If this be true, there is no more to be said about this play 
in this paper, for such a view makes Othello from the first a vic- 
tim of fate, makes Iago a devil, and not a human being, and wipes 
out all moral proportion from the drama. But is this true? 

First, as to Othello, —is he altogether a victim? To be sure, 
we feel that he is abused by Iago, and we groan from first to last, 
“QO, the pity of it, Iago, the pity of it”: still the same thing may 
be said of Othello and Iago as of Macbeth and the witches, — if 
there were nothing in Othello’s soul for Iago’s evil insinuations to 
appeal to, they would be harmless in arousing his passion. Iago, 
with all his cunning, could not have aroused that passion in the 
gentle Desdemona’s breast. To be sure, Othello says that he “is 
not easily jealous,” and his trusting wife declares that the “sun 
where he was born drew all such humors from him.” But it is not 
an uncommon thing for a man to be deceived in his own character ; 
and it may be doubted whether the gentle Desdemona was a very 
skilful reader of human nature, least of all of human nature as 
embodied in the man she idolized. 

The very fact that Othello was roused by Iago’s first word, and 
willing later to take the statements of this man whom he knew to 
be a disappointed candidate for his lieutenancy, — the fact that he 
himself saw that the death of Cassio made way for this man to 
obtain this position, and yet believed him, — shows that, while he 
may not have been naturally suspicious, for some reason or other 
he was “easily jealous.” 
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Nor is it wonderful that Othello should be easily led to sus- 
picion of his wife. He remembers that he is “black and is 
declined into the vale of years.” She is young and fair and 
beautiful ; what more natural than that she should love another? 
He remembers too that she “has deceived her father and may 
him.” 

Mr. Snider * accounts for this jealousy by supposing that Iago’s 
surmise regarding Othello and Emilia is correct, and that Othello, 
because he knows so well that one wife has been untrue, is more 
ready to believe the same of another, and that his own wife. 
Whether this last be true or not, it is still certain that there is 
that in Othello’s heart already which makes it possible for Iago’s 
words to find lodgement. Then suppose he is jealous, he is hardly 
victimized into such a wild burst of passion as he displays in Act 
III. Sc. iii. 440-475. He is hardly compelled by Iago to kill his 
wife, and to order the murder of Cassio. 

I confess that I cannot entirely sympathize with the senti- 
mentalism which has for this hero nothing but pity and tears. 
It seems to me that Othello’s last words, in which, standing over 
the corpse of the wife he has murdered, he dares to excuse himself, 
have been taken entirely too much as giving the reai truth about 
his jealousy, his love, and his honor. 

Othello would be more worthy of respect if he had adopted 
Iago’s plan and kept silent. He says there that “he is not easily 
jealous” (a fact which the whole play contradicts); that he “ loved 
not wisely but too well”(!); “nought I did in hate, but all in 
honor” (how does that accord with his “I will chop her into 
messes ;” with his blow in the presence of the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, with the vile and coarse epithets he has heaped upon her ?). 
Whether Iago be quite a devil or not, Othello is not quite a saint. 

But at first Othello is very sensible in his passion; he declares 
‘“‘T’ll see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove;” and again, “If I 
do prove her haggard, I’ll whistle her off, and let her down the 
wind, to prey at fortune,’ — evidently never thinking of anything 
but divorce. 





* Commentary on Shakespeare’s Tragedies, pp. 100-103. 
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But his passion grows. He is “‘set upon the rack;” he sus- 
pects Iago of treachery, and he suspects his wife of infidelity. 
Iago sees the conflict, steps in, and, declaring and lamenting his 
own honesty, for which he is paid now by Othello’s suspicions, 
relates the words which he pretends Cassio uttered in his sleep, 
and Othello takes this flimsy piece of hearsay for the “ proof” he 
had promised to seek, flies into a rage, and cries of the delicate 
creature whom he has taken, an idolized only daughter from a 
senator’s home in Venice, “I’ll tear her all to pieces.” Verily the 
man has a double nature,—#in his sober moments of self-control, 
he is the refined, aristocratic, self-possessed general of a civilized 
state; in his passion he is like the fierce wild animals of his native 
desert. Upon lIago’s telling him that he has seen Desdemona’s 
handkerchief in Cassio’s hand, he loses himself in his passion, 
“ blows all his fond love to heaven,” cries, “ Arise, black vengeance, 
from the hollow Hell! Yield up, O love, thy crown and hearted 
throne to tyrannous hate!” commands Iago to slay Cassio, asks 
him to furnish “ some swift means of death for the fair devil,” and 
promises him the vacant place in the army with the words, “ Now 
art thou my lieutenant.” His cry is, “O blood, Iago, blood!” 
he is a very madman in his passion; but human beings, in their 
passion as out of it, are subject to law, and so Othello will 
discover. 

From this on to the end that which is outside Othello must 
furnish the solution of the drama. Or, as we have been putting it, 
he is in the hands of fate. I imagine that the reader who should 
read this drama for the first time would hope till Desdemona’s 
last cry was uttered, that something might occur to disabuse 
Othello’s mind, to discover to him his mistake; but, whatever it 
be, it must come from without. The end, whether fatal or medi- 
ated, circumstances must determine. Othello seems incapable of 
thinking of any solution except his oft-repeated one of “ blood.” 

Circumstances, however, bring proofs to him, but on the other 
hand, they bring Emilia’s and his wife’s denials, — but proof or 
denial seems all one to him now. 

At the last Othello’s rage seems to desert him, he goes about 
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the murder of Desdemona as if it were a sacrificial duty; but this 
fact ought not to make us blind to the passion which has gone 
before and has led up to this deed. He goes about it now calmly, 
almost mechanically. He does not seem to even think of any other 
course after that fatal losing of himself in his passion. The guilt 
of the deed, the possibility of mistake, the consequences of his 
action either here or hereafter, never seem to enter his mind. 
His wit ’s diseased ;” his passion has “ subdued his judgment.” 

Of the further events it is not necessary to speak. Outside 
circumstances control them all. Emilia’s confession, Cassio’s 
denial, Othello’s own agony when he discovers his mistake, and 
the death to which his tortured soul flies as to a relief, —all are 
beyond his control. He has long ago lost control of affairs in his 
failure to control his passion. 

The “honest Iago” is the nearest approach to a “ personal 
devil” to be found in the pages of Shakespeare. But is even 
Iago all bad? Is he, at the beginning, entirely at the mercy 
of his evil passions? Is he from the first “doomed to blood”? 

But first, it should be observed that we need not expect to find 
Iago’s passion so carefully set forth as Othello’s; that would 
require another drama. This is the story of Othello’s passion, 
and Iago’s is only important in the development of it. From first 
to last the dramatic interest does not centre in Iago’s personality ; 
we care little for his passion or his fate. It is Othello whom 
we watch with breathless interest, and Iago only,as he affects 
him. 

But Iago has a reason for his desire for revenge. He gives to 
Roderigo one which we may well suppose to have angered him, 
the fact that he has been set aside in his suit for the lieutenancy 
by Cassio. But he gives a far more potent reason to himself 
when he is alone, the fear that the Moor has been guilty with his 
wife: “The thought whereof,” he says, “doth like a poisonous 
mineral, gnaw my inwards; ” for that reason he will be “evened 
with him wife for wife,” or, “ failing so,” do just what he does 
do, “ put the Moor into a jealousy so strong that judgment cannot 
cure.” This cannot but be regarded as a genuine reason for 
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Iago’s treachery, for though he might have lied to Roderigo, 
so bright an intellect as Iago’s does not lie to itself. 

Although Iago goes on plotting almost to the last, it seems 
that fate—that is to say, the circumstances which his deed has 
developed — has him in her power ever after his first conversation 
with Othello in Act III. Scene iii. After this scene he cannot 
turn back. That would mean the reinstating of Cassio to favor, 
investigation, and Iago’s consequent ruin; and such a course 
of events he will by no means risk. Having once entered upon 
his career of wickedness, “returning were as fatal as go o’er.” 
It is indeed impossible; for, if his passion was strong enough 
to lead him to that first abusing of Othello’s mind, certainly that 
passion, plus the fact that only the ripening of his plans can pre- 
vent his ruin, will make a return impossible ; and so, though plotting 
continually, he is himself only one of the circumstances weaving 
out the results of his own deed. His very activity is passive. 
Iago becomes in a sense guilty of the blood of Roderigo, Desde- 
mona, Othello, and Emilia in turn. He started to revenge himself 
on the Moor. Perhaps he himself never dreamed of the “ feast of 
death” which his passion was preparing.* He cast his human 
deed into the world of human deeds, but after that he had no con- 
trol over it. It “lived and acted apart from his will.” 

Ella Adams Moore. 





NOTES ON TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM? 


THE commentators on ‘In Memoriam’ have, without exception 
so far as I am aware, assumed that the three Christmases of the 
poem were in three successive years; and writers on the life of 
Tennyson, making the same assumption, have generally asserted 
that the removal of the family from Somersby, which was evi- 
dently before the third Christmas, occurred in 1835. Mr. A. J. 





* Vide Furness’ Var. Sh. p. 418. 
t George Eliot’s ‘ Romola,’ chap. xvi. p. 163.) 
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Church, for instance, in ‘The Laureate’s Country,’ refers to it 
twice as being in the autumn of 1835. 

Napier, in the ‘Homes and Haunts of Tennyson,’ giving the 
date without reference to ‘In Memoriam,’ says it was “in the early 
months of 1837;” and this is confirmed by a letter of the poet to 
Monckton Milnes, dated Jan. 10, 1837, in which he writes: ‘As I 
and all my people are going to leave this place very shortly never 
to return, I have much upon my hands.” The removal to High 
Beech, Epping Forest, actually took place in the following May; 
and it was here that the third Christmas of the poem (civ. and 
cv.) was spent. The mansion, known as Beech Hill House, has 
since been torn down and rebuilt. It stood on high ground (I 
visited the neighborhood in 1893), from which there is a fine view 
of Waltham Abbey, about two and a half miles distant. The 
Abbey, as the poet himself explained, is the “ single church below 
the hill” (civ.), whose “ peal of bells ” he hears, but which are 
not the familiar bells he has known in his native village: — 

“ Like strangers’ voices here they sound, 
In lands where not a memory strays, 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 
But all is new unhallow’d ground.” 

The first Christmas was evidently that of 1833, little more than 
two months after the death of Arthur Hallam, which occurred on 
the 15th of September. The date is fixed by the lines (xxx.) : — 

“ We sung, tho’ every eye was dim, 
A merry song we sang with him 
Last year: impetuously we sang.” 

The second Christmas was undoubtedly that of the next year 

(1834), as the references to it in the poem (Ixxxviii.) indicate : — 
“‘ Again at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth ; 


The silent snow possess’d the earth, 
And calmly fell our Christmas-eve : 


“ The yule-clog sparkled keen with frost, 
No wing of wind the region swept, 
But over all things brooding slept 

The quiet sense of something lost. 
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“ As in the winters left behind, 
Again our ancient games had place, 
The mimic picture’s breathing grace, 
And dance and song and hoodman-blind.” 


The third Christmas, as we have seen, was not until three 
years later. The sadness associated with it is due rather to its 
being spent in a strange place than to memories of Arthur, who is 
not directly referred to (cv.):— 

“ To-night ungather’d let us leave 
This laurel, let this holly stand : 


We live within the stranger’s land, 
And strangely falls our Christmas-eve. 


“ Our father’s dust is left alone 
And silent under other snows: 
There in due time the woodbine blows, 
The violet comes, but we are gone. 


“No more shall wayward grief abuse 
The genial hour with mask and mime; 
For change of place, like growth of time, 
Has broke the bond of dying use. 


“ Let cares that petty shadows cast, 
By which our lives are chiefly proved, 
A little spare the night I loved, 
And hold it solemn to the past. 


“ But let no footstep beat the floor, 
Nor bow! of wassail mantle warm; 
For who would keep an ancient form 
Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more?” 

The first two lines of this passage are among the many that 
have been altered since the appearance of the first edition (1850), 
which reads: — 

“This holly by the cottage-eave, 
To-night, ungather’d shall it stand,” etc. 
It might be supposed that the change was made to avoid the 
rhyme of eave and eve, but elsewhere Tennyson, like Milton, 
Lowell, and other poets familiar with Italian, indulges in the 
license of that language (and certain others), which allows the 
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rhyming of words of the same sound but different sense. Thus in 
xxxv. we find here and hear rhymed; in xli. moor and more, and in 
li. hours and ours. The doubly imperfect rhyme of ome and on 
occurs no less than three times: in xlii., lxxxiv., and the closing 
epithalamium. 

To return to the notes of time in the poem, the anniversary 
of Arthur’s death referred to in xcix. is apparently Sept. 15, 
1836, as the next poem, in which the subject is continued, con- 
tains an allusion to the expected removal from Somersby. The 
anniversary of his birth, which is the subject of cvii., was probably 
the February ist of 1838, as it immediately follows the new-year 
poem (cvi.), which we must ascribe to that year. The epithala- 
mium belongs to 1842, as the “thrice three years” of the third 
stanza would prove, if we did not know that the marriage of Pro- 
fessor Lushington and Cecilia Tennyson occurred on the roth of 
October in that year at Boxley (near Maidstone in Kent), whither 
the family had removed in 1841, after a brief residence at Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Apropos of this marriage, Mrs. Ritchie, in her ‘Records of 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning,’ apparently confounds Cecilia 
with Emily when she says that the latter, who was betrothed to 
Arthur Hallam, was “scarcely seventeen” when he died. As she 
was born on the 25th of October, 1811, she was nearly twenty- 
two at that time. Cecilia, born Oct. 10, 1817, was then nearly 
sixteen. Other writers have assumed that it was Emily who 
became the wife of Professor Lushington. Emily married Captain 
Jesse, a naval officer. 

Mr. Church has confounded the two Lushingtons, as Mrs. 
Ritchie and others have confounded the Tennyson sisters. He 
says that Cecilia was “married to Henry Lushington, afterwards 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow.” Henry (to 
whom the second edition of ‘The Princess’ was dedicated in 
1848) was a younger brother of Edmund Law Lushington, the 
husband of Cecilia and the Glasgow professor. It is to the latter, 
as the poet himself explained, that Ixxxv. of ‘In Memoriam’ (“ O 
true in word, and tried in deed,” etc.) was addressed. 
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A few miscellaneous notes on the poem may be added. 

‘In Memoriam’ has been often analyzed, divided, and ex- 
plained; but Tennyson’s own division, as reported by Mr. James 
Knowles (in Zhe Nineteenth Century, January, 1893), may not be 
known to some of my readers, He told Mr. Knowles that there 
were “nine natural groups or divisions,’ as follows: from i. to 
viii.; from ix. to xx.; from xxi. to xxvii.; from xxviii. to xlix.; 
from |. to lviii.; from lix. to lxi. ; from Ixii. to xcviii.; from xcix. to 
ciii. ; and from civ. to cxxxi. 

While reading the poem to Mr. Knowles, he said : — 


“It is rather the cry of the whole human race than mine. In 
the poem altogether private grief swells out into thought of, and 
hope for, the whole world. It begins with a funeral and ends 
with a marriage — begins with death and ends in promise of a new 
life —a sort of Divine Comedy, cheerful at the close. It is a very 
impersonal poem as well as personal. There is more about myself 
in ‘ Ulysses,’ which was written under the sense of loss and that 
all had gone by, but that still life must be fought out to the end. 
It was more written with the feeling of his loss upon me than 
many poems in ‘In Memoriam.’ . . . It’s too hopeful, this poem, 
more than I am myself. . . . The general way of its being written 
was so queer that if there were a blank space I would put in 
a poem. ... I think of adding another to it, a speculative one, 
bringing out the thoughts of the ‘Higher Pantheism,’ and show- 
ing that all the arguments are about as good on one side as the 
other, and thus throw man back more on the primitive impulses 
and feelings.” 


The line in ii., ‘Oh, not for thee the glow, the bloom,” has led 
some foolish people to suppose that the poet was not aware that 
the yew blossoms, and that xxxix. was afterwards inserted to cor- 
rect the error; but as the Rev. Dr. Gatty (whose book on ‘In 
Memoriam’ was corrected by Tennyson) says: “ Of course, the 
poet always knew that a tree which bears a berry must have 
a blossom; but sorrow only saw the winter gloom of the foliage.” 

The scenery of xi. has been supposed to be that of Clevedon ; 
but the poet informed Gatty that it was of “some Lincolnshire 
wold, from which the whole range from marsh to the sea was 
visible.” As he elsewhere told Gatty, “the poem was written at 
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both various times and places— through a course of years, and 
where the author happened to be, in Lincolnshire, London, Essex, 
Gloucestershire, Wales, anywhere, as the spirit moved him.” 

The first stanza of xliv. has been sometimes amusingly misin- 
terpreted : — 


“ How fares it with the happy dead? 
For here the man is more and more; 
But he forgets the days before 
God shut the doorways of his head.” 


Mr. Brainerd Kellogg, in a little book of Selections from ‘In 
Memoriam,’ prepared for school use, has the following note on 
this: “ The aged man, when the senses, the doorways of his head, 
are shut, forgets most of what he has lived, but now and then 
gives forth a hint that all is not lost.” Of course, the reference is 
not to old age but to early infancy, before the sutures of the skull 
have closed. 

The poet’s comment on liii. (recorded by Mr. Knowles) is inter- 
esting: ‘‘ There’s a passionate heat of nature in a rake sometimes 
—the nature that yields emotionally may come straighter than a 
prig’s.” He added: “ Yet, don’t you be making excuses for this 
kind of thing —it’s unsafe. You must set a rule before youth. 
There’s need of rule to men also — though no particular one that 
I know of —it may be arbitrary.” 

On the lines in lvii., — 

“ Methinks my friend is richly shrined ; 
But I shall pass; my work will fail —” 
which Gatty seems to have misunderstood, Tennyson said: “ The 
author speaks of these poems —‘ methinks I have built a rich 
shrine for my friend, but it will not last.” 

On the passage in lxix. beginning, “I met with scoffs, I met 
with scorns,” etc., he said to Knowles: “I tried to make my grief 
into a crown of these poems — but it is not to be taken too closely. 
To write verses about sorrow, grief, and death is to wear a crown 
of thorns which ought to be put by, as people say.” The “angel 
of the night,” he explained as “the divine Thing in the gloom.” 

He told Knowles that Ixxxvi. (“ Sweet after showers, ambrosial 
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air,” etc.) was one of the poems he liked. It was written at Bourne- 
mouth, and the “ambrosial air” was the west wind, which, in the 
last stanza, is represented as “rolling to the Eastern seas till it 
meets the evening star.” In the third stanza “the fancy” means 
“ imagination — the fancy — no particular fancy.” 

In Ixxxix. “the crimson-circled star” is of course the planet 
Venus; but the next line, “ Had fallen into her father’s grave,” has 
been the subject of some discussion. It refers, as the poet ex- 
plained, to the evolution of the planet from the sun, according to 
the nebular hypothesis of La Place. This hypothesis, by the way, 
was never more concisely or precisely summarized than by Tenny- 
son in ‘ The Princess,’ ii., — 

“This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets.” 
On these stanzas from xcv. :— 


“So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 
And all at once it seem’d at last 
The living soul was flash’d on mine, 


“ And mine in this was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 
The deep pulsations of the world, 


“ ZZonian music measuring out 
The steps of Time — the shocks of Chance — 
The blows of Death. At length my trance 
Was cancell’d, stricken thro’ with doubt. —” 


he explained to Knowles that “the living soul” was “perchance 
the Deity.” He added: “The first reading [in the first edition] 
was ‘His living soul ’— but my conscience was troubled by ‘his.’ 
I’ve often had a strange feeling of being wound and wrapped 
in the Great Spirit.” 

Gatty thought that xcvii. (“My love has talk’d with rocks and 
trees,” etc.) was “ highly mystical,” and he seems to have explained 
it incorrectly at first. The poet told him that it is intended to 
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describe “the relation of one on earth to one in the other and 
higher world —not the author’s relation to him here. He cer- 
tainly looked up to the author, fully as much as the author to him.” 

The dream described in ciii. was a real dream, as the poet told 
an intimate friend. He furnished Gatty with this note:— “I 
rather believe that the maidens are the Muses, Arts, etc. Every- 
thing that made life beautiful here, we may hope may pass on with 
us beyond the grave.” To Mr. Knowles he said that the maidens 
are “all the human powers and talents that do not pass with life 
but go along with it.” The “river” is “life,” and the “hidden 
summits” are “the high — the divine — the origin of life.” The 
“sea” in the fourth stanza is “eternity.” The seventh stanza 
refers to “the great progress of the age, as well as the opening of 
another world;” and the ninth to “all the great hopes of science 
and men.” 

In cxix., as in vii., we have a reference to “the long unlovely 
street,” where Arthur lived while studying law in London. There 
are many longer streets in the metropolis than this Wimpole 
Street, which, even with its continuation as Devonshire Street, 
is barely half a mile from end to end; but it somehow got a local 
notoriety for its length. It is said of a celebrated clerical wit (as 
Gatty tells us), that almost his last words were, ‘ All things come 
to an end ” —a pause — “ except Wimpole Street.” 

On ecxxii. (“ Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then,” etc.) Tenny- 
son said to Knowles: “If anybody thinks I ever called him 
‘dearest’ in his life, they are much mistaken, for I never even 
called him ‘dear.’” 

Possibly some of my readers may need to be informed that Mr. 
Knowles was not only editor of Zhe Nineteenth Century but also 
a good architect, and that he designed Tennyson’s house at Ald- 
worth. Referring to this work, he says : — 

“When building Aldworth he [Tennyson] desired to have, 
whenever the room was finally decorated, the following names 
of his six favorite poets carved and painted on the six stone shields 
which I had designed as part of the chimney-piece in his study, 
and in front of which he always sat and smoked, — namely, 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, Wordsworth, Dante, and Goethe.” 

W. F. Rolfe. 
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MISS ARIEL’S PAPER DISCUSSED. 


PART III. OF ANNALS OF A QUIET BROWNING CLUB. 


“I must say,” said Mrs. Eckko, musingly, as the applause sub- 
sided, “that this way of looking at the poets puzzles me a little. I 
have always been hearing from the best authorities that poetry 
must be ‘ simple, sensuous, and passionate.’ I believe that is the 
way Milton put it, is n’t it?” 

“But Milton never dreamed of laying down the boundaries of 
poetry, when he wrote that, Mrs. Eckko,” said Mr. Kaput,-“ all he 
meant to say was that poetry is more ‘simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate’ than Logic. The passage occurs in his treatise on Educa- 
tion, and in accordance with his scheme of proceeding from the 
simple to the more complex and abstract he says, Poetry, as a 
study, should precede Logic and Rhetoric as being in comparison 
with them ‘less subtile and fine but more simple, sensuous, and 
passionate.’ ” 

“Indeed! Well, my trouble is that if subject-matter has been 
getting unavoidably more complex all the time, as Miss Ariel 
seems to show, then simplicity must necessarily be an antique vir- 
tue, and we can never hope to be really poetical, really ‘simple, 
‘sensuous, and passionate’ again!” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mr. Breeze, “‘ when the mz/éex that produces 
the ‘simple, sensuous, and passionate’ is modified, the audience 
that craves it will be modified, too, — only taking pleasure in it 
by means of the ‘ historic sense,’ and thus, providentially, will the 
wind be tempered to the shorn lamb. For my part, I suspect Miss 
Ariel has reduced me to the rank of an assistant in her laboratory ; 
and I take pleasure in the position. My thoughts, while she read, 
were involuntarily flying to instances in the poets that would con- 
firm her view. 

“Take the hero of poetry, for instance, what hesitancy could 
we have in deciding that Arthur was pre-eminently Tennyson’s 
typical hero, derived as he is from earlier sources and worked 
over elaborately as to character in a way to enforce his chosen 
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ideal? Can it not be said that other poets who use the same 
method similarly come before our vision with a type of hero that 
is distinctively an index of their peculiar philosophical attitude? 
Take Shelley, for example. We all think, at once, of Prometheus, 
the embodiment of Shelley’s exalted democratic ideals as revealed 
in the intense love of humanity and hatred of tyranny which is the 
prevailing drift of his poetry. So, too, Endymion, the beauty- 
loving and un-moral, newly born from classic myth, embodies the 
neo-Pagan ideals of Keats as clearly as the knight of the ‘ Fairy 
Queen ’ embodies Spenser’s ideal of chivalrous discipline. 

“On the other hand, in Chaucer or in Browning, although their 
canvases teem with striking and heroic figures, can we identify 
any one of them as the dominant incarnation and consummation of 
their makers’ dreams?” 

“To return to Shelley a moment,” interposed Miss Voyant as 
Mr. Breeze paused; “philosophical ideals have so much the as- 
cendency in his mind that he not only borrows mythological 
subject-matter which he can wield to his own purposes, but invents 
subject-matter that will illustrate them, as in ‘Queen Mab,’ ‘ The 
Revolt of Islam,’ and ‘ Alastor.’ ” 

“We must not forget, however,” added Miss Dulcimer, “ that 
Shelley’s imagination often overtops his philosophy, and he gives us 
poems of pure fancy, such as ‘ The Witch of Atlas,’ or ‘ The Cloud ;’ 
and in his ‘Cenci,’ and the ‘King Charles I.’ fragment, does he 
not enter the charmed circle of the great dramatic geniuses ?” 

“In these latter instances,” replied Miss Voyant, “he certainly 
does make the attempt to paint men and women as they are; but, 
I question whether the power of ‘The Cenci’ depends so much 
on its successful painting of character, as upon the horror of the 
plot and the pity it arouses for Beatrice, and upon the poetic 
language in which Shelley could not help clothing it. That he felt 
his own limitations in attempting this drama is pretty clearly 
proven by his remarks in the preface to the effect that he had 
endeavored, as nearly as possible, to represent the characters as 
they probably were, and had sought to avoid the error of making 
them actuated by his own conceptions of right or wrong, false or 
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true, thus under a thin veil converting names and actions of the 
sixteenth century into cold impersonations of his own mind. The 
success of ‘The Cenci,’ I remember, made Mrs. Shelley wish 
that he would continue in the same vein; but, as she truly re- 
marked, ‘ his mind could not be bent from its natural inclination.’ 
According to her, he shrank instinctively from the portrayal of 
human passions, preferring rather to shelter himself in airy flights 
of fancy.” 

“It is a new idea to me,” said Mr. Luting, “ that Browning has 
no supreme heroic type. I may be very ignorant, but I always 
supposed that Sordello was Browning’s hero. Is not that a beau- 
tiful presentation of all the knotty angularities and labored obscuri- 
ties of diction which make his students’ hair grow white in a single 
night ?” 

“The poem might be considered as representative of Browning’s 
workmanship,” said Miss Ariel, “although even that could be seri- 
ously questioned; but that the hero, Sordello, is representative of 
Browning is directly gainsaid by the passage in the very first book 
describing the class of genius to which Sordello belongs, and show- 
ing how distinct it is from another class to which, perhaps, we 
could refer Browning’s poetic gift. The ‘need to blend with each 
external charm, bury themselves the whole heart wide and warm, 
in something not themselves,’ is the character that denotes Sor- 
dello’s class. They ‘belong to what they worship.’ The other 
class, ‘unlike the gentler crew,’ finds each new revelation of beauty 
‘born a twin with a distinctest consciousness within’ themselves. 
To ‘their own soul’ they refer ‘the quality’ of each such revela- 
tion. ‘So homage other souls direct without’ they direct within to 
human individuality. Then, too, a special ‘mark of leprosy,’ as 
Browning puts it, is to be detected in Sordello, —his insatiate 
desire that leads him to tune his verse to suit public applause. 
What could be more opposed to the sturdy Browning type than 
that?” 

“‘T think it may be maintained,” concluded Mr. Breeze, “ that in 
Paracelsus, Aprile, Sordello, — at the very threshold of his work, 
— Browning gave us carefully discriminated portraits of different 
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classes of aspiring genius: no doubt he borrowed of his own best 
to furnish them forth fitly; but he ran no one of them in a pre- 
cisely self-approved mould.” 

“He drew his material for those figures, too, from quarries un- 
worked by other poets. The very idea of moulding a statue of 
heroic size from obscure accounts and treatises of a pioneer 
scientist, or from the vague limbo where a forgotten poet spun his 
‘tenzons and sirvents’ amid the confusion worse-confounded of 
the early Italian hurly-burly of Guelf and Ghibelline, — the very 
idea of creating heroes from such virgin soil is as astounding as 
the manner of its accomplishment,” said Mr. Rowndall. 

“TI have always had a notion,” said Mrs. Eckko, “that Tenny- 
son’s Arthur was modelled after the Prince Consort. Iam sure ¢hat 
is an original source, and a very edifying and interesting one, too.” 

“It is made perfectly certain that he did have Prince Albert in 
mind, Mrs. Eckko,” said Mr. Rowndall, “ by the dedication of the 
Idylls ‘ To the Memory of the Prince’ :— 


“ *Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself — I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears — 
These Idylls. 
And indeed He seems to me 
Scarce other than my King’s ideal Knight, 
Who reverenced his conscience as his King.’ 


To my mind the poetic as well as the historic interest of the Idylls 
is greatly enhanced by that contemporaneous thoroughly national 
English touch. But such a touch as that, nevertheless, rather 
strengthens than weakens Miss Ariel’s estimate of Tennyson’s 
manner of choosing and working over his material.” 

“What does Mr. Canon think of it, I wonder,” asked Miss 
Dulcimer. 

“TI have certainly found Miss Ariel’s paper most suggestive,” 
replied Mr. Canon, “ though I confess that her rapid generaliza- 
tions have somewhat taken my breath away. It has always been 
one of my most cherished maxims that in poetry the chief thing 
to be considered is the form, and form, therefore, has been the 
standard by which I have been accustomed to weigh and label the 
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efforts of poets, and, when we come later in our studies to the con- 
sideration of form, I hope to show that the cloud-capped pinnacle 
of superiority upon which Miss Ariel has placed her favorite poet 
this evening will crumble and leave not a wrack behind, as our 
pleasant Willie says, — or, at least, he will be found only a’plodder 
along the plains that surround the base of Olympos.” 

Miss Ariel and Miss Voyant both grew excited at this remark, 
and gave unmistakable signs of a desire to plunge into a defence 
of Browning’s form, but a sympathetic glance from Mr. Kaput, 
whose face expressed a placid superiority of judgment on this 
point, restrained them, and Mr. Canon continued: — 

“There is one point on Miss Ariel’s own ground upon which 
I should like to draw swords with her. No doubt it is true 
that Tennyson in much of his work did not attain to the highest 
level of character delineation, but is it true, as Miss Ariel says, 
that his characters are always developed upon a basis of his own 
particular moral attitude? I think it can hardly be said of those 
exquisite idylls of humanity which some critics — who I may say, 
in passing, have an idiotic aptitude for misapplying adjectives — 
designate as illustrative of his democratic tendencies, as if the poet 
and the democrat could possibly breathe the same air. I refer, 
of course, to such poems as the ‘ Miller’s Daughter,’ the ‘ Gardener’s 
Daughter,’ or ‘Enoch Arden.’ In all these we are brought into 
the closest touch with the feelings of a loving, suffering humanity.” 

“T have to confess,” interjected Miss Voyant, “though it bring 
down the wrath of heaven upon my head, that Tennyson in these 
poems always reminds me somewhat of a gossiping old woman 
who takes great delight in a tender, sentimental love-story. The 
actors are so many lay figures whom the poet has endowed with 
emotions of a most elemental nature. I believe Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, in his recent study of Tennyson, declares that in poems of 
this class Tennyson gives us the individual as well as the type. 
Then, all I can say is, that the type representing as it does such 
a simple stage of development in the human passions, the indi- 
viduals are necessarily not marked by any startling distinctions of 
personality.” 
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There was a laugh at Miss Voyant’s temerity in giving ex- 
pression to such unblushing radicalism, and Mr. Rowndall hastened 
to reinstate Tennyson. 

“We should all probably admit that Tennyson’s claim to pre- 
eminence rests upon other grounds than that of character creation ; 
but in spite of the fact that these nature idylls of Tennyson’s repre- 
sent very simple emotional phases, they are glorified by most ex- 
quisite settings of language. It is the gardener’s daughter, 
remember, whose hair was ‘more black than ash buds in the front 
of March,’ a description that in its keen observation of nature and 
apt application might be matched only with many another line in 
Tennyson.” 

“To come back then to Miss Ariel’s point,” added Mr. Kaput, 
“even these poems, as she says, show in their treatment of human 
emotion the influence of the Tennysonian attitude, of convention- 
ality in all social relations. His personages are seldom carried by 
their passions beyond what is entirely proper, or if by chance they 
should be led far afield, like the woman in the ‘ Wreck,’ they re- 
pent in a most exemplary manner. Now this all fits in perfectly 
with the poet’s convictions that duty as defined by English law is 
the line of development bound to be followed by the human race; 
but it does not represent life as it is. Therefore I agree with Miss 
Ariel that the relation of thought to subject-matter in Tennyson 
ranges him on the side of the poets who manipulate their subject- 
matter to illustrate their own preconceived hypothesis of life. It 
has occurred to me, Mr. Canon, that your argument might be bet- 
ter supported by instancing some of the poet’s later dramatic 
monologues, such as ‘ Rizpah’ and ‘ The Northern Farmer.’” 

“That,” replied Mr. Canon, “ must depend upon your ideal of 
poetry. Dialect poetry, like that of ‘The Northern Farmer,’ falls 
entirely, to my mind, outside of the range of poetry, because it fails 
to appeal to our sense of beauty in language. So, also, any such 
painful subject as that treated in ‘ Rizpah’ is unfit to engage the 
muse. It is positively revolting to have revealed to us the feelings 
of a mother who gathers up for burial the bones of a son who came 


to his death by the gallows.” 
56 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Eckko, “ poetry above all things should amuse ; 
and I am sure there is nothing amusing in such a theme as that.” 

“Strange,” said Miss Voyant, “I have always thought that one 
of Tennyson’s finest bits the morning star of the dawning of a 
new faculty within him. It only goes to prove what a variable 
quantity zsthetic taste is.” 

“Mr. Canon’s mention of ‘The Miller’s Daughter’ makes me 
wish to interject one word,” said Mr. Kaput, “ on a line of observa- 
tion I have had a glimpse of before now, and which recurred to me 
when Miss Ariel spoke of lyric poetry as an exception to the gene- 
ral rule that poetical subject-matter is drawn from earlier literary 
sources. Don’t think I failed to notice, Miss Ariel, that you put 
in some crafty reservations when you made that exception. You 
said, except lyric poetry which ‘frequently’ occupies itself with 
purely personal or ‘ supposed’ personal emotions. Much virtue in 
that ‘frequently,’ and that ‘supposed’! Now, apart from the fact 
that man is man, differentiating slowly, and therefore repeating his 
lyric emotions, — the same man practically falling in love with the 
same girl through the ages, and whispering the same airy nothings 
in her similar ear, — apart from all that, I am inclined to think that 
lyric verse, viewed as poetic expression, is as rarely independent of 
earlier work as epic or dramatic poetry. To exhibit fully such a 
dependence of each poet’s cry of pleasure or of woe on an elder 
poet’s outburst, we should have to make a thorough study of the 
flow of the lyric river from its fountain-head in folk-song and bal- 
lad that never knew their authors, to its spreading mouths of signed 
subjective outcries in a thousand modern magazines and news- 
papers. On looking over an admirable little volume of love-lyrics 
collected by Mr. William Watson, this idea struck me forcibly. 
Here were all these supposedly ‘simple human lyrics’ of love- 
delight or love-pain, yet they seemed to form a series of poetic 
generations, each derived from the preceding ‘like father, like son,’ 
and showing variation very gradually, until, once in an epoch, a dis- 
tinctly new type was developed. In looking through that volume 
I was startled by the artificial similarity in the outcry of the happy 
hearts that loved, the aching bosoms that were deceived, and the 
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robust young blades ever ready to console their disappointments 
with ‘ So she be not fair to me, what care I how fair she be.’ The 
conventional likeness of all these so-called artless lyrics was the 
more marked by their contrast with the note of genuineness 
that rang through the love verse of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Christina Rossetti, given in the same volume. Their lyrics 
seemed to me to reveal a distinctly fresh type of poetic emotion 
and expression. 

“Now, has Tennyson, in the group of ‘exquisite idylls of 
humanity’ you mention, Mr. Canon, struck an original or a con- 
ventional note as to subject-matter? Mind you, I don’t question 
their exquisiteness; not in the least. But I do question the afflu- 
ence of that well-worn vein of love-lyricism he works, no matter 
how skilfully the old metal be reset. You remember that pretty 
song of Burns’, ‘O were my love yon lilac fair. He goes on to 
wish, in that happy case, that he were a‘ bird to shelter there.’ 
When he cries :— 


“*O gin my love were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa’ 
And I mysel a drap o’ dew 
Into her bonny breast to fa’,’ 


he himself borrows from an older song; and does not Tennyson 
use the same conventional love-lyric material in the song in ‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter’? ‘I would be the jewel that trembles in her 
ear . . . And I would be the girdle about her dainty, dainty waist 
. . » And I would be the necklace . . . upon her balmy bosom.’ ” 

“ Given the old material,” said Miss Voyant, “the expression is 
as exquisite as ever was attained by poet. But even among the 
lyrics of ‘ The Princess,’ made as they were to fit an original sort 
of love-plot, the closing songs, for all their loveliness, are subtly ap- 
propriate to the tune of an antique grandfather’s dance as regards 
progress in the ideal of love between man and woman.” 

“ Dear me, Miss Voyant, that sort of love is one of the primitive 
emotions,” said Mr. Luting. ‘Can one really expect progress, as 
you call it, in that?” 

“Savage and savant are alike there, I fear,” said Mrs. Eckko, 
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with complacent coquetry. ‘One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, as we all know.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kaput, dryly, ‘‘ I have myself noticed a simi- 
larity between savage and savant, yet I stupidly supposed the kin- 
ship not so wondrous fair after all, since the savant resembles the 
savage rather in his left-over savagery than in his savantship.” 

“ And the savant should have a care, I take it,” rejoined Mr. 
Canon, “lest, in his development of the abstract and psychological, 
he refine away the very fibre of his life and leave his physical being 
gasping in air too rare to breathe. My grave fear is, I confess, 
that the encroachments of the less virile side of love, that the pro- 
gress of woman, to be frank and brief, is made at the expense of 
the continuity of the race.” 

Mr. Breeze, as the chairman of the evening, hastened to rein in 
the discussion by reminding the club that social theories were not 
strictly in point. “Our discussions should be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the phenomena that present themselves in literature, 
remember,” said Mr. Breeze. “It is, to my mind,a very interesting 
instance of the close reflection of human progress mirrored by 
literature, that in taking up thus one particular phase of subject- 
matter in the poets — the treatment of love — we should find the step 
so short to partisanship of the conservative or the progressive in life 
itself ; but we are not yet prepared to study the relation of literature 
to life, still less to look into the seeds of time and say which grains 
should grow and which should not. Our task is preliminary, — the 
almost purely scientific one of observing and noting differentiation 
in poetic material. You, Miss Voyant, agree with Mr. Kaput in 
noticing that Tennyson’s love-lyric material does not differ essen- 
tially from that of many other poets. If I understand Mr. Canon 
correctly, in the drift of his last remarks, he rather justifies than 
disputes Tennyson’s unprogressiveness in this particular. Now, if 
Mr. Kaput and Miss Voyant could show us that Browning’s posi- 
tion in this respect was materially different, we should have an in- 
teresting contribution to an important phase of the subject Miss 
Ariel has so ably digested for us. But let me ask the Browning 
students, just as I ask Mr. Canon, not to attempt justification of 
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their poet, since partisan justification of any poet is foreign to the 
dispassionate temper of merely critical inquiry.” 

Miss Voyant nodded good-naturedly, and said, “I can bring for- 
ward a cool little sample or two from Browning to illustrate a cer 
tain change of position in regard to the poetic treatment of love 
which I have noted in his work. The little love-lyric in the ‘ Aso- 
lando ’ volume is in marked contrast to the poetics of the pretty lyric 
in ‘The Miller’s Daughter.’ The lover in ‘ Poetics,’ you remember, 
rejects such time-honored building-material from earlier lyric struc- 
tures as have sufficed many another poet besides Burns or Tenny- 
son. This modern lover finds it all somewhat wooden and worn- 
out, and tries something warmer and more human as fitter for his 
feeling. ‘Flower she is, my rose,’ or ‘My very swan,’ or ‘ Yon 
maid-moon blessing Earth below,’ — all that she may have been, but 
for him let there be ‘no such vain words!’ 

“ «« Hush, rose, blush! no balm like breath,” I chide it ; 
“Bend thy neck its best, swan, — hers the whiter curve!” 
Be the moon the moon: my Love I place beside it : 
What is she? Her human self, — no lower word will serve.’ ” 

“Beautifully in point, Miss Voyant,” said Mr. Kaput; “and 
there are others that show almost as clearly Browning’s conscious 
knowledge of all the usual lyric stock-in-trade, and his conscious 
choice of fresher material better suited to take the very shape and 
hue of the latest budding of the tree of life and love. And so he 
uses both old and new freely, dramatically, as fits his purpose, writ- 
ing now of ‘One Way of Love,’ and then of ‘Another Way of 
Love’; of ‘Life in a Love,’ or only of ‘ Love in a Life.’ ” 

“T don’t wonder Miss Voyant said she would bring in a ‘ cool’ 
little sample from Browning,” said Mr. Luting. “It has always 
seemed to me that Browning’s love poems were completely lacking 
in warmth and passion.” 

“That is a wicked perversion of my meaning,” retorted Miss 
Voyant. “On the contrary, it seems to me that his lyrics, by their 
very reticence, indicate a depth of passion of which the old Eliza- 
bethans never dreamed. He does not indulge in any extravagant 
tally of the physical charms of the beloved; but, with an exquisite 
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reserve of touch, gives us a glimpse straight into the human heart. 
The face of his love is ‘God’s own smile,’ suddenly shining in a 
life the world had walled about by disgrace, as in ‘ Apparitions,’ or 
it is the star that has opened its soul to him, as in ‘ My Star.’” 

“ No doubt the fertile brains over whom I have the pleasure of 
presiding this evening,” said Mr. Breeze, “can produce still richer 
argument for Tennyson, and Browning too; but the time has 
come for me to bring the discussion to a close. 

« At our next meeting, I believe we are to consider Browning 
and Whitman as exponents of Democracy.” I. N. Cog. 





IMPRESSIONS OF MAURICE MAETERLINCK AND THE 
THEATRE DE L’CUVRE. 


THE portrait by which Maurice Maeterlinck is known to the 
American and the English public does him grave injustice. He 
is represented with a prosperous broker expression, and made to 
look at once burly and phlegmatic, while at the same time the 
picture has just enough likeness to its original to make the carica- 
ture offensively irritating. 

M. Maeterlinck, whose name, by the by, is pronounced “ Mah- 
ter-lingk,” is not a large man, as the picture in question would lead 
one to suppose. His face is as sensitive as still waters, his bearing 
gentle and almost shy. He is not one who would arrest your 
attention in-a crowd; but once your eye has rested upon him, it 
is difficult to forget the winning wistfulness of his expression. He 
has no pose; he is quite simple and unaffected, which in these 
days of footlight posturing is a comfort. 

He dislikes to talk much of himself or his work; and when he 
does so, he is modest even to self-depreciation. He insists upon 
the recognition of his indebtedness to Charles Van Lerberghe, 
from whose ‘Les Flaireurs’ he obtained the hint of the method 
which he has made so powerful. Yet it was only the eye of genius 
that could see in ‘Les Flaireurs’ the potentiality of ‘Les Aveu- 
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gles’ and ‘ La Mort de Tintagilles’ He admits that his pregnant 
use of iteration was carried in his first plays so far that it some- 
times became a mannerism, while he defends iteration as a dra- 
matic effect. I am convinced that he makes no effort after 
novelty. His originality is the originality of his own nature. He 
works with perfect sincerity and directness, and is without assump- 
tion and without conceit. 

He is a warm admirer of Emerson, and thinks that the essay, 
in the English sense, as distinguished alike from the critique and 
the scientific monograph, is a delightful form of art, which would 
well bear ingrafting on the literature of France. I do not think it 
unlikely that he will before long make this attempt himself. 

Of Mallarmé he spoke long and warmly, with that note of per- 
sonal attachment which everybody who has come under the influ- 
ence of that master seems to feel. “You must go to Mallarmé’s 
Tuesdays the next time you come to Paris,” he said, when I told 
him that I had a letter-writing acquaintance with the poet. “He 
is perhaps greater as a talker than as a writer. His conversation 
is the most wonderful in the world. Whistler is often there, too, 
and all the fine spirits of Paris.” 

The occasion of my becoming acquainted with M. Maeterlinck 
was the recent visit of the company of the Théatre de ]’CEuvre to 
London to play, under the auspices of the Independent Theatre 
here, ‘ Rosmersholm,’ ‘The Master Builder,’ ‘The Intruder,’ and 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ M. Maeterlinck came over to witness the 
performances, which were well worth the roughest of Channel-cross- 
ings to see. One of the New York papers has described the Théatre 
de I’CEuvre at great length, and with minute detail, as a theatre 
of marionettes, and has given a very picturesque account of the 
effect produced by one of the Maeterlinck plays as rendered by 
these puppets. As I can hardly think that any casual American 
correspondent who might have visited the theatre in Paris could 
have mistaken M. Lugné-Poe and his very much alive fellow-actors 
for anything of the kind, I am compelled reluctantly to believe that 
the story originated in the reportorial fancy. The Théatre de 
’CEuvre is very decidedly not a theatre of marionettes, and, 
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furthermore, I am assured by M. Maeterlinck that his plays have 
never yet been played by marionettes in any theatre. 

M. Lugné-Poe is a great actor. I use the phrase deliberately, 
after having watched him with the most studious and analytic 
attention for six successive nights, during which he impersonated 
four widely differing characters. He has still many imperfections 
of bodily technique: for instance, he has too little use of the trunk 
of his body in his motions; but his intelligence and dramatic 
instinct triumph over his limitations. He is yet a very young 
man, hardly out of the Conservatoire, and it is confidently to be 
expected that he will master his instrument more perfectly as he 
grows in experience of his art. But all reservations being made, 
his accomplishments even now place him among the half-dozen 
leading actors of the present day. As Solness, in ‘The Master 
Builder,’ he achieved a veritable triumph, and the audience bravoed 
itself hoarse at the end of every act. I have never but once wit- 
nessed a scene of such enthusiasm in the theatre. 

But by all odds the most interesting event of the week was the 
performance of ‘Pelléas et Mélisande.’ The plays of Ibsen have 
become widely enough known, both in the closet and upon the 
stage, for the public to be divided into two well-defined camps 
with regard to them. It is now almost a foregone conclusion that 
when a new play by the great Norwegian is produced, A. B. will 
like it and C. D. will do the other thing. That there are a great 
many more people who do not know so well how they stand with 
regard to Maeterlinck, was shown very markedly by the general 
tone of the newspaper criticisms of the performances of the 
Théatre de l’(CEuvre. Strangely enough, ‘L’Intruse’ was the 
only one of the four plays given, the interpretation of which was 
; unsatisfactory ; so that, as I say, the chief interest of a work 
' which was all of intense interest, centred in the production of 
: ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande.’ 

The applause was less irresistible and overmastering than for 
‘The Master Builder,’ which seemed to electrify the audience with 
a contagious excitement; but the company was recalled twice, and 
heartily at the end of each act. In the foyer, however, the delight, 
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for which clapping and shouting seemed too jarring an utterance, 
showed itself in unstinted expressions of praise. I myself heard 
no dissentient voice, and was even astonished at the warmth 
of appreciation shown by people whom certainly no one would 
before have suspected of Maeterlinckism. 

‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ was to the conventional play of the 
period what Burne-Jones is to the Royal Academy. A sufficiently 
large public has shown itself capable of appreciating Burne-Jones, 
and it begins to look as if a sufficiently large public would before 
long demand Maeterlinck at its playhouses. The dominant effect 
of the play was its sheer loveliness. The gloom of irresistible 
Fate hung over it, as over a tragedy of Sophocles or Aéschylus; 
but the terror and the pity of it were alike included in the larger 
harmony of its beauty and repose. Thoroughly Greek at bottom 
was the spirit of the whole play, though its color was so strangely 
medizeval. Original M. Maeterlinck certainly is, but it is folly to 
think of him as trying to take an entirely fresh start in art. His 
drama is at once Greek, medizval, and of the Renascence. He is 
the child at the same time of Sophocles, of Shakespeare, and 
of the Mysteries. And yet these elements are not united by him 
in spirit of mere eclecticism. They are present in his work as 
the parents are present in the child, not as the squares of calico in 
a patchwork quilt. 

Of course, the critics who have written of these productions for 
the London papers, with a few exceptions, such as Mr. Archer’s 
sympathetic appreciations in the Daily Chronicle and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s virile critique in the Saturday Review, have understood 
none of these things. How should they? Not the artist alone 
but the public, the poor much-abused public, has always been 
in advance of the critic, — and perhaps always will be. To go to 
the Standard or the Daily Telegraph for guidance on the subject 
of dramatic art, is as if one studied the paintings of the old masters 
through the illuminating insight of ‘Innocents Abroad.’ That a 
sufficient public already is willing to support the newest develop- 
ment of the drama seemed to be indicated this time not only by the 
unaffected and enthusiastic applause of the audiences, but by the 
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fact that many who came the first night out of curiosity, bought 
seats for the remainder of the week, and that the audiences 
increased steadily in numbers until on Saturday night the house 
was fairly crowded. 

Two things seem clear to me after meeting and talking with 
M. Maeterlinck and studying with great attention the stage and the 
audience during the performances given by M. Lugné-Poe and his 
company,—two things of which hitherto I have had both hope 
and doubt. First M. Maeterlinck himself is not written out. 
There is much more in him than he has yet given expression to. 
I have called him “the poet of the sepulchre,” but he will be much 
more than that, if indeed he has not already shown himself so in 
‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ and ‘Alladine et Palomides.’ But even 
these are not the final word of his art. 

Secondly, the renascence of the poetic on the stage is a matter 
of the near future. I look to see M. Maeterlinck followed by 
many other poet-playwrights, — not imitators, although these will 
come too, — but like him only in restoring the beautiful where the 
sordid and the ugly have so long been supreme. And I am 
now sure that the audiences for such playwrights will be forth- 
coming. 

All hail to the new era, then; and all thanks to the Indepen- 
dent Theatre for its share in ushering it in! Miss Leighton and 
Mr. Grein, in inviting M. Lugné-Poe to London, have done a good 


thing for literature and for the stage. 
Richard Hovey. 





OUR INHERITED BAD GRAMMAR. 


To trace to their source some of the present oddities of our 
language is both interesting and amusing to the student. It is 
surprising to note how many of the idiosyncracies, not to say 
“idiotisms,” are direct and legitimate inheritances. This is true 
not only of peculiar idioms, but of what grammarians and critics call 
solecisms, violations of the rules of correct and of elegant speech. 

The clumsy “had n’t ought,” so hard to get rid of by the user who 
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has caught it early in his vocabulary, is authorized by the conjuga- 
tion of the French verb “ devoir” and the Latin “ debeo” in their 
compound tenses. “Used to could,” not so often met with, is 
hardly offset in its real force by its weaker substitute “ was able 
to,” and yet the first of these forms is good Saxon. 

Even a moderate study of this latter tongue will furnish illustra- 
tions of almost every blunder that anxious mothers and painstaking 
teachers are endeavoring, to-day, to eradicate. Like certain of the 
customs and laws of nations which cause some deeds to be regarded 
as crimes that in themselves are not sins, so the laws of language 
and the usages of society have changed into decided errors many 
forms of speech that, in earlier times, were strictly correct, and of 
excellent repute. We smile at a rustic who asks for information 
as to “your folks to hum.” His Saxon ancestor would have made 
slight difference in his “ eowere folces to hame.” 

Sentences are frequently — about as frequently as among mod- 
ern newspaper correspondents — ended with prepositions at a 
distance from their objects, as, ‘and them they afterwards took 
peace from.” 

To use pronouns so that their antecedents may readily be known 
is a trial, not alone to beginners in the art of putting thoughts into 
clear expressions, but as well to the practised composer, — Addison, 
for instance. The old Saxon author did not worry over his lack 
of clearness, but left to the judgment of his reader the disentan- 
gling of the meaning. “Also him wished Edric his chief to aid his 
lord in battle” ; “And him there came against Byrhtnoth the 
ealdorman and against him fought and they the ealdormgn there 
slew.” In the original sentence one is somewhat puzzled to deter- 
mine, without referring to early English history, who slew and who 
was slain; the singular noun is nominative in form, but the verb 
is plural, while the pronoun translated ¢hey is either singular or 
plural as to form, and may be either nominative or accusative as to 
case. A singular noun used as subject of a plural verb, or vice- 
versa, is not at all unusual among the old Chronicles, and also in 
writings of higher literary value, while to-day this is quite beyond 
toleration. 
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Clumsiness of arrangement, so noticeable in the first efforts of 
a boy of to-day who “hates composition writing,” but who has to 
grind out something, finds its excuse for being in many similar 
constructions in our root tongue. 

A piling up of synonyms was a favorite way of strengthening 
a statement, whereas we usually reject it, on the ground of a 
weakening of style ; neither do we consider a frequent repetition 
of sound or of sense an addition to the strength of discourse 
while our literary forebears accepted it as quite a touch of power. 
A brief extract from a spirited address to a Saxon congregation on 
national degeneracy shows these peculiarities. Some shades of 
difference, not easily rendered by translation, exist in some of the 
original synonyms. “... This nation was very sinful through mani- 
fold sins and many misdeeds, through murder and through wicked 
deeds, through avarice and through greediness, through rob- 
bery and through spoliation, through manslaying and heathen 
vices, through deceit and through avarice, through breach-of-law 
and through violation-of-God’s-law,” etc., etc. The repetition of 
similar sounds in the pairs of words is very noticeable in the 
original. This pairing of words was of frequent occurrence well 
up towards the close of the Elizabethan period, especially among 
the preachers, as the changes in the mother tongue required such 
usage. Many of the listeners could more readily seize the mean- 
ing of the Saxon derivative, while the clergyman and his more 
cultured hearers would be at ease with the more refined Norman 
or Latin substitutes. 

Many of us deplore the insistence of our modern censors when 
they persist in pressing home our faults; but this characteristic is 
legitimately come by, through direct descent, as a brief quotation 
will show. Wulfstan, the orator of the before-mentioned sermon, 
exhibited a marked ability “to rub it in.” Towards the close of his 
discourse he repeats the same strain with variations. He tells his 
listeners that Gildus wrote of their misdeeds “that were wrought .. . 
through breach-of-monastic-rules and through breaking-of-laymen’s- 
oaths, through reckless robbery and through unjust, avaricious 
acquisitions, through evil laws and through unjust decisions,” and 
more to the same purpose. 
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Our possessions of this nature are, like many other undesirable 
gifts, hard to be rid of, —‘‘ What’s bred in the bane,” as the 
Scotch proverb sets forth. A. M. Spence. 





CONSUMMATION. 





Tue Lord of the centuries said, 

To the primitive woman who dandled her babe : 
“ Love it well, love it well ; 

Who can tell, who can tell; 

Love it living and love it dead,” 

The Lord of the centuries said. 


The Lord of the centuries said, 

To the wild, wolf-like man from his shadowy cave : 

“ Shield the child, shield the wife, 

With your life, with your life ; 

Shield thine own, shield thine own be they living or dead,” 
The Lord of the centuries said. 


The Lord of the centuries said : 
‘*T have sown me a marvellous, fruit-bearing seed ; 
It will grow to the cross ; 
Man shall love his own loss ; — 
Love my love after me, after me heart and head ; 
Ah joy, my joy!” the Lord of the centuries said. 
Hannah Parker Kimball. 





LATIN POETRY.* 


Lattin poetry lacks the inherent flow of unified growth belonging to 
Greek poetic expression, and its story, as lately told by Professor Tyr- 
rell, reflects its characteristic disjointedness. 





* Latin Poetry. By R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Dublin. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1895. ($1-50.) 
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Perhaps the only continuity of interest it were possible to give, by 
force of constructive art, to such a cross-section of world-literature would 
consist in consciously making its disjointedness the motif of the tale to 
be told about it. Then, the precedent glory of Greece that fed its birth, 
and the antecedent life of Europe derived through Greek conduits, 
would compact the episodic moments of Latin Letters lying between 
classic Greek and modern European literature into that which would 
appear to be the middle piece of a tremendous trilogy, whose central 
pause gathered fulness for a larger climax. 

Professor Tyrrell’s plan seeks no such constructive unity, and the 
reader feels the lack of artistic wholeness in the book, while consoling 
himself with the admirable qualities of its various chapters. Aiming 
merely at a clear survey of his chosen field, and at giving frank interpre- 
tations of its main figures, what Professor Tyrrell does give is a scholarly 
narrative of necessarily uneven interest but unquestioned value. From 
the judicial tenor of its course along the lower planes of interest, among 
the dimly-known and minor poets of Rome, from Ennius and Naevius to 
Statius and Martial, or among those as renowned as Master Virgil and 
Catullus, but whom much assimilation and comment have hackneyed, it 
rises into prominence in its chapters on Horace and Lucretius, and 
most piques attention in what it has to unfold concerning these two 
poets, —the least and the most original of Latin classics. That Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell gives warrant for calling Horace unoriginal will be in 
itself so surprising to the general reader that, even if it shock his 
predilections, he will be filled with curiosity to learn what supports such 
a statement. If he be open to the persuasion of what may be called the 
new criticism of literary texts (which is indeed similar to the higher criti- 
cism of the Bible), he will be as fascinated with the vistas of new values 
to be seen thereby in Latin poetry, and with the renewed interest it gives 
Horace especially, as the old-school gentleman who gemmed his speeches 
with Horatian extracts is disturbed and irate because that which he had 
accepted as absolute and unimpregnable is presumed by some popinjay 
to have a relative and indeterminable quality. Yet the Bible may bea 
richer book to the new theologian than to the old, and through his 
analyses be destined, when it steps quite down from its toppling pedestal, 
to become still richer to the world. So, the present writer believes, will 
the case be with Horace, and with Letters in general, each segregated 
and worshipped part of literature gaining, not losing value when the 
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criticism shall prevail that seeks to relate it in living flow with the whole 
literary organism of mankind. 

The interesting account of how dry treatises of grammar or rhetoric, 
in citing passages to illustrate their rubrics, supplied tell-tale fragments 
of Lucillius which fit into the polished structure Horace raised from that 
obscured quarry, the reader will wish to take directly from Professor 
Tyrrell’s own pen. 

To the second prominent peak of interest in his book, to Lucretius, 
the modern world is looking as to an old monument bearing an inscrip- 
tion to which the key has only now been found. Like the Greek radical, 
Euripides, the Latin radical, Lucretius, has not unfolded the significance 
of his wealth to generations unsuited to his drift, but with the ripe hour 
comes the right ear. To that ear the word recent critics are saying 
about Lucretius is a word it will crave to hear; and concerning that 
word Professor Tyrrell’s book gives a spirited interpretation. 

These lectures on Latin Poetry, delivered in 1893 at Johns Hopkins, 
in the Percy Turnbull Memorial Series, are in important respects well 
suited to succeed to those already published by the same publishers, — 
Mr. Stedman’s ‘ Nature and Elements of Poetry,’ and Professor Jebb’s 
‘Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry.’ 

P. 





THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE MODERN 
ENGLISH POETS.* 


StncE Edward Dowden’s masterful studies in English Literature, there 
has not appeared a more brilliant and in many respects wiser contribu- 
tion to criticism than Vida D. Scudder’s ‘ The Life of the Spirit in the 
Modern English Poets.’ To a sympathetic insight into the whitherness of 
modern tendencies, she adds a clear, forcible, almost breathless style, 
which carries one irresistibly onwards on the crest of her argument. Just, 
however, as many of her judgments are, the sum total of her conclusions 
is weakened by the constant obtrusion of a religious and a social bias. 
While it is perfectly legitimate to interpret the spirit of modern English 








* The Life of the Spirit in the Modern English Poets, by Vida 
D. Scudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1895. 
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poetry as tending in the general direction of a better social and religious 
ideal for humanity, it is misleading to interpret it as Miss Scudder has, 
either consciously or unconsciously, in the light of the definite ideal of 
Christian Socialism. The result of this bias is seen either in a patroniz- 
ing attitude toward those poets whose ideals cannot be made to fit that of 
the Christian Socialist, or else in one-sided interpretations that force upon 
a poet a philosophy illustrative of this ideal. For instance, that magnifi- 
cent passage in Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus,’ where the Spirit of the Hour 
looks forth and beholds man 
“ Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise, but man,” 

Miss Scudder objects to as representing a monotonous stage of “ ungov- 
erned equality,” where growth would be impossible, and compares it 
unfavorably with Dante’s humble and adoring attitude in the ‘ Paradiso.’ 
She fails to see that equality does not of necessity mean either sameness 
or stagnancy, and passes over the fact that Shelley expressly declares 
as part of his ideal, that this state of society is not exempt from “ chance 
and change and mutability.” The key-note of Shelley is the supreme 
self-development and self-reliance of the individual, in which conception 
he shot so far ahead of his time that even yet few recognize its full pur- 
port, and, least of all, the Christian Socialist, whose ideal is submis- 
sion to law. Interesting enough as an expression of partisan opinion, 
Miss Scudder’s interpretation of the ‘ Prometheus’ cannot claim the au- 
thority that a less partisan judgment might. Her personal attitude 
affects in other respects her analysis of the ‘Prometheus.’ She has fol- 
lowed too literally Mrs. Shelley’s hint that Shelley regarded sin as a mere 
accident, and treats the tyranny and sin of the poem as if it were an 
objective reality working from outside, which wreaked its vengeance on 
sinless man ; whereas Shelley distinctly shows that tyranny and sin are 
the outgrowth of man’s own unenlightened intellect, that Jupiter is the 
anthropomorphic embodiment of man’s undeveloped conceptions, and 
that the good tendencies of man, symbolized in Prometheus, are enslaved 
by man’s own sinning. To object to the -sinlessness of Prometheus, as 
Miss Scudder does, is like objecting to the sinlessness of goodness. 
The whole drama is a subjective record of the struggle between the good 
and evil tendencies of the soul of mankind, until, finally, good gains 
strength through endurance and the conquering of temptation, and thus 
* power and love” come fully into play and the evil is annihilated. 
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This bias again shows itself in the claim she makes for Browning 
that in him “ Christianity finds its most joyous and undaunted expo- 
nent.” If by Christianity is meant orthodox, historical Christianity, 
there is nothing in his poems to prove it. The series of religious poems 
cited by Miss Scudder, prove only that he had a dramatic capability for 
entering into the religious point of view of minds as diverse as those of 
Caliban, Cleon, and John. ‘The Death in the Desert’ has been called 
an answer to Renan and Strauss, but no candid observer can read that 
poem without realizing that as an argument for historical Christianity it 
amounts to simply nothing, for not only are the assertions in regard to 
Christ put into the mouth of a contemporary of Christ’s, but they are 
often so vaguely expressed that they seem rather to make a stand for 
the existence of a religious instinct in general than for the absolute 
truth of any special revelation. Whatever the religion deducible for the 
poet from these poems, it is manifestly one sided to entirely ignore the 
religion of Browning’s later poetry, which reveals a belief in personality, 
in immortality, in love and power as the guiding principles of the uni- 
verse it is true, but founded upon natural not supernatural revelation. If 
the word Christianity be used as a symbol expressive of developing reli- 
gious ideals, in that sense Browning might be called “ Christian.” The 
special sense in which we understand Miss Scudder to use the word, even 
a partial view of the poet could hardly justify. Is it due to this same 
bias, that in face of the fact of Whitman’s poetry, Miss Scudder 
“dreams of yet another poet in the far distance, — the poet of the new 
synthesis, who shall chant at once men and the race?” Does she not 
know that this is the avowed purpose of Whitman, or does she ignore it 
because Whitman cannot be made to fit her hypothesis that modern 
poetry develops from “ Pantheism to Christianity”? Indeed, her ignor- 
ing of all American poets is an oversight, for though her plan might not 
include special studies of them, a mention of Lowell, Whitman, and 
Emerson, as marked illustrations of the effect of science and the demo- 
cratic ideal on poetry, would fitly have rounded out her otherwise satis- 
factory initial chapters. 

Her treatment of the lesser Victorian poets leaves nothing to be 
desired. With keen and delicate perception she has anatomized the 
spiritual and mental attitude of the pre-Raphaelites, of Clough, of Arnold. 
Her chapter on ‘ Browning as a Humorist,’ is also fine, though perhaps 
she makes his humor too constant an element of his art, and represents 
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it too much as antagonistic to his idealistic tendencies, for is not ideal- 
ism one of the distinguishing marks of the true humorist, who loves 
while he dissects the foibles of humanity ! 

Barring, then, the occasional twist in judgment resulting from per- 
sonal bias, we know of no other study of Victorian poets that has so 
clearly presented the multifarious and complex influences at work in 
this century, and with such striking ability traced their effect in build- 
ing up the groups of widely varied poetical personalities characteristic 
of the century. C. 





‘REPETITION AND PARALLELISM IN ENGLISH 
VERSE.’ * 


THE mystery enveloping the laws which govern poetic form is closely 
allied to that ever new, though seemingly unanswerable question, “ What 
is poetry?” and any one who plucks out the heart of the mystery or 
reveals any least part of it, is as worthy of respect and honor as if he were 
the Knight of old tales that fetched the golden bough from the mythical 
forest, “ witnessing that he had been there.” The Knight in the present 
instance is Professor Alphonso Smith, who has been “ pricking” through 
the forests of English poetry, and has made some very interesting obser- 
vations on poetic style, as reflected in the use of repetition and parallel- 
ism. He traces its use in the English poets, and the influence on them 
of Greek poetic usage; also Finnish, as it appears in Longfellow. The 
influence of Poe’s style in this particular upon Charles Baudelaire, and 
through the latter upon Swinburne, is also pointed out. In Swinburne, 
these devices of repetition and parallelism have reached their greatest 
complexity and variety, and are found by Professor Smith to be the prin- 
cipal cause of the abounding musicalness of his verse. He does not 
agree with Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, that Swinburne is “a born 
tamer of words.” This epithet, he says, “does not seem to me an appro- 
priate one, for Swinburne’s range of vocabulary is not large, but surpris- 
ingly small. Shakespeare, Sir Thomas Browne, De Quincey, Browning 
and Tennyson are preéminent tamers of words ; but Swinburne is a tamer 





* Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse. A Study in the 
Technique of Poetry. By C. Alphonso Smith. New York and New 
Orleans: University Publishing Co. 1894. 
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not of words but of sounds. Words occur and recur in his verses not so 
much for the sake of the words as for the sake of the sounds. Before a 
chord has ceased to vibrate, it is struck again and again and again. The 
thought, when it moves at all, moves at a snail’s pace. The reader is re- 
minded of the advance of the Crusaders, who, when in sight of Jerusalem, 
are described as ‘ Taking two steps in advance and one reluctantly back- 
ward.’” With this acute observation, the strength and the weakness of 
Swinburne is at once revealed. He is like those Italian composers who 
make endless variations on thinly harmonized themes. The conclusion 
one comes to on reading this scholarly little book is that repetition and 
parallelism must be held well in check, even made subservient to the 
sense, if they are to fulfil their highest artistic mission. 

C. 





NEW STUDIES IN LITERATURE. * 


Lovers of literature who are scanning the skies of the future, question- 
ing whether those evident facts of the century, its democratic tendencies 
and its scientific movement, bode fair or foul weather to Letters will find 
cheer based upon calm observation and judicious deduction in the prog- 
nostic word Professor Dowden prefixes as Introduction to his “ New 
Studies in Literature.” 

The bulk of the volume is made up of chapters selected from a larger 
body of articles, already justly prized by the public, which have been 
contributed to the Furtnightly Review. In the chapter on the poetry of 
George Meredith, while perhaps the examination made is not as compre- 
hensive as the subject deserves, the outcome is true and sympathetic, 
and leads the reader to perceive Meredith’s wholesome doctrine of trust 
in the ability of Reason fearlessly to accept and adopt the things of Sense 
and Self, and develop them to spiritual uses. In the chapter on the 
poetry of Donne, Professor Dowden proposes to excite the reader’s inter- 
est in an attractive personality rather than in the so-called “ metaphysi- 
cal” significance of Donne’s work. What he has to say of Mr. Robert 
Bridges’ poems points out the delicate beauty of his metrical workman- 
ship, and gives the happiest examples of it. In the Goethe chapters the 





_ ™ New Studies in Literature, by Edward Dowden. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. 
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representative periods of the life and work of the German colossus are 
conscientiously covered, and the gist of present inquiry and criticism 
upon the subject clearly summed up. The color of his own view of 
Goethe seems to be painted in phrases that show the current of Goethe’s 
sympathy, inevitably decreed by nature to flow steadily away from the 
‘Titans towards the Olympians. In the chapter on Coleridge the chief 
traits of the poet’s character are revealed in his verse. When Scherer is 
his theme the main modern French writers pass before the eye as Scherer 
saw them, and in such a way that Scherer, too, may be seen; and so 
throughout these studies Professor Dowden’s general attempt, apparently, 
is to enlighten the glimpses he gives us of any literary product by a look 
at its creative personality. The method is a well-tried one, and the 
results are just and admirable, if not of the sort that makes one look 
with new eyes, as if at freshly beautiful phenomena. 

When Professor Dowden talks of Criticism in general, however, his 
catholic presentation of the usefulness of various critical methods is not 
only just and admirable, it is unusual, and makes the subject wear new 
vistas. His own warm belief in the nobility and usefulness of the litera- 
ture of criticism finds an outlet in his discriminating description of it as 
“concerned neither wholly with knowledge nor wholly with emotions ;” 
having “both to feel and to know” it fills a wide space between the 
literature of knowledge and of power, and finds an increasing usefulness 
to the world in attempting both “to enlighten the intellect and to quicken 
and refine the sensibility.” His tolerant way of regarding diverse meth- 
ods in criticism, as shown in the two closing chapters on French Criti- 
cism and on the Teaching of English Literature, is like that he shows in 
his Introduction, with its large view of contemporaneous tendencies and 
effects. Therefore to the Introduction and to his closing chapters may 
one turn to catch the main inspiration of the volume. The calm and 
studious ease of style grows pointed with irony when in the Introduction 
he whips the separatist idea of a strictly national literature for his own 
mother-country of Ireland. What he says about it would hit any of our 
American separatist tendencies just as well, — those, for instance, that 
object to the Holy Grail legend as a subject for the pictures in the Bos- 
ton Public Library, and propose Columbus or Miles Standish instead. 
Hear his conclusion : — 


“If national character be really strong and vivid it will show itself, 
although we do not strive to be national with malice prepense, — whether 
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we occupy ourselves with an edition of Sophocles or of Cicero, or with a 
song of the deeds of Cuchullain, or the love and sorrow of Deirdre. No 
folly can be greater than that of fancying that we shall strengthen our 
literary position by living exclusively in our own ideas, and showing our- 
selves inhospitable to the best ideas of other lands. Nor is that the 
wisest hospitality which constrains the guest to assume the garb of his 
entertainers. The shock of strangeness is inspiriting. Every great liter- 
ary movement of modern Europe has been born from the wedlock of two 
peoples. So the great Elizabethan literature sprang from the love-mak- 
ing of England with Italy ; the poetry of the early part of the 19th century 
from the ardour aroused in England by the opening promise of the French 
Revolution.” P. 





BOOK INKLINGS. 


PROFESSOR PAINTER’S ‘Introduction to English Literature’ is 
based on the sensible conclusion that an arrangement should be made 
whereby what limited time the pupil has to devote in a course of literature 
shall be given toward his acquaintance with works themselves, instead 
of to a meaningless external familiarity with names of authors and of their 
works. He has found in the division of English literature into its main 
stages of progress, and in the choice of the few representative men and 
master-pieces of each, a practical way out of the difficulty. The men 
and pieces chosen are not to be found fault with ; and it can be hoped 
that, thus introduced, the introduction will not stop with the few exem- 
plars possible to give in such a brief flight of study. Professor Painter 
names the Elizabethan period the “first creative,” and the present or 
just passed age, “the Nineteenth Century.” We believe men and chil- 
dren alike take a picturesque pleasure in reminding themselves of the 
‘* first creative period” by the one name “ Elizabethan.” Why change a 
good custom? And why not call the British Nineteenth Century “ Victo- 
rian,” the more so that the age of Addison and Pope is permitted to be 
called the “ Queen Anne Period”? (Introduction to English Litera- 
ture, including a number of Classic Works, with Notes, by F. V.N. 
Painter. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 1894. $1.25.) 

A More lively and efficient mode of studying the classics as 
/anguage is one of the results of their study as /terature ; and Greenough’s 
‘ New Virgil,’ published by Ginn & Co., promises to be one of the best 
examples of this. Illustrations throwing light on the life of Virgil’s 
time, and topical headings dividing the text are innovations comparatively 
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external. To these are added traits of a deeper-going kind ; an intro- 
duction dealing with Virgil’s times, life, art, and literary influence, and 
in the notes quotations from a wide range of poets later and earlier than 
Virgil who have expressed like ideas. The attempt, say the Editors, 
Professors Greenough and Kittredge, is to introduce the student to a 
literary study of Virgil without for a moment forgetting the primary use 
of the book as a part of a course in Latin. 

Macautay’s ‘Life of Samuel Johnson,’ edited by Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr., Instructor in Literature, Wellesley and Boston, and Scott’s 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ by Professor James Arthur Tufts, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, are among the publications of Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn, which are of especial interest to teachers and students of 





literature. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


WHEN Nordau says, — “I ask myself in vain what these words 
can mean: ‘The art and poetry of the future will be scientific.’ 
Do the good people who mean so well by science imagine that 
sculptors will in future chisel microscopes in marble, that painters 
will depict the circulation of the blood, and that poets will dis- 
play in rich rhymes the principles of Euclid?” —he gives us a 
direct glimpse into the materialistic obtuseness of his mind. And 
the whole squint of his book shows him to be a man unable to see 
any other influence of science upon literature and art than the 
clumsy external sort of imitativeness he thus pictures. 

Of course, the phrase he imputes to those who do perceive the 
subtler influences of science on art and literature is of his own 
choosing, and not quite one which would ever be selected by them 
as the fittest expression. Of course what they do mean is that 
certain ideas, whose dominance and spread, the globe over, is due 
to science,—the idea of evolution, mainly, for example, — will 
nurture and enrich the minds of artists and poets, and so enable 
them to produce work of a new and original character. Already in 
modern masters of song not long dead, — in Tennyson, Browning, 
Emerson, and Whitman, — attentive men may read the tokens of 
this scientific nurture and enrichment of literature. The effect 
within their own minds or upon them of scientific conceptions of 
human and cosmic life may be studied in their work. 

So, also, is the continued potency of the new aliment evident in 
the ferment of some strange contemporaneous growths of art and 
literature. Probably these growths are not all of equal value, but 
over them we still debate, knowing that it does not become us to 
decide upon their destiny idly. 

It is easy to call all such work degenerate. It would be 
more accurate, however, to call all work merely imitative of the 
classics, all work that is #o¢ distinguished by an indefinable new 
quality, “ degenerate,” and to call all work that zs so distinguished, 
renascent. 
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The critical sense that huddles together in one class work of 
such totally opposed spirit and methods as Oscar Wilde’s or the 
Parnassians, and Walt Whitman’s or Ibsen’s, — the former class 
being based on the divorce of Art from Nature, the latter on their 
union, — is self-convicted (by its own citations showing this oppo- 
sition) of a hopeless lack of discrimination. 

Concerning the technically scientific part of Dr. Nordau’s 
degenerate tome, we are not competent to pronounce an opinion ; 
but Dr. Spitzka, the specialist on insanity, has described his 
psychology as a century behind the age, and his science, — the 
anthropology of Lombroso, — as already dead, still-born three years 
ago. 

The mind unlearned in practical science but acquainted with its 
broader conclusions is, however, qualified to see that a criticism 
based on the idea that degeneration and decay — if they be granted 
to exist in some of the work cited —are bad, is essentially unscien- 
tific. While ever “the fuel, decay,” as George Meredith says, 
“ Brightens the fire of renewal,” so long shall we know that 
“Death is the word of a bovine day,” and mistake not for a hope- 
less charnel-heap the “ Breast of the springing To-be.” 





Ir the spectacle of a pseudo-scientist deprecating the very 
feather in the cap of science, its influence upon literature, is queer, 
the companion spectacle of a scholarly critic, supposedly knowing 
the value of intelligence, lamenting its spread among the masses, is 
about as queer. Says Mr. Gosse in the July North American 
Review: “Want of all intellectual relish, which we have been 
taught to regard as disastrous, does not seem to me to be nearly so 
baneful in its results as ‘a spread of intellectual interest.’ ... 
Better to my mind King Log, who knows nothing, and does not 
want to know anything, than King Stork, who has ideas of his own 
and wants to interfere with every council of the frogs.” Behold 
the croak of one of the council of frogs, bewildered and disheart- 
ened by such broad additions of books and readers to the world of 
literature as threaten to topple over the autocracy of his own 
cherished standards of good taste, convicting them of limitation 
if not of incompetency, as measures of new literary phenomena! 
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Apparently our dainty critic forgets that out of the clay of 
which the masses are made was he also fashioned ; that it is, there- 
fore — his own best capability being the proof of it —educable 
beyond even his plane of mental might. If it cannot raise itself 
to Mr. Gosse’s height in a day, then it must take its time, nor 
awaken aught in wise men but interest in the process and fostering 
of the result. Logically certain is it that a criticism based on 
restricting the spread of intellectual interest digs the grave of the 
human mind. 





BETWEEN the dainty litterateur and the esthetically 
obtuse scientist, literature is having, just now, the hardest of 
hard times. 

Yet any one might be able to perceive with the naked eye, one 
would think, that what both of these decriers of present literature 
lament, is necessary, normal, and full of the promise of progress. 

Literature present and to come must needs reflect an essen- 
tially different animus and tendency from that of the literature of 
the past. The unity and the perpetual fluidity of phenomena and 
their effects, the co-operating values and constant symmetry of 
widely differentiating human life, have been disclosed to a whole 
world, or more widely than would ever have been possible before 
to-day ; and there is every facility for its being even more widely 
disclosed to-morrow. There have been shifting glimpses yesterday, 
and in earlier days still, piecemeal theories forerunning the slow 
and sure scientific and civil processes of experimentation and test, 
that have indoctrinated us in the ideas of evolution and of the 
worth of universal humanity ; but not until now have any con- 
siderable number of human minds been born into the new atmos- 
phere, and so conditioned that they might involuntarily suck in the 
new faith, — utter trust in the infallible rectitude of a power behind 
evolution and of which each human individual is a factor. 

The cleavage shows. The new faith can be seen at work in 
every branch of life and thought by the curious onlooker. Why 
not in literature, then? Why not, also, in a new extension of the 
reading public, with all that it implies? What else could be 
expected ? 
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The transitional moments are picturesque, moreover, to the eye 
of artist and author. The contrasts are salient between the relin- 
quished dearness of the old and the beckoning mystery of the new 
age. What else should be expected, then, but that the Ibsens would 
mould new-old situations from new dramatic material, the Maeter- 
lincks hint new meanings with new-old poetic symbols, the Tolstois 
and Merediths paint new-old figures actuated by a philosophy new 
to fiction? What else could be expected but that multitudinous 
other such lesser agitations should contribute towards the height 
of an indisputably characteristic wave of literary art? 

Neither should it cause a thoughtful observer much surprise if 
those who see the cleavage between the old outlook and the new, 
regard it with very different dispositions. Clearly, the present con- 
dition of civilization is just what we should expect would wring 
such words from the fastidious critic who distrusts the people, and 
from the materially-minded theorist who doubts the value of the 
ideas of Science to anybody but himself, and who shows his illiberal 
temper indisputably, moreover, by the “remedy” he proposes — 
the old despotic /udex Expurgatorius of books he disapproves. 
Although Science and a cosmopolitan-tending civilization have lent 
these ingrates all the weapons they have, they turn them against 
the subtler influences of Science and Democracy upon literature 
and art. Derived in the main from passing senior phases of the 
epoch, all such critics are its product ; but until their little doubts 
be over-past they do what they can to make the conditions hard for 
longer-lived literature. 

New critics with ardent faith in the future of a purified litera- 
ture, and with a dispassionate calm for all facts as they are, will 
surely take their places. 

And the people will soon all understand that its interests lie 
with the new literature and the new criticism, in so far as both are 
dominated by the love of truth and the essential faith in evolution 
which Science has brought the age. 
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THOUGHTS AND FANCIES. 


Not long after Winter had broken, two bare-footed, ragged 
urchins were having a vigorous discussion in one of the public 
squares. Suddenly the sun pierced the bank of dark clouds that 
had obscured his light and warmth all the day. Down the narrow 
aisle fell a bar of silver sunlight, and the unopened buds trembled 
with the inspiration and awoke from Winter’s sleep to do the work 
of Summer. Instantly both children stood still, wondering at the 
transformation. Then one of them, unable longer to contain his new 
and strange enthusiasm, and wanting better means of expression, 
darted down the avenue of light, with arms outstretched, kicking 
high his bare heels, and shouting wildly, swimming, as he seemed, 
like a frighted fish, or a freed bird, or shall we say like a disembodied, 
immortal soul winging its way to God? Thou innocent, distressed, 
yet happy child, or perhaps wingless angel? poet-like dost thou 
express thyself; if not with harmonious tinkling of words, yet with 
meaningless gesture and inarticulate jargon; which gesture and 
jargon, perhaps — who knows differently ?— ascend as quickly to 
the eye and ear of the Eternal, as the deepest meditated lay, or the 
the sweetest outpourings of the most grateful heart and finest 
intellect! At the best, is not poetry merely the fantastic efforts of 
finite creatures to express an infinite idea,— somewhat like an 
irritated mute essaying to speak? 

Happy ignorant! little know’st thou in what sunshine of joy 
must thou frolic, or through what shadow of sorrow must thou 
wade! What gesticulations must thou yet make! with sword or 
pen ? — perhaps with arrowy words? Reared in poverty, igno- 
rance and vice, may be to step forth an oracle, as yonder bud will 
burst into a beautiful flower; or become simply the soil of human- 
ity, as last year’s leaves are become the bed of the forest. I-clasp 
thee, child with an unknown future, and cover thy surprised face 
with kisses thou canst not understand; and yield thee into the 
invisible hands of destiny, to lead thy soul — whither? 


Limitless the joy and exultation of the soul that sees beyond 
profit ! 
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Not to-day does he glory in who is doing the work of eternity. 

How much greater is the idea than the manifestation ! 

Go bury thyself, if thou wilt, in the woods; wander far alone, be 
only with the sky and sea, I tell thee, foolish man, thou canst not 
find happiness. Not without but within is what thou seek’st, 
Thou art running from rather than coming to what thou would’st 
possess. 

That something within, —that which will give thee no rest, 
desires not to be alienated but to be reconciled to humanity. 

Would’st thou flee? Would’st thou drop thy gun and scamper 
off, like a hunter that sees his first bear? Flee, and behind every 
tree shall lurk a bear; stand and overcome this one, and thou shalt 
return home with confidence to claim the praise of thy friends. 

Whither runnest thou, man? Like a frightened bird thou flyest 
against thy cage, losing all thy fairest feathers; anon thou shalt 
drop back exhausted, and die. Sit still and make all thou canst of 
what has been assigned thee. Consider how many caged birds 
sing even to see the clear heavens wherein they can never soar. 

Ever must the broadest soul be under restraint ! 

A cloud abandons itself to the caprice of every wind, yet, be 
blown where it will, it is always in harmony with the heavens. So 
that soul that abandons itself to the breath of God will always be 
in harmony with the universe. 

This is the reward of a good mind, that it will some time reach 
a point when it will no longer desire reward, but be left to the 
tranquillity of meditation. 

Every buttercup is perfect, but who can show me a perfect 
man? 

Be not an apology but a justification. 

A man is only poor when he has lost the integrity of his mind. 

Is not the soul, groping about in the darkness of this existence, 
somewhat like a blind man being led from place to place? Must 
not the sightless creature have faith in his guide? Certainly then, 
the soul must have some faith ; — it surely leans upon something? 
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Every sceptic, howsoever cold, hath in him some little spark of 
faith. Perhaps it is a brighter flame than in those who accept 
without question? Perhaps it is the brightness of the flame itself 
that prevents him seeing beyond himself, like one in a brilliantly 


lighted room looking out on the night? 





LONDON LITERARIA. 


On the fourth of December, 1895, will occur the centenary of 
the birth of Thomas Carlyle—and it may be anticipated that 
many of his admirers, in America as in England, will do some 
public honor to his memory. In the mean time, however, the pur- 
chase of the house wherein he dwelt for some forty-seven years 
(24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea), has been completed, and is now open to 
the public: and it is gratifying to know that it will remain almost 
exactly as it was on the day of his death. Most of the old furni- 
ture has been replaced; while the philosopher’s hat, walking-stick, 
and other personal memorials, are duly preserved. Fortunately the 
bulk of his library is intact, and there are now to be seen the 
shelves containing his ‘Annual Register,’ Coxe’s ‘House of 
Austria,’ ‘ Ulrich von Hutten’s Werke,’ and other books —all 
more or less annotated. Doubtless many a pious pilgrimage will 
henceforth be made to the modest house where dwelt, for so long a 
period, one of the most remarkable men of the century. 

Among the few poetic voices of our day in which a distinct note 
of melody may be heard, Mrs. Radford holds a high place; and her 
recently-issued ‘Songs and other Verses’ are full of high feeling 
and marked sincerity. There are no curious questionings, or 
sexual or other idiosyncrasies, in this little book of verse — but 
only the genuine song of a human spirit touched by the delicate 
emotion of her woman-heart, and whose verse is instinct with quiet, 
refined feeling. Dollie Radford zs a poet—and that is saying 
much in these days of exuberant versifying. We are glad to note, 
too, that her husband, Mr. Ernest Radford, is about to issue an- 
other volume of verse, under the title of ‘New and Old,’ and those 
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readers who are acquainted with Mr. Radford’s former volumes will 
look forward with some pleasurable excitement to whatsoever 
“new” poetics he may have in store for us — either, as of old, to 
charm our fancy or to touch the deeper feelings of our nature. 

Chief among the more notable books of the autumn season will 
be Miss Anne Stoddart’s life of Professor Blackie. The professor 
was a voluminous correspondent, and his numerous letters, family 
papers, etc., have been placed at the disposal of Miss Stoddart ; 
there is therefore every prospect of an interesting and important 
work. Subsequent to this biography is to appear another memoir 
of Professor Blackie, by Mr. H. A. Kennedy — evidently prepared 
on different lines and in shorter compass. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul are about to issue, in two volumes, a 
“limited edition” of the poems of Mr. Austin Dobson: which may 
be supposed to be representative of what the poet considers his 
best work. The same firm are also to issue Mr. Dobson’s poem, 
‘The Story of Rosina,’ illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson. 

It seems that Mr. George Allen is to publish in the autumn a 
volume of ‘Selected Papers on Browning,’ to which Dr. Edward 
Berdoe has written an introduction. These papers are, we suppose, 
reprinted from the 7raxsactions of the London Browning Society ; 
and if so, may be said to be certainly of a heterogeneous nature : 
conducing, we fear, more to the bewilderment than the edification of 
the “general reader.” The writers are— Bishop Westcott, Pro- 
fessor Corson, Revs. W. Robertson, Kirkman, and Bulkeley, Miss 
Marx, Miss Beal, Miss Ormerod, Mrs. Ireland, Miss West, Miss 
Stoddart, Miss Whitehead, Mr. Bury, and Mr. Sharpe. 

A new edition of the works of Wordsworth is now in prepara- 
tion, under the supervision of Professor William Knight — who has 
had, it seems, access to new sources of information. However this 
may be, one would imagine that by this time the chief of the Lake 
School had been editicized almost beyond recognition: on the 
other hand, it may be taken as one of the more notable signs of the 
times, and testifying to the increasing interest in Wordsworth and 
his work. 

Regarding ‘“‘ new editions,” it may be of interest to note that 
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Mr. Swinburne is about to re-issue his ‘Study of Shakespeare,’ 
which has been long out of print. Various alterations have been 
made in the text, while the method of page headings has been 
changed. 

Another item of more than ordinary interest is the announce- 
ment of the issue of certain unpublished writings of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian: these writings including Gibbon’s corre- 
spondence, journals, and some seven autobiographies — each differ- 
ing from the other. The Earl of Sheffield (in whose possession 
these literary treasures are) is to edit the volume and write a 
preface thereto. 

William G. Kingsland. 


Boston Browning Society. — At the April meeting of the Brown- 
ing Society of Boston, Dr. Everett read a paper on ‘Sordello.’ After an 
examination of its obscurity and form, he showed how Browning finds 
usually his tragic motif in some conflict between thought and feeling. In 
the dramas this is outward ; in ‘ Sordello’ it is inward. The essayist noted 
the conditions of this poem’s creation. First, the poet was trammelled 
by the unaccustomed rhyme ; second, he was freed from restraints imposed 
by the dramatic form ; and thirdly, he was still young, uniting intellectual 
subtlety with youthful passion. Dr. Everett reviewed the story of 
Sordello, showing his failure as a poet, related in the first .and second 
books, and then his failure as man, both due to his spiritual incohe- 
rency. He analyzed the close reasoning of the closing chapter, culmi- 
nating in something like spiritual victory, despite the life wasted in 
indecision. He closed with a brief summary of what is known about 
the Sordello of history. 

At the annual meeting of the Browning Society of Boston, held 
May 28, officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
Philip Stafford Moxom ; Vice-Presidents, Rev. George D. Latimer, Mrs. 
E. E. Marean; Secretary, Mrs. W. C. Collar; Treasurer, Mrs. Richard 
Arnold ; Librarian, Mr. William H. Ladd ; Executive Committee, Rev. 
F. B. Hornbrooke, Chairman, Mrs. John F. Demerritt, Mr. A. J. George, 
Miss Charlotte Porter, Mr. Joshua Kendall. 

After the business meeting a paper was read by Miss Helen Leah 
Reed on ‘A Comparison between the Early and Later Poems of Robert 
Browning.’ After showing how the general aim through all his work was 
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to trace soul-development, she compared the poems of the two periods 
in regard to theme, rhyme, rhythm, simile, and metaphor, and read exam- 
ples of lyrics from each. The general discussion was opened by Mr. 
Bulkeley, and continued by Mr. Ward, Miss Hersey, Mr. Bixby, Miss 
Porter, Dr. Rolfe, Mrs. Forman, Mr. Malloy, Mr. Latimer, and Mr. 
Estes, and closed by the essayist. 


BOOKS. 


Tuey all are priestly kings and lone have sought 
To mete within our minds-realms to Apollo, 
And where they sow their dragon teeth of thought 

Eternity of strife and life shall follow. 


THE AUDIENCE. 


‘Ir is not strange the first words of the bard, 
Rich howsoe’er they be or strong the song, 
Quicken no pulse of all the careless throng: 
He first must buy his priest, who wishes nard. 
Philip B. Goetz. 
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A POET’S POLITICS: 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS IN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS ON 
SOCIALISM. 





JRUPREME in our England of to-day as a poet, Mr. 
William Morris has likewise proved himself to be 
supreme as a worker; although he is artist and teacher, 
he is none the less a veritable doer and worker. Among 
the Democracy he is probably better known as a socialist than a 
poet ; and yet one may safely say that many a-workman has had 
his imagination quickened and stimulated by a perusal of the 
‘Earthly Paradise.’ Mr. Morris has always been keenly alive to 
the social questions of the day; and the condition of the modern 
worker has become a subject of paramount importance to him. 
Thus it is that for:many years past he has been, as it were, the 
high-priest of Socialism, — a socialism, however, that does not con- 
tent itself with merely pulling down, but is essentially an upbuild- 
ing: which will not only result in greater freedom for the worker, 
but cannot fail to eventuate in rightness of life and nobility of 


conduct to all who come under its influence. 
60 
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In this connection, readers of PoET-LORE may be interested in 
the following extracts from letters on Socialism written by Mr. 
Morris to the Rev. George Bainton, of Coventry. The letters are 
four in number, and are now privately printed by permission of the 
poet, —- though not, I believe, upon his initiative. Four and thirty 
copies only are issued, so that the beautifully printed little volume 
is likely to be for some time to come exceedingly scarce. 

According to Mr. Morris, Socialism is a theory of life, taking 
for its starting-point the evolution of society, — or, as he phrases it, 
“man asa social being.” He starts with the proviso that, since 
man has certain material necessities as an animal, Society is 
founded on man’s attempts to satisfy those necessities ; therefore 
Socialism (or, as he terms it, social consciousness) points out to 
him the way of doing so which will interfere least with the develop- 
ment of his specially human capacities, and the satisfaction of what 
he calls his spiritual and mental necessities. He says, in his first 
letter (dated April 2, 1888): — 

“ The foundation of Socialism, therefore, is economical. Man as 
a social animal tends to the acquirement of power over nature, and 
to the beneficent use of that power, which again implies a condition 
of society in which every one is able to satisfy his needs in return 
for the due exercise of his capacities for the benefit of the race. 
But this economical aim which, to put it in another way, is the. fair 
apportionment of labour and the results of labour, must be accom- 
panied by an ethical or religious sense of the responsibility of each 
man to each and all of his fellows. Socialism aims, therefore, at 
realizing equality of condition as its economical goal, and the 
habitual love of humanity as its rule of ethics.” 


Mr. Morris then goes on to explain how, in a condition of 
equality, politics would no longer exist, for, according to his theory, 
the political position of Socialism is to “substitute the relation of 
persons to persons for the relation of things to persons.” That 
is, a man would no longer take his position as the dweller in such 
and such a place, or the owner of such and such a property — but 
as being “such and such a man.” He proceeds : — 


“In such a state of society laws of repression would be min- 
imized, and the whole body of law which now deals with things 
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and their domination over persons would cease to exist. In a con- 
dition of personal equality, also, there could no longer be rivalry 
between those inhabiting different places. Nationality, — except as 
a geographical or ethnological expression, would have no meaning. 
Equality as to livelihood, mutual respect and responsibility, and 
complete freedom within those limits— which would, it must be 
remembered, be accepted voluntarily, and indeed habitually, are 
what Socialism looks forward to. But... between this condi- 
tion of things and our present society there must be a transitional 
condition, during which we must waive the complete realization 
of our ideal. This transitional condition is what we socialists of 
to-day believe will be gradually brought about in our own times. 
It will be brought about partly, we think by the further develop- 
ment of democracy, and partly by the conscious attempts of the 
socialists themselves. . . . It is the socialists only who can claim 
a measure which will realize a new basis of society; that measure is 
the abolition of private ownership in the means of production. The 
land, factories, machinery, means of transit, and whatever wealth 
of any sort is used for the reproduction of wealth, and which there- 
fore is necessary to labour and can be wsed by it, must be owned by 
the nation only, to be wsed by the workers (who will then include 
all honest men) according to their capacity. This claim for the 
abolition of the monopoly in the means of production is made by 
all socialists of every shade. It is true that some of us (myself 
amongst others) look further than this ; but we are all prepared to 
accept whatever consequences may follow the realization of this 
claim ; and for my part I believe that whatever struggle or violence 
there may be in the realization of Socialism will all take place in 
the carrying out of this initial step; that after the class struggle, 
now thousands of years old, having come to an end, no new class 
will arise to dominate the workers ; and that whatever steps may 
be necessary to bring us to the fulness of the fellowship, which is 
the aim of Socialism, there will be no serious contest over them ; 
they will come of themselves until the habit of Socialism will be 
thoroughly formed, and no one will have to use the word any more, 
as it will embrace the whole of human life. What further fulness 
of the consciousness of life may follow on that none can say. Only 
this remains to be said, that Socialism does not recognize any 
finality in the progress and aspirations of humanity, and that we 
clearly understand that the furthest we can now conceive of is only 
a stage of the great journey of evolution that joins the future and 
the past to the present.” 
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Mr. Morris was evidently anxious that his correspondent should 
understand the case for Socialism in all its bearings, and the follow- 
ing letter will show the thoroughness with which the subject was 
considered: — 

KeELoMscotr Housg, April 4th, 1888. 


Dear Sir, ... You see, you must either have a community 
master of itself, or a Government master of the community, as at 
present. It is true that some persons . . . try to conceive a condi- 
tion of things in which every man is independent of every other, but 
that is not only impossible to be, but impossible even to conceive of. 
If the means of production were “nationalized,” the following 
changes would result :— 

(1) Every one would be obliged to render some service to the 
Community in return for livelihood; thus getting rid of the class 
which lives by owning property. 

(2) Every one could claim useful employment, and the duly 
resulting livelihood. 

(3) The waste of labour power now caused by (a) the watch- 
ing over the individual interests of the plundering classes (compe- 
tition we call it), and (4) by the rich classes forcing the workers to 
work uselessly, would come to an end. 

In fact, artificial compassion would come to an end, for the 
Community cannot compel the Community. 

Even the crudest form of State Socialism (which I do not 
agree to) would have this advantage over the individual ownership 
of the means of production, that whereas the State might abuse its 
ownership, the individual owners mast do so. 

You see as long as there is individual ownership of capital (to 
put it shortly) there must be a superior and an inferior class; and 
between these classes there must be antagonism, each can only 
thrive at the other’s expense. 

Class antagonism is really the key to the solution of the social 
question. 

You must not forget also that the Socialism of to-day, being 
like every vital movement a political one, that is to say, one that 
embraces the daily life of the w/o/e people, is forced to look to the 
transitional period as a practical business. Doubtless there will be 
much trouble and blundering over the carrying of society into this 
stage; and that is why, I think, we may expect democracy, which 
has no longer any principles, nothing but a vague instinct pushing 
it on, to do something for us. We want the dying old system to 
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make the experimental blunders for us so that the new order may 
set him right, which it can do because its action is based on 


principles. ... 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM Morris. 


The views here enunciated are very far removed from those of 
a poet or dreamer, — they are astute and clear enough for whoso 
runs to read, and are, in brief compass, a capital definition of Mr. 
Morris’s position towards the social question. 


William G. Kingsland. 
(To be concluded.) : 





THE CRITICAL WORK OF MARGARET 
FULLER. 


HE critic is the historian who records the order of 
creation. In vain for the maker, who knows with- 
out learning it, but not in vain for the mind of his 
race.” 

“The critic is not a base caviller, but the younger brother of 
genius. Next to invention is the power of interpreting invention ; 
next to beauty the power of appreciating beauty.” 

‘‘Nature is the literature and art of the divine mind; human 
literature and art the criticism on that; and they, too, find their 
criticism within their own sphere.” 

“We refine our tastes more effectually by venerating the grand 
and lovely, than by detecting the little and mean.” 





In studying the work of a critic, as indeed of any writer, for all 
writing is at the last critical, the one thing of importance to be 
ascertained is, to what degree does the writer or critic show clear- 
ness of vision. After every possible definition of the word criti- 
cism ; after every explanation of the critic’s literary position; after 
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every vindication of his office; after the most careful enumeration 
of the qualities necessary to his success, — sight, or rather insight, 
remains his one great indispensable requisite. A critic’s work is 
valuable to the world just in so far as he or she is a seer. This 
fact is so patent as to be almost if not quite a truism, still it 
seems sufficiently strange that what we need in this world, what 
we require most to be taught, what we can never sufficiently 
understand, is that human nature which is constantly before our 
eyes, which is our own, and which we are constantly telling each 
other is identical in all ages and under all circumstances. The 
constant study of mankind is man, the constant reviewing of 
whose characteristics, with the effect of their action and inter- 
action upon the race as a whole, makes up the sum-total of the 
subject-matter given anew to each poet, or maker, as he takes up 
the word and sings afresh the ever familiar, never outworn theme. 
‘‘Man’s thoughts and loves and hates” are ever of paramount 
interest and importance to man, Hence it is that when men of 
science assure us that man and his world are, in the universe, of 
infinitely small importance, that he is the creature of a day, mov- 
ing about amid “ pools of salt and plots of sand,” we turn from the 
undeniable facts of science to the unquenchable and ever per- 
sistent hopes of the future, long since expressed by the poets, and 
ever finding new expression. For our amusement, our sustenance, 
and our consolation, the mirror must ever be held up to nature; 
and we call that writer the most original, and value his work most 
highly, whose pages transcribe most faithfully that which the 
mirror reflects. As is this mirror, then, so is the mind of the 
critic, returning to us the images which pass before it, changed 
indeed in accordance with the character of the writer, as the 
mirror may be warped, concave, or convex; happily it may be so 
clear and true that to gaze into its depths (some would say upon 
its surface) bears witness to the fulfilment of the promise to the 
pure in heart. Just as the mirror and its describer are one, so is 
the identity of the author and the critic, for each must in turn 
reflect and be reflected. The full significance of this identity has 
been grasped by a few rare spirits: it is immortalized in Words- 
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worth’s matchless preface; it led Matthew Arnold to define poetry as 
a “criticism of life; ” and it has been carefully and amply expressed 
by Margaret Fuller in one of the sentences placed at the begin- 
ning of this paper, which it is a pleasure to re-write: “ Nature is 
the literature and art of the divine mind; human literatufe and 
art the criticism on that; and they, too, find their criticism within 
their own sphere.” It would be difficult to find keener, wiser 
words in regard to criticism than these. The author of such a 
sentence must have been in no small degree possessed of the 
critical faculty. 

Dates and the facts of political and literary history are of the 
very first importance in making even the most cursory study of 
the work of this remarkable woman. For our modern life we 
seem still to date from the French Revolution, which was in 
Margaret’s days by no means ancient history. The men whose 
literary inspiration it had been, were still living; Tennyson and 
Browning were just beginning to write; ‘“‘ Miss Barrett” could not 
long since have made that acquaintance with ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates’ which was fraught with such wonderful significance for 
her future and Browning’s. 

While our own country was full of transcendentalism and other 
of those signs of the times which seem to have been the neces- 
sary reaction from Puritanism, and by abolitionism was making 
ready for the sad four years between 1861 and 1865, in England 
the Oxford Movement was quietly taking place, and changing the 
face of the religious world. It is no part of the purpose of this 
paper to write a biography of Margaret Fuller; and yet there can 
be no just appreciation of her work, and no real enjoyment of it, 
without facing both ways. One must remember, for instance, 
that she owes her comprehensive education and varied culture to 
no college; that the newspaper for which she wrote did not receive 
its European news by the Atlantic cable; that the Europe through 
which she travelled was a land of passports and private travelling- 
carriages; that the lone woman of America was a new creature to 
European eyes; that the Boston of her day could have known 
few if any woman’s clubs, before her famous “ conversations ;” that 
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the rights of man had hardly ceased to be a burning question, 
while those of woman were already agitating many minds. The 
more distinctly we keep these and all that we know or can learn of 
the life and times, the advantages and limitations, of Margaret 
Fuller before our minds, the more just will be our appreciation of 
her merit as a writer, a reformer, and, last but not least, as a 
patriot. 

During at least some years of her life, her chief interest was 
centred about the position of her sex. The Woman Question, as 
it is called, is justly regarded by many of those whom it chiefly 
interests as being still in its infancy. A new word is now and 
again uttered, ora burning thought conceived, as when Olive 
Schreiner wrote ‘Dreams.’ Now and then of late a writer of 
our sex has found courage to take her life in her hands and to 
assert that men and women are at once identical and complement- 
ary in their interests ; that one sex is as great as the other ; but that 
one is not as the other; that “ das ewig weibliche” is a great fact 
of great value, and must not be overlooked ; that there is in nature, 
in the universe, as we know it, a feminine as well as a masculine 
principle, — in short, that woman has need of the highest cultivation, 
and a right to the best opportunities, in order to develop in her the 
finest womanly qualities, to make her more of a woman. It would 
seem that woman is more and more grasping this idea. It is no 
small proof of the keenness and clearness of her vision to find that 
this early American scholar-woman, in her most extended, most 
careful and connected work, ‘Woman in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
expresses such sentiments as the following: “Ido not mean to 
imply that community of employment is essential to the union of 
husband and wife, more than to the union of friends. Harmony 
exists in difference, no less than in likeness, if only the same key- 
note govern both parts. Woman the poem, Man the poet! Woman 
the heart, Man the head! Such divisions are only important 
when they are never to be transcended. If nature is never bound 
down, nor the voice of inspiration stifled, that is enough. We are 
pleased that women should write and speak if they feel need of it, 
from having something to tell; but silence for ages would be no 
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misfortune, if that silence be from divine command, and not from 
Man’s tradition.” Again, she says: “ The especial genius of Woman 
I believe to be electrical in movement, intuitive in function, 
spiritual in tendency. She excels not so easily in classification, or 
re-creation, as in an instinctive seizure of causes, a simple breath- 
ing out of what she receives, that has the singleness of life rather 
than the selecting and energizing of art.” These are the opinions 
of a woman in advance of her age, but they are, as she herself 
says, not merely opinions, they are principles; she who said, “ if 
principles could be established, particulars would adjust them- 
selves aright,” has really set forth in this remarkable essay the 
correct principle upon which all women should proceed, and upon 
which all education for women should be based. 

Practical people are forever complaining of theoretical teach- 
ing, preaching, writing; they do not recognize the fact that the 
establishment of a theory or a principle must underlie all effective 
work, — constantly or at least frequently “ The old order changeth, 
giving place to new, lest one good custom should corrupt this 
world.” It is because we confound the custom with the principle 
about which it clings that we resent or fear its abandonment, 
when it becomes no longer a suitable dress because of altered con- 
ditions, for the principle within it, which is permanent. The 
inclined plane may be the screw of an ocean steamship, or it may 
be a toboggan slide at Coney Island, it is still an inclined plane. 
The establishment, or discovery, or reiteration of the few great prin- 
ciples by which this universe is governed, is eminently practical 
work ; it is these principles which the mirror is ever giving back to 
us ; and I am not sure that to see and set them forth is not the only 
work, the sole end of genius, whether it be possessed by prophet, 
priest, or king, —the true mission of the seer, be he poet, painter, 
or musician. Such a principle was put into words by Margaret 
Fuller when she said: “ Male and female represent the two sides 
of the great radical dualism. But, in fact, they are perpetually 
passing into each other. Fluid hardens into solid, solid rushes to 
fluid. There is no wholly masculine man, no purely feminine 


woman.” 
61 
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The office of the critic is to judge, neither of necessity to pick 
flaws nor award praise unduly ; the judge must be impartial. To be 
thus a righteous judge as regards letters one must be well read, or 
at least sufficiently well read to possess a standard, a touchstone, 
as it were, by which to test one’s reading. Much has been said of 
the sternness with which Margaret Fuller’s education was con- 
ducted: her father has been condemned for over-taxing the pre- 
cocious powers of his gifted child ; but it is to his care and training 
that she owed the remarkable taste and correct judgment of 
which we find her possessed at the age of thirty. It is a most 
interesting study to trace the development of this mind, through 
the stormy days of her school life, her “ Conversations” in Boston, 
her editing of Zhe Dial, teaching, New York life, work on Zhe 
Tribune, interest in prisons, European experiences, including her 
strange marriage and brief domestic happiness, the whole story 
closing so suddenly, after the manner of a Greek tragedy, with the 
overwhelming disaster on Fire Island beach. 

In dealing with her critical work, three things must be borne in 
mind: that she died at the age of forty, that it was newspaper 
work, and that it was all done before 1850; that is to say, when all 
our present world of letters was young, when there were far fewer 
American books to be got at, and when foreign books were far 
less easily got at than now. For her the “ modern British poets” 
are Campbell, Moore, Scott, Crabbe, Shelley, Byron, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth ; and of these she speaks how justly ! 
It is nothing to know how to speak of them now ; the fiat has long 
since gone forth; to a certain extent the time-spirit has decided, 
and their station is a settled fact. Perhaps it is a foolish acknowl- 
edgment of weakness in a writer of to-day to wonder how she 
knew ; and yet literary judgments are singularly fallible, and liter- 
ary prophecies singularly unsafe now, and must have been no 
less so forty or fifty years since. Certainly she was not infallible, 
but one is forced to admire the accuracy of her judgment and the 
singular justness of most of her criticisms. Often merely in pass- 
ing, as it were, she will, with a single touch, characterize a writer 
with a keenness and a precision that is as delightful as it is re- 
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markable, as when she speaks of ‘“ the commonsensical satirist, 
the almost peevish realist — Pope.” It is not possible to recall 
to mind her manner of dealing with all of these poets; but it is a 
pleasure to quote one sentence in regard to Moore. ‘Certainly the 
dancing of the blood never before inspired so many verses. Moore’s 
poetry is to literature what the compositions of Rossini are to 
music.” Of Shelley she says: “No one begins life so early who is 
not at some period forced to retrace his steps, and those precepts 
which are learned so happily from a mother’s lips, must be paid 
for by the heart’s best blood when bought from the stern teacher, 
Experience.” Even Matthew Arnold’s beautiful essay on Shelley 
contains nothing more worthy to be remembered than this sen- 
tence, full of divine pity and charity. Nor did she fail to feel the 
power and beauty of Shelley’s verse, although she fully realized its 
shortcomings: “although the struggles of Shelley’s mind destroyed 
that serenity of tone which is essential to the finest poetry, and his 
tenderness has not always that elevation of hope which should hal- 
low it; although in no one of his productions is there sufficient 
unity of purpose and regulation of parts to entitle it to unlimited 
admiration, yet they all abound with passages of infinite beauty, 
and in two particulars, he surpasses any poet of the day;” these 
two particulars, she goes on to say, are fertility of fancy and 
sympathy with nature. 

There is a peculiar sensation of limitation in examining the 
work of a critic so nearly of our own time, and yet just out of it. 
She remarks naively, “ ‘ Sordello,’ we have never seen, and have 
been much disappointed at not being able to obtain the loan of a 
copy now existent in New England.” One copy of ‘Sordello’ 
“existent in New England”! How we wish she could have bor- 
rowed, begged, or stolen it! What would she have said? After 
all, it is just as well that she was left to write so confidently. ‘No 
one acquainted with Browning’s mind can doubt his always having 
a valuable meaning, though sometimes we may not be willing to 
take the degree of trouble necessary to ferret it out.” His is “a 
mind which soars in the creative element, and can only be under- 
stood by those who are in a state of congenial activity.” Again, 
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she says, “ Browning is attaining a more masterly clearness in 
expression, without seeking to popularize, or omitting to heed the 
faintest whisper of his genius. He gains without losing as he 
advances —a rare happiness.” One may even venture to say that 
she foresaw ‘The Ring and the Book,’ or at least that Browning 
had not reached the zenith of his greatness, for, after speaking 
with some severity of ‘ Strafford,’ she turns to ‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates,’ with the words, “Believing that our poet has not yet 
reached that epoch of mastery, when he can do himself full justice 
in a great work, we would turn, etc.” 

Walter Pater tells us in his positive, albeit involved manner, 
that it is the duty of the critic in reviewing an author to point 
out to us that quality in him from which we derive pleasure not 
elsewhere obtainable. I think this may be done for two writers at 
once, by calling the attention of the readers of PoET-LORE to 
Margaret Fuller’s quick appreciation of Browning’s knowledge of 
her sex ; to no poet does woman owe a greater debt. Speaking of 
‘King Victor and King Charles,’ ‘The Return of the Druses,’ 
‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ and ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ she says: 
“ All four exhibiting high and pure ideas of woman, and a knowl- 
edge rare in a man of the ways in which what is peculiar in her 
office and nature works. Her loftiest elevation does not, in his 
eyes, lift her out of nature. She becomes not a mere saint, but 
the goddess-queen of nature. Her purity is not cold like marble, 
but the healthy, gentle energy of the flower, instinctively rejecting 
what is not fit for it, with no need of disdain to dig a gulf between 
it and the lower forms of creation. Her office to man is that of 
the Muse, inspiring him to all good thoughts and deeds. The 
passions which sometimes agitate these maidens of his verse, are 
the surprises of noble hearts, unprepared for evil, and even their 
mistakes cannot cost bitter tears to their attendant angels.” Perhaps 
this is only the ideal woman; still, if this be the ideal, we well 
might sigh for the arrangement of which Coleridge dreamed, 
“Nine Articles and Thirty-nine Muses.” 

The wisdom and temperance of this great woman are nowhere 
shown so remarkably balanced as in what she says in warning to 
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the country she so dearly loved, and to whose faults and dangers 
she was so keenly alive. This is the more surprising when one con- 
siders the age and the circle to which she belonged, and when one 
recalls what were the burning questions of her day. A consum- 
mately wise lover of the United States and her “institutions,” 
writing in July, 1894, could not speak more timely words than 
these written by Margaret Fuller more than a generation ago, in a 
little essay called ‘American Facts’: “We doubt not the destiny 
of our country —that she is to accomplish great things for human 
nature, and be the mother of a nobler race than the world has yet 
known. But she has been so false to the scheme made out at her 
nativity, that it is now hard to say which way that destiny points. 
We can hardly exhibit the true American facts without some idea 
of the real character of America. Only one thing seems clear — 
that the energy here at work is very great, though the men 
employed in carrying out its purposes may have generally no more 
individual ambition to understand those purposes, or cherish noble 
ones of their own than the coral insect through whose restless 
working new continents are upheaved from ocean’s breast... . 
America is as yet but a European babe; some new ways and 
motions she has, consequent on a new position; but that soul that 
may shape her mature life scarce begins to know itself yet. One 
thing is certain; we live in a large place, no less morally than 
physically: woe for him who lives meanly here, and knows the ex- 
hibitions of selfishness and vanity as the only American facts.” 

It would appear to be more or less a contradiction to venture 
the opinion that Margaret Fuller’s mind developed slowly, — there 
was a great deal of it to develop. The mirror became interesting 
and useful early ; the period of storm and stress was worth the rec- 
ord we possess ; there was clearness and truth in her conception of 
the literature she knew, and she knew a great deal. But more 
and more as one reads what she wrote, one laments the work she 
never did, and longs to know the conclusions and decisions of 
those riper years she never saw. If at thirty she already under- 
stood so clearly the truth that “we refine our tastes more effectu- 
ally by venerating the grand and lovely, than by detecting the 
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, 


little and mean,” what might not have been the fruition in later 
years of a taste so faithfully refined ! 

The writer has no intention to apologize for a study of this 
great woman, rambling and desultory though it be; it has been a 
labor of love to turn her pages, so lamentably few, and to follow 
her thoughts, so astonishingly many and so unfailingly worthy. 
As a traveller, she fails to give us either much pleasure or much 
profit. As a letter-writer, she will never find a place among the 
few who have been great in this kind, and whose letters remain as 
a permanent and valuable contribution to our literature. To say 
so much is only to say that she had her limitations and could work 
best upon her own line. What that line was is easily evident. In 
spite of the variety of the subject-matter of her published writ- 
ings, the most casual reader cannot fail to find a quite distinct 
note of ability, a firm and happy grasp of the theme, when she 
turns to literary matters. Whatever has been thought and said, 
misthought and severely said, of the life and work of this gifted 
woman, she remains above all else a woman and a critic. To my 
mind I find her really great on three subjects. When she speaks 
of and for her sex, it is with keen insight, clear knowledge, anda 
willing acceptation of the truth as she finds it. I do not mean that 
her views might not have been modified had she lived to reach the 
age of sixty, — her husband and little Angelo had doubtless some- 
thing to teach her; but already she had grasped those principles 
which were to govern her future, and could safely trust that “ par- 
ticulars would adjust themselves aright.” 

The two subjects which remain can scarcely be separated, the 
one being her conception of criticism, so thorough and complete, 
and the other being her own style in criticism. Perhaps I should 
do better to say she understood women, criticism, and literature. I 
have written entirely in vain if her ability on these three subjects 
does not stand out in these lines. During the last few days I have 
been asked whether there is anything to be gained nowadays by 
reading Margaret Fuller. I can only reply, that in my opinion stu- 
dents of criticism would do well at least to form an acquaintance 
with one whose conception of her craft it was, that ‘“ Writers have 
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nothing to do but to love truth fervently, seek justice according to 
their ability, and then express what is in the mind; they have 
nothing to do with consequences, God will take care of those.” 

It has sometimes been objected to the character of this great- 
hearted woman that she was lacking in religious fervor. To this 
objection her own words furnish a sufficient reply: “ What con- 
cerns me now is, that my life be a beautiful, powerful, in a word, a 
complete life in its kind. Had I but one more moment to live I 
must wish the same.” And again: “ Always the soul says to us 
all, Cherish your best hopes as a faith, and abide by them in action. 
Such shall be the effectual fervent means to their fulfilment.” 

Carolyn B. La Monte. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN ‘KING 
LEAR.’ 


AFTER Shakespeare’s death, one Nahum Tate, disliking the 
sad ending of this drama as the poet had left it, amended it by 
restoring the ending of the old story from which Shakespeare 
derived it, and giving to Lear in the end his kingdom, his daughter 
Cordelia again, and two more years of happy life. All modern 
thought refuses this “improvement” of Tate’s, and it seems to me 
that the reason it refuses it is to be found in this principle which 
we are discussing; and this it will be attempted to show in the 
consideration of the drama. 

The trick which the old king has devised to induce his daugh- 
ters to declare their love for him, and which is brought out in the 
‘opening scene of the drama, shows a yearning for their love which 
itself argues a love for them; it is, as Coleridge says, “ selfish, and 
yet characteristic of the selfishness of a loving and kindly nature 
alone.” 

But there is, besides the father’s love in Lear’s heart, another 
passion ; it is that which is, for the moment at least, stronger 
than the father’s love, —the imperiousness of the king. Long 
years of monarchy have developed in King Lear a tyrannical 
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exacting of obedience, a love of flattery, an imperiousness of com- 
mand, an impatience of restraint, and a cruelty in punishment, 
which now, uniting in a paroxysm of rage at being crossed by 
Cordelia, becomes so strong that it sweeps all before it ; and, forget- 
ting his fatherly affection, so strong a moment before, he denounces 
and casts off the dearest thing on earth to him, — his cherished 
youngest-born daughter. 

Still, the reader cannot feel that this act of Lear’s is necessarily 
fatal. To be sure, he in it gives way to his “blood; ” he lets his 
“folly in, and his dear judgment out.” Blinded and controlled by 
passion, he commits a deed which to some extent puts him at the 
mercy of his undutiful daughters, to that which is, therefore, out- 
side himself; but that alone we feel would not necessarily mean 
death to him. If there were only this deed, we should be satisfied 
with Tate’s ending for the drama. We might expect Lear, when 
he discovered the treachery of his daughters, to raise an army, 
defeat and dethrone his wicked children, and reign again in peace. 
We feel that all this would be possible, if Lear could only after 
this act control his passion. 

Both these daughters in whom he has trusted prove false to 
him ; they tie “ sharped-toothed unkindness like a vulture” at the 
poor old father’s heart. And now comes Lear’s “short, sharp, 
decisive” struggle with his passion. He has been used to giving 
“way to his blood” in the small matters which affected him in 
days gone by ; now when the crisis of his life comes, when he is 
old and weak, he perceives his danger, he knows that “that way 
madness lies,” and he zwou/d control his passion. 

In the midst of his bursts of grief and anger he cries, “ down 
thou climbing sorrow, thy elements below; ” “Ill forbear,” “I’ll 
not chide thee,” “‘I can be patient,” and again, ‘‘ you heavens, give 
me patience — patience I need,” and still again, “ keep me in tem- 
per; I would not be mad.” But poor Lear! His imperiousness 
has been allowed too much liberty in the past ; the character which 
years have built is too fixed. Passion conquers the “ patience” he 
needs ; and with a final terrible threat, into which is gathered all 
the grief of a father’s bursting heart, all the anger of a king’s 
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thwarted will, all the passion which a lifetime of monarchy has 
bred, he staggers forth from the door of the castle whose “ hard 
walls” shelter the “ harder hearts ” of his unnatural children, out 
into the blinding storm, as to a relief from the fiercer storm in his 
own soul, 

Passion has entire control of his will, and the poor king feels 
that it is about to conquer his other powers, to rob his intellect of 
its discernment, for he cries, “ O, fool, I shall go mad.” 

After this scene and the following, — the awful, sublime, and 
pitiful storm-scene, to which we all feel that no words of criticism 
can do justice, — we refuse to be satisfied with Tate’s ending for the 
drama. What, make a human being whose passion has grown so 
gigantic as this, a man whose reason and judgment have been 
swept away like straws before the hurricane of his grief and rage, 
a mighty monarch whose will has bowed before his passion as its 
abject slave, a man whose soul harbors an “ ungoverned rage,” to 
which the glaring lightning and the terrible thunder, the warring 
wind and the pelting rain of Nature’s fiercest storm is a relief, — 
make such a man calmly recover his reason, and go back to his 
throne and reign quietly and in peace? The human heart refuses to 
believe such a thing possible ; it is not in harmony with this deep 
law of our natures which our souls recognize without definition or 
explanation, but which we refuse to allow to be violated, and for 
that reason we cast aside Nahum Tate’s variation with disregard 
and disfavor, almost with scorn. 

But from this on, in Shakespeare’s drama, Lear, whose gigantic 
will once ruled a kingdom, is shown mad, imbecile, helpless. He 
is tossed about by circumstances, he is helpless and pathetic, but 
dramatic only for the sake of what he was, not because of what he 
is; for his moral freedom is gone. He passes from madness into 
an imbecility which is yet weaker and more pitiable than his mad- 
ness. He is entirely governed by that which is without. Kent 
says, “ All the power of his wits hath given way to his impa- 
tience ; ” we say, “ His passion has delivered him into the hands of 
fate ;” but whatever we say, we can only feel that Lear’s career 


throughout is in harmony with the great law of human nature 
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that our “to-days depend upon our yesterdays,” that “ what we 
have been makes us what we are,” and that unrestrained passion, 
grown too great at last for its “tenement of flesh,” must needs 
shatter mind and body alike by its own violence. 

Lear has been well called the greatest figure of tragedy. He 
has “that in his countenance” which men would “fain call mas- 
ter;” ke is what he calls himself in his madness, “every inch a 
king.” Noble, generous, true, and brave, “so kind a father,” he 
has yet laid in his own passion the foundation of his fall, and, 
though we stand in awe and pity at his end, we cannot but feel 
that it is the only one to which our hearts could give assent. 

It has been said that ‘King Lear’ possesses more principal 
characters than any other of Shakespeare’s plays. In one sense 
this is true ; in another, all the characters are minor ones, — the 
one majestic, crowned head so towers above them all. 

But what of some of these minor characters, — Edmund, Gon- 
eril, Regan? Is this moral proportion to be seen in the portrayal 
of these characters? On this point several things are to be said: 
I. These may all be placed in the catalogue of minor characters ; 
that is, the catalogue of those who are subordinate in interest to 
the main characters of any drama, and are introduced largely to 
develop and set forth the characters, passions, and fates of the 
principal persons. There is not room within the narrow limits of 
one drama to set forth all the motives and counter-motives, all 
the struggles and temptations, of these minor characters. Then 
the passion of the minor character, in order to play its part in the 
development of the principal one, must often have reached a greater 
stage of development than that of the principal character, and the 
dramatic action forbids the poet to go back and explain the incep- 
tion and growth of this passion. 

II. Edmund, who has a more independent part in the dra- 
matic action of the play than the other two,“has his reasons,” 
which are very clearly set forth in his soliloquy at the begin- 
ning of the second scene of the first act. He shows there a per- 
verted judgment, but it is a judgment perverted by his jealousy of 
his brother, his shame of his own low birth, and his ambition to 
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rise in spite of it. These passions seem now full-grown, but it 
is easy to see what has fostered them, —his father has “ often 
blushed to acknowledge him;” he is not allowed to remain in 
that father’s presence, in his home; society has turned its back 
upon him, while all things are smooth and easy for his legitimate 
brother. His passion is easily accounted for. 

III. The moral proportion in these characters is certainly 
preserved in the portrayal of the “ fatalism of their overmastering 
passion” in the end, for all three fall as a logical and inevitable 
result of their own deeds; the passions of all lead them to deeds 
by means of which they put themselves into the power of fate. 
Edmund falls by the hand of the brother whom he has plotted to 
ruin ; the drink mixed by the guilty Goneril slays the equally guilty 
Regan ; a suicide’s knife does a like service for the murderess ; and 
the three, united in adulterous love, ‘all marry on the instant.” 

Ella Adams Moore. 





CHARLES PELHAM, SPORTSMAN: HIS HOLIDAY. 


Tue day was rather favorable than otherwise. The sky was 
blue, and clear but for a few clouds here and there. The clouds, 
however, seemed to be gathering slowly, for now and then a larger 
one swept haughtily before the early afternoon sun, throwing its 
shadow along the yellow highway and over the brown autumn 
leaves that lay huddled together in huge heaps at the roadside. 
A light wind stirred the tree tops with the sound a light wind 
makes in the fall. At intervals a fitful gust leaped down from 
its abiding place in the dark pines, to frolic with the quiet 
leaves, to stir them up, whirl them giddily about, and drop them 
softly upon the ground. Then the sun, freed from his brief 
eclipse, let fall his long rays upon the sighing pine tops, and sent 
the light filtering down through the gold and purple of the oaks 
and birches. The sunbeam touched loose leaves on the branches, 
and the bright things whirred softly down through the haze; 
it touched the haze, and some of it was lost there, for the haze 
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would not let it go; it touched the road and the dead leaves 
in flickering patches of light, and, broadening, it gleamed along 
the yellow distance, chasing the clouds’ shadow until it touched 
and enveloped in its golden glory the man who was tramping 
along with a gun over his shoulder. 

With that friendly touch the man’s face cleared and his blue 
eyes began to gleam merrily. The face had been a little clouded. 
Between the eyes there had been what was as near a frown as 
the brows could make, and the eyes themselves had looked 
moodily upon the ground. Straightening his stout form he 
pushed back his cap and glanced about at the trees and the sun- 
light. The drooping white mustache could not hide his smile. 

“ Well,” he thought, “it never pays to be vexed with Jose- 
phine. She must have her little joke, — and it’s generally a pretty 
good one too. She always was a great hand at teasing.” He 
recalled the days of their courtship, when any demonstration of 
affection had been promptly checked by a quick thought or a 
saucy speech from her. He didn’t see the fun himself, half the 
time, but he always felt that a joke was intended. She had been 
a thin slip of a girl then, with great shy dark eyes. That was 
twenty years ago. She was a thin slip of a woman now, with 
great soft dark eyes; and she still had a daily fling at him. 
He smiled indulgently. She had certainly been surprised at 
dinner that day when he had said he meant to go off shooting 
in the afternoon instead of going down to the office. The chil- 
dren were amused too, and Robert had laughed outright; but 
since Robert had been old enough to handle a gun he had laughed 
at the idea of any one else shooting anything. Robert had offered 
to come with him, and he had refused his company because there 
was only one gun at hand, and because he always had a feeling, 
even now, that the boy might get hurt, or something. He half 
wished he had told him to come along; they might have 
enjoyed it together. What a fuss they had made in getting 
him off! As she stood in the door, his wife had said, “ Well, 
Charles Pelham, I hope I shall never have to rely for food 
upon the birds you shoot!” 
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And he had retorted, “I shall shoot more than you will ever 
eat!” —and he meant to do it, for one man had bagged about a 
dozen two days ago. 

He was well on his way now, with the old town lying two 
miles behind him. The winding road had taken him through the 
woods to the familiar old pastures and rocky hillsides he had 
long known, but had rarely visited of late. Shifting his gun he 
slackened his pace a little, and then, because it was not so easy 
to tramp along as it had been when he tipped the scales at forty 
pounds less, Pelham seated himself carefully upon a low stone 
wall bounding an old apple orchard, and looked with a sense of 
comfort at the great yellow stacks in the cornfield across the 
road, and at the steep slope beyond, where even the three or 
four lonely sheep nosing about were ill provided for. Poor land 
to work, he thought, but about as pretty a bit of country as was to 
be found this side of the wall of China. Pelham had made some 
good journeys, but had never found anything to excel the beauty 
of his native town. This was a good old-fashioned autumn, too. 
No one could wish for better weather, especially for tramping or 
shooting. He wondered how many birds he was really likely to 
bring down; the tide would be about right when he got to the 
beach. His wife’s taunting words came back to him. Why did 
she plague him about it,— as if he had never seen a bird? And 
the children seemed to think he could n’t hit a fence-rail. Gloom 
threatened again. The sheep huddled together while a cloud’s 
shadow swept over them. The air was growing chill, and Pelham 
turned up his coat collar as another gust of wind fell upon the 
leaves. -His face darkened impatiently, but the cloud gradually 
lifted with the recollection of earlier seasons of sport. He had 
been to the Lakes six or eight times, —had tramped for miles 
through the Maine forests looking for deer tracks; he had sat 
for hours in a boat on a wet night patiently “jacking”; and one 
year he had shot a deer,—a little beauty! He could see that 
bullet hole now in the fair forehead, and always, when he thought 
of that bullet hole, there came a queer little tugging at his 
heartstrings. That was a pretty good shot, though. And when 
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he was out in the Rockies, the men were always bringing in big 
game. He did not doany hunting there, — could n’t get started to 
it, somehow, for he was always busy with one thing or another — 
Why, out in those narrow valleys a man thought nothing of bring- 
ing in a grizzly. He had seen the heavy, flabby carcasses. 
Yet he had never enjoyed any sport more than the old rabbit 
hunts the boys used to have off here across country. Take along 
a couple of good dogs, and a jolly set of fellows, and your day 
was made, for it didn’t take long to start your game. These 
worn-out rabbits, though, cornered as they doubled on their own 
tracks, were the forlornest, the most desperate looking rabbits it 
had been his lot to see. 

For another half-hour Pelham trudged along the rough coun- 
try road, by marshy meadows, and over plank bridges, past many 
an orchard and old farmhouse. He noted the changes autumn 
brings to every object in a landscape; his eyes followed sympa- 
thetically where sunlight and shadow chased one another over 
the fields, until at last the sun retired, quite baffled, and was not 
able to show his face again above the ominous bank of clouds 
in the west. At length the road turned abruptly toward the 
sea wall, and when Pelham had made his way through the sandy 
stretch leading directly upon the beach he found the sea more 
gray than the sky. He made his way to a small rocky point. 
The tide was low. Out on the edge of the gleaming sand the 
dull waves dropped dejectedly in long lines of white foam that 
reached away southward in one perfect arc, until cut off in a 
shower of spray against another jutting of great rocks. The 
curve of the hard wet beach lay shining in the light of the sky. 
The softened fall of the low waves, the gray sea and the gray 
mist with big shadowy sails looming through it, the white sky 
and the white beach, —all these things the solitary gray-haired 
man in his gray jacket noticed sub-consciously, while thinking of 
those birds he meant to bag. They must appear soon, if at all. 
They were generally on hand at this tide, but it might be too 
late. He peered into the distance. There was a flutter at the 
far end of the sands,—then another flutter, and then two mov- 
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ing specks could be seen on the shining surface of the beach. 
Presently three, — five other sand snipe rose in the distance and 
dropped unsuspectingly nearer Pelham, who was nervously crouch- 
ing under a boulder, and spasmodically fingering his gun barrel. 
He watched the quick movements of the birds snapping up their 
victims in their own sportsmanlike fashion. They were so near 
he could see their long shadows in the afternoon light. He took 
slow and painstaking aim in his excitement,— perhaps he had 
lost his early knack, and he wanted at least two of those long. 
legged creatures. He leaned forward, and one bird started up- 
ward; as the others rose, he fired. The thing kicked. He 
dropped it, clutched his shoulder, and his breath came quick while 
he gazed eagerly ahead to see his game. His pulse gave a leap. 
A bird had dropped upon the wet sand not ten yards away. 

The other birds? They left his mind. His one thought was 
of this victory, his one emotion exultation, as he stepped out 
upon the beach and walked with short, quick steps to the spot. 
What would Josephine think of this! He knew—he knew 
all the time that his old trick would n’t desert him— _ Shot in the 
breast, too, by George! 

He bent over the warm, lifeless object. He picked it up by 
the yellow legs. The head swung downward; the thing hung 
limp from his fingers as he held it admiringly before him. It 
was warm, — but dead. 

Slowly a troubled look crept into the man’s blue eyes ; slowly 
his arm fell to his side, and his gaze wandered out over the worry- 
ing water. He stood there in dejected attitude — this short, stout, 
big-hearted man,—the dead bird hanging motionless from his 
hand, while the turning tide answered to his groping, doubtful 
thought. 

The late sun from behind his cloud screen sent a flash of 
pink into the sky. A rosy flush revealed the indistinct edges of 
the clouds overhead. The beach gleamed and reflected the new 
light, the very haze began to glow, and Pelham’s mournful glance 
caught the change. He thoughffully pushed back his cap — 
brought up a great breath — and pulled the cap into position. He 
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lifted the bird again, gently placed the warm feathered thing in 
the palm of the other hand, letting the head rest carefully upon 
the tips of his short fingers ; then turned and walked slowly back 
toward the rocks. 

There he gazed intently at the loose stones and pebbles until 
his eye fell upon a little sheltered spot of smooth, moist sand 
protected by a natural wall of fallen chips from the great rocks. 
Laying the bird on its back upon the sand near by, Pelham kicked 
the idle gun out of his sight, and drew out his jack-knife. Then, 
kneeling with difficulty beside the bird, he began turning up the 
loose earth. The effort of stooping so long brought a quickened 
breath and a flush to his face, but he worked persistently until 
a good depth had been reached, and the sides shaped by his hands 
to the suitable firmness. 

The grave-digger took off his cap and became priest. The 
priest solemnly touched the dead, the bearer tenderly lowered the 
body into the grave while the priest’s eyes sought the western 
light. Did the priest’s heart pray a little prayer for blessing on 
living and dead? Perhaps the priest himself does not know. 
Perhaps the prayer besought the blessing and aid of the queen 
huntress Diana for her happy followers. All that is to be known 
about it is that the priest’s eye looked at the light for an instant, 
before the mourner’s head bowed for a last look upon the dead, as 
a stream of sand fell from the blade of the knife upon the quiet 
body. Another stream of sand followed that, and another followed 
that ; and then mourner, priest, pall-bearer, and grave-digger laid 
hands upon the loose sand, pushed it down over the body, filling 
in all the corners, heaped it up in a little mound, patted it firmly 
down, and laid a flat stone upon the grave. 


Then Charles Pelham stood up on his feet and surveyed the 
work of those hands, measuring with his eye the position of the 
hardly perceptible mound. “ The tide will soon carry that off,” 
he thought. He looked about him at the fading light, — he must 
be getting home. Where was that old kicking jenny? He picked 
up the abused fire-arm with some interest and amusement, shoul- 
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dered it ruefully, climbed up through the deep sand and over the 
sea wall, and, with a last look at the vanishing sea, Pelham swung 
off on the road for home, smiling grimly at his own strange 
behavior. 

What a fool a man could make of himself! Yet—he was 
glad he was not carrying that bird home, and to save his neck 
he could not have helped making that grave. There was the 
same little tugging he had felt when the deer lay dead. Was 
there not always a queer feeling of something or other after a 
good shot? Anyhow, he was a fool— that was all—too big 
a fool to handle a gun. And he had just found it out! Takes a 
man a good while to find out his own weak points, does n’t it! 
Other men were welcome to their game. He had had his sport; 
he had shot his bird; here he was, empty-handed. Well, he had 
told Josephine he should shoot more birds than she would eat. 
When she met him, looking her questions, he would say, “ Oh, I shot 
more snipe than you can eat,—more than all of you will eat!” 
Then he would preserve a mysterious silence while reading his 
Advertiser. Pelham smiled more cheerfully at the thought of his 
home-coming, while the darkening roads led him through the 
whispering woodland, farther and farther from the laughing sea. 

Grace Louise Cook. 





THE BLANK VERSE OF ‘SOHRAB AND RUSTUM.,’ 


Tuis paper, which is the result of a comparative study of the 
blank verse of Milton, Tennyson, Browning, and Arnold, is here 
given as a mite toward the larger question of the place Matthew 
Arnold should hold among our greater poets. It is not a full and 
exhaustive study of the poetry of Matthew Arnold ; but in the one 
poem ‘Sohrab and Rustum,’ the writer has endeavored to take 
up, and treat fully, every point which seemed worthy. ‘Sohrab 
and Rustum’ was chosen because it is undoubtedly the best of 
Arnold’s poems, as well as the wideliest known. The comparative 


tables given at the end were averaged from Professor Mayor’s 
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excellent tables on the blank verse of Milton, Tennyson, and 
Browning. 

The principal points which were taken into consideration were: 
substitution of other feet for the iambus; the arrangement of these 
substituted feet; the casural pauses; those verses which have 
more or less than the regular five stresses, and the accounting for 
the excessive use of the connective “and.” Other minor points 
are also touched. To give all the examples would be needless as 
well as tedious, so only the results are given in general, with a few 
citations. 

The whole poem, consisting of 892 verses, and consequently 
4460 feet, varies much from the regular iambic. In the substitu- 
tion of other feet for the iambic, the pyrrhic is used 168 times, of 
which 42 are the initial foot ; the spondee 158 times, and 20 times 
it is initial. The trochee is used 181 times in all, and 139 times as 
the initial foot. The anapest twice, in line 357: “I challenged 
once when the two armies camped,” and 576, “ But with a cold 
incredulous voice he said.” 

These lines may be read as regular iambic by slurring the 
words “challenged” and “incredulous.” 

The dactylic foot is used only once, in line 391, “ Poised on the 
top of a huge wave of fate.” 

Even here we can make the first foot trochaic instead of 
dactylic. 

In the substitution of other feet for the iambus, the following 
results were noted, the most important of which is in regard to 
the placing of the spondaic feet. Out of 158 spondaic feet, ninety- 
one (91) are preceded by a pyrrhic foot and thirty-seven (37) by 
the iambic, giving nearly a proportion of one third of all the spon- 
dees used, to be preceded by a pyrrhic. 

Of the spondee preceding a pyrrhic, there are only four examples : 

65. “O Sohrab an unquiet heart is thine!” 
68. “Who love thee but must press forever first,” 

223. “Errs strangely; for the King, for Kal Khosroo,” 

482. ‘Grew suddenly in heaven, and dark’d the sun” 

Examples of the trochee following a spondee are rare, there 
being only three in the whole poem. 
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2. “ And the fog rose out of the Oxus stream.” 
488. “Stood in broad daylight, and the sky was pure,” 
849. ‘‘ White, with eyes closed; only when heavy gasps,” 


Of the trochee following the pyrrhic there are four examples: 


482. “ Grew suddenly in heaven, and dark’d the sun” 
487. “For both the onlooking hosts on either hand” 
509. ‘ But Sohrab heard, and quail’d not, but rush’d on,” 
763. ‘‘ The desert rivers, Moorghab and Tejend.” 


Of the trochee preceding the spondee, there are nine examples, 
and of the trochee following the iambus, there are forty-five 
examples. Of two trochees in succession, there are five verses: 

54. “Come then, hear now, and grant me what I ask.” 
98. ‘“ And threw a white cloak round him, and he took” 

326. ‘“ And tried; and I have stood on many a field” 

515. ‘‘Glared, and he shook on high his menacing spear,” 

815. ‘So thou mightest live too my son my son !” 

Of two spondee following in succession, there are only two 
examples :— 

119. ‘ Large men, large steeds; who from Bokhara come” 

736. “ The big warm tears rolled down, and caked the sand.” 

All the above examples show that Arnold is very far from using 
the regular iambic line in regular succession ; in fact, there are very 
few regular iambic lines which follow each other in monotonous 
uniformity. 

The next important result of this study has been the study of 
pauses in the poem. I have adopted Dr. Schipper’s classification 
of pauses, that is, calling the pause after an iambus, an iambic 
pause ; the pause after an unaccented syllable and followed by an 
accented, the lyric pause; the pause after two unaccented, fol- 
lowed by accented, the lyric b. pause, and the pause between two 
unaccented syllables, the epic pause. I have also found a pause 
in several cases where the preceding foot is a spondee; this I 
have chosen to call the spondaic pause to make more clearly dis- 
tinguished from the iambic pause. 

I shall not attempt to give the lines, but will only give the 
results. 
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Pause after the first syllable .........- 2 

Pause after the second syllable . . ..... . QI 

Pause after the third syllable. . . . . . .. + 59 

Pause after the fourth syllable . .... . =. . 122 

Pause after the fifth syllable . . . ..... . «59 

Pause after the sixth syllable. . . . . ... . 147 

Pause after the seventh syllable . . . . . .. + 49 

Pause after the eighth syllable . ..... +. . £470 

Pause after the ninth syllable. . . . . . . . none, 

og a ee a 

yo a a ee a ee 

es 8 8 Gk we we eee ew ete Se 

Of these pauses, 383 are iambic pauses, 106 lyric; 5 lyric b. ; 67 
epic ; and 22 are spondaic pauses. 

It can be seen from the results that the favorite pause is after 
the sixth syllable, or the end of the third foot. The next favorite 
is after the fourth syllable or the second foot, and then the first and 
fourth foot in order. 

If there is any weakness whatever in the whole poem, it is the 
large number of pauses which come after the iambic foot, and yet 
this is not noticeable in the reading of the poem. 

In re-reading the poem many times, one is struck with cer- 
tain lines that are not fully five-stressed lines; and in studying 
these lines it becomes evident that the poet intended them to be 
abnormal. Take, for example, these three lines which have only 
three stresses in them :— 

122. “The Tukas, and the lances of Salore,” 

173. “Second, and was the uncle of the King ;” 

635. ‘ Of-an unskillful gardener has been cut,” 

Then many of the lines have only four stresses in them, in all 
thirty lines, of which it is necessary to cite only a few. 

45. “At my boy’s years the courage of a man.” 

107. “Into the open plain; so Haman bade” 

200. “ Listless, and held a falcon on his wrist,” 

211. “For from the Tartars is a challenge brought” 

404. ‘‘ Hiss’d, and went quivering down into the sand,” 

629. “ The castle, and the dewey woods, and hunt” 

774. ‘As some are born to be obscured, and die.” 

854. “ Unwillingly the spirit fled away.” 
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On the other hand, there are many lines which apparently have 
more than five stresses. The whole number of such lines is 41, 
and some of the examples are: — 

5. “Sohrab alone, he slept not; all night long” 
12. “Through the black Tartar tents he pass’d, which stood 
Clustering like beehives on the low flat strand” 

115. “Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound ” 

118. “First, with black sheepskin caps and with long spears ;” 

162. “ That vast sky-neighboring mountain of milk snow;” 

324. “‘ Heaven’s air is better than the cold dead grave.” 

452. ‘ Blazed bright and baleful, like that autumn star,” 

458. “Curl’d minion, dancer, coiner of sweet words!” 

And in one line we have certainly seven stressed syllables, — 


736. ‘The big warm tears roll’d down and caked the sand.” 


The next of the larger investigations is concerning the connec- 
tive “and.” In the whole poem of 892 lines, 170 commence with 
the word “and,” a proportion of nearly }. Why this should be 
was quite a puzzle for a long time, and a study of the clauses 
which the connective “and” joined gave no results. In reading 
the poem, however, one cannot help but feel that its iterative use 
imparts a certain simplicity to the narrative,—a certain Scrip- 
tural simplicity. 

The poem begins with “and.” This marks its episodic char- 
acter. We feel that it is a part of some big whole, as it is a part 
of the ‘Shah Nameh’ of Firdusi. 

As to my reason for saying it imparts a Scriptural simplicity, I 
would cite the first chapter of Genesis. Here we find 29 verses 
beginning with “and.” The book of Numbers begins with “ and, 
and throughout the whole book “and” is used as a commencing 
word. Indeed, in the whole book of Genesis over ? of the verses 
begin with “and.” Exodus, especially the 14th and 25th chapters, 
furnishes good examples. But dip in anywhere in the King James 
version, and it will be found that “and” is often used to introduce 
the result of previous reflection which is not expressed; e. g, 
“And must this body die?” The “And” indicates previous 
reflection upon death. | 
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Wordsworth produces this effect in some of his poems; as, in 
Yarrow Visited,’ the opening verse is : — 

“ And is this— Yarrow? — 7his the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished, 
So faithfully a waking dream?” 

And in his Ecclesiastical Sonnets the opening line in several is 
begun with “and.” 

In addition to the giving a Scriptural simplicity it also gives a 
distinct Homeric simplicity. 

If an examination is made of the third book of the Iliad it will 
be found that Homer uses the word az in about } of the total 
number of lines. This must certainly play an important part, for 
in the excellent translation of Lang, Leaf, and Myers the word 
“and” is used as many, if not more times than in the original. 

This, then, must be the reason for the constant use of the word ; 
it gives a dignified, Scriptural, and Homeric simplicity to the whole 
poem which could scarcely be obtained in any other way.* 

Among the minor points which are worth noting is the elision 
of ¢ in past tenses. The eis sometimes pronounced and some- 
times omitted, even in the same line. 

4. “Was hush’d, and still the men were plunged in sleep ;” 

340. “ Streak’d with its first gray hairs ; — hope filled his soul,” 

508. “ And Oxus curdled as it cross’d his stream.” 

604. ‘He spoke; but Rustum listen’d, plunged in thought.” 

Of the dropping of prefixes there is only one example : — 

862. ‘ His house, now ’mid their broken flights of steps ” 

The ¢ of est is sometimes dropped and sometimes retained in 


the same line: — 
551. “And now thou boastest, and insult’st my fate.” 
823. “ For willingly, I know, thou met’st thine end!” 
Examples of alliteration are rare, and then they are not inten- 
tional alliterative lines, but give an alliterative effect. 


452. “ Blazed bright and baleful, like that autumn star,” 
492. ‘“‘—Sohrab held stiff out; the steel spiked spear,” 





* Ina recent letter from Professor Corson of Cornell he substantiates the above concerning the con- 
nective ‘‘and” as used here. 
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495. ‘“‘— Then Sohrab with his sword smote Rustum’s helm,” 
516. “And shouted: ‘ Rustum !’ — Sohrab heard that shout,” 
520. “ His covering shield, and the spear pierced his side.” 
525. ‘‘Saw Rustum standing safe upon his feet,” 


A few lines have supernumerary syllables ; as in lines 


168. “ For fear they should dislodge the o’er hanging snows —” 

309. ‘“ The unknown adventurous youth, who from afar” 

327. “Of blood, and I have fought with many a foe— ” 

461. “ With Tartar girls, with whom thou art wont to dance ;”’ 

468. “ Because thou hast shamed me before both the hosts” 

518. “And scann’d with blinking eyes the advancing form ;” 

850. ‘“ Deep heavy gasps quivering through all his frame,” 

Many syllables must be slurred in the reading, as — 

92. “From ravening, and who govern Rustum’s son?” 

105. “ From the broad Oxus and the glittering sands.” 

357. “I challenged once, when the two armies camped” 

404. “ Hiss’d, and went quivering down into the sand,” 

491. ‘And laboring breath ; first Rustum struck the shield” 

576. ‘ But, with a cold incredulous voice, he said :—” 

793. “Whom his great father did in ignorance kill!” 

810. ‘“ Might be once more alive; my bitterest foes,” 

Although nearly every line flows with easy and majestic grace, 
there are two lines in the poem which have a laborious effect : — 

115. “Or some frore Caspian reed-bed, southward bound” 

162. “ That vast sky-neighboring mountain of milk snow;” 

Examples of feminine ending and added syllables there are 
none. In line 387 — 

“‘ But yet success sways with the breath of Heaven.” 


Here Heaven may be taken as one syllable, and in line 571, 

“ Never the black and dripping precipices,” 
the es may be taken as an ending, yet it is preferable to leave it as 
one syllable. 

The last point upon which it is necessary to say a few words is 
the fusion of the poem. By fusion, is meant that every part of the 
poem, every verse, tends toward the end without any incongruous 
or misleading effect. In other words, fusion is only another name 
for poetic economy. 
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‘Sohrab and Rustum’ obeys all these laws in every respect. 
Every stanza of the poem is connected in the best possible manner 
with the preceding and following stanza. At no time in the whole 
poem does our interest flag; every stanza has its own value in help- 
ing on the interest of the whole. It may be avery broad com- 
parison ; but it is hardly too much to say that the quality of fusion 
in ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ may be compared favorably with any 
book in ‘ Paradise Lost’ or the ‘ Iliad.’ 

As a supplementary note to the paper the following table is 
given for a comparison of two hundred lines each from Milton, 
Tennyson, and Browning. The poems are Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
I-200, 201-400, Tennyson’s ‘CEnone,’ ‘Gardener’s Daughter,’ 
‘Enoch Arden,’ ‘Lucretius,’ ‘Gareth,’ ‘ Balin,’ ‘ Sisters,’ and ‘ Sir 
John Oldcastle,’ Browning’s ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology’ and ‘The 
Ring and the Book’ Bk. IV. The comparison is made on an 
average of 200 lines each. 


Substitution of other feet for iambic. MILTON. Tgnnyson. BROWNING. ARNOLD. 
> a a, 66 31 42 
ee 51 80 40 
Trochee (non-initial) . . 12 II 12 13 
Trochee (initial) . . . . 36 37 65 35 
Pause after 1st syllable. . I 8 II 6 

. Yn 2 + & =e ae 13 10 20 
“e * ae + ee Oe 16 22 15 
i” i eae 33 25 31 
” - @e «ik ee 23 28 15 
- _— 24 18 37 
" «es we. ee OE 23 24 13 
” -_— ae 14 7 18 
" — arn ee 7 4 ~—si+none. 
Feminine endings .. . II 9 I none. 
Pause final only . . . . 46 53 51 54 
Pause internal only . . . 74 58 45 4! 
, 20 27 I5 


From the above study it is evident that Matthew Arnold in 
‘Sohrab and Rustum’ has fallen but slightly, if at all, from the 
high-water mark of English blank verse. Whatever may be said 
of his power as a lyrical writer, as a writer of the emotions it is 
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plainly to be seen that he has had few superiors in blank verse. 
As Mr. E. C. Stedman has well said, “the descriptive passage at 
the close, for diction and breadth of tone, would do honor to any 
living poet”: — 
“ But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, and there moved, 

Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 

Under the solitary moon ; — he flow’d 

Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 

Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 

To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 

And split his currents; that for many a league 

The shorn and parcel’d Oxus strains along 

Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 

Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 

A foiled circuitous wanderer — till at last 

The long’d-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 

His luminous home of waters opens, bright 

And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 

Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea.” 


H. E. Coblentz. 





A SUMMER WITH GEORGE MEREDITH: IN PAR- 
TICULAR, ‘RICHARD FEVEREL.’ 


In reading Meredith it is not surprising that at first one is most 
impressed with his vagaries. His manner of voicing the unrest 
and discontent of the world he finds about him, his clothing of 
truisms in startling costumes, his mastery over the grotesque, can- 
not help but arrest our attention at once by their strangeness. In 
him there seem to be two contending forces, the materialistic and 
the idealistic, which are always trying to counteract one another. 

If he lapses into sentiment he apologizes for it later on as if 
ashamed of his romanticism. If he falls into wit, which he does 
very naturally, the echoes of our laughter are drowned in sarcasm 
a moment after. At times he lifts us up into the realms of the 
pure and good, apparently only for the purpose of sending us down 
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again into the gloom of some sunless fantasy. No wonder our 
sympathies are fluttering ; no wonder our minds are tangled amidst 
conflicting thoughts, and we are as vacillating in our conclusions as 
some of the characters he fondly portrays. 

One’s interpretation depends almost entirely upon one’s mood. 
You cannot read him in a wholly passive state of mind. He 
demands so much of the reader, attention, reflection, and more 
than all imagination, — he suggests in a great degree more than he 
says, —that our praise of him may be gauged by the extent in 
which we are able to supply these qualities, or by the amount of 
mental endurance we can undergo while subject to the whims of a 
man whose supreme happiness is in toying with the intellect. 

With consummate flattery he takes for granted in us an intelli- 
gence equal to his own; and we, to deserve this confidence, strain 
every energy to follow him as he discusses, rambles, and theorizes, 
as well as to follow his men and women, with their incessant mo- 
bility, vague feelings, and nebulous sentiments. 

That there exists a feeling of resentment after reading Mere- 
dith few will deny. Why is this? Is it that he fails to cast a web 
of illusions over his characters? that our lofty ideals have toppled 
over? With insistent wails do we still cry for the angel heroine 
and care not for the feminine failures that we have about us, some 
of whom he has placed in his books just as they are with their 
human faults and foibles? His is not the doctrine of human per- 
fectibility. He often “strips the bloom from life and shows it to 
be bare bones.” He even does n’t hesitate to call a spade a spade, 
but he leads up to it with idealistic flourishes. Things that are in 
bad taste he somehow describes with his most artistic phrases, so 
that the subject matter is lost sight of in its word-setting. 

One thing we are always made to feel, and that is his utter 
independence. His brilliant flashes of sarcasm we should in a 
degree be grateful for, but they are hurled at us in such a manner 
that, like certain people who do kind things for us, the way of 
doing robs us of all gratitude. 

He seems to take a fiendish delight in his power over the 
reader ; it is like the joy of something lower than mortals. Our 
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consciousness ‘cannot overcome the malevolent lurking of a 
“Mephisto’s smile” that now and then flashes between the lines. 
We can almost hear his “ inaudible chuckle,” and feel the “sneer- 
ing essence” of his writings. It is the personality of the man that 
at once attracts and antagonizes us. With all his intellectuality 
there is the accent of coarseness. 

So few of his creations appeal to our sympathies. We do not 
Jove them. He lavishes pains on his satirists. His wits keep 
pace with his own thoughts. With intense insight he lays bare the 
complex working of the mind. Yet the heart throbs of his men 
and women! How lightly considered! Through his books we 
certainly do not gain entrance to the soul of the author. 

In ‘ Richard Feverel’ there are two ’or three characters whose 
hearts are not entirely left to the imagination. Lady Blandish has 
slight pullings at the heart strings, of which she afterwards seems 
ashamed. And the author kindly informs us at the beginning of 
the book that Sir Austin possesses a heart, though a bruised arti- 
cle it be. His manner of keeping this intact from all the world, 
and particularly from his son, the hero, is dealt with very cleverly. 
We feel that we know “ only a part of Sir Austin and that not the 
best part.” “ He is like a half-sigh floating through the pages,” 

In the story, the central wave of thought, Meredith’s “deep con- 
tempt for man’s free agency, and his suggestion of the ascendency 
over all things in heaven and earth of some absolutely unintelligi- 
ble power which we call Fate,” sinks into insignificance compared 
with the minor ripples of the work, — a few of which are the follow- 
ing. Very fond is he of creating an irresolute, vacillating character, 
whose extreme weakness precludes the possibility of much sym- 
pathy from the reader. In the hero Richard Feverel, he strongly 
dwells upon the training which would evolve just such a creature, 
utterly lacking in positiveness, swayed by every influence other 
than that of his father, who undertakes the part of Providence over 
his son. At the same time Sir Austin has a set system, the funda- 
mental principles of which he has written down in a book called 
‘The Pilgrim’s Scrip.’ This set of aphorisms or rules of life, in 
which he makes no pretensions to novelty, but opportunely says, 
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“our zew thoughts have thrilled dead bosoms,” seems to have 
usurped all Bibles in its influence among the members of the motley 
household. 

From the first we are conscious that the people who vivify the 
story are flesh and blood,—that the creatures could have lived. 
They are distressingly real. In Lady Blandish, Lucy Desborough, 
and Mrs. Mount, he treats of the “great mystery of nature — 
Woman.” Especially is he happy in his creation of the intellectual 
type. He creates, and then seems to consider them with the reader 
apparently as interested a spectator in their vagaries as his most 
ardent disciple. Meredith deserves said of him as he says of them: 
“With what extraordinary lucidity women can, when it pleases 
them, and when their feelings are not quite boiling under the noon- 
day sun, seize all the sides of a character and put their fingers on 
its weak point.” 

He has also discovered, in the course of his minute observation, 
that character, especially woman’s under diverse influences, is ever 
varying, as in certain kinds of sunlight, shadows appear sometimes 
blue, sometimes violet, though his tendency may be to see 4/we most 
frequently. He never errs in making any of his characters appear 
the same to all people. There is thought in these finer touches. 
His critics rarely ask, Is he true to life? but recognize the artist 
with scarcely adissenting voice. This passion for portraying char- 
acter has not, however, prevented him from enriching us with joy- 
ous idylls so tender and pure that they are like “the black-veiled 
throats of the bobolinks tinkling their dulcet songs.” When read 
to us they have a haunting sweetness, creeping into our thoughts 
like some soft song of long ago. The setting of his thoughts is 
like the setting of bright jewels. Sometimes the golden bands 
are so exquisitely facetted that the smooth-cut edges glisten and 
gleam until they and they alone attract, while the ruby, pearl, and 
diamond lie, like hidden violets, too deep for the dilettante. I con- 
fess I have been dazzled by the iridescent setting, and revelled 
in long languorous lingering over that zsthetic dreamland of soul 
and sense conjured up by his limpid sunshine, myriad-tinted skies, 
and running brooks. 
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He can appeal to you as do the different tones in nature, as the 
sound of the winds with their infinite yearnings, or the inarticulate 
murmur of the sea. 

Occasionally he engages us with things remote in time and 
space, and essays such flights that we are irresistibly held by the 
spell cast over us. ‘“ There are ideas language seems too gross 
for and shapes too arbitrary which come to all and have a definite 
influence upon us.” With utmost delicacy Meredith fastens on 
the filmy things and makes them visible and distinct. The secret 
of his fascination is due perhaps to this power by which he wakens 
into clear consciousness shades of feeling and shadows of thought 
that possibly were never clothed in words before. How subtle his 
treatment of Lady Blandish and Sir Austin ! 

With one of his artistic touches which almost eludes analysis 
he shows how the baronet, under the insidious influence of the 
sympathetic widow, changes completely in his attitude towards the 
fair sex. Contrast his first aphorism which greets you, — “I 
expect that woman will be the last ¢izmg civilized by man,” — with 
this amendment jotted down later on after an indefinite lingering 
of Lady B. in his company, “ God’s rarest blessing after all is a 
good woman.” This thought may have thrilled dead bosoms, but 
it is something in the fair lady’s favor that Sir Austin should resur- 
rect it. Her poetic pensiveness and his susceptibility to flattery 
are shown in light conversations between them which are conducted 
adroitly and show the master hand : — 

“‘“Tt’s too late for poor me to hope for a husband, from one of 
them,’ said the lady, pouting and laughing. 

“Tt is never too late for deauty to waken love,’ returned the 
baronet, and they trifled a little. They were approaching Daphne’s 
Bower, which they entered, and sat there to taste the coolness of a 
descending midsummer day. 

“The baronet seemed in a humor for dignified fooling; the 
lady for serious converse. 

‘**T shall believe again in Arthur’s Knights,’ she said. ‘When 
I was a girl I dreamed of one.’ 

“* And he was in quest of the San Grail ?’ 

“*Tf you like.’ 

““‘And showed his good taste by turning aside for the more 
tangible San Blandish?’ 
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“**Of course you consider it would have been so,’ sighed the 
lady, ruffling. 

“*T can only judge by our generation,’ said Sir Austin with a 
bend of homage. 

“The lady gathered her mouth. ‘Either we are very mighty 
or you are very weak.’ 

“*Both, Madam.’ 

“« But whatever we are, and if we are bad, bad! we love virtue, 
and truth, and lofty souls in men; and when we meet those quali- 
ties in them, we are constant and would die for them —die for 
them! Ah you know men but not women!’ 

“The knights possessing such distinctions must be young, I 
presume?’ said Sir Austin. 

“* Old, or young.’ 

“« But if old they are scarce capable of enterprise?’ 

«They are loved for ¢hemselves, not for their deeds.’ 

‘eé Ah! ’ 

“Yes —ah!’ said the lady mocking him. ‘Intellect may sad- 
due women — make s/aves of them; and they worship beauty per- 
haps as muchas youdo. But they only /ove forever and are mated 
when they meet a noble nature.’ 

‘Sir Austin looked at her wistfully. ‘And did you encounter 
the knight of your dreams?’ 

“‘* Not then,’ she lowered her eyelids. It was prettily done.” 


“She, who had early learned the lesson of mismated love, was 
as familiar with the wreck of each day’s wishes as with the diurnal 
setting of the sun.” And yet daily dialogues like the above brought 
her no nearer the goal of her desires. 

Compare with this the idyllic courtship between Richard and 
that fairest child of fancy, Lucy Desborough. Their conversation 
opens naturally enough on the same note as that of their elders, 
but the deep undertone and covert satire acquired from years 
of experience along the lines of love are here found wanting. 
They believe that “the angels have been busy about them from 
their cradles. The celestials have worthily striven to bring them 
together. And O Victory! O wonder! after toil and pain and diffi- 
culties exceeding, the celestial hosts have succeeded!” 

One quality Meredith possesses that is refreshing, he never 
leaves the brilliancy of his characters to the imagination. No one 
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will dispute their intellectual superiority. He not only intimates 
that they are clever, but he truly makes them so, even if several 
chapters are consumed in convincing you of the fact, and as the 
author himself dazzles from the page you appreciate, for the first 
time perhaps, that there is such a state as being monotonously 
bright. 

There is no breathless whirl or rush of events in his books; 
ample time is given to see the characters in every phase of their 
being, to see the invisible conflict going on around them. Yet his 
readers who care not so much for meditation are often rendered 
breathless with a desire to rush the action of the story. Though 
they may declare that they care not who marries or who dies, yet 
they feel an insane desire to have some of them do the one or the 
other. 

Nothing can be more vague and intangible than his construc- 
tion of plots. He seems to affect a curious horror of prearranged 
anything. It is simply impossible to foresee what will take his 
imagination captive. He is really scarcely conscious of his own 
limitations and we most assuredly are not, but feel that had he 
aspired to something higher it would not have been beyond the 
reach of his genius. 

The skeletons of his books are but his sparkling aphorisms 
which he “fleshes” with creatures who echo these in the most 
artistic manner. Through them we perceive how, as in reality 
sometimes, a whole life is changed by “a smile, a frown, or per- 
chance the lifting of an eyebrow, and we cease to wonder how this 
great matter grew out of that small thing.” 

Mirthful he may be, musical, poetic, yet the interior of his 
thoughts has no gladsome ring. It has a penetrating and inde- 
finable pathos, the pathos that Mozart recognized in all his music. 
The cadences murmur like a muffled knell heralding our inevi- 
table doom. His doctrine of fatality robs his work of all that is 
healthful, hopeful, or solacing, and therefore the moral stimulus 
is not excessive or strengthening. When the story is over, — 
when the after-glow itself, which should last a long time, is also 
over, — then are we dimly conscious of this unsatisfied feeling, o 
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a cloying tinge of weariness and melancholy which cannot be 
effaced. We feel that ours has been a painful joy, that we have 
“sighed deep, laughed free, starved, feasted, despaired, all but 


loved — and not been happy.” 
Edith Menefee. 





DO WOMEN POSSESS ANY DRAMATIC ABILITY? 


Dear * * *: You know those lordly queries Man and his 
agencies propose, in Sunday newspaper Symposiums and the like, 
anent “ the sex.” Hourly are we edified by the tender solicitude 
that finds wise outlet in such searching problems as, — “ Has 
Woman a Sense of Humor?” “ Are her Clubs really good for 
her?” “ Does Education unfit her for Motherhood?” ‘ Why she 
should n’t want to Vote,” ‘Why she can’t Compose,” and, in 
general, why she can only go precisely so far and no further in the 
supposed rivalry of her water and moonshine with man’s wine and 
sunlight. 

Long and long have I looked to see how all these pieces of the 
mosaic of wisdom fit, and where they apply; yet never have these 
eyes seen a— well, a “ New Woman” of real modern flesh and 
red blood racing toward a fair future, to whom any such inquiries 
applied, for the simple reason that she has grown past accepting 
one of the cardinal suppositions on which these deep questions 
are based; to wit, namely, — That she considers herself a rival of 
the male. Her idea rather seems to be that she is a not fully 
developed supplement of the male force in civilization, probably of 
equivalent worth (but as to that, she is perfectly willing to let the 
facts show whenever she has had or will have an equal chance), 
and certainly not of opposed value. 

As for the new woman as she is commonly inveighed against, 
she is the great modern myth. The only real pieces of the scare- 
crow are borrowed, along with her cigarette and her small vice- 
aping proclivity, from the Left-over Woman of a luxurious society 
which is opposed to the independence of the genuine ‘“ New 
Woman.” 
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Those abhorred brazen images of the New Woman are set up 
by her enemies to the end that they may plausibly call her abnormal ; 
while her abused name, if it means anything, applies merely to the 
Woman of the Present who is bent on the treason of living 
according to her own nature, developing necessarily her latent capa- 
bility, but only for whatever it is worth. Accepting only the facts of 
the history she has made, is making, and will make, she puts calmly 
aside as unproven a-friori babble all those *‘ Why she Could n’ts ” 
and “ Why she Can’ts” that daily beset her. 

The other day I heard a champion of the genuine New Woman 
join in a discussion of the breathless problem, — “ Do Women 
possess any Dramatic Ability?” 

Under a deliciously larkish play of irony she asserted the 
appeal to facts and logic — But just listen to her. Here is what 
she said : — 


“Tt is a very serious question in my mind as to whether a woman 
is really capable of expressing any opinion whatever on the subject 
which is under discussion. 

“When one considers all the scientific conclusions that have 
been come to in regard to her, and all the divine revelations that 
have been made about her, and that the general consensus of 
opinion resulting from all these scientific conclusions and divine 
revelations is, that Providence and the first Cause meant that woman 
should occupy a humble little corner in this great Universe, it 
would appear that she has been endowed with almost no qualities at 
all. The political specialist, by a long series of acute observations, 
has discovered that women, with their emotional natures, are utterly 
incapable of taking any but a narrow personal view upon all sub- 
jects, and therefore are, and will forever remain, unfitted to take 
part in the great unselfish questions of public policy, such as the 
protective tariff and the free coinage of silver. 

“But it takes more than one specialist to find out the whole 
truth of a matter. It appears now that although the conclusion 
that women are unfitted for political life is altogether correct, it was 
far from the truth to lay the reason of this unfitness to her strong 
emotional nature, for other specialists in the pursuit of truth have 
discovered that her emotional nature is of so weak and perverted 
a quality that she is incapable, and must forever remain incapable, 
of giving expression in artistic form to any essentially human feel- 
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ing. Rubinstein has thundered forth the fiat that no woman will 
ever be able to write a cradle-song because she is not sudjective. 
The equally profound Molly Elliott Seawell has said once for all that 
women are not sufficiently objective ever to have created or ever in 
the future to be able to create a fictional character with the attri- 
butes of reality. 

“ But the conclusions of pure science are even more convincing. 
How can we escape from the overwhelming results of investiga- 
tions that prove that although men are a widely differentiated 
product of evolution, women are pretty much on a dead level of 
infantile undifferentiatedness? And when an inductive scientist 
takes a pair of compasses and experiments on a few men and 
women in his own country, and discovers that while women can’t 
tell whether they feel two points or one sticking into them, men 
always know there are two, even if there is only one, nothing is 
left to be said. Thus, by a glorious process of elimination in the 
interests of truth, woman has been left high and dry, an unintel- 
lectual, unemotional, non-subjective, non-objective, undifferentiated, 
infantile being. 

“In spite of these undoubted disadvantages in her organization, 
woman has, like the spider in the story which we all remember in 
our history-books, persistently kept on throwing out her webs in 
the teeth of all difficulties, and the result is that she has written 
an immense mass of something which I, of course, hardly venture 
to call literature, but which, for want of a better term, I am con- 
strained to call printed matter, for even Sappho’s Lyrics are 
printed matter now. 

“ These facts, and my profound reverence for scientific methods, 
make me feel that it would not be possible to come to an authori- 
tatively conclusive opinion on the subject of woman’s possession 
of dramatic genius without a minute and careful investigation of 
every scrap of literature that she has produced, or that she will 
produce in all future zons. 

“For the former, time would be necessary, and for the latter, 
Eternity, — neither of which were at my disposal for this occa- 
sion. I can only in my undifferentiated infantile way make a 
remark or two based upon recollection, and which cannot, there- 
fore, lay claim to be in the least sense authoritative. 

“Tn the first place, it would be necessary to settle just what it is 
to be dramatic; for the conception has unfolded considerably since 
the days of Aschylus and Euripides to those of Ibsen and Maeter- 
linck. As we understand it now, in its most inclusive sense it 
might be said to be the power of creating human characters and 
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relationing them to one another in such a way that all the events 
and situations shall seem to be the inevitable outcome of the in- 
terplay of one individual upon another, at the same time that 
an artistic unity of design is preserved, and a dramatic motive un- 
folded. If we accept such a definition as this of the drama, it will 
be found that very few human beings, either men or women, have 
possessed a dramatic faculty. 

“It is true that the Greek dramatists, in spite of their myth- 
ologic trammels, advanced far on the road toward creating distinct 
individualities, especially Euripides; but the situations were by no 
means the natural outcome of the interplay of one character upon 
another, for they had been settled long before the actors in the 
great mythologic dramas had emerged from the realm of purely 
cosmic forces into that of human struggle and endeavor. 

“In such Hindoo dramas, too, as the ‘ Michrakati,’ or ‘ Toy 
Cart,’ there is shown a decided faculty for character delineation, 
but artistic unity and dramatic motive are, in our understanding of 
the terms, almost lacking. And, however much the enthusiasts 
may glow over the transcendent dramatic abilities of the Eliza- 
bethans, the unbiassed reader will feel that all is child’s play almost, 
until Shakespeare grasped all the elements of dramatic creation 
and set a standard by which dramatic work has since been meas- 
ured. In all the range of literature, but two men have approached 
him in their insight into human motives, and even surpassed him 
in that respect, — Browning and Ibsen. 

‘“‘ However, it seems that the dramatic faculty at its highest is 
one of Nature’s rarest gifts, vouchsafed, so far, to but few of her 
children. To the question as to whether she has given any share 
of it to women, I should answer that she most assuredly had, 
especially in these latter days. 

“George Eliot's ‘Spanish Gipsy,’ of course, does not fulfil all 
the demands of the definition above given, for in form it is rather 
a dramatic novel than a true drama; still, in the characters of 
Fedalma and Zarca, we have two distinct and well-developed in- 
dividualities. With remarkable consistency each of these char- 
acters is made to fulfil a nature which was the inevitable outcome 
of inheritance and environment. In Zarca, the leader of a scorned, 
outcast race, there is the singleness of purpose which would knock 
down all barriers; and in his utter blindness to any human right 
but his own, he brings upon himself and others the inevitable de- 
struction that must follow from a course of action based entirely 
upon egoistic ideals. Fedalma, her inheritance tempered by her 
environment, struggles between her inclination and what she con- 
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siders to be her duty through the fate of her birth, and chooses, 
as such a nature must, on the side of fate; and we feel that the 
tragedy that follows is the only outcome possible, where such 
natures as Zarca’s and Fedalma’s come in conflict. 

“Tn America, the best dramatic work done so far has been 
done by women. I refer to that of Emma Lazarus in ‘ The Dance 
to Death,’ Miss Wilkins in ‘Giles Corey,’ Mrs. Rives Chanler in 
‘Athelwold,’ and Miss Monroe in ‘Valeria.’ That of the latter, 
especially, shows an insight into character, a grasp of the possibil- 
ities of dramatic form, and a poetic sensitiveness, that fills us with 
hope, not only for the dramatic future of women, but of America. 

“Eminent among dramatic writers in England to-day, praised 
by critics in high places, is Michael Field; and, as we have lately 
learned to our surprise, Michael Field is two women, an aunt and 
a niece, who work together in a beautiful country home. 

“T have said nothing about the many characters in novels created 
by women, because we all know and love them, and they need no 
defence of mine.” 


Next time I write you, dear * * *, I may have something to say 
for myself, if fortune favors ; meanwhile I hope this my originality 
by proxy will interest you. Yours, 





THE MODERNISM OF HAFIZ.* 


BETWEEN the interpretation of Hafiz that sees in his verses the pious 
allegory of the devoted Sufi, and the opposite interpretation, that finds 
naught in them but the unblushing joys of the wine-bibber, a third theory 
is possible. Perhaps this one is the most probable, since it is easy to 
find argument -against either of the other two theories, while all that 
tells for both of them can be readily fitted in with the third. What is 
this third interpretation? Turn to the book to judge. Fortunately for 
all English readers, Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy has recently chosen 
to put into our western word-mint a generous handful “ from the thousand 
pearls of the chaplet of Hafiz” which will be found to reflect fairly, in 
brief compass, the lustre of one of the shining works of the elder worid. 





* Ghazels from the Divan of Hafiz, done into English by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. London: David Nutt, 270 Strand. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1893. 
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The translator of these hundred and thirty-eight ghazels leaves it to 
his readers, as he says in his preface, to ‘‘ decide for themselves whether 
the Beloved of Hafiz is spirit or very flesh.”” Opening his skilful and 
appreciative translation upon such stanzas as these, — 

“ Grieve not, Hafiz, in the corner of poverty and in the loneliness of 
dark nights, whilst there remaineth to thee prayer and the reading of the 
Koran.” 

“ Hafiz, wash not from thy face this dust of poverty and peace ; for 
this dust is better than the work of alchemy,” — 
the reader may incline to think that the wine of Hafiz is indeed the pale 
ichor of doctrine ; if he does, the very next ghazel will forswear it : — 

“Hafiz! cast thy fanatical garment from off thee ; for there cometh 
forth fire from the garment of hypocrisy.” 

“Whosoever lost himself in the path of love what knowledge has he 
of grief and pain, and what has he to do with remedy? 

“O Hafiz! if you are alover and a drunkard, say once more ‘I am the 
lover of the beloved, what have I to do with faith and unfaith?’” 


But what if neither those who call Hafiz spiritual, or those who call 
him fleshly, be at fault, save only in their failure to perceive in him the 
true poet’s independent glimpse of the unity of spirit and very flesh? 
Shall the poet be classed with either the austere or the profligate, who 
says of them ?— 

“The austere man and the profligate are both of one tribe; what is 
there to choose between them that we should give up our souls to either ?” 

“T hear that, on the day of judgment the rosary of the sage and the 
rag of the wine-bibbing profligate will be equal.” 


The weaving in of the name cf the poet, conformably to the require- 
ment of a ghazel, at the close of each of the series of separable stanzas 
which compose that form of verse, rounds out each piece with an appar- 
ently particular and personal twist perhaps not to be taken as absolutely 
subjective in application. After all allowances be made for Persian 
poetics and for the demands made on the poet to furnish forth in ghazel 
form now a love-ditty, now a wine-song, and now a satiric ode, contra- 
dictions in the purport of Hafiz’ song still remain, which can best be 
reconciled if they be supposed to be mere flashes on the surface of a 
deeper-running current, as often revealed as concealed, whose tenor is 
shown in such stanzas as these : — 


“ Intoxicated with ‘ Unity’ from the cup of ‘ Eternity’ will all be who 
drink pure wine like Hafiz.” 
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“Except for the finger of Solomon, what value would his seal-ring 
boast? ” 

“Come, for the rose-tree is on fire with the fire of Moses, that thou 
mayst learn from the bush the subtlety of unity.” 


Here one seems to recognize the voice of an ancestor of an antipo- 
dal singer who wears no such curiously pearl-embroidered Persian sing- 
ing-robes, but only a modern Western suit of gray, picturesque for all its 
modernness, and who sings in unequivocal fashion a like perception of 
the unity of soul and body ; nay, of the dependence of the finest reaches 
of the soul upon the sense. “ Was sombody asking to see the soul ?. . . 
Behold, the body includes and is the meaning, the main concern, and 
includes and is the soul.” 

The drift of Hafiz’ thought, of course, falls short of the larger sense 
irradiating every avenue of thought and life in which Whitman inter- 
prets the unity of body and soul; but it is a little surprising when one 
thinks about it, to see how his treatment of love and friendship ap- 
proaches Whitman’s in respect to this particular idea of unity. In love, 
said Hafiz, “ the cloister and the wine-shop are not far apart ; for where- 
soever love dwelleth a glory radiates from the face of the beloved.” 
In his cry for friendship in the thirty-first ghazel, which the forty-eighth 
only repeats, he seeks the same glory. “I do not see friendship any 
more. When did friendship come to an end? . . . Thousands of roses 
blossom, but the song of not a single bird is heard. . . . It is years since 
a royal ruby came from the mine of humanity. What has become of the 
heat of the sun, and of the travail of the cloud and rain?” Not in 
every one “who brightens the face” did he see that conquest of hearts 
in which his song found its crown; nor the knowledge of Alexandria in 
every one who, reads books. Let Hafiz himself clarify with his own 
expression of the aim of his desires the disputes of commentators who 
limit him to the rdle of either the gross man or the devotee, when he says 
that “only the highest heaven is the bower of our bird,” and its pleas- 
aunce “in the rose-garden of Paradise.” “O Hafiz, thou troubled one,” 
thou utteredst “a word about unity,” and wrote “unity with thy reed on 


the page of man and angel.” 
F. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF POE.* 


Amonc the beautiful books which have come from the press of Stone 
and Kimball, none will appeal more to the American litterateur than 
the fine edition of Poe’s works at present being issued by them. The 
Editors, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman and Mr. George Edward 
Woodberry, have spared no pains in making this edition an entirely 
worthy presentation of Poe’s genius. The text has been carefully col- 
lated with all previous existing editions, and the latest revisions and 
corrections of the poet—found in the marginal notes of the poet’s 
own copies of the published volumes — have been embodied in it. The 
Editors have also indulged in the quite legitimate editorial privilege of 
correcting punctuation, faulty foreign expressions and allusions; so 
that to all future readers Poe will appear a proper scholar as well as 
a captivating inventor of strange fancies. The result of all this pains- 
taking is a text for the first time fully perfected, which must be the 
final and authoritative one for all future editions. 

Mr. Woodberry contributes the Memoir, necessarily, though not un- 
necessarily painful, as any glimpses into this poet’s unbalanced career 
must be. The picture of his devotion to his young wife, and the fre- 
quent witness of his friends to his courteous and gentlemanly ways 
when in his right mind, are bright spots in a sky otherwise sufficiently 
overcast. 

: Mr. Stedman’s critical work in the ‘Introduction to the Tales’ is 
discriminating. Though not exactly brimming over with the fire of 
enthusiasm, it shows an evident intent to do full justice to those spell- 
working qualities which belong to Poe’s quasi-realistic romanticism. 
The printer, the bookbinder, and the artist have co-operated with the 
Editors in the adornment of this veritable Pandora of an edition upon 
which these gods of the publishers’ Olympos have bestowed all good 
gifts in the way of clear types, a handsome green and gold cover, and 
various portraits of Poe, together with dainty illustrations of the text. 


The edition will be completed in ten volumes, of which five are now out. 
C. 





* The Works of Edgar Allan Poe: Newly Collected and Edited, with 
a Memoir, Critical Introductions, and Notes, by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and George Edward Woodberry. The Illustrations by Albert 
Edward Sterner. In ten volumes. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. 1894. 
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SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
LONGFELLOW’S ‘ HIAWATHA.’ 


In beginning last January this series of American historical poems, 
we proposed to inquire what the poets had to say concerning the main 
stages of development in the story of our land and people. Having con- 
sidered several important poems illustrating the epoch of American Dis- 
coveries, we turn now to a poem which not only treats of the life of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country, and gives a representative idea of 
the poetry and religion, as well as the customs, of the race our ancestors 
came into close contact with, but which also gives, in one of its closing 
cantos, ‘The White Man’s Foot,’ a significant picture of the coming of 
the first settlers. 

The prologue strikes the keynote of primitive legend and outdoor 
life to which the design of the poem is tuned, and its last words die away 
sadly with a reference to a half-effaced inscription on a gravestone, 
implying that effacement of the Indian by the European which the poem 
itself gently indicates at its close. 

After this graceful prologue two cantos follow, which are also intro- 
ductory in character. The material used in them is rooted in the reli- 
gious mythology and cosmology peculiar to the Indian mind. ‘The 
Peace P.pe,’ Canto I., is unconnected with the narrative of the hero which 
makes up the bulk of the poem, and is used apparently only to give the 
opening of his story a suitable atmosphere. It is based on an account 
of the Red Pipe tradition given in Catlin’s ‘Letters and Notes on Man- 
ners, Customs, and Condition of the North American Indians,’ vol. ii. 
p. 160:— 


The Great Spirit at an ancient period here [at the Red Pipe Stone 
Quarry] called the Indian Nations together, and, standing on the pre- 
cipice of the red pipe-stone rock, broke from its wall a piece, and made 
a huge pipe by turning it in his hand, which he smoked over them, and to 
the north, the south, the east, and the west, and told them that this stone 
was red, — that it was their flesh, — that they must use it for their pipes 
of peace, — that it belonged to them all, and that the war-club and scalp- 
ing-knife must not be raised on its ground. At the last whiff of his pipe 
his head went into a great cloud, and the whole surface of the rock 
for several miles was melted and glazed ; two great ovens were opened 
beneath, and two women (guardian spirits of the place) entered them in 
a blaze of fire ; and they are heard there yet (Tso-mec-cos-tee and Tso- 
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me-cos-te-won-dee) answering to the invocations of the high-priests or 
medicine-men, who consult them when they are visitors to this sacred 
place. 


Canto II., ‘The Four Winds,’ is linked with the rest of the poem 
more closely because it introduces the father of the hero, Mudjekeewis, 
or the West Wind. An important traditional exploit of his, for which 
Longfellow found the material in an incident told in the course of the 
grisly tale of ‘ lamo or The Undying Head ’ (given in Schoolcraft’s ‘ Algic 
Researches,’ vol. i. p. 96), is woven in with two other traditions of his 
brothers, the North Wind and the South, the first of which may be found 
in Schoolcraft’s ‘Aboriginal Archives,’ the second in the ‘ Algic Re- 
searches,’ vol. ii. p. 214. Both of these legends are faithfully followed, 
owing nothing but their pleasing versification to the poet. 

Longfellow has chosen very fittingly for the hero of his poem the 
culture-hero, half divine, half human, of the North American Indians, 
called Manabozho by the Algonquins, and either Tarenyawago or 
Hiawatha by the Iroquois. ‘The accounts given by these two Indian nations 
of the birth and exploits of this hero differ considerably. Longfellow, 
in developing the character of his Hiawatha, will be found to have drawn 
upon both sources. He has also added to his hero’s exploits those told of 
others, and has developed slight hints into lifelike and attractive pictures. 
The Iroquois account, found in vol. iii. p. 314, of the ‘ Aboriginal 
Archives’ by Schoolcraft, is as follows: — 


Tarenyawago taught the six nations arts and knowledge. He hada 
canoe which would move without paddles. It was only necessary to will 
it to compel it to go, with this he ascended the streams and lakes. 
He taught the people to raise corn and beans, removed obstructions 
from their water courses, and made their fishing grounds clear. He 
helped them to get mastery over the great monsters that overran the 
country. His wisdom was as great as his power. He gave wise instruc- 
tions for observing the laws and maxims of the Great Spirit. Having 
done these things, he laid aside the high powers of his public mission 
and resolved to set an example of how people should live. He selected 
a beautiful spot on the shores of the lesser Southern lakes, erected a 
lodge, planted his field of corn, kept by him his magic canoe, and 
selected a wife. In relinquishing his former position as a subordinate 
power to the Great Spirit, he also dropped his name and according to 
his present situation took that of Hiawatha, meaning a person of very 
great wisdom. . .. When he had accomplished his mission to the 
Iroquois, he addressed them a speech full of wisdom and announced 
his withdrawal to the skies. He entered his mystical canoe. Sweet 

66 
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music was heard in the air at the same moment and as its cadences 
floated in the ears of the wondering multitude, the canoe rose in the air 
higher and higher till it vanished from sight and disappeared in the 
celestial regions. 

He places the scene of the poem on Lake Superior, in the land of the 
Odjibwas, a tribe belonging to the Algonquins, and follows closely in the 
third canto the story of Manabozho’s birth and the events of his child- 
hood as told by them. The account will be found, vol. i. p. 135, ‘ Algic 
Researches,’ and is substantially as follows : — 


His grandmother was daughter of the moon. Having been married 
but a short time, her rival attracted her to a grape-vine swing on the 
banks of a lake, and by one bold exertion pitched her into the centre 
from which she fell through to the earth. Having a daughter, the fruit 
of her lunar marriage, she was very careful in instructing her from early 
infancy to beware of the West Wind. But one day, neglecting pre- 
cautions, she was encircled by the West Wind, who scattered her robes 
upon his wings and annihilated her. In her place was found a little 
infant, that soon developed, under the careful and tender nursing of his 
grandmother (Nokomis, meaning “my grandmother ”), the striking linea- 
ments of the infant Manabozho. 

Into the scant account of his boyhood, — wherein he is represented as 
living with his grandmother on the edge of a wide prairie, and seeing 
there birds and animals of every kind, learning every sound they uttered 
until he could converse with them so well that he called them his 
brothers, and observing also all natural phenomena, — the poet has woven 
many strange Indian myths and sayings, as, for example, “The naked 
bear will get thee.” 

Heckewelder, in a letter published in ‘The Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society,’ vol. iv. p. 260, speaks of this tradition 
as prevalent among the Mohicans and Delawares. 

Among all animals that had formerly been in this country, this was the 
most ferocious ; that it was much larger than the largest of the common 
bears, and remarkably long-bodied ; all over (except a spot of hair on its 
back of a white color) naked. The history of this animal used to be a 
subject of conversation among the Indians, especially when in the woods 
a hunting. I have also heard them say to their children when crying: 
“ Hush! the naked bear will hear you, be upon you, and devour you.” 


Other examples are the legends Nokomis tells Hiawatha, — that the 
Milky Way is the pathway of ghosts; that the rainbow is the heaven of 
flowers ; that the flecks and shadows on the moon are a warrior’s grand- 
mother, and that the Northern Lights are the death-dance of the spirits. 
The incident of Hiawatha’s fear at the owls is found in the story of 
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Manabozho (‘Algic Researches,’ vol. i. p. 138). The incident of Iagoo 
making his first bow and the subsequent shooting of the deer is added to 
the story. 

Longfellow explains in his notes (see Riverside Ed., Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) that Hiawatha’s fire-fly song is founded upon a little chant sung 
by Odjibwa children on hot summer evenings, when they assemble to 
amuse themselves before their parents’ lodges. (See ‘Oneota.’) A 
literal translation of the Indian is as follows : — 


“Flitting white-fire-insect, 
Waving white-fire bug, 
Give me light before I go to bed, 
Give me light before I go to sleep. 
Come, little dancing white-fire bug, 
Come, little flitting white-fire beast, 
Light me with your bright white- 
flame-instrument, — your little candle.” 


By means of these additional touches of legend and the poetical de- 
velopment of the few facts of his boyhood given, the poet has created a 
lovely picture of a mysterious childhood. 

The story of Hiawatha’s combat with his father, told in Canto IV., is 
taken from the account in ‘ Algic Researches.’ It represents Manabozho 
sitting dejected and silent, thinking how singular it was that he had never 
heard a word about his father or mother, and finally asking his grand- 
mother about them. 


Knowing that he was of a wicked and revengeful disposition, she 
dreaded telling him the story of his parentage, but he insisted on her 
compliance . . . and seemed to be rejoiced to hear that his father was 
living, for he had already thought in his heart to try and kill him. He 
told his grandmother he should set out in the morning. . . . She said 
it was a long way . . . but that had no effect to stop him, for he had 
now attained to manhood . . . and had a giant’s strength and power 
. . . and every step he took covered a large surface. . . . The meeting 
took place on a high mountain in the West. His father was happy to 
see him and they spent some days in talking. One evening he asked 
“Ts there not something you dread here?” His father said, “Yes, there 
is a black stone . . . the only thing earthly I am afraid of.” He said 
this as a secret, and in return asked his son the same question... . 
Manabozho affected great dread. “ /e-ee, it is—it is—I cannot name 
it; I am seized with dread . . . It is the root of the apukwa,” [bulrush ] 
and he cried out “ Kago/ Kago/” when his father said he would get it, 
really wishing to urge him to do so that he might draw him into combat. 
. . . He asked his father if he had been the cause of his mother’s death. 
The answer was “ Yes!” He then took up the rock and struck him. 
Blow led to blow, and here commenced an obstinate and furious combat 
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which continued several days. Fragments of the rock can be seen in 
various places to this time. Manabozho drove him across rivers, moun- 
tains and lakes and came at last to the brink of this world. “Hold!” 
cried he, ‘‘my son, you know my power, and that it is impossible to kill 
me. ... You can do a great deal of good to the people of this earth, 
which is infested with large serpents, beasts, and giants. . . . When you 
have finished your work, I will have a place provided for you. You will 
then sit with your brother Kabibboonocca in the north.” 

The revengefulness and trickiness characteristic of Manabozho in this 
story Longfellow has turned into a righteous indignation at his father’s 
falseness, and a quiet reserve-force which carries sympathy to the young 
hero. Notice how effective is the repetition of “ And his heart was hot 
within him,” etc. The hated Mudjekeewis, too, gains pathos and dignity 
by the touch that describes the toss and nod of his hoary head. 

Manabozho is represented (see ‘ Algic Researches,’ vol. i. p. 149) as 
fasting before going to war with Pearl Feather ; but Longfellow, instead of 
using this incident, describes Hiawatha’s fast in Canto V. as the custom- 
ary one observed by young Indians on reaching manhood, and incor- 
porates in the account the Odjibwa story of the poor young man, who 
having arrived at the age proper for fasting, his mother built him a little 
fasting-lodge in a retired spot where he would not be disturbed (see 
‘ Aboriginal Archives,’ vol. ii. p. 230). 

He amused himself for a few mornings by rambling about in the 
vicinity looking at the shrubs and wild flowers, and brought great bunches 
of them along in his hands, which led him often to think on the goodness 
of the Great Spirit in providing all kinds of fruits and herbs for the use of 
man. This idea quite took possession of his mind, and he earnestly 
prayed that he might dream of something to benefit his people, for he 
had often seen them suffering for food. 

The remainder of the story is almost exactly paraphrased by Long- 
fellow, except that upon the fourth morning his father brought him food, 
and the son asked him to set it by for a particular reason until the sun 
went down, when he had his final trial with the visitor. He did not tell 
his father what had happened, but took him to the spot where the lodge 
had stood when the corn was ripe and surprised him. “It is the friend 
of my dreams and visions,” said the youth. “It is Mondamin, it is the 
spirit’s grain,” said the father. 

The description of Hiawatha’s friends in the sixth canto is partly 
imaginary and partly founded on legend. Chibiabos, according to one 
account which we give in connection with ‘ Hiawatha’s Lamentation,’ 
was the brother of Hiawatha and greatly beloved by him. Longfellow 
simply makes him a friend, and attributes to him the character of a poet. 
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He also makes the fearfully strong man Kwasind a friend of Hiawatha’s, 
and bases his character upon the legend as told in the ‘Algic 
Researches,’ vol. ii. p. 160 : — 

Kwasind was a listless, idle boy. He would not play when other 
boys played, and his parents could never get him to do any kind of labor. 
He was always making excuses. His parents noticed, however, that he 
fasted for days together, but they could not learn what spirit he suppli- 
cated. “You neither hunt nor fish,” said his mother. “I set my nets 
the coldest days of winter without your assistance while you sit by the 
lodge fire. Go, wring out that net.” With an easy twist of his hands 
he wrung it short off with as much ease as if every twine had been a 
thin brittle fibre. 


The incidents of the rock he hurled, the logs he lifted, the beaver he 
secured, all occur just as Longfellow uses them ; he has only worded them 
more attractively and given them a human touch. 

In the account of Manabozho in the ‘ Algic Researches’ there are 
but two slight references to his canoe, — one where he says to his grand- 
mother, “ Noko, get cedar bark and make me a line, whilst I make a 
canoe” (p. 144); and later, where it is said that he only had to will or 
speak and the canoe went (p. 151). The Iroquois account already given 
also speaks of the magic quality of his canoe. With only these hints to 
go on, it will be seen that the story of the building of the canoe described 
in Canto VII. is entirely the work of the poet’s fancy, except in so far as 
he has been careful to describe a real Indian canoe. Then upon the 
general statement (see Iroquois account) that Hiawatha cleared the 
rivers, he builds up the pretty incident of Hiawatha’s sailing with his 
friend Kwasind down the river Taquamenaw, and clearing it of all dead 
trees and sand-bars. 

His fishing with the fishing-rod of cedar, Canto VIII., for the stur- 
geon is described at considerable length in the Algonquin legend of 
Manabozho (see ‘ Algic Researches,’ i. 144), and Longfellow has here 
followed the incidents very closely, making additions only which add to 
the poetic effect. Following the line of tasks his father had assigned him 
to rid the land of serpents, beasts, and giants, Hiawatha, having caught 
the king of fishes, next attempts to kill the giant, Pearl Feather, and the 
serpents that defended him. Longfellow finds the material for Canto 
IX., relating this, in the ‘ Algic Researches’ substantially as follows : 


After this, he commenced making preparations for a war excursion 
against the Pearl Feather, the Manito who lived on the opposite side of 
the great lake, who had killed his grandfather. The abode of this spirit 
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was defended, first by fiery serpents, who hissed fire so that no one 
could pass them ; and in the second place by a mass of gummy matter 
lying on the water, so soft and adhesive that whoever attempted to pass 
was sure to stick there. . . He travelled rapidly night and day, for he had 
only to will or speak and the canoe went. At length he arrived in sight 
of the fiery serpents. . . He commenced talking as a friend to them ; 
but they answered, “We know you, Manabozho, you cannot pass.” . . 
He then pushed his canoe as near as possible. All at once he cried out 
with a loud and terrified voice, “What is that behind you?” The ser- 
pents instantly turned their heads, when at a single word, he passed 
them. “Well,” said he placidly, after he had got by, “how do you like 
my exploit?” He then took up his bow and arrows, and with deliberate 


aim shot them. . . Then he came to a soft gummy part of the lake 
called Pigiu-wagumee or Pitchwater. He took the oil and rubbed it on 
his canoe, and then pushed into it... He debarked in safety, and 


could see the lodge of the Shining Manito situated on a hill. He com- 
menced putting his arrows in order, and at dawn began yelling and 
shouting with triple voices, “Surround him! Run up!” making it appear 
he had many followers. Crying, “ It was you that killed my grandfather,” 
he shot his arrows, but with no effect for his antagonist was clothed 
with pure wampum. The combat continued all day. He was now 
reduced to three arrows. At that moment a large woodpecker (the 
ma-ma) flew past and lit on a tree. ‘‘Manabozho,” he cried, “ your 
adversary has a vulnerable point ; shoot at the lock of hair on the crown 
of his head.” He shot his first arrow so as only to draw blood. ‘The 
Manito made one or two unsteady steps, but recovered himself. A 
second arrow brought him to his knees. But he again recovered. In so 
doing, he exposed his head and gave his adversary a chance to fire his 
arrow which penetrated deep and brought him a lifeless corpse to the 
ground. Manabozho uttered his saw-saw-guan, took his scalp as a 
trophy, and taking the Manito’s blood rubbed it on the woodpecker’s 
head, the feathers of which are red to this day. He returned home 
singing songs of triumph and beating his drum. When his grandmother 
heard him she came to the shore and welcomed him with songs and 
dancing, and he displayed his trophies. ; 

It is interesting to see how our poet in working over this material has 
left out or passed lightly over the trickiness of Manabozho, perhaps most 
relished by the Indian mind. He has even forborne to make him scalp 
the Manito, and, instead, makes him carry off only the coat of wampum. 
The pitchy water is an element of the story he has made much of, and to 
contrast merely the crude original description of this with the dreary 
slime the poet describes so effectively, is to have an object-lesson in the 
poetic touch. 

In the original, a series of travels, exploits, and tricky, sometimes 
cruel adventures with bird and beast followed, which Longfellow omits. 
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They would have made his Hiawatha much more whimsical and savage, 
and less dignified. From the chief one of these exploits, however, against 
the Prince of Snakes and his serpent tribe, which Longfellow left out, — 
probably because it would have added little to the similar snake victory 
just related, — he has borrowed their taunts of him as a Shau-go-dai-a 
(coward) to put in the mouth of Pearl Feather ; and from quite another 
story of ‘ Mishosha, or the Magician of the Lakes’ told by Schoolcraft 
in his second volume, p. 91, he has borrowed the charm he makes 
Hiawatha pronounce to make his canoe go, — Chemaun. 

(The subject-matter of the remaining cantos, together with observa- 
tions on the art of the poem and questions for debate, will be given in 
the November issue.) fF. 4. C. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A PECULIARITY OF SHAKESPEARE’S PHRASING. 


A PECULIARITY of Shakespeare’s phrasing which I have noticed 
may not have attracted the attention of the readers of PoET-LorRE. 
It is his frequent and very effective use of the double adjective, 
or rather of two adjectives, usually connected by “and,” — one of 
them marking a concrete quality and the other an abstract quality, 
but so related that they reinforce each other. A few instances 
of this use are: ‘“‘ The lofty and shrill-sounding throat,” “A nip- 
ping and an eager air,” ‘“‘ The thin and wholesome blood,” “ Wild 
and whirling words,” “ Ancient and fish-like smell,” “ This dread 
and black complexion,” “A slippery and subtle knave,” “A 
malignant and a turbaned Turk,” “The deep and dreadful organ- 
pipe,” “ Full and holy rite.” 

The list might be vastly increased, but is long enough for 
illustration. 

I well remember the impression made on me by the compound, 
“A malignant and a turbaned Turk,” when I was too young to 
know what “ malignant” meant, and could form but a vague con- 
ception of a turban, and my profound conviction that such a 
person was very properly killed for the tremendous offence of 
“traducing the State.” Of course it is not contended that 
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Shakespeare always compounds his adjectives in that way. We 
remember that magnificent double adjective, ‘The rude, imperi- 
ous surge,” where the “and” is omitted, and his beautiful hyphen- 
ated compounds, “The strong-based promontory,” ‘The cloud- 
capped towers,” “ Sour-eyed disdain,” “ Still-closing waters,” and 
numberless others, all conveying a peculiar appositeness of quali- 
fication. The proposition is, that Shakespeare couples an abstract 
and a concrete adjective with admirable effect, both of sound and 
suggestion, far oftener than any of his contemporaries. Milton 
usually hyphenates his double adjectives in regular Homeric 
fashion, the first one sometimes becoming an adverb, as: “The 
rosy-fingered morn,” ‘‘The amber-dropping hair,” “ Tinsel- 
slippered feet,” “ Love-darting eyes,” “ The rushy-fringed banks,” 
“The coral-paven bed,” ‘‘ Vermeil-tinctured lips,” and the like. 
These are plainly echoes from the classics, but all of them, and 
his very beautiful triple compound, “ The glassy, cool, translucent 
wave,” seem to miss the amplitude of characterization that is 
given by Shakespeare’s way of welding a physical and a moral 
attribute together. Milton uses two adjectives sometimes, as: 
“An old and haughty nation,” “The forlorn and wandering pas- 
senger,” “ Fond, intemperate thirst,” “The light, fantastic toe,” 
“Dim, religious light.” Milton’s way is to describe the object 
twice from the same point of view, whereas Shakespeare gives 
us glimpses from the surface and from above. “ Forlorn and 
wandering passenger,” sounds like Shakespeare; and nothing could 
be better than “ dim, religious, light,’ where the concrete quality, 
“dim” strengthens powerfully the spiritual attribute, “ religious ; ” 
but in the other cases, the two adjectives seem to be simply added 
together, and not to mean, as Shakespeare’s couples sometimes do, 
a great deal more than their sum. As far as I have noticed, no 
other of the poets of the period builds the double-adjective phrase 
in the Shakespearian manner. This is the more surprising, be- 
cause the compound fits readily into the iambic line, and is in 
itself picturesque and sonorous in an Elizabethan fashion which 
must have appealed to a public fond of striking verbal effects, and 
as a mannerism it is easily copied. Charles F. Fohnson. 
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NATURE IN THE ELIZABETHAN POETS. 





= MONG all the sources of inspiration open to the poet, 
# none has been used more freely, more richly, by the 
poets of England than the love of external nature. We 
must, indeed, except a comparatively brief period at the 
close of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
when poetry was largely subject to foreign influences, and when 
the literary genius of the nation found its proper expression in 
prose; though even here we can trace an occasional touch of 
simple nature, like a violet which has made its way into an Italian 
garden. But in the great, spontaneous periods of English poetry 
the foremost writers have always lived close to nature; have caught 
the breath of her mighty spirit, now from one side, now from 
another ; have interpreted humanity by her aid, or seen in her the 
struggling passions and the fierce desires of men. 

This is sometimes considered more peculiarly characteristic of 
the nineteenth-century poets than of those of an earlier time. It 
is true that description occupies a more conspicuous place with 
Wordsworth and Shelley than with Shakespeare and Milton, and 
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there is a fundamental difference between the treatment of nature 
in our own and in earlier periods, to which I shall refer later. 
At the same time, though nature is of secondary importance in 
the older poets, their hold on her is, in its way, just as sincere 
and strong and loving as that of their successors, and should 
never be overlooked. The splendor of the Elizabethan imagina- 
tion shows itself in nothing more than in this; and the touches 
of supreme beauty in color, in sound, in motion, which abound 
in the works of even third-rate men, go farther than anything 
else in impressing on us the fundamental conclusion: that while 
Elizabethan work as a whole is lacking in order, in constructive 
instinct, no other literature can approach it for charm and richness 
of detail. 

There are various ways of rendering and describing nature; 
there is a simple way, and there is a gorgeous and splendid way. 
The merit of the simple way, apart from accuracy, which is, of 
course, fundamental, consists in giving a great amount of sug- 
gestion and association in few and unpretentious words. This is 
substantially what Matthew Arnold means when he speaks of the 
Greek way of rendering nature, though his distinction between 
that and the Keltic is difficult to follow. The quality of descrip- 
tion I am now speaking of is exquisitely illustrated in Collins :— 


“Hut 
That from the mountain’s side, 
Views wilds, and swelling floods, 


And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires ; 
And hears their simple bell.” 


It is evident that this manner will not be the one most favored 
by the Elizabethans. They prefer rich and glowing color laid on 
somewhat thickly. Yet in the great body of their work it is easy 
enough to find admirable examples of the simple style. Spenser 
alone would supply us with an abundance of examples of description 
in that style, not, indeed, for the most part, of the highest order, 
not such as we find in Dante, but clear and just and delicate as a 
silver bell. Take, for instance, the abode of Archimage in the 
first canto of ‘The Faery Queene’ :— 
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“A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest’s side, 
Far from resort of people that did pass 
In travel to and fro: a little wide 
There was an holy chapel edified, 
Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 
His holy things each morn and eventide : 
Thereby a crystal stream did gently play, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth alway.” — 
or, still better, this bit from the seventh canto of Book I. :— 


“ Like to an almond tree ymounted high, 
On top of green Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave bedeckéd daintily ;” 
The second line has, besides its clearness, an intensity unusual in 
Spenser. 

In Shakespeare we shall not find this clear and quiet note by 
any means so predominant asin Spenser. He preferred, if possible, 
to crowd his descriptive passages with richness of color and depth 
of thought. Yet he had at his command the supremely simple, as 
he had everything else, whether in depicting human feeling, as in 
Arthur’s, — 

“So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long,” — 
or in rendering nature, as in Banquo’s, — 
“This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 
Smells wooingly here. . 
Where they most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
The air is delicate.” 

We shall find many natural touches in this simple manner all 
through the lyrical poetry of the Elizabethans; touches which 
make no pretension to elaborate or subtle painting, yet evoke in- 
stantaneously the tone of feeling suited to the poem. This is 
very noticeable in the charming collections of Elizabethan songs 
edited by Mr. A. H. Bullen. Here is a little lyric of two lines 
only, exquisitely graceful and delicate: — 


,“* The lark, linnet, and nightingale to sing some say are best; 
But merrily sings little Robin, pretty Robin with the red breast ” — 
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and another where rhythm and thought together flow with a quick 
and passionate sweetness : — 


“ Morning star doth now appear, 
Wind is hushed and sky is clear ; 
Come, come away, come, come away ! 
Canst thou love and burn out day?” 


One other poet there is in whom the simple style of description 
is the prevailing one, — George Wither. Wither’s work is very 
voluminous and very unequal; but his best poems have a clear- 
ness, rapidity, and ease which seem to point forward to a later 
period, while they have lost none of the Elizabethan passion and 
grace. Wither’s satires deserve to be better known and to be 
studied in connection with the work of Dryden, but it is in his 
‘Mistress of Philarete’ and ‘Shepherds Hunting’ that we find 
chiefly his exquisite feeling for natural objects and associations. 
In the former poem we read of the calm pool, — 


“ On which, oft pluming, sat unfrighted then 
The gaggling wild-goose and the snow-white swan, 
With all those flocks of fowl which to this day 
Upon those quiet waters breed and play.” 


And in ‘ The Shepherds Hunting’ we have the charming passage 
in which Wither insists upon the power of the muse to touch and 
color simple things with the magic of beauty : — 


“In my former days of bliss 
Her divine skill taught me this, 
That from everything I saw 
I could some invention draw, 
And raise pleasure to her height 
Through the meanest object’s sight ; 
By the murmur of a spring, 
Or the least bough’s rustling ; 
By a daisy whose leaves spread 
Shut when Titan goes to bed; 
Or a shady bush or tree ; 
She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man.” 


It would be easy to trace this unadorned and quiet style 
through the other dramatists and poets. We should find it more 
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or less in all, from the abused Greene, with his “ Sovereign of 
beauty like the spray she grows,” to Milton and Marvell, in whom 
the great age draws to an end: — 


“ Sometimes with secure delight 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid, 
Dancing in the chequered shade.” 


I have quoted more than enough to show that the fresh and 
true feeling of these great poets gave them command even of this 
purer manner which was less congenial to them. ‘ 

Unquestionably, however, they were most at home when creat- 
ing an imaginary world where they could heap up all sorts of 
details, each generally accurate in itself, but resulting in a combi- 
nation such as the eye of man never beheld. The only difficulty 
with illustrations here is to select them; for they abound on 
every hand. Gorgeous and elaborate pictures are, of course, 
plentiful in ‘The Faery Queene,’ the best known of them being 
the ‘ Bower of Bliss’ : — 


“ Eftsoones they heard a most melodious sound, 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear, 
Such as at once might not on living ground 
Save in that Paradise be heard elsewhere : 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear, 
To read what manner music that mote be: 
For all that pleasing is to living ear 
Was there consorted in one harmony, 
Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree.” 


A fanciful and fairy world like this was naturally to be expected 
with a subject and a genius like Spenser’s. Anything so elaborate 
would hardly be consistent with dramatic treatment. Yet we find 
constantly in Shakespeare shorter passages where the purple glow 
of imagination is spread over external nature. I need quote but 
the lovely speech of Perdita : — 
“O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lettst fall 
From Dis’s wagon! daffodils, 


That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
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But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.” 


Lovely touches of the same kind may be found scattered through 
the whole Elizabethan drama from Greene to D’Avenant, redeem- 
ing even what is most tedious or most foul. We have the quick 
and fiery splendor of Marlowe :— 


“QO, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


We have the honeyed richness of Dekker : — 


“ He hung the marble bosom of our court 
As thick with glistering spangles of pure gold 
As e’er the spring hath stuck the earth with flowers.” 


We have the tender grace of Heywood : — 


“Come let us with fresh roses strew her couch, 
With pansies and the buds of eglantine. 
Her pillow is the purple violet bank 
About whose verges the blanched lilies grow, 
Whose bodies twined about with woodbine leaves 
Make a confused sweetness,” 


none the less beautiful for its possible indebtedness to Titania’s 
resting-place. We have the flowing and impetuous eloquence of 


Fletcher : — 

‘A wild overflow, that swoops before him 
A golden stack, and with it shakes down bridges, 
Cracks the strong heart of pines, whose cable-roots 
Held out a thousand storms, a thousand thunders, 
And, so made mightier, takes whole villages 
Upon his back, and in that heat of pride 
Charges strong towns, towers, castles, palaces, 
And lays them desolate.” 


Outside of the drama, just as we found in Wither a poet who ex- 
celled in the simple manner, so we have a group of poets, who, 
even among the Elizabethans, are pre-eminent for their love of 
gorgeous color and set pieces of elaborate description. These 
poets, the two Fletchers and William Browne, are generally looked 
upon as mere imitators of Spenser; but their imitation consists 
much more in their use of allegory and personification than in 
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details of style. They could, indeed, write simply and transpa- 
rently as Spenser did, — at least the Fletchers could, as in the 
passionate line of Phineas, “ Ah, singing let me live and singing 
die ;” but in general they preferred a more rich and florid man- 
ner. In the use of this they were, however, comparatively free 
from conceits; and that they attained an excellence much above 
what they are generally credited with, the following extracts, I 
think, sufficiently show. The first is from Canto X. of Phineas 
Fletcher’s ‘ Purple Island’: — 
“ And here and there sweet primrose scattered, 
Spangling the blue, fit constellations make : 
Some broadly flaming their fair colors spread : 
Some other winked as yet but half awake: 
Fit were they placed and set in order due; 


Nature seemed work by art, so lively true 
A little Heaven on earth in narrow space she drew.” 


And this is from Canto IV. of ‘Christ’s Victory and Triumph,’ by 
Giles Fletcher, the younger, but the more gifted of the two 
brothers : — 
“ The engladdened spring, forgetful now to weep, 
Began to emblazon from her leavy bed: 
The waking swallow broke her half year’s sleep, 
And every bush lay deeply purpured 
With violets, the woods late wintry head 
Vide flaming primroses set all on fire, 


And his bald trees their green heads did attire, 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds conspire.” 


“Bald trees” shows how dangerously near we always are to the 
extravagant in these unequal writers; but the line I have itali- 
cised is as fine an example of what I am now illustrating as could 
be found. 

It is evident that description of this kind depends very little 
upon a close and careful observation of nature, — upon observation 
in the naturalist’s sense. Nor is this the strong point of the 
Elizabethan poets. To find such observation in perfection from a 
literary point of view, we must come down two centuries later, — 
we must turn to Cowper, with his redbreast that 
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“ warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes and more than half-suppressed. 

Pleased with his solitude and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests, e shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below,” — 
we must read our Keats, our Wordsworth or our Shelley. The 
Elizabethan poets had not that patient study of nature, that 
tender watchfulness, which is so peculiarly characteristic of our 
own century. At the same time, they did live out-of-doors ; if 
they are less observant of nature, it is simply because they are 
more observant of man, too much absorbed in the intricate play 
of human passions and interests to cast more than a hasty glance 
upon the stage on which that drama is performed. When they set 
themselves to describe carefully, they could do it with absolute 
accuracy ; as, for instance, in the passage quoted above from ‘ Mac- 
beth’ about the “ temple-haunting martlet,” or the exquisite bit in 
‘Cymbeline’ : — 

“On her left breast 

A mole cinq-spotted, like the crimson drops 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 
We find, too, in almost all the poets, a wonderful command of the 
common names of things, when they care to use them; as when 
Lear is described, as 


“Crowned with rank fumitory and furrow-weeds, 
With burdocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel and all the idle weeds that grow 

’ In our sustaining corn.” 


The same thing is seen in the more labored catalogues of trees 
and flowers, which abound in Spenser, Drayton, Browne, and 
others. Here is a portion of one from ‘Brittania’s Pastorals’ :— 


“The heavy-headed plane tree by whose shade 
The grass is thickest, men are fresher made. 
The oak that best endures the thunder shocks: 
The everlasting ebene, cedar, box. 
The olive that in wainscot never cleaves : 
The amorous vine which in the elm still weaves. 
The lotus, juniper, where worms ne’er enter, 
The pine with whom men through the ocean venture,” etc. 
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As yet, however, I have not touched upon what is most de- 
lightful in the poetical use of nature, and what is especially 
prominent in the Elizabethans: the intimate blending of nature 
and humanity, the illustration of one by the other, the evok- 
ing of feelings and associations which the common eye can never 
call up for itself, and which wholly transform and transfigure 
the external world. The richness and splendor of Elizabethan 
imagination, the intensity of Elizabethan feeling, have here full 
scope to display themselves ; and there is hardly a page even of 
poets whose works as a whole are unreadable for dulness, where 
we shall not find some charming figure or some slight, but delicious 
metaphor drawn from outdoor life. The first form of this which 
strikes one is, of course, the elaborate simile, and this figure we 
are more likely to find fully developed in the longer narrative 
poems than in the quicker and more conversational dramatic 
writing. One can hardly open Spenser without coming on a com- 
parison filling two or three stanzas, often imitated from Homer or 
Vergil, but often original and always marked with the peculiar 
delicacy and grace of the Spenserian manner. At the other end 
of our period also, in Milton, we find the same large and flowing 
figures, generally going back to other sources in their origin, but 
always Miltonic —and to say that,is enough. The beauty I refer 
to is rather to be found in touches, in allusions, in the transition 
from metaphor to literal narration, so that the passage from one 
to the other becomes hardly a matter of clear consciousness, and 
the threads are wellnigh inextricable, as in Keats : — 

“ The moving waters at their priestlike task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 
One of the simplest and at the same time most magnificent exam- 
ples of what I mean is the line from Shakespeare’s sonnets, — 


“ For nothing this wide universe I call 
Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all,” 


where the simple word “rose” melts and dissolves the whole 


world of thought into one broad harmony of flame. It is need- 


less to say that the most supreme illustrations of this imaginative 
68 
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grasp of nature, this interpretation of the world within by the 
world without, are to be found in Shakespeare. He can mould and 
bend nature as he pleases, either in a spirit of light and fanciful 
mirth, as in Mercutio’s speech on Queen Mab; or of tender grace, 
as in the dialogue between Lorenzo and Jessica in ‘The Merchant 
of Venice;’ or of subtle pathos, as in the description of Ophelia’s 
death ; or of poignant grief and despair, as in Macbeth’s “ My way 
of life Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.” Who is so justified 
as he in saying, “In nature’s infinite book of secrecy A little I 
can read”? Shakespeare’s sovereignty here, as elsewhere, is so 
well known, however, that I should not have dwelt upon it save for 
fear of seeming to disregard it. What I wish rather to insist on is 
that this same faculty of supreme imaginative insight, of closely 
interweaving nature and human feeling, is one of the chief merits 
of all the Elizabethan poets. We shall find proofs of this every- 
where in bewildering abundance. If we take the dramatists, we 
have, for instance, Beaumont and Fletcher’s Viola: — 


“T’ll sit me down and weep! 
All things have cast me from ’em but the earth: 
The evening comes and every little flower 
Droops now as well as I,” — 


which affords a delightful comparison with the speech of Constance 


referred to above : — 
“ My grief ’s so great 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up.” 


Further on in the same play of Beaumont and Fletcher we have 


also, — 

“ Night and bitter coldness I provoke thee, 

And all the dews that hang upon thy locks, 

Showers, hails, snows, frosts, and two-edged winds that prime 

The maiden blossoms.” 
In ‘Cupid’s Revenge’ we come upon this charming simile: “He 
looks like winter stuck here and there with fresh flowers.” And 
here is a bit of loveliness from ‘ The Captain’ : — 

“Of what age is she ?” 


“ As a rose at fairest, 
Neither a bud nor blown.” 
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In ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen’ the following ample and flowing 
figure shows Fletcher at his best : — 


“ Would I were, 
For all the fortune of my life hereafter, 
Yon little tree, yon blooming apricot! 
How I would spread and fling my wanton arms 
In at her window! I would bring her fruit 
Fit for the gods to feed on; youth and pleasure, 
Still as she tasted, should be doubled on her, 
And if she be not heavenly, I would make her 
So near the gods in nature they should fear her, 
And then I am sure she would love me.” 
Finally, we must not pass by in ‘The Elder Brother’ that line 
which Coleridge called one of the finest in our language, 
Angelina’s somewhat impertinent remark to her father, — 
“ You are old and dim, Sir, 
And the shadow of the earth eclipsed your judgment,” — 
in which the intricate blending of fact and figure is as subtle as in 
anything I have quoted. 
Beaumont and Fletcher have crowded out the other dramatists, 
and I can only snatch a bit in passing, as Middleton’s, — 


“Upon those lips, the sweet, fresh buds of youth, 
The holy dew of prayer lies, like pearl 
Dropt from the opening eyelids of the morn 
Upon a bashful rose,” — 


which, as Mr. Swinburne observes, Milton has stolen for ‘ Lycidas’ 
and not improved. Nor can I pass Marston’s description of the 
hermit’s cell: “ There usherless the air comes in and out,” which 
Lamb held equal to Shakespeare’s, “ The bleak air, thy boisterous 
chamberlain,” or Massinger’s superb — 
“Thave towered 

For victory like a falcon in the clouds, 

Not digged for ’t like a mole.” 

This beauty and richness is not confined to the dramatists. He 
who looks for it will find it broadcast among the poets. Donne is 
full of it. Compare his robin, ‘“ The household bird with the red 
stomacher,” with Browne’s, 


“ The little treble sang the lofty wren ; 
Robin the mean, that best of all loves men.” 
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Wither is full of it: — 


“O, but thy youth’s yet green and young blood hot 
And liberty must needs be sweet to thee, 
But now most sweet, whilst every bushy vale 
And grove and hill rings of the nightingale.” 


Here are a few other passages that I have noted: an exquisite 
epitaph from Carew, — 


“?T was but a bud, yet did contain 
More sweetness than will spring again,” — 


and in a different tone this rushing, fiery bit from Davies, — 
“ But sith our life so fast away doth slide 
As doth a hungry eagle through the air,’”’ — 
this note of passionate sweetness from Drayton, — 
“ But love whilst that thou mayst be loved again, 


Now that thy May has filled thy lap with flowers,” — 


and this of Vaughan, — 
“ With what flowers 
And shoots of glory my soul breaks and buds.” 


I suppose twenty people read the unmentionable play of Ford 
for one that reads the Fletchers, yet from ‘ The Purple Island’ and 
‘ Christ’s Victory and Triumph’ one can gather sweets like these, 


“Thou beauty’s lily set in heavenly earth,” 


addressed to Christ; the shepherd’s life, — 


“ Never his humble house or state torment him; 
Less he could like if less his God had sent him ; 
And when he dies green turfs with grassy tomb content him.” 


“A star comes dancing up the Orient.” 


Lastly I wish to refer to one poet, less known, perhaps, than 
he deserves to be, D’Avenant. The ‘Gondibert’ of Sir William 
D’Avenant is but a fragment, and even for a fragment it is hopelessly 
dull in conception and construction; but D’Avenant has a peculiar 
sweetness and richness of manner, an originality and accuracy in 
his use of figures, which is altogether above the rank usually 
assigned to him, and in just this point of the Aumanizing of nature, 
he is particularly strong. His plays are better known than his 
epic; but he does not get enough credit even for them when they 
contain such things as this : — 
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“ A Sycamore whose melancholy brow, 

Hangs o’er a little discontented brook 

That ever murmurs.” 
From ‘ Gondibert’ I take the following, — ‘‘ Relays of horse long- 
breathed as winter winds,” and “ Pretty flowers of love’s wild 
rhetoric ;” and this:on Fame, which is altogether Shelleyan, 
“ Traceless, and swift, and changing as the wind ;” and these two 
stanzas, the last of which I take to be one of the most original and 
exquisite figures in the English language : — 


“ Gracious and free she breaks upon fhem all 
With morning looks ; and they, when she does rise, 
Devoutly at her dawn in homage fall, 
And droop, like flowers, when evening shuts her eyes.” 


“When o’er him then, whilst parting life she rued, 
Her kisses faster (though unknown before) 
Than blossoms fall on parting spring she strewed, 
Than blossoms sweeter and in number more.” 

That is all, and we have reached the limit of the feeling for 
nature in the great Elizabethans. We have passed through the 
simple, accurate study of nature, through the love of gorgeousness 
and splendor, through the application of human feelings and 
interests to nature, and the interpretation of nature by the aid of 
those. There we stop. The adoration of nature, the obliteration 
of humanity before her, self-forgetfulness and annihilation, are not 
Elizabethan. We shall have to seek further for them among the 
poets of our own century, the Wordsworths, the Shelleys, and the 
Keats. From the latter poet we take at once exquisite examples 
of all we have considered hitherto. For close and careful obser- 
vation we may take his 

“ Dark yew-trees, as we rustle through, 

Will drop their scarlet berry-cups of dew.” 

For simple, yet intense suggestion we have 

“What little town by river or sea-shore, 

Or mountain built with peaceful citadel, 
Is emptied of its folk this pious morn?” 

For gorgeousness and splendor we may take the song — too 
long to quote— in the fourth book of ‘Endymion.’ Lastly, for 
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the blending of humanity and nature we may look where we will. 
This will do as well as any : — 
“ Quiet coves 
His soul has in its autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close; contented so to look 


On mists in idleness, 40 let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook.” 


But when we pass on from this, — 


“‘ Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy,” — 


still more when we come to Wordsworth’s — 


“ Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life,” — 


then, I say, we are in a world which neither Shakespeare nor any 
of his giant fellows ever entered. ‘I love not man the less, but 
nature more,” would have been to them not only incomprehensible, 
but probably atheistic. Whether we have gained, on the whole, 
with all these added sensibilities; whether man cannot maintain 
better his activity, his vitality, when he looks upon himself as the 
crowning glory, the final cause, of the universe than when he 
becomes merely a wheel in the vast machine of nature, — may be 
open to some doubt. But, at any rate, in studying and comparing 
the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, we can never forget this 
great gulf that is placed between them. 

Gamaliel Bradford, Fr. 
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A POET’S POLITICS: 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS IN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS ON 
SOCIALISM. PART II. CONCLUSION. 


a VEN in this democratic age it is quite probable there 
are some among our readers who may not be disposed 
to follow Mr. Morris into these by-paths of socialistic 
study; but it may not be uninteresting to such as are 
carers for none of these things — or who may be sojourners in the 
opposite camp —to note the clear and succinct manner in which 
the author of the ‘Earthly Paradise’ states the case for himself 
and fellow-workers; while at the same time they will not fail to 
notice the calm and judicial spirit in which the poet writes. His 
appeal is to the intellect, — feeling sure that when that is touched, 
the heart will respond likewise. Perhaps the most weighty of these 
epistles is the third, — which contains much that should be read 
and pondered by all students of social questions : — 





KELMscoTT Housg, April ro, 1888. 


DeEAR Sir,—.. . The fact of the antagonism of classes 
underlies all our government, and causes political parties, who are 
continually making exhibitions of themselves, to the disgust of all 
sensible men ; making party questions out of matters of universal 
public convenience, and delaying reforms of the most obvious 
nature long after the whole country has cried out for them. .. . 

Now the contest of classes being abolished all this would fall to 
the ground. The relations of men to each other would become 
personal; wealth would be looked upon as an instrument of life, 
and not as a reason for living, and therefore dominant over men’s 
lives. Whatever laws existed would be much fewer, very simple, 
and easily understood by all; they would mostly concern the pro- 
tection of the person. In dealing with property, its fetish quality 
having disappeared, its wse only would have to be considered, e. g., 
shall we (the public) work this coal mine or shut it up? Is it 
necessary for us to lay down this park in wheat, or can we afford 
to keep it as a place of recreation . . . —and so forth. 
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Of course it is clear that such considerations can only be held 
when all other such things as this are public property. But to 
return to our “ government ” of the future, which would be rather 
an administration of ¢#ings than a government of persons. With- 
out dogmatising on the matter, I will venture to give you my own 
views on the subject. Nations, as political entities, would cease to 
exist ; civilization would mean the federalization of a variety of 
communities great and small, at one end of which would be the 
township and the local guild, in which administration would be 
carried on perhaps in direct assemblies in sore majorum, and at the 
other some central body whose function would be almost entirely the 
guardianship of the principles of society, and would, when neces- 
sary, enforce their practice: ¢. g., it would not allow slavery in any 
form to be practised in any community. But even this shadow of 
centralization would disappear at last when men gained the habit 
of looking reasonably at these matters. It would, in fact, be chiefly 
needed as a safeguard against the heredity of bad habits, and the 
atavism which would give us bad specimens now and again. 
Between these two poles there would be various federations which 
would grow together or dissolve as convenience of place, climate, 
language, &c., dictated, and would dissolve peaceably when occa- 
sion prompted. Of course public intercourse between the mem- 
bers of the federation would have to be carried on by means of 
delegation, but the delegates would not pretend to represent any one 
or anything but the business with which they are delegated ; 
e.g. “We are a shoe-making community chiefly, you cotton- 
spinners; are we making too many shoes? shall we turn, some of 
us, to gardening for a month or two, or shall we go on?” — and 
so forth. Of course, every competent citizen would have to take 
part in public business; and also no one would receive any special 
dignity, still less any domination for filling any post; he would do 
his work there because he could do it best, z. ¢., easiest. To my mind 
the essential thing to this view is the township, or parish, or ward, 
or local guild, small enough to manage its own affairs directly. 
And I don’t doubt that gradually all public business would be so 
much simplified that it would come to little more than a corre- 
spondence. ‘ Such are the facts with us; compare them with the 
facts with you. You know how to act,” —so that we should tend 
to the abolition of a// government, and even of all regulations that 
were not really habitual; and voluntary association would become 
a necessary habit, and the only bond of society. . . . 

Yours faithfully, 


WILLIAM Morris. 
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The last of these letters is especially interesting. His corre- 
spondent, asseverating that at present society compels the idle man 
to work by threat of starvation, asks, “What will a free Social 
Federation say to the drones?” The poet replies : — 

KeLmscoTr Housg, May 6, 1888. 


DEAR Sir,—. . . Your statement of what society does to the 
idle man is inaccurate if you come to think of it. In the first 
place, there is a considerable class of men whose privilege it is to 
be idle; society rewards these unhappy people with riches, titles, 
&c. Again, there is another class whose msfortune it is to be 
idle, and whom society punishes in various ways — semi-starva- 
tion, workhouse, prison, &c. These two classes form altogether 
a much greater burden of drones than any reasonably-ordered 
society is likely to have as a consequence of atavism, even sup- 
posing that all the people now engaged in production and distri- 
bution were really usefully employed. My belief is that the 
merely necessary labour, the labour that will supply us with food 
and shelter, will be a very light burden in the future, properly 
distributed as it will be;. and that the greater part of the work we 
do will be done with pleasure, just as a poet writes a poem, or an 
artist paints a picture. Did I not say in a former letter that 
human happiness consisted in the pleasurable exercise of our 
energies? At any rate, I say it now; and if you widen the word 
energies, as you should, to include the moral, of which a// men 
possess some share, though it is often obscured and hindered, you 
will then see that this is the true stimulus to exertion as soon as 
men by dint of association have once relieved themselves from the 
fear of starvation as a body, which has been the case now for 
many ages. ... As to the metaphysical side of religion, or its 
mystical side, I must confess I felt no disposition to discuss them, 
because I find that such discussions inevitably become mere word 
contests. When I use the word Christianity I do not mean some 
abstract idea, any more than a set of dogmatic assertions, but an 
historical phase through which the world of civilization has passed 
or is passing. I am quite willing to make all allowances for the 
clinging to tradition which such a great movement must necessa- 
rily leave behind it, even when its chief function has come to an 
end ; for I see nothing eternal in its differentia, any more than I 
do in Judaism, Zoroastrianism, or Ancestor worship, although I 
admit that it may, and probably has, embraced higher principles 
of action than they have. Religion to me means a habit of 
responsibility to something outside myself, but that something 
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does not always clothe the claim to my responsibility in the same 
form. If I had lived in former times, I mean, I should have felt 
the responsibility, but the rules of conduct would not necessarily 
have been the same; or perhaps, not to engage in a logomachy, 
I should not have expressed them in the same way. Meantime, I 
claim, do you know, to be a practical person. I am not a philoso- 
pher, and could not if I would give much time to contemplation. 
I am an artist, or workman, with a strong inclination to exercise 
what capacities I may have, and a determination to do nothing 
shabby if I can help it; or if I do do anything shabby, to admit 
that I have done so, and to be sorry for it. This appears to me 
to be the socialist religion, and if it is not morality I do not know 
what it is... . 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM Morris. 


Apart from the vexed question of politics, it will be readily 
conceded that these letters are of the first importance, from many 
points of view. Not only do they give a clear and distinct note 
concerning social questions, but they fully explain the position 
taken thereon by Mr. William Morris—and at least merit the 
earnest attention of the “ general reader.” 

William G. Kingsland. 


A ae me 


A SON OF SPAIN: JOSE DE ESPRONCEDA. 


A LITTLE volume lies beside me. It contains about two hun- 
dred pages of thin bad paper, and its covers are even thinner and 
flimsier. "The edges are rough and uneven, but the type is clear, 
and there are few or no misprints. This is the form in which one 
generally sees a modern Spanish publication, no matter how 
valuable its contents may be,—and my Espronceda is valuable 
enough to deserve at least a better cover. 

José de Espronceda, poet and patriot, died somewhat more 
than half a century ago at the age of thirty-two. He resembles 
Byron in more respects than one, though he has not left us by any 
means so much completed work. His longer effusions survive 
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only in fragments. ‘Pelayo, for instance, the first in my little 
book, is a succession of wonderful pieces, like a few scattered 
pearls rescued from a broken necklace, the rest of which have 
rolled into who knows what dusty, obscure corners. It was 
almost or quite complete once; but the poor author led such a 
life of turmoil and hurry and scuffle that his manuscripts were 
tossed hither and thither by the shifting political breezes of Spain 
till there were few left for his friends to collect, when they finally 
seized upon them, and insisted on the poet’s allowing himself to 
be rescued from oblivion. 

Pelayo is a fine theme for a Spaniard to select as the basis of a 
narrative poem, — Pelayo, the Gothic hero who began the great 
work of restoring Spain to the Spaniards, the work ended centuries 
later by Ferdinand and Isabella. Whatever they may have done to 
their poor country since she was restored to them, — and they have 
not always treated her very well, — no one can help sympathizing 
with the sons of Spain in that great struggle; no one with any poetry 
in his composition can help his heart swelling with its picturesque 
romance and grandeur. While it was going on, no doubt there 
were prose and horror and suffering enough ; but now it has rolled 
back into a glorified, hazy atmosphere, scintillating with Cids and 
Abderahmans, the glories of daring and bravery, the gorgeousness 
of semi-barbaric splendor, Christian knights in helm and plume, 
Arabs with turban and scimetar, Moorish Zoraidas languidly 
lovely with the faint, perfumed atmosphere of the seraglio about 
them, and Christian donce/las carried off into romantic captivity. 
Now we are in the feudal castle of the Goth listening to his free, 
brave talk, anon transported to some splendid a/cazar with every- 
thing about us that can minister to the voluptuous enjoyment of 
mere sensual existence. In Espronceda’s ‘Pelayo’ it is all 
painted for us by a master-hand at word-pictures in a language 
so beautiful that even the merest rhymer cannot help evoking 
music from it. 

The poem opens with the loss which preceded and made neces- 
sary the great drama of the recovery, going back to Roderic and 
the effete Gothic kingdom of the seventh century, when all was 
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pleasure, idleness, and debauchery, —a sure forerunner of desola- 
tion and ruin. There sits Roderic, like a second Sardanapalus, 
among his paramours, especially intoxicated with the lovely Caba ; 
and then comes Don Julian and his Arab allies ; and down they 
all go, like a beautiful but wicked dream, and Spain becomes Arab 
and Mussulman for centuries. 

The fragment closes with : — 

“ Thus at that feast when punishment was meted 
To those who impiously God’s power decried, 
The measure of His sufferance completed, 

His wrath in rivers flowed from every side. 

Th’ Assyrian king with pallid fear was greeted ; 
The marble wall amazedly he eyed, 

Fire taking form in superhuman writing, 

A hand invisible his fall inditing.” 

A fragment follows, in which Roderic dreams a wild, awful 
dream, and wakes to find himself choking with the covering of his 
bed, which he was winding in his agony tighter and tighter about 
his own neck. 

Then we have a spirited battle-piece, the fight of Guadalete, 
in which the Christians, thanks to Roderic’s son, Sancho, and 
other young heroes, are victorious, and would have followed up 
their victory had not Roderic, instigated by the traitor Opas and 
his own effeminate indolence, ordered a day to rest, which the 
Arabs taking advantage of, all is lost. 

This is the longest consecutive fragment of the poem, every 
verse of which is a treasure of harmonious and spirited writing. 
In another fragment, numbered five by his editors, the smooth-flow- 
ing verse describes the beauties of a seraglio ; only seven of his 
octave stanzas, but nothing that could charm the senses fails to 
appear in them. What a contrast in the next eight! A picture 
of a famine, the horrors so thick on one another that the reader 
shudders as he reads, until the final touch of a gaunt famine-stricken 
creature attacked by a vulture, in which bird and man die in the 
ghastly struggle, is almost too much. 

The rest, though up to the mark of the first in phrase, is very 
disconnected, and consists of various episodes in the great contest of 
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restoration. Espronceda relates, not as a spectator centuries re- 
moved from what he describes, but as if he himself had been an actor 
in the grand tragedy of his country. Our wonder and admiration 
cannot fail to be more excited when we learn that this poem was 
the production of a boy in his teens. He was only a schoolboy 
under the tuition of the famous Alberto Lista when he first showed 
his master stanzas which were to be part of his great poem, and 
received from him praise and encouragement; blame, also, and cor- 
rection when any line seemed unpolished or in bad taste. 

Espronceda began only one more great poem, ‘ El Diablo 
Mundo.’ Seven cantos were completed, but its plan, as a critic 
says, was “elastic without measure.” Many Spanish poems have 
been written on such plans to their own detriment and the weari- 
ness of the reader. In the opening stanzas — octaves like those 
of ‘ Pelayo’—he promises us nothing less than a picture of the 
whole world and human society. His hero was to go through all 
manner of adventures typical of life as the author had found it in 
the midst of political strife and private dissipation. It shows more 
maturity of powers, certainly, than the earlier ‘ Pelayo,’ but the 
latter is so full of the generous enthusiasm of youth that it con- 
trasts favorably as pleasant reading with the bitterer and more 
cynical ‘ Diablo Mundo.’ 

One of Espronceda’s critics has asserted that he took Byron for 
a model. Whether he did or no, certain it is that the genius of 
Byron is very closely allied to the spirit of Spanish poetry, and as 
a consequence, he is the one of our poets best known and most 
admired in Spain. Espronceda lived some time as a political 
refugee in London, and while there spent his time in the study of 
English poetry. It was while there that he wrote the exquisite 
elegy to his country, beginning, — 

“ How solitary now the nation where one day 
The multitudes ne’er ended, 
The nation whose omnipotence of sway 
From East to West extended ! ” 

It breathes throughout a pure, sad love for that country. He 
was even more patriot than poet, — one of those brave, wild spirits 
natural to Spain, who love their country not always wisely, but too 
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well for their own lives to turn out anything but wrecks in the 
long, long battle for liberty and a wider life. There was no strug- 
gle for these things in poor Spain during his life in which our poet 
was not involved; some were mad enough, like the raid of Don 
Joaquin de Pablo, in which he took part, and which he has immor- 
talized by his verse. He was only fourteen the first time he was 
arrested and imprisoned for expressing liberal sentiments. Later 
he was exiled. He sought a home, first in Lisbon, later in London, 
when Spain contrived that Portugal should no longer provide an 
asylum for her political offenders. 

After the constitution was really established, we find Espron- 
ceda at home again representing his country in the Cortes, on the 
side of liberty and progress, of course, and often in difficulty on 
that account ; but he never grew weary, and finally died in harness 
in 1842, in the thirty-third year of his age. 

Of the short lyrical poems in my little book, all are worth read- 
ing and re-reading. That one beginning, 


“ Hail, oh! thou night serenest 
Augustly watching o’er the earth, 
And with thy shadows softening 
A mourner’s aching dearth,” 


breathes a spirit of twilight which recalls Gray’s Elegy most forci- 
bly, though its metrical form is so different. It is written with the 
favorite assonant or half-rhyme of Spain; the same one on the 
vowels w# a is carried through the whole poem. 

Then turn to the wild freedom of the pirate’s song. We seem 
ourselves to be rocked on the waves of the broad ocean as he 
sings :— 


“ While the thunder 
Roars profoundly, 
And around the 
Winds do rave, 
I can slumber 
Here securely 
Rocking surely 
On the wave, 
For my ship is all my fortune, 
And my God is liberty ; 
Wind is my law and my power, 
And my country the wide, wild sea.” 
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With this we may class the Cossack’s song, ‘ The Beggar,’ and 
‘The Hangman.’ ‘To Jarifa in an Orgy,’ is an outcome of the 
natural consequences of the disorderly private life led by our poet, 
which, no doubt, led to the rapid decline of his health and his 
premature death, 

In person Espronceda was slight, handsome, melancholy, — in 
short, a typical Spaniard. In public he vaunted his sceptical opin- 
ions, and mocked at a world which had failed to satisfy one who 
had deliberately chosen its worst as his portion. In private, his 
kind heart and brilliant parts made him the centre of an adoring 
circle of friends. In the café he would laugh to scorn all feeling of 
human sympathy ; on his way home he would divest himself of his 
last penny in aid of the beggars who thronged his path. During 
the sad time when the cholera raged in Madrid, Espronceda was 
foremost in the houses of the sick, nursing the patients and com- 
forting the dying. His years were few, but his country counts 
him among her stars, and will never allow his name to be forgotten. 

O. Frederica Dabney. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN ‘ROMEO 
AND JULIET. 


As was said in the introduction,* two elements unite to bring 
about a tragic catastrophe: inner character and outer circum- 
stances. In some dramas these “ outer circumstances” play a 
more important part than in others. We come now to a drama in 
which their part is the greatest that it is in any tragedy of Shake- 
speare. This is his first tragedy, that “lyric melody of passion,” 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

Outer circumstances are all against the union of these two 
lovers. Juliet is the only daughter of a house at deadly enmity 
with the one to which Romeo belongs. The quarrel is so far- 
reaching and so bitter, a feud so deep and venomous, that it seems 
“ naught can remove ” it. 





* PoET-LORE, p. 75, February, 1895. 
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Both lovers recognize the obstacles against their love. Romeo 
exclaims on being told Juliet’s name, “Is she a Capulet? O dear 
account, my life is my foe’s debt.” And Juliet says when the nurse 
tells her, “‘ His name is Romeo, and a Montague,” 


“ My only love sprung from my only hate! . 
Prodigious birth of love it is to me, 
That I must love a loathed enemy.” 


Still, neither will abandon the new and precious love; no outer 
considerations are allowed by either to come between them and the 
consummation of their love; and the very next day they are married 
by the old friar whose prudential maxims and counsels of modera- 
tion are, as Bodenstedt very justly remarks, made to give way before 
the pure and ardent passion of the lovers. 

But an hour after the marriage, Romeo, having tried in vain to 
pacify the “ furious Tybalt,” the cousin of his new-made wife, sees 
his friend Mercutio, who has taken up his quarrel, killed “ in his 
behalf,” and indeed because of his own attempt to part the two. 
Then, moved beyond endurance, Romeo fights with and slays 
Tybalt, for which offence he is banished by the Prince. So the 
day of her marriage becomes a day of sorrow as well as of joy to 
the young bride. Her beautiful and triumphant ‘ Hymn to the 
Night,’ * softly chanted in the silence and calm of the brooding 
evening, is suddenly interrupted and transformed into a dirge by 
the cruel tidings of her cousin’s death and her new-made husband’s 
banishment. One happy interview is granted the lovers; but, all 
too soon, the lark’s morning song gives the signal for their 
separation. 

Hardly has Romeo departed, when Lady Capulet enters her 
daughter’s chamber to inform her that she must, by her father’s 
order, marry Paris, that ‘“‘man of wax” whom both mother and 
nurse have already commended to her. Two days before, when 
the marriage was first mentioned to her, she had submissively 
replied to her mother, — 

“T’ll look to like, if looking liking move; 
But no more deep will I endart mine eye 
Than your consent gives strength to make it fly.” 





* Vid. Mrs. Jameson. 
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But the Juliet who speaks to-day is quite another person from the 
child who made that reply the day before yesterday. The strength 
of a pure and noble love has entered her soul, and has already 
transformed it. Now she can declare firmly, “ Now by St. Peter’s 
church, and Peter too, he shall not make me there a joyful bride.” 
Yet in the midst of her decision, she displays a sweet humility. 
In her distress she appeals to her father for a hearing, to her 
mother for sympathy, and to her nurse for counsel; but all in turn 
fail her, and in a moment there springs up in her soul, born of her 
love and her necessity, the “ moral energy” which is capable of 
standing alone.* ‘Go, counselor,” she says to her nurse ; “ Thou 
and my bosom henceforth shall be twain.” 

From this moment, this moral energy and independence never 
forsake her. In the meeting with Paris, in the interview with Friar 
Laurence, in the presence of father and mother again, she shows 
always that calmness and self-possession which belong to a mind 
thoroughly “made up” and tell as plainly as her words that she 
has entirely determined to do anything “ without fear or doubt,” to 
“live an unstained wife to her sweet love.” She grasps eagerly 
the vial which is to solve her problem, crying, “Give me, Oh give 
me, tell not me of fear.” 

But a sore trial is yet to come. She carries the vial containing 
the mysterious potion to her chamber, and bids mother and nurse 
good-night. But once alone, a thousand possibilities come up be- 
fore her. Perhaps the “mixture will not work at all; ” or it may 
“be a poison; ” or she may “awake before the time,” and all the 
horrors of the charnel-house force themselves upon her excited 
brain. But—and herein appears her true moral energy in the 
very midst of these images, when the horrible scene is most vivid 
before her — her love lifts her above her fear and she gains courage 
for the deed. For as her imagination conjures up the figure of the 
“mangled Tybalt, seeking out Romeo,” she remembers for whose 
sake she is to make the sacrifice, and, with a heroism springing 
from her womanly love and wifely devotion, she cries, “ Romeo, I 





* Vid. Corson’s ‘ Introduction to Shakespeare,’ p. 133- 
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come! this do I drink to thee,” raises the dread cup to her lips, 
and. drains its contents. 

Romeo’s love, too, conquers considerations of parental opposi- 
tion and hereditary hatred, and perseveres to the marriage. But 
the last outer circumstance is added to oppose his union with 
Juliet: death itself comes in to forbid it —his bride dies (or so 
he believes). Then it is that Romeo’s passion rises to mastery ; 
it triumphs over all outer considerations, all other feelings and 
desires of his heart, even the most instinctive,—the desire for 
life; he bids fate do her worst, defies his ‘‘ inauspicious stars,” and 
takes his purpose too, — he will die rather than be separated from 
Juliet. 

Let us look more closely at this passion, which is fatal, and yet 
is one with which we sympathize so deeply. It found Juliet ruled 
by others, willingly submitting her will to the will of her parents, a 
meek, submissive, dependent girl. It has lifted her into complete, 
independent, “self-sustained womanhood.” Filial obedience, fear 
of consequences, her former shrinking from independent action, 
even love of life itself, are subordinated to her overmastering pas- 
sion. When she comes to believe that she and Romeo are indeed 
“star-crossed lovers,” that death is likely to be the price of their 
love, she calmly and firmly makes her decision; even if that be the 
case, she will love on. “If all else fail, myself have power to die.” 
What shall we say? That at this point for Juliet, and at the point 
where Romeo determines to die, the action passes into the hands 
of fate? Rather at this point is it wrested from the hands of fate. 
It is fatal in one sense, namely, that the alternatives are prescribed 
by fate, by that which is without themselves, — the alternatives of 
the pain of separation on the one hand, or death on the other. 
But, still more strictly speaking, it is the separation which fate pre- 
scribes, — death is not fatal in the sense of being something brought 
about by that which is deyond their control ; it is rather a triumph 
over fate; it is that which is directly and voluntarily brought about 
by the zwé2// of the lovers. 

Though the overmastery of this passion means death, it is dif- 
ferent from the other tragedies which we have been studying. This 
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is not a passion drifting into the hands of Fate; it defies Fate. 
These two do not die fighting for life ; they court death. 

In the other tragedies we have lost sympathy with the tragic 
character in proportion as his passion grew to mastery ; in this, our 
sympathy steadily grows to the end. Why is this? In Romeo’s 
and Juliet’s case, “right reason” and passion are not opposed. 
These lovers carry with their passion their own reason and judg- 
ment, and therefore they carry ours. They do allow passion to 
govern in their lives; but still we feel that they do not forfeit their 
free-will, because in their case their reason approves their passion. 
And so, at the moment they give up all other considerations and 
desires to their passion, at the moment when it becomes so over- 
mastering as to bring death, —at that very moment they are most 
masters of themselves. 

We feel that this play, which ends in the reconciliation of the 
rival houses and the restoring of peace to Verona, hardly ought to 
be called a tragedy: we hesitate to call the fate of the lovers sad ; 
it is glorious. The outer adverse circumstances do not really con- 
quer them; that would have meant separation. This is union ; in 
death they are the conquerors. Though, in one sense, the over- 
mastery of passion brought fatal consequences, in another and 
deeper sense it triumphed over fatal consequences. 

The play is an exaltation of human love, a triumphant pointing 
to immortality ; and as we stand with bared heads and hushed voices 
before the open door of the tomb of the Capulets, our hearts are 
softened with pity, and at the same time elated with a sense of 
triumph, and we exclaim through our tears, “‘O Death, where is 
thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory ?” 

Ella Adams Moore. 
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THE PURPORT OF BROWNING’S AND WHITMAN’S 
DEMOCRACY. 


MR. BREEZE'S PAPER: PART IV. OF ANNALS OF A QUIET BROWNING 
CLUB. 


Tue Club was out in full force, even Professor and Mrs. Normal 
were for the first time present, when Mr. Breeze stood up among 
them and read as follows: — 


There is a passage in ‘ Sordello’ which paints with one rapid, 
synthetic sweep of the poet’s brush of metaphor the unified out- 
come of the myriad medizeval movements that lie confused, obscure, 
but potential at the very root of all future social progress. It sums 
up Browning’s philosophy of European history. It is the basis 
on which he has built Sordello’s story and the tragic crisis of its 
close. 

The strife between the two human principles, aristocratic 
and democratic, that flooded the Middle Ages with blood and 
clangor, Browning figures as like the interplay of two great forces 
of Nature, — the one uptearing earth’s crust and rearing isolated, 
domineering cliffs, the other clothing shoal and shelf alike with 
one continuous growth of green weed. The agency of earthquake 
and inequality symbolizes the aristocratic principle represented by 
the individual strength and superiority of the Ghibelline Barons 
with the Kaiser as their rallying head; the agency of growth, 
binding together and equalizing all, symbolizes the democratic 
principle represented by the Pope’s care for the people at large. 
With each fresh spasm of individual predominance, the all-cover- 
ing churchly chokeweed is flung wide. From the weltering abyss 
of human suffering, some dizzy height springs to light whose 
up-jutting, after all, serves to let new sunlight in, that but speeds 
the renewed growth of the vicarious chokeweed. Browning’s 
simile is unpartisan. It contemplates clearly the equally valuable 
temporary use of both of these historic factors, and looks forward 
to the development therefrom of a third factor, fused of both, ruled 
by neither, and in itself freshly potential. This new growth, made 
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possible by this old interplay of the opposed positive and negative 
forces of Social Human Nature, shal] exuberantly clothe the whole 
solid surface which Time will know how to construct upon rock 
and weed well knit together. 

This third factor images the modern idea of Democracy, as 
different from the Guelf creed of the Middle Ages as from the 
Ghibelline battle-cry; and the gist of Sordello’s story is that he, as 
man of action and of poesy commingled, caught a glimpse of this 
far-dawning star of faith where it hung prophetic of new futures on 
the dark side of the world, struggled to throw in his allegiance to 
- the glimmering power at all personal costs, and perished at the 
critical moment of his loyalty. 

This keynote-passage in the first book of ‘Sordello’ is rein- 
forced by expressions of other phases of the same thought dimly 
developing in Sordello’s mind, in every book at every stage of his 
much-misunderstood story. In the second book it appears, when 
success comes to him in his victory over Eglamor, in the shape of 
an inward debate over the meaning of fame to worshipping masses, 
to critic, and to poet. In the following book Palma next brings 
forward her problem in her election of Sordello to enjoy her love 
and further her schemes, and he confronts in another guise the 
question as to how he may reconcile his power over men with his 
human need of them. In the fourth book, the Ghibelline, or aristo- 
cratic principle incarnate in Taurello, lays its strong hand upon his 
shoulder, unrolls before his eyes the man of action’s whole chart 
of deeds done. By its light of fact, Sordello is made capable of 
descrying a cause distinct from either of the opposing principles 
of his day, but typified in Rome as the right of all men to their 
own growth after their own method. Then the fifth book brings 
decision home to him, Sordello, personally. And the man and 
poet, crowned by strength and knowledge, chosen by Taurello and 
by Palma, with the path to dominion over men opening clear 
before him, hesitates. In the final book, weighing the old dilemma 
between good and evil,— how much of ill ought to be removed, 
how much left to breed with good, in time, a better good, —he 
forswears the interference of mastery over man’s Now, and chooses 
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instead that spiritual power of sympathy and vision which shall 
help its utmost to advance man’s Then. 

Browning’s conception of the democratic idea as shown thus in 
‘Sordello’ is the seed borne by the long formative process of 
confused medizval struggle. Modern Europe and present-day 
America as they are, and still more as they will be, are thereby 
enabled to emerge from the gloom and chaos brooded over by the 
creative spirit of human evolution. That creative spirit is each 
man’s source of Consciousness developing its slow powers within 
him, and conditioning his own and every other man’s thoughts and 
deeds within limits not merely respecting but assisting each the 
other’s right of growth. In every man’s experience it may be seen 
at work in some way. In history it may be seen at work thus 
largely in action and reaction. In that faculty of the imaginative 
consciousness which is the peculiar gift of the poet, a legitimate 
agency to further mankind’s advance may be recognized. For by 
that faculty moral energy is liberated potent to set the conscious- 
ness of others to work in their own way and thus promote their 
own development. Supineness on the one side, on the other, 
egotistical arrogance which presumes to condense into a period 
one of God’s large answers, are both harmful. To lack in moral 
strenuousness oneself, or to “ think all men stupider than oneself,” 
and hence to be planned for, checking thus their own slow growth 
and “thrusting in Time Eternity’s concern” (which is the fault of 
the aristocratic point of view),— these are the two dangers that 
yawn to engulf Sordello’s soul. These are the two dangers, also, 
past which the alert consciousness of all mankind must steer, in 
order to gain the open sea of free and joyous development of the 
whole people, for which Browning longs and vows to dedicate his 
power as poet. Therefore did he mould Sordello “and give him 
to be turned and tried; ” therefore does he make his readers stop 
in the midst of Sordello’s story and muse with him, Robert Brown- 
ing, in his own person for the moment, as he sits ‘(on a ruined 
palace-step in Venice,” dreaming of glory for his Mistress, Suffer- 
ing Humanity, and scanning the task she instigates. 

A philosophy of history, of individual experience, and of art is, 
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then, the threefold structure on which Browning in ‘ Sordello’ bases 
his exposition of the democratic idea. 

Earlier, in ‘ Paracelsus,’ appeared a similar threefold exposi- 
tion of the aspirations and attainments of human consciousness. 
Choosing for hero such a half-historic pioneer in science as he 
made Sordello stand for in poetry and reform, he placed beside 
him, to supplement on the art-side this poem’s demonstration of 
the democratic idea, another poet, Aprile. The sum of Aprile’s 
attainment was to learn patience with limited means and rude tools ; 
to seek to set forth the hope and fear of the lowest hind, “ saying 
better than he his own heart’s language; ” to see “ God the perfect 
poet . . . acting his own creations.” The sum of the attainment 
of Paracelsus — taught, mark you, by the poet’s divination — was to 
see a good in evil, a hope in ill-success, the touch of nobleness, 
and the upward tending of the people’s half-reasons, faint aspir- 
ings, dim struggles for the truth. The plan of universal, cosmic 
and animal, evolution, sketched with large luminous strokes by 
Paracelsus at the close of the poem, puts before the eye of Knowl- 
edge not alone the outcome of the processes of evolution pre- 
figured by the poet and to be made known by science. Much 
more! It places before the eye of the Will the outcome of that 
outcome to be realized within each man’s self when man is Man. 
Not while merely here and there a towering mind ‘“o’erlooks its 
prostrate fellows,” but when “all mankind alike is perfected, equal 
in full-blown powers.” 

Two historic figures stand out in ‘ Strafford, — Strafford for 
King, Pym for People, who are nearer the Present than Paracelsus 
and Sordello. With less need to have their life of fact filled out 
by the vitalizing fancy of the poet, they witness more obviously to 
the same struggle between the aristocratic and democratic princi- 
ples, and to the same conclusion as to the use of both in the world- 
scheme and the predestined supremacy of the popular force. 

There is a passing hint in ‘ Pauline’ of a poet who dreamed of 
making men gods, and who thought that in living with Plato he held 
the key to life. His dream of supremely moulding men recoiled on 
his own nature, which grew less noble through the very act of dom- 
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inating over the god he brought to earth to dwell with him, and to 
fade and_perish like himself. 

This seems to be the earliest expression by Browning of the 
anti-aristocratic idea. The clew is fragmentary as the poem itself 
is; but in ‘ Pietro of Abano’ he recurs to the Platonic idea of rul- 
ing men; and there and in ‘ The Return of the Druses,’ ‘ Hohen- 
stiel Schwangau, ‘The Soul's Tragedy,’ the ‘Parleying with 
George Bubb Dodington, he works out various phases of the 
anti-aristocratic idea, all going to show the insincerity and disaster 
of the high and mighty superiority of a “leader” who undertakes 
to know how to rule men for their good, instead of standing sympa- 
thetically aside to give them room to grow, and moral help, and 
favorable atmosphere, by honestly growing his best himself. 

When Browning makes Balaustion relate the ‘ Alkestis’ of 
Euripides, and afterwards add a new poem of a “new Admetos, 
new Alkestis,” who seek to realize once more the old Greek fancy of 
a perfect rule of mankind for their good, by power and under- 
standing standing supreme above, the poet cannot refrain from 
causing the keen-eyed Balaustion to observe that she could never 
learn that ever one faint particle came true of their scheme of rule 
in righteousness, even with both Alkestis and Admetos alive to 
bring it to effect. Balaustion was nourished on the utmost demo- 
cratic radicalism of the ripe Greek age, which the genius of Euri- 
pides represents. It is therefore not unfit that Browning should 
put in her mouth this passing scepticism on the older-school politics 
of Plato. At the same time it may be inferred that only an 
essentially democratic cast of thinker would have there inserted it. 

In the story of the young Greek in ‘ Pietro of Abano,’ Plato’s 
“key to life” is keenly tested. The fable devoted to this end 
runs with the cunningest and subtlest of satire to an artistically im- 
plied moral that may be didactically translated thus: The weakness 
of human nature will not bear the strain of assuming to be so much 
better clay and wiser brain as it must needs be to rule supremely. 
It needs itself the help it applies to human nature for, when it asks 
its leave to help it. If from the general human life and thought 
the leader must learn his wisdom and get his sanction and his 
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power to rule, then is he of it and not above it, and a position of 
kinship and sympathy, not mastery, is what befits him. His own 
best powers and worst weaknesses being derived from the same 
human source, his capability, moreover, shares imperfection as well 
as perfection ; and he must himself fall to the lowest moral depths 
of selfish incapacity to help himself or others, if he assume a false 
supremacy. So to Pietro, wisest of philosophers, but so human 
that he cannot escape the desire to be loved nor the miseries of 
poverty and distress, comes the wily Greek, suing him for knowl- 
edge of his secret, in order, forsooth, to enable him to love and 
help Pietro and mankind. But even while he is making his 
request the young Greek holds within his conscience the knowl- 
edge of his own duplicity, and immediately the powder Pietro 
slyly administers makes him aware of it. The philosopher’s opiate 
causes him in a rapid, graphic dream to live through the scenes 
that elevate him successively to the posts of power he covets, and 
cast him morally in the depths of base ingratitude to the very 
man who helped him. Then he wakes to see Pietro smiling over 
his shoulder at him, and “to know cheese from chalk ” at last. 

In ‘The Return of the Druses’ Djabal struggles with the 
superstitious prejudice of the masses of his people that requires a 
supernatural leadership, and would invest him with Hakeemship. 
He sinks to the level of their desires, dependent on them in as- 
suming to be independent of them and superior to them, till the 
clear sight of human love and human effort for the truth embodied 
in Anael betrays his body and saves his soul. In ‘The Parleying 
with Dodington,’ Browning’s irony returns to this idea of super- 
natural leadership. Scourging the presumption and corruption of 
the leader, he ends by implying that in moral force, after all, con- 
sists your only fit leadership ; and so with double edge he advises 
the trickster Dodington that his wisest plan would have been to 
ape it and pretend divinity. 

He exposes the hypocritical democracy of Ogniben’s “ four and 
twentieth leader of revolt,” when he tells in ‘The Soul’s Tragedy’ 
the story of Chiappino’s poetry and prose with a mercilessness 
only comparable to that with which Ibsen lashes editor Hovstad 
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and printer Aslaksen, leader of the “compact majority” in ‘The 
Enemy of the People.’ Again, in ‘ Prince Hohenstiel Schwangau’ 
he makes a pretended “ Saviour of the People” unmask the half- 
truth of his réle by ingeniously setting him to frame a plausible 
apology in the first half of the poem, and in the second half to ex- 
cuse himself by accusing himself through the criticism of a his- 
torian of his career. 

So Browning distributes impartially his favors of psychological 
reconstruction in illustration of all sides of his idea of democracy. 
The hypocritical democratic leader in the guise of Chiappino or 
Prince Hohenstiel is not a whit better bolstered than the insincere 
aristocratic leader depicted in ‘ Pietro’ or ‘ The Parleyings.’ 

Let so much stand in direct evidence of Browning’s historical 
and philosophical exposition of the democratic idea. 

As to his zsthetic basis for the democratic idea, ‘ Paracelsus’ 
and ‘ Sordello’ have also borne important witness. Whenever he 
speaks of leadership, later in his work, as an altogether genuine 
and legitimate agency in human progress, it is as a moral force 
begotten of individual rectitude, sympathy, and vision. Its ut- 
most reach of power consists in the invisible energy proceed- 
ing from self-expression, or from the sweet suasion of the poetic 
fire which, not content itself to see, finds a creative way out of its 
own pure ardor to make others see as well. His conception in 
‘Luria’ of the mission of the heroic personality chords in with 
this. Luria’s noblest accomplishment was but an earnest of that 
of all his human kindred, a people being “ but the attempt of many 
to rise to the completer life of one.” Recognizing that there is no 
trial for great minds “like the appropriate one of leaving little 
minds their liberty,” he answers stoutly in the face of the objec- 
tion that so long a time is necessary for their evolution: ‘ Leave 
time for dogs and apes, man has forever” (‘Grammarian’s Fun- 


eral’), or again proclaims it ‘ enough that zow, shows me what is, 
permits me to divine what shall be” (‘ Francis Furini’). And that 
now is enough “ because a righteousness endows man which alone 
would cure the wide world’s ailing.” 

Whenever he speaks of art, whether of musician, painter, or poet, 
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it is to represent the evolution of all artistic, creative capacity 
toward spiritual energy. So the poet is rightly leader through 
his sympathy with all human growth in consciousness, and most 
potent in his power to see and to make-see the glory of man’s 
long ‘“‘ tendency to God.” 

In ‘ Pacchiarotto’ and ‘ Pambo,’ the soul of his defence against 
the critics who pick flaws in his workmanship and talk about his 
toughness is that his artistic modes and means are only to be un- 
derstood when related to the special task he chose and sticks to. 
No criticism of them is pertinent, therefore, that does not bear 
his aim in mind. Because he looked well to his ways, he offends 
with his tongue like Pambo. The plotting of ‘The Ring and 
the Book’ is a signal instance of the democratic basis of his art, 
built, as that poem is, upon the conflicting, fluid and indefinable, 
yet symmetrical testimony of the human mind. 

The dramatic bent of all his work springs from the same root. 
The people to whom he vowed his powers in the third book of 
‘Sordello’ occupy him constantly. This simpler and more evi- 
dent experimental side of his exposition of the democratic idea 
has been so often shown that it need not be dwelt on here. What 
one of Browning’s poems cannot be martialled on the side of 
struggling human experience? But, with the significance of this 
dramatically expressed experiential side of his exposition of the 
democratic idea, his larger exposition of the same idea on its his- 
torical, philosophical, and esthetic sides has, to my knowledge, 
never been completely focussed. 

To no other poet but Whitman can the eye turn for as full 
a justification of the democratic idea. 

Whitman’s unfolding of his theme rests upon a philosophy of 
history too. He cons old times, he dares not proceed, he declares, 
at the outset in ‘Starting from Paumonok,’ till he respectfully 
credits the dead poets, philosophers, priests, and language-shapers 
of other shores and nations with all that they have left; his cause 
is the old cause, “deathless throughout the ages, races, lands.” 
What is all the Present, he asks, in ‘ Passage to India,’ “but a 
growth out of the Past’? Along all history he sees, and traces 
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for the soul to see, ‘‘God’s purpose from the first.” In primal 
fact, in primal thought, he finds the source of thought and joy 
transcending conception. His living acceptation in ‘ Unnamed 
Lands’ of all that the obscurest Past has wrought is as inclu- 
sive as Browning’s delving curiosity in the recondite shadows of 
medizvalism. And he turns as keenly from the life that has 
exhibited itself, as he says in ‘To a Historian,’ to project “the 
history of the future.” 

As large aconception of evolution as that of Paracelsus 
precedes his statement of the outcome of it all,— the human 
consciousness. 

“ Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheerful boatmen, 

For room to me stars kept aside in their own rings, 

They sent influences to look after what was to hold me, 

Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it, 

For it the nebula cohered to an orb, 

The long slow strata piled to rest it on, 

Vast vegetables gave it sustenance, 


Monstrous sauroids transported it in their mouths and deposited it with care, 
All forces have been steadily employ’d to complete and delight me.” 


If Whitman’s retrospect of all that has led up to the conscious- 
ness and potency of the robust soul of man is not reasoned and 
acted out so profoundly as Browning’s, it is passed in review and 
summarized so simply that a man lacking the zsthetic sense may 
read it as he runs past upon his daily grind, so consummately 
that only a man cultured in tracing the growth of the esthetic 
sense may greet in it, as he reads it, the very flower of poetic 
subjectivity. For Whitman’s art is based as Browning’s is, on his 
exposition of the democratic idea. Looking about him, from the 
first, as the poet must, for symbols that will incarnate his ideals, 
he seized upon the nearest and made it stand for the farthest- 
reaching. He chose himself, body and soul, to stand for the like 
body and soul of all mankind. What more unifying figure could 
he hit upon to sum up what he means to sing, —“ Oneself, a 
single separate person”? and what more widely elastic to include 
what no less he means to utter ?— “the word Democratic, the 
word Ex Masse.” 
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Whitman’s idea of the poet as leader tallies well with Brown- 
ing’s, too. In‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore,’ he describes such a 
poet. His sympathy is with all human struggle, so that he judges 
“as the sun falling round a helpless thing ;” he has the most faith, 
and therefore sees the farthest; “supplies what wants supplying, 
checks what wants checking ;” “he sees eternity in men and 
women.” For the “Great Idea, the idea of perfect and free 
individuals,” he, the bard, “walks in advance, leader of leaders.” 
The Great Idea is “the mission of poets.” 

Finally, of that correlation and conservation of forces to which 
each soul contributes, Whitman with Browning unceasingly testi- 
fies. They both fuse individualistic and socialistic democracy 
together without loss of either. Each puts his stress upon the out- 
come of the outcome of human evolution. Each recognizes the 
relative value of both good and evil in the general scheme of 
development, yet presses hard upon personal moral vigor and 
sympathy as the creative factors in human growth toward hap- 
piness. Each exalts, therefore, the poet’s mission as leader 
through sheer spiritual energy, rejecting as clearly, on the other 
hand, the falsity and presumption of any other sort of leadership. 

It may be, however,that Whitman more implies than shows 
what Browning emphasizes when he bids each soul “ nor sit nor 
stand but go” upon its special mission of help through self-help. 
It may be that the one puts more abstractly and calmly his recon- 
ciliation of the statement, “What is called good is perfect and 
what is called bad is just as perfect” with the supplementary 
statement, “ The difference between sin and goodness is no 
delusion,” which the other puts to the same effect more concretely 
and stirringly. It may be that the difference there is in their art 
companions a related difference in their spirit. 

Browning’s art is characterized by the multifarious, objective 
creation of human nature at large; Whitman’s by the condensed, 
subjective consummation of all human nature in his own, as 
symbol and sign of the unification of all men’s interests and 
destinies. Browning’s verse is like an arrow against the old order 
and for the new; Whitman’s like an armor. Whitman seems to 
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chant a serene credo of the democratic faith ; Browning to animate 
a chorus of rapturous, soul-firing song. Whitman is pre-eminently 
the seer; Browning, the maker-see. If to one class of minds 
Whitman makes a clearer appeal to stand fast, to another class 
Browning gives the more inspiring call to action. Yet to both of 
these classes, as well as to a third class who feel equally the special 
force of each, their coherent energies should carry the same 
purport. 

As for the spiritual pessimists and nihilists whose ideals culmi- 
nate in a world-wide suicide, they are simply those whose minds 
still demand the sort of vision which is outlived. The real 
question that confronts the age is, what stuff is there in all men to 
meet facts and construct that ideal good which only human con- 
sciousness can bring to pass. 

A fact of great cheer has not yet been explored, — what all 
men can do. ‘The only fact of cheer in the past being what great 
men have done, this is earnest of the greater cheer which all men 
shall come to do. That subtle, creative impulse that first differ- 
entiated man from beast resides in efficacy yet in the consciousness 
of every son of man. “ You may trust absolutely to the power 
within man,” says Whitman. “ You may prove it yourself and for 
all men,” says Browning. “Do it, you can make it so,” says the 
maker-see. ‘‘ It will be so,” says the seer. 

The discussion that followed will be given later. 

I. N. Cog, Historian. 
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REVIEW OF AMERICAN VERSE.* 


THERE is certainly no dearth of verse-making in these days. 
The continuous stream of volumes that dog the steps of the 
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of poets. Though, upon inspection, the insides of the volumes 
do not prove so much, they do at least indicate that the ideal of 
native verse-making is steadily rising. Even the poet of Cripple 
Creek, Lyman H. Sproull, shows improvement, and one does not 
feel quite so much like saying to him, in view of his last attempt, 
“ You are a poem though your poem’s naught.” Whatever god 
has the sowing of the seeds of poetic genius, he has evidently 
scattered them broadcast through the length and breadth of the 
land, and they are found struggling into blossom in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of the mining-camp, as well as in the forcing- 
beds of University hot-houses. From California comes ‘Sappho 
and Other Poems,’ by L. B. Pemberton. Upon fragments of 
Sappho, he has built up a series of graceful poems in the form 
of a masque, bearing the symbolic intent of a defence of poetry. 
There is a bad habit that a great many young poets have 
adopted, of prefacing their maiden attempts with half-apologetic, 
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half-egotistical remarks to the public, or the critic, as the case may 
be, either in prose or rhyme, to the effect that they do not expect 
a cold, blind world to recognize their intrinsic poetical worth, and 
do not care much whether it does or not, etc. It would be well if 
they would reflect that some scores of poets fling themselves upon 
the cold world in this identical manner every year, and that when 
the reader is greeted by this attitude of would-be-injured, don’t- 
care-certainty of genius, he is liable to contract a fatal bias against 
the author, and is hardly capable of justly judging the poems to 
follow. Mr. Pemberton, for example, not only tells his “little 
book” that — 


“Tf a friend thou canst not find, 
Return: here, in my arms confined, 
Thou It find an Asylum from the Blind,” 


but in a preface, besides, says these lines are not meant for an 
apology, and that his book is sent forth with a certain feeling of 
indifference, etc. Yet in spite of all this waving of the red flag 
in the face of the supposed unsympathetic reviewer, the present 
one is obliged magnanimously to admit that there is much in 
Mr. Pemberton’s verses to be admired, both in workmanship and 
poetic feeling. Oklahoma, too, has its poet,—the strange new 
land whose boundaries are an unknown mystery to all but the 
contemporary school-boy. Many of Professor Miller’s verses in 
his volume, ‘ Oklahoma, and Other Poems,’ show him to possess 
a truly poetic temperament, keenly alive to the charm of nature, 
and to the lights and shadows of human life. The envoy to his 
volume is a perfect little thing in its way. 
‘Oh, to be able to capture and bring 
And bind in the bonds of control, 


Some of the carols that warble and sing 
Down in the depths of my soul.” 


The most important of recent volumes of verse is Lowell’s last 
handful of poems, only ten in number, but though so few, consti- 
tuting, none the less, a precious bequest from this true poet and 
master-craftsman. Here are no weak, flimsy expressions, like 
branchlets but half-nourished by sap, and fit only to be lopped 
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off. Everywhere, complete illumination of the thought by word- 
symbols scintillating with meaning, or, like lenses, focussing the 
image of the thought, then diffusing it in beams of light. 

With the exception of ‘ Verses to go with a Posset Dish to 
my dear little God-Daughter,’ and ‘A Valentine,’ both slight, all 
the poems have the philosophical tinge that distinguishes Lowell’s 
poetry ; and in the initial poem, ‘ How I consulted the Oracle of 
the Gold Fishes,’ philosophy is uppermost. Under the symbol 
of the pent-in gold-fishes, and with dainty humorous touches, he 
discusses the possibility that to all of us may come some glimpse 
that brings “Strange sense of sense-escaping things.” Wisely 
he concludes that the gold-fishes can give him no answer, real- 
izing, evidently, that analogies usually prove too much, and finally 
rests in the thought that the shadow of the mystery is wholesome, 
and that he, the poet, is happy in his right to love “ God’s Darkness 
as his Light.” As a summing-up of the poet’s own philosophy 
of the Unseen, it is as interesting as anything he has written, 
and in its healthy optimistic spirit should be a good lesson to the 
pessimistic weaklings that go up and down the world emitting 
their egotistical wailings over their own doubts and perplexities. 

It is a pleasure to find that Mr. Louis James Block’s scholarly 
and thoughtful work has met with such appreciation as to call for 
the issuing of a new and handsome edition of his later poems, ‘ The 
New World’ and ‘The Friendship of the Faiths.’ Both of these 
poems will always possess especial interest as being inspired by 
the events of the Columbian Exposition. Taken together, they 
form a worthy artistic record of the initial event of the discovery 
of America and the culmination in the Parliament of Religions, if 
not of the actual accomplishment of the ideal of brotherhood and 
charity toward all men, at least an earnest of its future accom- 
plishment. There are also several new poems in this volume, 
marked by Mr. Block’s distinguishing characteristics of earnest- 
ness and smooth versification. Of these we prefer ‘Orpheus,’ 
because of its delicate imaginative touch,—a quality which dis- 
tinctively marked several of the poems in Mr. Block’s first vol- 
ume, ‘Dramatic Poems and Sketches,’ published some years ago, 
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and which of late has become somewhat overshadowed by the 
intensity of his philosophical earnestness. 

Another second edition which we are glad to see is that of 
Richard Hovey’s drama, ‘The Marriage of Guenevere,’ though it 
is to be regretted that the publishers did not include the introduc- 
tory drama, ‘The Quest of Merlin,’ as it appeared in the first 
edition. The two parts of this ‘ Poem in Dramas,’ as it was origi- 
nally called, are inextricably bound up with each other. Half the 
light of the poet’s originality in the treatment of this Arthurian 
theme, as well as the glimpses of his artistic philosophy, are cut off 
by this ill-advised mutilation. 

‘The Quest of Merlin’ forms a sort of mystical prologue to 
‘The Marriage of Guenevere.’ Merlin seeks to foreknow the fate 
of the marriage of Arthur to Guenevere ; and, by means of his magic, 
successive visions appear to him, in which figure many and vari- 
ous mythic beings of Teutonic, Classic, and Christian origin, and 
from each of which he catches a glimpse of some phase of human 
development, or some underlying philosophic truth. The reader 
may often find the meaning elusive, and, like Merlin himself, say, 

“Increase of knowledge increaseth mysteries ; 
And knowing much I know that I know nothing,” 

but he will feel that, broadly speaking, in the Norns is symbolized 
the inexorableness of the consequences of any thought conceived, 
or deed done, by man. Inscrutable and inevitable is the fulfilment 
of the law. The Sylphs and Naiads, perhaps, the pervading spirit 
of joyousness in Nature; the Gnomes, the forces of Nature at work ; 
the angels, the gentle influences of religion. FFauns and Satyrs 
seem to suggest the life of the senses ; the Fairies, imagination ; 
the Goblins, seekers after knowledge; the Elves, constructive ten- 
dencies. But whether the poet meant or not to symbolize so 
definitely these various elements in the life of man and nature, the 
daring commingling of Teutonic, Classic, and Christian elements is 
not only interesting for its artistic shadowing forth of the real fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon character and art is the result of the blend- 
ing of all these elements, but it gives an opportunity for the most 
varied rhythmical treatment, in which Mr. Hovey’s mastery and 
originality in form are fully manifested. 
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For these reasons, we pity the readers who, in this present 
edition, will not have created for them by this introductory drama 
the proper mystical atmosphere in which alone the full purport of 
the second drama becomes apparent. 

We have before recorded our admiration of the poetical qualities 
of these two poems, and the promise which they give of future 
achievement. As it was to be expected in the first work of a young 
writer, there are echoes from the past, principally Shakespeare ; 
but Mr. Hovey has sufficient native genius to carry him out into 
the open country. In these and more recent work he has shown 
himself to be possessed of a wide range of poetic faculty, able to 
reach mystic heights in philosophic drama, and to portray with un- 
wonted fidelity the passions of human hearts. 

Father Tabb’s delicate lyrics have by this time become house- 
hold favorites. His little volume did not reach us until too late 
to receive attention in our last bird’s-eye glimpse at the doings of 
the poetic Muse, but it is not too late to add our word appre- 
ciative of the spontaneously lyrical as well as thoughtful quality 
of his dainty verses. “Quite a contrast to the flute-like music of 
Father Tabb are Stephen Crane’s obstreperous lines, without 
form, but by no means void, rather pregnant with symbolistic 
meanings, delightfully elusive, yet suggestive of much. 

Among the many tributes to the genius of Robert Louis 
Stevenson there is none more exquisite than Bliss Carman’s ‘A 
Seamark.’ His language seems always to have come to him from 
some sphere outside of common experience, it is so lit up with 
luminous tints of fancy; and few if any threnodies since the 
days of Bion and Moschus have shown so much originality in 
conception. 

Other volumes of verse to be noted are J. E. Nesmith’s ‘ Philoc- 
tetes, and Other Poems and Sonnets,’ — an example of the thought- 
ful, and as to form, fairly managed verse, which everywhere disarms 
both criticism and enthusiasm, and causes one to offer up a prayer 
that the coming poets may early be told “ where is fancy bred, how 
begot, how nourished.” or we shall have indeed to ring fancy’s 
knell. 
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Mr. Philip Henry Savage’s poems record the impressions made 
by nature upon a mind peculiarly open to its influences and the 
memory of its influences, as if these sense-impressions wove them- 
selves intimately into his being, and came forth again in spon- 
taneous, pleasing measures. 

The verses of Julia Anna Wolcott have a simple, unaffected 
quality which bespeaks the poetical nature that sings because it 
must. To the same qualities Augusta Larned adds a wider range 
of experience with books, and in consequence the subtle touches 
that belong to greater richness of expression. 

It is rather a dangerous experiment to come into competition 
with Longfellow in the Hiawatha rhythm. It is so easy a rhythm 
that, unless it be managed with the consummate skill and imagina- 
tion that he brought to its fashioning, it is apt to become insuffer- 
ably monotonous. This and the fact that the subject-matter of 
‘ Chocorua’s Tenants’ is a sort of ingenuous Natural History, will 
keep Frank Bolles’ book from taking a forward rank as poetry, 
while, at the same time, it possesses considerable interest as an 
entertaining and smoothly flowing account in verse of the life of 
the birds that inhabit the region round Chocorua. 

A new volume of poems comes from another member of the 
Philadelphia Pegasus Club, already known as the club to which 
belongs the talented group of Philadelphia poets, including Dr. 
Mitchell, Francis Howard Williams, Harrison S. Morris, and others. 
Many of the verses in Mr. Esling’s ‘ Melodies of Mood and Tense’ 
are thrown off with a light, clever touch, reminding one of the 
verses of Austin Dobson. In his more serious work he shows the 
unmistakable marks of culture and refinement, as well as a good 
mastery of the technique of verse. Owing to the fact of his 
pronounced Catholic predilections, many of the subjects he has 
chosen to write upon will not interest the general reader ; but 
this will probably be more than overbalanced by the special appre- 
ciation he will command from those of his own faith. The book 
is handsomely illustrated, and contains, moreover, an appropriate 
musical setting for male voices by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, to one of 
the best of the lighter poems, ‘ Roundel for Rosetime.’ 
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Still other volumes are a second edition of Mrs. Stetson’s wise 
and witty verses, ‘In This Our World ;’ ‘ Balder the Poet,’ by 
George H. Stockbridge ; ‘ Poems of Henry Abbey,’ — the third edi- 
tion ; ‘ An Olio of Verse,’ by M. A. and A. E. Sawtelle ; ‘ Treasures 
of Kurium,’ by Ellen M. H. Gates; ‘ Vision of Thyrza,’ by Iris ; 
‘ In Camphor,’ anonymously printed. C. 





NEW BOOKS ATTRACTIVE TO STUDENTS OF 
LETTERS. 


‘ LowELL’s Last Poems’ are justly prominent in the list of new books 
with which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. signalize the season. The serene 
and scholarly spirit of the ripe poet appears characteristically in these 
few last songs ; and the volume itself, with its admirable reproduction of 
a portrait of the poet at seventy, is a model of dignified book-making. 
Another notable volume is ‘Anima Poetz,’ selected from Coleridge’s 
unpublished note-books by the editor, Ernest Hartley Coleridge. From 
the same firm is forthcoming a volume of Thoreau’s poems, containing 
all his verse now accessible ; a volume of poems by Mrs. R. H. Stoddard, 
now first collected; another by Mrs. J. T. Fields, gathered from many 
periodicals ; and still another comprising the complete poetical works of 
the late Celia Thaxter, except only her poems for children, which make 
up a separate attractive book, edited by Sarah Orne Jewett. Miss Edith 
M. Thomas is the poet of another new volume of children’s verse, en- 
titled ‘In the Young World.’ Poems by Emma Huntington Nason, Ina 
D. Coolbrith, and J. J. Roche close the list of verse. 

Important among new editions of this house are the Cambridge 
Holmes, complete in one volume, and the Cambridge Browning. This 
handsome single-volume Browning is the first attempt to compress in 
one book-cover the thronging thought of the great Victorian ; and it is so 
well done, type and paper being both so good, that it will doubtless 
become to all readers and students what the Globe Shakespeare is for 
the great Elizabethan, — the most convenient, the cheapest, and the stan- 
dard reference text. The new Browning Phrase-Book, by Miss Molineux, 
will use this text for its citations, as well as the Riverside edition. 
Stedman’s ‘ Victorian Anthology,’ long expected, is now issued. 
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Among books designed to meet the literary wants of the higher grade 
of schools, the new ‘ Masterpieces of British Literature’ and Dr. Rolfe’s 
student’s edition of ‘In Memoriam’ are conspicuously useful. 

Macmillan & Co.’s winter Book List is rich as usual in books of 
literary criticism and in students’ manuals. Chief among them all is 
Courthope’s ‘ History of English Poetry.’ It is projected to cover the 
time from Chaucer to Scott, including the influences and writers leading 
up to Chaucer ; and its aim is “to treat poetry as an expression of the 
imagination not simply of the individual poet, but of the English people ; 
to use the facts of political and social history as keys to the poet’s mean- 
ing and to make poetry clothe with life and character the dry record of 
external facts.” This purpose fulfilled as well as the first volume already 
out promises it will be should make the whole a worthy successor to 
Warton, if not a far better substitute, and an indispensable work to every 
intelligent student. Vol. II. is now in press. Macmillan’s list in this 
line of literary criticism includes also ‘The Greater Victorian Poets,’ by 
Prof. Hugh Walker ; a new edition of Henry Jones’s ‘ Browning as a Phil- 
osophical and Religious Teacher ;’ a ‘ Hand-book to the works of Lord 
Tennyson,’ by Morton Luce; ‘ A Hand-book of German Literature,’ by 
Mary E. Phillips; Arnold’s ‘ Function of Criticism’ and Walter Pater’s 
‘Essay on Style,’ in one volume; ‘ Miscellaneous Studies,’ by Walter 
Pater ; De Quincey’s ‘Opium Eater,’ edited by Mark Hunter; and 
‘Macaulay’s Essay on Clive,’ edited by Cecil M. Barrow; ‘Library 
Types,’ by E. Beresford Chancellor ; ‘ Virgil in the Middle Ages,’ by Do- 
menico Comparetti, translated from the Italian ; Vol. V.of Henry Craik’s 
‘English Prose ;’ ‘A Brief History of English,’ by Oliver Farrar Emer- 
son. Tennyson, Christina Rossetti, and Wordsworth are issued in new 
editions ; Tennyson in both a People’s Edition and an édition de luxe, 
and Wordsworth with his Sister Dorothy in an edition which has the 
ardent Wordsworthian W. Knight for editor. There remain still to 
attract the eye of the literary devotee Job and Proverbs in the modern 
Reader’s Bible; selections in prose and verse from Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems, by Professor Bilderbeck ; ‘The Song of Roland for English 
Readers,’ by A. Way and F. Spencer ; Virgil, Homer, and Catullus in 
the Parnassus Library. Two volumes of Letters, full of literary interest, 
without doubt, are those of Matthew Arnold and of Edward Fitzgerald 
to Fanny Kemble. The Macmillans have now in press, also, the volume 
of Browning Essays (selected from the London Browning Society Papers) 
already spoken of in POET-LORE. 
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An ‘Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature,’ by Greenough 
White, A.M., B.D., author of ‘A Sketch of the Philosophy of American 
Literature,’ is announced by Ginn & Co. It will attempt to determine 
the bounds of the great historical divisions of English literature ; to 
discover the salient features, the peculiar characteristics of each epoch, 
and trace the connection in thought between each; and to view all 
against a background of European history, literature, and art. Part I. 
will treat of the Middle Ages. 

The same publishers issue a new volume in their Athenzeum Press 
Series, ‘Selections from Malory’s Morte Darthur,’ edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, by William Edward Mead, Ph.D. Books I. 
and XVIII. are printed with only minor omissions, and Books II., XIIL., 
XVII., XXI., without abridgment. The text follows letter for letter 
Caxton’s edition of 1485 (as reprinted by Sommer), but with modern 
punctuation and paragraphing. Variants from later editions are added 
only when they aid in explaining the original text. Professor Kittredge 
contributes to the Introduction a short paper presenting new views on 
Sir Thomas Malory and his family. 

The poet of the Sword, Mr. W. E. Henley, is the editor of Stone & 
Kimball’s English Classic Series, among which Congreve’s Comedies and 
Sterne’s ‘ Tristram Shandy’ have already appeared, and old Izaak Walton’s 
Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and Sanderson, in the same 
series, are announced. 

Copeland & Day’s newest tally of volumes by American and British 
latter-day poets is varied and attractive ; witness these: ‘ Sister Songs,’ 
by Francis Thompson; ‘The Magic House,’ by Duncan C. Scott; 
‘Dumb in June,’ by Richard Burton; ‘Lyrics of Earth,’ by Archibald 
Lampman; ‘Apples of Istakhar,’ by William Lindsay ; ‘ Robert Louis 
Stevenson and other Poems,’ by Richard Le Gallienne ; ‘Poems,’ by Alice 
Meynell ; ‘A Doric Reed,’ by Zitella Cocke ; ‘The Hills of Song,’ by 
Clinton Scollard ; ‘Esther: A Young Man’s Tragedy, Together With the 
Love-Sonnets of Proteus,’ by Wilfred Scawen Blunt, the second volume 
in the beautiful series of which Rossetti’s ‘ House of Life’ was the first. 

The Bibelot Series of poetical reprints which have lured the eyes of 
book-lovers to an unwonted quarter — to Portland, Maine, and to one 
enthusiast there of the daintily poetic in text and type — will have two 
additions worthy of their predecessors before the season’s holiday-buying 
is upon us: ‘Sonnets of Michael Angelo,’ translated by J. A. Symonds, 
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and ‘The Blessed Damozel’ of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, a title which will 
cover a number of lyrics chosen from his works, and including ‘ Jenny,’ 
with the new readings given in the January, ’95, POET-LORE. Mr. Mosher 
also issues two volumes in a new series of acknowledged masterpieces 
called the ‘Old World Series’: Fitzgerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khay- 
yam, with parallel texts of the first and fourth versions and variorum 
and cancelled readings, and Lang’s fine translation of ‘ Aucassin and 
Nicolete.’ 





SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
LONGFELLOW’S ‘HIAWATHA’: CANTOS X. TO XIX.* 


Tue story of ‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing’ is charmingly elaborated from a 
few hints in Schoolcraft’s account. 

When Manabozho was preparing for the fight with Pearl Feather, 
having no heads for his arrows, his grandmother, Noko, told him of an 
old man living at some distance who could make them, so he sent her 
for some. She did not bring enough, so he sent her again, and then 
thinking to himself, “ I must find out the way to make these heads,” pre- 
tended he wanted some /arger heads and sent her again. Then follow- 
ing her at a distance, he went, saw the old man at work, discovered his 
process, and at the same time beheld his beautiful daughter and felt his 
breast beat with a new emotion. But he took care to get home before 
his grandmother, and commenced singing as if he had never left the 
lodge. 


Some pages further on, it is mentioned that, ‘‘ Having accomplished 
the victory over the reptiles, Manabozho returned to his former place of 
dwelling, and married the arrow-maker’s daughter.” Longfellow has 
made his Hiawatha discover the arrow-maker and his daughter for him- 
self without any deceit of Nokomis, while on his way homeward after 
his contest with his father, at the close of Canto IV.; and the only 
trace of cunning towards his grandmother which remains in his story is 
shown in the attractive light of the natural reserve of what it yet half 
dreams of cherished in the heart of budding love. 

The friction with Nokomis about wedding a stranger, and the whole 
pretty romance, as told in the tenth Canto, is apparently due to Long- 
fellow’s happy fancy. For the name Minnehaha he himself refers us, in 





* For Cantos I., to X., see p. 520, Oct. Pozt-Lore. 
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his Notes to the Riverside Edition, not only to the Falls of that name, 
but to the introduction of Miss Eastman’s ‘ Dacotah or Legends of the 
Sioux.’ 

The poet has made Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, Canto XI., the 
opportunity for introducing us to Pau-Puk-Keewis, a mischievous sort 
of an Indian Mercury (in fact, he evidently belongs to the family of wind 
gods), and also of making us further acquainted. with Chibiabos, who 
sings some Indian songs, and with Iagoo, the great boaster and story- 
teller, who relates the charming story of ‘Osseo the Evening Star.’ 

The incident of Pau-Puk-Keewis building up the sand-dunes along 
the shores of Lake Superior seems to be an invention of the poet, — at 
least, there is no such incident in the story of Pau-Puk-Keewis as told 
in ‘ Algic Researches’ (see abstract given later). It is, however, quite 
in keeping with his character, which Longfellow everywhere develops on 
the model of a Mercury. 

The song which Chibiabos sings is founded on a real Indian love- 
song, the original of which will be found in Zitte//’s Living Age, vol. xxv. 
p- 45- The account of Iagoo will be found in ‘ Algic Researches’ (vol. ii. 
p- 229):— 

He was noted in Indian lore for having given extravagant narrations 
of whatever he had seen, heard, or accomplished. He told of a serpent 
he had seen, which had hair on its neck like a mane and feet resembling 
a quadruped. Another time he told of mosquitoes of such enormous size 
that he staked his reputation on the fact that a single wing of one of 
them was sufficient for a sail to his canoe, and the proboscis as big as his 
wife’s shovel. The character of this Indian story teller for extravagance 
was so well known that his name became a proverb and if any hunter or 
warrior undertook to embellish his exploits in telling of them his hearers 
would call out, “So here we have Iagoo come again.” 

Notwithstanding his reputation as a story-teller, there are but few 
scraps of his stories to be found ; but Longfellow cleverly puts into his 
mouth the story of Osseo the Magician. He opens the story with a 
reference to the tale of the Red Swan (‘ Alg. Res.,’ vol. ii. p.9). The 
story of Osseo is little more than a versified account of the story as told 
by the Algonquins (‘ Alg. Res.,’ vol. ii. p. 150). 

The prosperous course of Hiawatha’s life after his wedding is cleverly 
implied by the incidents described in Cantos XIII. and XIV. For the 
Indian custom he introduces of blessing the cornfields, making Minne- 
haha, as Hiawatha’s happy wife, defend the safety of the crops, he found 
warrant in ‘ Aboriginal Archives, vol. v. p. 70, as follows : — 
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To cast a protective spell, and secure the fields against vermin, protect 
the crops against blight, and make them prolific, the mother of the family 
chooses a suitable hour at night, when the children are at rest and the 
sky is overcast, and having divested herself of her garments trails her 
machecota behind her and performs the circuit of the field. 

For the Indian manner of picture-writing, of carving the sign of the 
family totem on the graveposts, or of painting on birch bark and skin 
the records of events, the lore of the medicine-men, the songs of the 
wabenos or the dreams of the jossakeeds, all of which, according to 
tradition, as Schoolcraft reports, Manabozho taught them, and which 
our poet therefore makes Hiawatha invent, Longfellow evidently studied 
carefully the descriptions and the plates given in the first of Schoolcraft’s 
large folios. How accurately he followed these, and yet with how much 
more interesting and graphic a hand he colored the colorless explana- 
tions collected there, may appear from the following abstract of the 
account of the love-song (‘Aboriginal Researches,’ vol. i. p. 403). 
He has singled out this particular song among all the songs of the 
original, and it is to be noticed that he incorporates the look of the 
colored figures in the plate as well as the gist of the explanation of what 
the mnemonic symbols mean in his poetic version of the song. 

Figure 1. [representing in the plate a red figure standing], a person 
who affects to be invested with magic power to charm the other sex which 
makes him regard himself as a monedo or god. Fig. 2. [a man painted 
red sitting] is depicted beating a magic drum. He sings— Hear the 
sounds of my voice, of my song. Fig. 3. [same with the roof-line of a 
wigwam overhead]. He surrounds himself with a secret lodge. Fig. 4. 
[two red figures with one long arm]. He depicts the intimate union of 
their affection by joining two bodies with one continuous arm. He sings, 
I can make her blush because I hear all she says of me. Fig. 5 [a red 
figure in a circle]. He represents her on an island. He sings, Were she 
on a distant istand I could make her swim over. Fig. 6. [same lying 
down]. She is depicted asleep. He boasts of his magical powers which 
are capable of reaching her heart. He sings, Were she far off even on 
the other hemisphere. Fig. 7. [a red heart in a circle] depicts a naked 
heart. He sings, I speak to your heart. The series of figures may be 
read thus: 1. Itis my form and person that makes me great. 2. Hear 
the voice of my song— it is my voice. 3. I shield myself with secret 
coverings. 4. All your thoughts are known to me—blush! 5. I could 
draw you hence were you on a desert island. 6. Though you were on 
the other hemisphere. 7. I speak to your naked heart. 

The story of ‘ Hiawatha’s Lamentation,’ Canto XV., is founded on 
an Iroquois legend of the origin of the medicine dance (‘ Aboriginal 
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Archives,’ vol. i. p. 317). According to this story, Chibiabos was a 
brother of Manabozho’s, and their father was a Manito, or a great spirit 
who married a mortal woman. 


The Manitoes became jealous of these brothers, and caused Chibiabos 
to fall through the ice of one of the great lakes, although Manabozho had 
cautioned him not to separate himself from him. There the Manitoes 
hid his body. Manabozho wailed along the shores and waged war 
against all Manitoes, hurling many of them into the abyss. Six years 
he lamented, his face smeared with black, and calling “Chibiabos.” 
Manitoes consult how to appease him — especially the oldest and wisest 
Manito who had nothing to do with the death of Chibiabos. They build 
a sacred lodge close to his, prepare a feast, pipe and delicious tobacco ; 
then, each carrying a sack of bear, otter or lynx skin full of medicines 
culled from all plants, invite him to feast. He raises his head, washes 
off his mourning, drinks the cup they offer in propitiation and as a rite, 
and, his melancholy departing, they sing and dance, and smoke the 
sacred pipe, and so was initiated the great medicine dance. The 
Manitoes then bring Chibiabos to life, but forbid him to enter the lodge. 
Through a chink they give him a burning coal and tell him; to go pre- 
side over the land of the dead and kindle a fire for his aunts and uncles. 
Manabozho goes to the Great Spirit, and then descending to earth con- 
firms the mystery of the medicine dance and initiates those to whom 
he gives medicines, making offerings to Misukumigakwa, the mother of 
the earth, for the growth of medical roots. 

The white stone canoe in which Longfellow represents Chibiabos as 
sailing is described in a story of a young man who goes to seek his dead 
lady-love in the land of souls. 

After journeying for some time, he came to the lodge of Chibiabos, 
who directs him on his way to the lake across which lay the land of souls. 
When he reaches the lake, he finds a canoe of shining white stone, with 
shining paddles. He enters the canoe, takes the paddles in his hands, 
when to his joy and surprise, on turning round, he beholds the object of 
his search in another canoe exactly the same. 


The materials for Cantos XVI. and XVII. are found principally in 
the story of Pau-Puk-Keewis as told in ‘ Algic Researches,’ vol. i. p. 200. 
The setting of the scene, in Canto XVI., where Pau-Puk-Keewis comes 
and interrupts the story-telling of Iagoo is, of course, purely fanciful 
(for the story of the summer-maker which Iagoo is telling, see ‘ Algic 
Researches,’ i. 55. Longfellow follows the story exactly except in lan- 
guage). The incident of Pau-Puk-Keewis teaching the game of bowl 
is also fanciful, though the real Indian game is exactly depicted by Long- 
fellow. (See ‘ Aboriginal Archives,’ ii. 12.) 
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This game is played with thirteen pieces, nine of which are formed of 
bone and four of circular bits of brass. The right side of the bone 
pieces is red with edges and dots burned black [which represent differ- 
ent objects, each with a special value] with hot iron. The reverse is white. 
The brass pieces are convex and bright on the right side, concave and 
dull on the left. The game is won by the red pieces. All are shaken in 
a curiously carved wooden bowl and the luckiest throw is when all the 
pieces turn up red and No.1 stands upright on the bright side of a 
brass disc. 

Life is given to the picture by representing Pau-Puk-Keewis as win- 
ning everything and finally staking all his winnings on the young pipe- 
bearer, grandson of Iagoo, whom he also wins. (In the Indian legend 
the pipe-bearer follows Pau-Puk-Keewis from attachment, and he is not 
the grandson of Iagoo, who does not appear in the story at all.) 

A considerable portion of the tale of Pau-Puk-Keewis is not used 
by Longfellow, who culls out such striking incidents as the ransacking 
of Hiawatha’s lodge when the hero was absent, the killing of the raven 
and also the mountain chickens, and the message sent by the birds to 
their brother Hiawatha. 

In the Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis, Longfellow changes the place of 
the incidents in such a way as to greatly enhance the interest of the 
story. All the transformations into animals, with the exception of that 
into a snake, occur in the original legend before his conflict with Hia- 
watha, merely as a means of amusing himself, and not as a means of 
escape from his pursuer. In the original legend Pau-Puk-Keewis in- 
vents some ruses to escape Hiawatha, which Longfellow has not used ; 
for example, when Pau-Puk-Keewis found himself hard pressed, he 
climbed a large pine-tree, stripped it of all its leaves, threw them to the 
winds, and then went on. When Manabozho reached the spot, the tree 
addressed him : “Great chief,” said the tree, “ will you give me my life 
again? Pau-Puk-Keewis has killed me.” Manabozho answers, “ Yes,” 
and it took him some time to gather the foliage together again. Pau- 
Puk-Keewis tried the same thing with various trees. Then he rode a 
long way on the back of an Elk, then broke up a large rock of sand- 
stone which Manabozho had to put together again. Then comes the 
incident of the serpent and the manito who tries to rescue Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, which Longfellow uses almost as it stands. (See ‘ Alg. Res.’ 
i. 200.) 

The death of Kwasind told in Canto XVIII. follows exactly the legend 
as related in the ‘ Algic Researches ’ as follows : — 
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He performed so many feats of strength and skill, that he excited the 
envy of the Puck-wudj In-in-ee-sug, or fairies, who conspired against his 
life. “For,” said they, “if this man is suffered to go on in his career of 
strength and exploits, we shall presently have no work to perform. Our 
agency in the affairs of men must cease. He will undermine our power, 
and drive us, at last, into the water, where we must all perish, or be de- 
voured by the wicked Neebanawbaig.” The strength of Kwasind was 
all concentrated in the crown of his head. ‘This was, at the same time, 
the only vulnerable part of his body ; and there was but one species of 
weapon which could be successfully employed in making any impression 
upon it. The fairies carefully hunted through the woods to find the 
weapon. It was the burr or seed vessel of the white pine. They gathered 
a quantity of this article, and waylaid Kwasind at a point on the river, 
where the red rocks jut into the water, forming rude castles —a point 
which he was accustomed to pass in his canoe. They waited a long 
time, making merry upon these rocks, for it was a highly romantic spot. 
At last the wished-for object appeared, Kwasind came floating calmly 
down the stream, on the afternoon of a summer’s day, languid with the 
heat of the weather and almost asleep. When his canoe came directly 
beneath the cliff, the tallest and stoutest fairy began the attack. It was 
a long time before they could hit the vulnerable part, but success at 
length crowned their efforts, and Kwasind sank, never to rise more. 

Ever since this victory the Puck Wudj Ininee have made that point of 
rock a favorite resort. The hunters often hear them laugh, and see their 
little plumes shake as they pass this scene on light summer evenings. 


[It was intended to conclude this study in this issue, but so long a 
poem has not been treated before in the ‘School,’ and its sources, never 
before fully illustrated, prove to be so interesting and valuable that it 
seems wise not to curtail them. This makes it necessary to postpone the 
close of the study until December, and to let the next studies, Whittier’s 
‘The Witch’s Daughter,’ and Longfellow’s ‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’ follow 
later. ] FP &. C, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


LONDON LITERARIA. 


READERS of POET-LORE will doubtless remember that some 


twelve months since (POET-LORE, vol. vi., (1894) pp. 555-559), 
I gave various reasons for negativing the idea (put forward 
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chiefly by Dr. Furnivall) that Mr. Browning had written 
the whole, or almost the whole, of the work which for over 
fifty years had been known as Forster’s ‘ Life of Strafford.’ But 
the evidence that Browning did not write it is strongly confirmed by 
a perusal of the letters given below ; indeed, one may affirm that 
the “last word” has now been said, — for we have the authoritative 
statement of Mr. Browning’s son that his father did not write the 
book. The two following letters are therefore quoted as a 
contribution to the further elucidation of the matter :— 


PALACE-GATE HousE, KENSINGTON W., July 30th, 1894. 


Dear Sir, — An announcement that you are preparing a Bib- 
liography of Mr. Browning’s Works must be my plea for troubling 
you with this note. It has reference to the extraordinary claim 
which has been set up by Dr. Furnivall for Mr. Browning’s 
authorship of nearly the whole of my husband’s ‘ Life of Strafford.’ 
Against this claim, so distressing to me, I make the most emphatic 
protest. I enclose you a copy of a letter from Mr. Browning’s son 
on the subject, and also add an extract from a subsequent letter to 
my niece, in which he says: “ Mrs. Forster is most welcome to 
make what use she likes of the whole of mine dated Feb. 27th 
1893.” Mr. Browning’s own acknowledgement to his friend Mr. 
Forster is to be found in the first edition of his tragedy of 
‘ Strafford.’ . . . I am, dear sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 
ELizA ANN FORSTER. 

To T. J. Wise, Esq. 


PALAZZO REZZONICO, VENICE, Feb. 27th, 1893. 
The letter referred to is the following : — 


My DEAR Mrs. Forster, — Your kind letter reached me after 
some little delay, or I would have written to thank you sooner. 
Let me say at once that I have long ceased having anything to do 
with Dr. Furnivall nor have I seen his book ; but I presume, and 
gather from what you write, that he has been claiming the author- 
ship of Mr. Forster’s ‘ Life of Strafford’ for my father —in which 
case he has done this in spite of all I could do to prevent him, and 
in Opposition to my earnest desire, expressed soon after my 
father’s death. It is a fact that my father assisted Mr. Forster, 
who was more or less incapacitated from working by indisposition 
and domestic anxiety —I believe his father was ill— but I need 
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not say that that would not justify any claim of authorship! No 
letters of Mr. Forster could be found throwing light on the matter, 
and the only ones in my possession are of a later date. These of 
course I will lend you with great pleasure when I return to 
Venice. I am indeed sorry that you have been pained in this 
way. My father would, I am sure, have been indignant at such a 
proceeding, and I, as I have said, opposed it to my utmost when 
the subject was brought up by Dr. Furnivall. I am much obliged 
for the copy of my father’s letter which you kindly send me, 
although I needed no reminding of the friendship between him and 
Mr. Forster. . . . Believe me, my dear Mrs. Forster, always and 
with warmest regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 
R. BARRETT BROWNING. 
I am writing from Asolo. 


These letters are printed in the materials for a Bibliography of 
Robert Browning, which will form the concluding section of a 
work (shortly to be issued) entitled ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Nineteenth Century : Contributions towards a Literary History of 
the Period.’ This volume (edited by Mr. W. Robertson Nicoll 
and Mr. Thos, J. Wise) will be of more than ordinary interest — 
containing, as it does, a most interesting assortment of “literary 
wares,” for the most part newly “resurrected,” and of which we 
hope to give readers of PoET-LoRE a sample in an early number. 
One thousand copies only are to be printed; 250 of which are for 
America. Among the contents is a most entertaining account 
of ‘The trial of William Blake for sedition ;’ also a reprint of 
numerous sonnets and poems (many hitherto unpublished) of 
Thomas Wade. The ‘ Landor-Blessington Papers’ also occupy 
considerable space ; while numerous articles of a like kind make 
up a volume as unique as it is interesting. 

The ‘Bibliography of the Writings of Robert Browning’ 
section will be reissued (revised and extended) as a separate 
volume. It will, I venture to hope, be found, not only of service 
to the literary student, but of real interest to the ordinary 
Browning reader. 

Mr. Elkin Matthews is about to make a new departure: not in 
the line of the ‘‘ Shilling Shocker” in the issue of a series of poems 
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by well-known writers at the price of one shilling a volume (in 
brown paper covers). Mr. Laurence Binyon is to head the series 
with a ‘ First Book of London Poems,’ to be followed by a volume 
from Mr. Robert Bridges. 

A “double-text” edition of the ‘Tempest’ is shortly to be 
published by Mr. George Redway for Mr. D. C. Dallas, to which 
an Introduction has been written by Dr. Furnivall. The leading 
feature of the work is, that, opposite each page of the reduced 
facsimile of the text of the first folio of 1623, there is a corre- 
sponding page of the modern text as determined by the late Charles 
Knight, — a strong advocate of the authority of the first folios. 
All Shakespearian students will thus find to hand a ready means 
of verification and comparison. 

Toward the end of the year we may expect the appearance 
of the memoirs of Renan, — also those of Gounod. Renan’s cor- 
respondence is to accompany his memoirs; and the volume will 
have a prefatory memoir by his sister,—the relations between 
brother and sister being of a unique and beautiful character. 
Gounod’s memoirs will of course deal largely with the composer’s 
early career, and the obstacles with which he had for so long to 
contend. William G. Kingsland. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, October, 1895. 


Wo does not care for Tennyson of those who care for 
poetry at all? If one out of every ten of the thousands upon 
thousands of American lovers of Tennyson would give even a 
dime for the Isle of Wight memorial, our share would soon be 
more than made up. It was assumed that at least one-third of the 
whole cost of the seaward-looking beacon to be put up in honor 
of the poet would come from the greater England of American 
readers this side of the Atlantic ; and 7he Critic, with the alertness 
and enterprise characteristic of it, offered to receive and acknowl- 
edge American contributions. It has given repeated space and 
efforts toward the fund-collecting. The public should second 
with the utmost hearty help these friendly offices of The Critic, 
and make the fund, about $1,135.25 now, double that amount. 
Contributions, large or small, will be acceptable from Tennyson- 
lovers, and should be sent to 7he Critic, 287 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, or if sent to PorT-Lore will be forwarded promptly and 
acknowledged in the magazine. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF RHYME. 


¥AN poetry the devices for increasing the impressiveness 
™ of speech find their most complete and successful 
employment. In poetry, too, such devices consist 
exclusively of methods and tendencies that have char- 
acterized the applications of language in the earliest periods of its 
use by human beings. Rhyme, for example, reminds us of some 
of the first experiments in the duplication of sound ever made; 
it shows us the same potency of relativities of sound to suggest 
relativities of object as that which we find illustrated in onomato- 
poetic words. In all good poetical compositions, that is to say, 
the sets of rhymed words seem to convey a sense of some closer 
connection between the things for which those words stand than 
any which is indicated to the cold reason by the mere resemblance 
of sound. The separation of the rhymes by an interval is itself 
necessary to the effect, while the alternations of like sounds simply 
influence that effect by way of modifying it. 

If it be asked why likenesses in sound should suggest relativi- 
ties in things, the reply must be that the suggestion of relations 
in things by relations in sound is the law of all language. The 
74 
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speech of the most cultured races, the tongues of the most un- 
intellectual savages, are alike rendered possible by the natural 
habit and rule of their structure that likes of utterance shall ex- 
press likes of meaning, and that unlikes of sound shall stand for 
unlikes of significance. Speech is simply a form of relativity, and 
relativity needs intelligence to perceive it; and there can be no 
intelligence without stable associations between things that are 
alike and things that are unlike. To look for likeness in meaning 
where there is likeness in sound — save, of course, in cases where 
the likeness is a mere coincidence —is to do that which has the 
sanction of all our lingual experiences and habits. It is the as- 
sumption that related structures will have related meanings which 
teaches by far the largest number of forms in a language to 
children, who have no other facilities for acquiring a separate 
knowledge of words. It is the same assumption which affords 
such substantial help to adults engaged in the acquirement of 
foreign tongues. In the earlier state of the human intellect there 
is a tendency to create a distinct sound for every separate idea, 
and to ignore the generic likenesses of words and ideas. A savage 
might say Amo, babas, tigat (or forms to the same effect), since 
he would treat “I love,” “ thou lovest,” “he loves,” as so many 
separate ideas, because of the failure of his intellect to grasp the 
likeness of the idea of “love” in the one case to the same idea 
in the other cases. When the intellect has advanced far enough 
to perceive generic likenesses in words and ideas, we get — “ Amo, 
amas, amat.” 

But slight consideration, moreover, is needed to show how 
largely even the earliest speech drew its force from the use of 
likeness in sound to describe likeness in objects. In this relation 
the attempt to describe visible or audible iterations in the phe- 
nomena of the environment will readily occur to the reader. The 
repeated plash of the waves, the recurrent sighing of the breeze 
through forest leaves ; movements made up of continually iter- 
ated changes, and repetitions of form,—all these the earliest 
speech-makers found it natural to describe by iterated resem- 
blances of sound. Thus, the two syllables of the Coptic ¢e/te/, 
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meaning “to let water drop,” described things that resembled 
each other as closely as it is possible for things to resemble each 
other ; namely, the successive sounds made by water in dropping. 
In like manner, the repeated syllables of tutu, the Ude word 
for “to tremble,” described the likeness which exists between 
one of the movements of expansion and contraction that constitute 
the phenomenon of trembling and another of those movements. 
Sounds like those described by onomatopoetic speech-counters 
were the simplest cases of relation presented to man by the en- 
vironment ; and man must have been enabled to record them in 
words far more because of his early developed tendency to imitate 
than because of any capacity for perceiving relativity in his sur- 
rounding. Nor must we lose sight of the tendency in the early 
period of human intelligence to confound all the phenomena of life 
and of the environment in a conception of common nature and 
common origin. It was the habit of our ancestors to see life 
in the motionless stone, to bestow personality alike upon the 
moving cloud and the bright sky across which it floated, to feel 
in everything the same sensitiveness, the same burning existence, 
as those which they recognized in themselves. Without science, 
without instruments, without intellectual power (as we now under- 
stand the term), they took a view of the universe which all modern 
knowledge tends more and more to justify and confirm, for they 
believed in the relativity of all things, in the unity of the material 
and the oneness of the environment. It may be that the analytic 
methods of science and the isolating habits of modern research 
have done much to cast upon such a belief as this the reproach 
of crudeness and intellectual infancy, yet it is the old faith in the 
unity of the environment which still rules man’s emotional attitude 
towards the world of material phenomena from which he sprang 
and to which all life belongs. 

How truly, how deeply, how inextricably, is human life bound 
up with the life of the all! Out of the environment we are born; 
the environment sustains us, the embodiment of force in individu- 
ality ; it is the environment that receives us when our individuality 
can remain integrated no longer. From the environment we re- 
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ceive our impressions, corresponding with a million varieties of 
light and shade, hue and form, rest and movement, weight and 
extension, do we find the stimulus of our speech, the raw material, 
the symbols and the counters of our thought. And it is in these 
powers, truly creative, that we discover the cause of man’s sym- 
pathy, subtile and strong, with the whole universe. It was this 
plastic environment, moulder of his intellect, that bound him by 
invisible fibres to everything in Nature’s broad realm, — to rock and 
river, sea and mountain, to bird and beast, to star and plant and 
flower. And it must be some vague and secret sense of our one- 
ness with the surrounding that impels us in a thousand exigencies 
to seek its sympathy, that enables us to find in its countless moods 
all needed parallels for the mental states that elevate or afflict us 
who are its creatures. 

It is the expression of this solidarity of man with the universe 
—of this oneness of all things and all phenomena —that is the 
peculiar function of poetry and the peculiar delight of the poet, 
who is ever telling us with an iteration that never tires, how 


“The poet, faithful and far-seeing, 
Sees, alike in stars and flowers, a part 
Of the self-same universal being 
Which is throbbing in his brain and heart.” 


Poetry is never so truthful, and science never so poetical, as when 
these two are teaching man his identity with every aspect of the 
changing world around him, when they remind him that whether 
he be seer or poet or ploughman, he 


“ Yet feels as in a pensive dream, 
When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 
A secret sweetness in the stream.” 


It is this true natural vision, this insight into the great secrets of 
life and of the environment, that is the characteristic of all great 
minds, or rather, perhaps, the characteristic in which all great 
minds resemble each other, since it is the meeting-ground of the 
poetic and the scientific temperament, the thought in which the 
writer of mere prose may rise to heights as lofty as those com- 
passed by verse. 
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Hence it is not only natural, but inevitable, that likenesses of 
sound in rhymes should suggest a closer connection between the 
things described in those rhymes than any which the mere names 
imply ; that the sense of relativity is definitely present to the mind, 
or is forced upon it in spite of the will, or is as consciously felt 
as are the ordinary meanings of words. However uncommon is 
the insight needed to refer the result to its cause, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the recurrence of like sounds is one of the 
most pleasurable effects of poetry. Some readers of poetry habi- 
tually neglect the meaning in order to give attention to the rhyme; 
others find the charm of poetical compositions in a like receptivity 
for suggestions of sense and effects of sound; but there is none, 
I think, wholly insensible to the attractions of words that alter- 
nately echo their predecessors and live again in the counters of 
speech by which they are followed. 

Let us now turn to our rhymes, and see whether the best of 
them do not confirm all that has been said of their secret power 
to suggest that old faith in the oneness of things which is alike 
the religion of the savage and of the poet and of the man of 
science. Who has not felt the inexpressible charm of those lines 
by Coleridge ? — 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 


Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


“So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round ; 
And here were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 
And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


“But, oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 
A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman’s wailing for her demon lover. 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
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As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted bursts 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail ; 
Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail: 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles, meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran 
Then reach’d the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean.” 


Weare here struck, not only with the singular beauty of the phonic 
sequences in most of these lines, but also with the remarkable 
appropriateness and harmonious relation, zzter sese, of the rhyme- 
endings. If there bea relation of sense as well as of sound, it is 
distinctly favored by such juxtapositions as “sinuous rills” with 
“as the hills,” “ incense-bearing tree” with “spots of greenery,” 
“ slanted ” with “ haunted ” and “ enchanted,” “ cedarn cover” with 
“demon lover,” “rebounding hail” with ‘“ thresher’s flail,” “ at 
once and ever” with “the sacred river,” “mazy motion” with 
‘“‘ lifeless ocean,” “ sacred river ran” with “ measureless to man.” 

If the view here expressed of the function of rhyme in poetry 
be the true one, then we shall find in it a complete explanation of 
the sources of weakness in rhyme, for which no theory of poetry 
has accounted. We are sensible of a jar, feel that the rhyme is 
not like other rhymes, and pass on. But once let us consider it 
to be the function of likenesses of sound in poetry to suggest like- 
nesses between things, and we shall see why we cannot perpetrate 
defective rhymes. Take for purposes of illustration the beautiful 
lines of Shelley, — 

“ Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acrocerauranian mountains, 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains. 
“ And gliding and springing, 
She went, ever singing, 
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In murmurs as soft as sleep; 
The Earth seemed to love her, 
And Heaven smiled above her, 
As she lingered towards the deep. 


“Then Alpheus bold, 
On his glacier cold, 
With his trident the mountains strook ; 
And opened a chasm 
In the rocks — with the spasm 
All Erymanthus shook. 


“ The beard and the hair 
Of the River-god were 
Seen through the torrent’s sweep, 
As he followed the light 
Of the fleet nymph’s flight 
To the brink of the Dorian deep.” 


The juxtaposition of “ her” with “ her,” and of “ hair’ and “ were ” 
are clearly defects in verse-composition, and the ear warns us of 
their nature at once. In the first case it is impossible to set up a 
relation, since the two words are already identical. It is not 
less difficult to suggest a relation in the second case, for while 
the one word stands for a thing the other represents an aspect 
in time. 

In the formal or inflectional stage of speech, at any rate, the 
true rhyme in poetry would thus seem to be attained only by the 
use of two things of the same class which happen to resemble each 
other in sound; a noun should rhyme with a noun, a verb with a 
verb, an adjective with an adjective. It is, at least, natural to 
regard an object as far more easily brought into poetical relation 
with another object than with a movement or with a quality; 
while, where one side of the rhyme is a state and the other 
is a thing, or where the likeness of sound is an attempt to es- 
tablish resemblance between an action and a material appearance, 
the result may pass as good verse, or be redeemed by the idea 
which it expounds, but it cannot take rank as perfect rhyme. 
The most concrete effects of rhyme, moreover, are to be esti- 
mated in precisely the same way as we estimate concrete effects 
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in ordinary prose. That is to say, the rhyme most powerful in its 
function of suggesting relativity is the rhyme in which the sounds 
juxtaposed represent movements, or activities; and after these 
stand in the order of their concreteness the other parts of speech 
used for rhyming purposes. The most powerful rhymes in Cole- 
ridge’s famous fragment may be thus classed, — 


Rills, hills Slanted, enchanted, haunted Ran, man Ever, river 
Cover, lover Seething, breathing Ground, round Khan, ran 
Hail, flail Forced, burst 


Motion, ocean 


It must be admitted that much of the best English poetry discloses 
no special care in the selection of its rhymes, — that a considerable 
looseness in the choice of final sounds may be consistent with a 
high degree of excellence in the general effect. A truly poetical 
line, full of subtle harmonies of sound, and not less potent in its 
idea than powerful in its language, need not depend for effect upon 
the closing syllable. Indeed, the resources of poetry are so nu- 
merous that any one of them may be weakened, even seriously 
weakened, without for a moment paralyzing the rest in their func- 
tions and their power to charm. Weak rhymes, moreover, are 
much oftener the lavish extravagance of conscious strength than 
the alternative of insufficient resource or of defective skill. So 
that, were the theory laid down in this article generally adopted as 
a guide for rhyming effects, it would be — in English, at any rate 
— neglected as often as it could be obeyed. The evidence afforded 
by the frequent confusion of different parts of speech in rhymes 
is thus of small value as bearing upon the true functions of those 
rhymes. It may be said, however, that there is a greater tendency 
in all poetry to make rhymes of like-sounding nouns than to form 
them of other parts of speech. This may be said of English poetry 
generally; in special cases —that is, in every case where the test 
has been applied —I have found the noun-rhymes largely in excess. 
Out of the ninety-seven rhymed couplets in Tennyson’s ‘ Locksley 
Hall,’ for example, fifty-six are those in which the rhyme is effected 
by a noun in each of the two lines, the remaining forty-one being 
cases of rhymes made by the following juxtapositions: verb and 
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noun, fifteen; verb and verb, nine; adjective and noun, seven ; 
adjective and verb, five; verb and adverb, two; noun and verb, 
one; adverb and noun, one ; pronoun and pronoun, one. 

But English is separated from most other languages by condi- 
tions which give its resources of rhyme a special and distinct 
character. What that character is, we shall see best by taking 
note of the part played by inflection in modifying the structural 
elements of poetical composition. It is a striking confirmation of 
the view upon which the conclusions of this article are based that 
the further we go back in the evolutionary history of language, the 
more does speech not only provide for but make unavoidable the 
use of like parts of speech in the production of rhyming effects. 
The earlier period of language was one in which it was necessary 
not only to associate words strongly and closely with the things 
which they were chosen to represent, but to give each speech- 
counter a distinctive form corresponding with its function in the 
sentence. There were thus created in many tongues large num- 
bers of words at once like each other in sound and generically 
associated with each other in meaning. And wherever these in- 
flectional forms survived into modern times they furnished litera- 
ture with certain classes of words which were in the highest degree 
suitable for the rhyming effects of poetry. To employ for the 
purposes of a rhyme two words taken from two different classes 
was in most cases an impossibility, since it was, generally speaking, 
only within the same class that a like sound to that first selected 
could be obtained. Thus in Latin a verb in ave to rhyme with 
another verb would have been far easier found than any noun of 
like ending. The Persian ¢ex, Russian 7, Italian ave, German en, 
French er and zve, may represent for us the thousands of inflections 
which in each of these languages offer material for rhyme and at 
the same time tend to confine rhyme within generic limits. If, for 
example, in German one side of the rhyme is the third person }/ue- 
hen, there is a certain tendency to employ for the other side of the 
rhyme a verb of the same class as g/uehen. Many nouns in Italian 
end in exto and anza: the use of one of these in rhyme naturally 
suggests the employment of another. The Russian imperfect of 
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verbs is a/ and a/a: numerous rhymes arise out of this single in- 
flection. But in English, which has almost wholly cast off inflec- 
tion, there is scarcely any association of likeness of sound with 
likeness of generic classification capable of influencing the poet in 
his selection of rhymes. The meaning of words in English is, with 
only a few exceptions, dependent no longer upon form, but upon 
context: the chances that when one side of a rhyme has - been 
chosen, the other side will represent a totally different part of 
speech, are thus very large indeed. 

If, now, we compare the rhymes of ‘ Locksley Hall’ with those 
of Canto IV. of Dante’s ‘ Paradiso,’ — which is fairly representative 
of the whole work, — we shall at once grasp the immense signifi- 
cance of inflection for rhyming effects in poetry. Selecting forty- 
four lines of the canto for analysis, we shall find their rhymes 
constituted as follows : — 


Noun — adjective Verb — verb — verb 
Verb — verb “« — “ —noun 
oe Noun — noun — noun 
« — “—noun Adjective — verb — verb 
Adjective — adjective — noun Verb — noun— verb 
Noun — noun — adjective Verb — verb — verb 
Verb — verb — verb Noun — noun — pronoun 
“ —noun— “ Noun — noun — noun 


“ — verb — noun 


Verb — verb — verb. 


That is to say, a triple rhyme is altogether made up of verbs 
in every one of four cases ; there are seven cases of a two-sided 
rhyme wholly constituted of verbs; in one case three nouns 
rhyme with ohe another ; there are two other cases of a double 
noun-rhyme ; and one case of two rhyming adjectives. 

Similar results are yielded by most of the modern inflectional 
languages. In Russian, for example, so regular is the sense-rela- 
tion in verse that we may find it preserved through page after 
page of poetry without a single exception. 

In the fifty-six noun-rhymes in ‘ Locksley Hall,’ as in all 
English noun-rhymes, the employment of the same parts of speech 
is not for a moment favored by any special necessity of form. 
Thus, “ horn” is chosen to rhyme with “ morn” not because there 
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is a class of English nouns in “orn,” and because “morn” is 
suggested to the mind as one of that class. The same may be 
said of “tracts” and “cataracts,” “rest” and “ west,” indeed of 
all the noun and verb rhymes in the poem. In Russian, on the 
contrary, a large number of adjectives have the same ending ; and 
when a poet has written one of these, another of the same class, 
and having the same ending, is wellnigh sure to be suggested 
to him as a harmonious rhyme. So highly inflectional, moreover, 
is Russian, that scarcely a case of a noun, a person of a verb, 
or a part of speech in the narrowest as well as in the widest 
sense, does not belong in like manner to some great class the 
members of which have a rhyming interrelation with each other 
whose potent influence in the composition of poetry cannot be 
evaded, 

I give here an example from the Russian, for no other modern 
language (and leaving Sanscrit out of consideration, no classic 
speech) presents such striking inflectional contrast with a tongue 
like our own. Most of my readers will have met in French, 
under the title ‘L’Oiseau de Dieu,’ a translation of the following 
beautiful poem : — 

“ Ptichka Bozhiya ne zzaet 
Ni zaboty ni,TRUDA; 


Khlopotlivo ne svivaet 
Dolgovyechnavo GNYEZDA. 


“V dolgu noch na vyetkyé DREMLET ; 
Solntsyé krasnoyé VzoIpyor ; 
Ptichka glasu Boga VNEMLET, 
Vstrepenetsa i PAYOT. 


“Za vesnoy krasoy prirody, 
Lyeto znoynoyé PROIDYOT 
I tuman i xepogody 
Osep pozdnyaya NESYOT 
“Lyudyam skuchno, lyudyam goryé ; 
Ptichka v dalniya storony 
V tyoply krai, za sinyé moryé 
Uletaet do vesny.” 
In this perfect specimen of workmanship in poetry, every rhyme 
is produced by the union not only of like, but of the most concrete 
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parts of speech, the order being : verb — verb, noun — noun, verb 
— verb, verb — verb, noun — noun, verb— verb, noun — noun, 
noun — noun; that is to say, four rhymes made up of nouns, and 
four constituted of verbs, the whole forming such a happy conjunc- 
tion of poetical effects as will probably be found nowhere else in 
the whole domain of speech. 

The highest literary excellence is naturally found where lan- 
guage has made greatest progress in freeing itself from inflection, 
or where a tongue is potentially if not actually released from the 
formal elements of speech. Now, if we on the one hand regard 
high inflection as showing, not a language incapable of the finest 
literary effects, but a want of ripeness in the intellect which toler- 
ates it, and on the other, treat inflection as an influence helpful in 
the production of rhyme, we shall naturally look for a large degree 
of success in poetry (and in the matter of lyric poetry for the 
highest success) to that language which has largely broken with 
the inflectional stage of speech, but which still retains enough of 
inflected forms and of those structural arrangements which are 
the inevitable legacies of inflection, to be at an advantage in its 
poetical and particularly in its rhyming resources, as compared 
with languages which either retain inflection or have rejected it 
altogether. Concerning the tongue thus favored there cannot be 
any reasonable doubt. Modern High German has all the strength 
of a literary speech, and it possesses in addition resources of 
rhyme that on the lyrical side of poetry, and in union with 
certain other qualities, largely intellectual and emotional, place 
the language higher, perhaps, than any other modern tongue. 
Not only is rhyming in German favored by correspondences in the 
forms of verbs, most of which are regularly inflected in endings 
that resemble each other in all the persons and tenses; by the 
employment of the same form for the infinitive and for the third 
person plural of the present tense; and by the power which the 
language gives of using every infinitive form asa noun form. The 
nouns themselves belong to definite classes, and seem to invite 
in rhyming effects an employment of them which shall be in 
accordance with their generic relations to each other. Thus, 
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there are large classes of nouns in wng, hett, ik, chen, cht, et, aus, 
alt, ick, the use of a word from any of which is almost sure, in 
rhyme, to suggest a complementary sound in the same class. 
More important still for the poetry of the language is the existence 
in German of a very large number of words that consist of two 
syllables, for the most part, of feminine gender, which stand almost 
without an exception for those concrete objective realities of the 
environment with which all true poetry — lyrical poetry to an 
especial degree — most busies itself. 

Of the use of the German verb inflection for rhyming purposes 
Heine has left us a characteristic example in these lines from 
‘Die Heimkehr’ (No. 36 in ‘ Buch der Lieder’) : — 


“Und als ich euch meine Schmerzen geklagt, 
Da habt ihr gegahnt und Nichts gesagt ; 
Doch als ich sie zierlich in Verse gebracht, 
Da habt ihr mir grosse Elogen gemacht.” 


That this use of the verb in rhyme four successive times was no 
mere four de force on the part of the poet, and still less any rare 
accident of the language which he wielded, will be seen in the 
structural details of that fine poem which Heine addressed to his 
mother, — 
“Ich bin’s gewohnt, den Kopf recht hoch zu tragen, 

Mein Sinn ist auch ein bischen starr und zahe; 

Wenn selbst der KGnig mir ins Antlitz sahe, 

Ich wiirde nicht die Augen niederschlagen. 

Doch, liebe Mutter, offen will ich’s sagen: 

Wie michtig auch mein stolzer Muth sich blihe, 

In deiner selig siissen, trauten Nahe 

Ergreift mich oft ein demuthvolles Zagen. 

Ist es dein Geist, der heimlich mich bezwinget, 

Und blitzend sich zum Himmelslichte schwinget ? 

Quilt mich Erinnerung, dass ich veriibet 

So manche That, die dir das Herz betriibet, 

Das schéne Herz, das mich so sehr geliebet !” 


Counting the verbal noun Zagen as a verb, the rhymes of this 
poem may be thus described: Verb—verb— verb, adjective— verb 
— verb — noun, verb — verb, verb — verb — verb. 

Of the noun-rhymes frequently occurring in German poetry, 
Friedrich Riickert’s lines, — 
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“Ich stand auf Berges Halde 
Als Sonn’ hinunter ging, 
Und sah wie iiber’m Walde 
Des Abends Goldnetz hing,” 
offer brief illustration. Still more successful, as well as vastly 
more difficult, is the composition which every cultivated intellect 
in Europe knows as Uhland’s ‘ Heimkehr,’ — 
“O, brich nicht, Steg! du zitterst sehr ; 
O, stiirz’ nicht, Fels! du drauest schwer ; 
Welt, geh’ nicht unter; Himmel, fall’ nicht ein, 
Eh’ ich mag bei der Liebsten sein.” 
If “ein” be treated as the separable particle of the verb “ ein- 
fallen,” which it undoubtedly is, the rhymes will be found in com- 
plete relation to each other, standing in the order: Adverb — 
— adverb, verb — verb. 

In now turning to what may, perhaps, be called the finest short 
poem, and what is undoubtedly the most widely admired composi- 
tion of the greatest of German poets, we shall find here, too, in the 
realm of that high art of which Goethe was so perfect a master, a 
complete and sufficing illustration not only of the influence of in- 
flection upon verse, but of the potency of sense relativities in 
union with relativities of sound, to purify and heighten the finest 
of those effects which poetry is entitled to receive from its servant 
rhyme. Who is there who does not know ‘ Mignon’ by heart ? 

As in the poem by Pushkin, the rhyming words of Mignon 
are nouns and verbs only: thing is associated with thing and 
action with action throughout in the order: Verb— verb, verb — 
verb, noun — noun, verb — verb, noun — noun, noun — noun. 

In French the reign of inflection is weak, and far too indirectly 
felt to influence the choice of words in rhyme; Spanish, on the 
other hand, has more formal elements than its sister tongue. 

It is thus made clear that the conditions of rhyme are not the 
same in all languages and at all periods in the history of speech. 
In other words, the change from rhyming as we find it in Russian 
to rhyming as we see it in English, is simply a change from a formal 
to a less trammelled use of sounds in poetry, from a phonic effect 
artificially strengthened by relations of sense and form to a phonic 
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effect less sensuous and more intellectual in its nature. Early 
rhyme stands, in fact, towards rhyme dissociated from inflection 
much as a verb like amare stands towards the term “love’’: the 
Latin word, as irrevocably fixed by its form, can never be any- 
thing save the infinitive of the verb “love ;” the English term, on 
the other hand, may be either a noun, a verb in the infinitive, a 
term of endearment, a verbal imperative, singular or plural, or, 
with suitable pronoun, a first person singular, first person plural, 
second person plural, third person plural. Under inflection, the 
poet could thus draw a complete rhyme from the same class of 
words; in a speech not inflected, or inflected only slightly, the 
range of choice is for the most part wider. 

A speech like English illustrates a complete change in the 
conditions and even in the mechanism, yet it discloses no de- 
generation in the effects, of rhyme. The generic, objective rela- 
tion of the rhyming elements to each other was in itself a sort of 
inflection ; and the intellect has been enabled to dispense with that, 
much as it has dispensed, or is dispensing, with all other inflec- 
tional elements in speech. Poetry may even have gained by the 
elimination, — nay, has profited by it undoubtedly, and in two 
ways. On the one hand, the rhyme tends to be less formally and 
more consciously a relation of thing and thing, of action and 
action, of state and state; on the other, the relativity suggested 
by rhyming sounds has been freed from the conditions with which 
inflection limited its scope. While the human intellect, mature 
enough to no longer tolerate its infant faith in the oneness of 
things, was not yet sufficiently developed to give the modern 
cultured or literary form to that belief, the expression of it in 
rhyme was naturally reinforced by inflection. The intellect tended 
rather to see relativity in things that were generically allied to 
each other than in things which belonged to different classes. 
The modern intellect, on the other hand, with its wider sympathies 
and more comprehensive knowledge has outgrown the mental 
necessities which confined its recognition, of those relativities to 
things obviously related, is even capable of conceiving the unity of 
things standing the most widely apart. And as it is intellectual 
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progress which has obliterated the formal inflectional distinctions 
between parts of speech, so it is intellectual progress which, in the 
domain of poetical rhyme, has brought the phenomenal originals 
of those parts of speech, and of all parts of speech, into a single 


great class. 
Edmund Noble. 





LA COMMEDIA FINITA. 


Tue hundredth leaf! To-day the song is done: 

— Not yet the goal of final Rest is won. 

O Lord, how long? Weak are the hands that cling 
To pen, or sword, or staff of wandering. 

Weak throbs the heart that fearless beat and strong 
In bitterest days. The exultant wings of song 
—That bore me lightly on to heights which men 
Won not before, nor soon shall know again — 

Are broken now. The vision fades away : 

On earth my feet are heavy, clay on clay: 

The sinful earth of Kingless Italy. 


In this mine hour of black despondency 

I almost fear the Heaven of ceaseless light 
Could never grant the rest I crave to-night. 
Almost I would desire to seek again 

That painless home of lost yet sinless men, 
To greet the laurelled singers’ brotherhood, 
And pace forevermore their shadowy wood, 
Forevermore of hope and pain bereft. 


The /aurelled shades! One bitter cup was left, 
Ungrateful Florence, for thy son to drain. 
Uncrowned were I, alone, of Homer’s train. 
And still, it may be that my frame shall rest 
Not all unhonored yet within thy breast. 

Altho’ my mortal eyes no more may gaze 

Upon my San Giovanni, and the ways 
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My boyish footsteps trod, nor view again 
The hills engarlanding the Arno’s plain, 
Yet like the murmur of a distant sea 

The voice of future Florence summons me. 


The tale of earthly hopes and fears is told. 
Beyond the grave and death and time, behold 
Young Beatrice’s eyes flame on me as of old! 
William Cranston Lawton. 





MILTON’S DAUGHTERS. 
BY VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM. 


SUDDENLY, without otherwise changing her pose, the young 
girl lifted her eyes, her gaze intent and suffused with a gentle 
but poignant melancholy, then in a languishing voice said, — 

“ Mother, when a man, grown feeble, his spirit worn, and his 
temper intractable, is no longer in a condition to be useful to 
himself or any one else; when his senile vanity, whose self-suf- 
ficiency makes every observer smile, is seen to increase on the 
approach of second childhood,— is it then a wicked prayer to ask 
God to have pity upon him, — even to recall him as soon as pos- 
sible to light, to eternal life?” 

The old woman, without replying, turned her head away with a 
shudder. 

“Indeed, dreams come to me,— dangerous ones!” continued 
Deborah Milton, in the same soft, clear, lingering voice, “ when I 
scarcely contain myself sometimes from fleeing hence — so that I 
may return bringing you aid, mother! offering you bread and fire! 
What matters the price I should have paid for them! ” 

“Hush! God forbid! Attain salvation by faith, through trial, and 
never murmur. That is all that is needful.” 

“I am but twenty years old! perhaps you forget that a little, 


mother.” 
76 
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“ To-morrow — you will be my age, you will see — if you live so 
long.” 

“ To-night is not to-morrow.” 

“ Silence !” 

A pause: then, “ You are fair; you will marry some young lord. 
Take heart, my daughter.” 

At this, Deborah Milton arose coldly, and remained standing, 
chill and severe. “A young lord! Ah! I will not laugh here, with- 
in these blood-stained walls. Who among them would have for wife 
the daughter of an old breadless rhymester who voted for his King’s 
death? I do not even hope for —a poor minister of God whom the 
risk of meeting the coldness of the least of the subjects of Charles 
II. would turn away from seeking my hand.” 

“Your father did his duty according to his conscience.” 

“ Austere men should dispense with having children!” the 
young girl murmured. 

“ Deborah! You are cruel to others than him.” 

“Oh, pardon, mother!” She struck the bare table with her 
slight fist. ‘It is all horrible. Always visions! Heaven, angels, 
demons, like shapes in clouds! The strain they speak in, with its 
trappings of bells of sonorous metre, makes the reality they repre- 
sent doubtful; and they silence actual reality. It was, indeed, 
worth the pain of becoming blind to see so many hollow phantoms 
appear at the depths of eternal darkness! Faith denies itself in a 
phrase too well balanced, attracting attention to itself and turning 
the mind away from that which it declares. Say ‘I believe!’ and 
all is said. Paint Heaven and Hell, and the Earthly Paradise, and 
the story of the unhappy pair of beings from whom we are all 
descended! O insupportable tinkling of empty words! Vain labor ! 
and we, my sister and I, must needs harness ourselves to the load ; 
dumb mutes to write out these irrational wanderings! To wait an 
hour at a time for verses that often must be scratched out; and 
when we fall asleep over our paper, we must awake, fasting, some- 
times, and must speed the pen, and always everlastingly put black 
on white, and throw away on ¢ha¢ our cancelled youth; while down 
there in London, are good roofs, well-served tables, and fine young 
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men, — who would give you a charming welcome!” She stopped 
herself. 

“ Evil thoughts! Be resigned!” 

“Words! You are hungry, I am hungry ; that is the truth.” 

“He is hungry too, and does not complain, and he suffers the 
more to know you are suffering distress which he has caused.” 

“Nonsense! ~Two things feed him,— pride and faith. Poets 
are beings who take an abstraction for an end, to the scorn of their 
families and to the suffering of all about them. Nothing harms 
them! They are in the depths of their dreams! O vanity! To 
think that he imagines that this ‘Paradise Lost’ will endure in the 
memory of Posterity! The bookseller will not give him for it 
what the paper cost, and which he prefers instead of bread for 
us! We shall be in rags soon; but he is blind, and it is of his 
verses, not his daughters, that he is proud. And cross enough to 
beat us! No, it is too much; I will obey no longer!” 

“What would you have him do?” 

“No longer exist. Then one could change one’s name, leave this 
country, live! My sister is pretty, and I am beautiful; what then ?” 

“ And your honor, child! How you talk!” 

“The honor of the daughters of an old regicide, — of a man who 
took part in killing him who alone gave a meaning to that word 
‘honor’? You joke, mother. We have a right to honesty ; that is 
all. One inherits everything good or bad from one’s parents. We 
should be pitied for pronouncing that word ‘honor’ before those 
who have the right to judge and to whose judgment alone one 
ought to hold.” 

‘“You speak as he would speak if he thought as youdo. But 
there are men who would smile at what you say.” 

“ They themselves would only be liars, which would excuse me 
from trying to convince them, from suffering by their blame or 
being proud of their praise. Look at them; they are blank, and 
that is all.” 

“T have an idea that perhaps we could borrow some money, no 
matter how little, from Mr. Lindson. We have never asked him for 
anything like that.” 
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“Yes; I believe he is trying not to know us any more, and 
does not dare to be so cowardly without some pretext. He 
would lend us, sure of not being paid back, and that would excuse 
him for not seeing us again. Youare right. Would you like me 
to go alone, or with you? No longer recognize us! He could 
buy that right on good terms, — two crowns, I guess.” 

The old woman, looking out of the window, — 

“ There is only Mr. Lindson. It might be done.” 

“T will go to him.” 

Emma enters, carrying a heavy bundle of dead wood. ‘“ There!” 

Emma Milton ran to the cupboard, opened it, fumbled among 
the earthenware plates, and closed it again, shutting the two 
doors violently. 

“How! Nothing! Where is the bread?” 

Silence. 

“ Your sister has gone, in hope to be able to get some.” 

“ Ah! Has the bookseller given anything ?” 

“No, it is to Mr. Lindson she has gone to borrow.” 

“Yes; but it is not certain that he will lend anything.” 

Deborah comes in again. 

“ Two shillings !” 

The old woman hides her face. After a time saying, “It is 
God who gives. Let us thank Him for His mercy and rest on 
Him. He will give us more for the morrow.” 

“It is almost alms,” said Emma. 

“No,” said Deborah, “ it is less; I can tell you that.” 

“ Give it to me; I will go and get something to eat.” 

Emma goes out. 

L] 

Milton appears. The old man was feeling his way along the 
wall with the end of his cane. His countenance, deeply lined, 
was worn with grief, his brow furrowed by three long straight 
wrinkles, his eyes fixed and lustreless. There was a mystical 
nobleness in the moulding of his face; and his long white locks, 
parted in the middle, fell on either side of his massive throat, 
sallow and with two knotted glands. He wore an old doublet and 
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hose of chestnut-colored velvet, buckled shoes, and a Puritan hat 
that dated from the days of Cromwell. 

He enters. 

“ You are there, are you not ?” said he. 

No one replied to him at first. “Yes, my friend,” said the old 
woman. Deborah shrugged her shoulders. Emma smiled. 

“ See here! But write legibly or I— Above all, do not change 
the words that come to me, and do not interrupt me if I do not 
stop myself. You have a habit of whispering over words that 
seem to me fit, which, when you say them, astonish me, and which 
sound empty when you read them over. The word which does 
not seem fit when isolated, is often the most exact if it arises 
from the context ; for really there are no such things as words. 
He only is a poet who cannot but bay out his thought magnificently, 
roar it out sometimes, thunder often. But one never hears that 
save in tempests. So much the worse for those who do not under- 
stand the language of the country from whence in my verse blows 
the wind of eternity. 

“And to devote oneself to marking off the purring of the 
metre, to the symbols, phrases, turns of sense, the movement of 
the thought, it all amounts to nothing without wisdom —and so 
with a little facility they do not copy; they ape. They make any, 
no matter what inanity serve — it will pass to oblivion; but to-day 
attention is arrested upon the work from whence issues the vacuous 
bubble; and the only work paid for— For the hollow world pays 
for and esteems only the empty — no matter! Thought alone will 
live : forms change and quickly grow out of fashion ; thought alone 
will live, — for at the bottom of things there are neither words nor 
phrases, no, nor anything but that which animates those veils! 
Thought alone will reappear. The impression of the work alone 
will remain! Beside these make-believe poets I am like a living 
soul among the dead, a man among apes, a lion gnawed by rats. 
Jesus Christ has shown me my road; I know how men greet a 
god. I shall have the fate of the prophets. _I will resign myself 
to that which men mock at in me, my poverty, for if I were rich 
— Ah, how great a poet they would find me, the rival, at the 
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least, of Mr. Tom Craik, author of —the immortal name es- 
capes me. 

“My God! what a pain I have in my stomach! It is a little 
hunger, maybe? Well! that is nothing. Besides, you are fasting, 
too, my daughters. For if I recollect, there is nothing left, is 
there? Then give thanks to God! for the saints ate little. Ridi- 
cule is less painful than the indigestion of those whose miserable 
frolics rob us of what is needful. Write! why do you say noth- 
ing? Isit only you, then? 

“We pity them for having been brutes enough to make them- 
selves ill by laughing at our fasting. Each to his fate! They are 
people who find nothing more amusing than to bewitch the bread 
away from their brothers, to jeer when they see them grow thin 
for lack of food. Only one thing they forget, —that it is as ridicu- 
lous to die of surfeit as of hunger, of obesity as of emaciation, and 
that ¢key die without laughter, even from us. 

“ My daughter, stop, I pray you, I beg of you! Do not make 
me speak any more of anything but— Obey me! I am your father. 
Stop! see me here at your knees,” 

“ Father, see how excited you are! Is what you do reasonable? 
In the face of such acts, how are we to think that you can exercise 
the good sense necessary to dictate any thing readable for the 
time? Believe us, it is for the sake of your fame that we beg you 
to go to bed and rest yourself.” 

“ Ah cruel child! Be thou— No, I will curse no one, not 
even she who— Know that it is the breath of God! O murmurs 
of God’s breath! O misery of Divine humility! One must have 
the good will of these silly women to be able to hear the breath 
of God in verse!” 


But not always were the daughters rebels against the irascible 
old man. Sometimes, feeling along in the darkness, he would reach 
the back of a chair near the table, seat himself, resting upon his 
elbows, and shutting his eyes, then slow and sublime would come 
forth the voice of Milton, — 

“Hail, holy light! offspring of Heaven, first-born,” and then 
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followed a text unknown to posterity, an outburst of images and 
thoughts symbolized with broad gleams of light, and the voice, un- 
mindful of the night-hour, rang out vibratingly, deep, melodious ! 
With the inspiration an angel passed by, the quivering of whose 
wings one seemed to be able to distinguish in the sacred words he 
uttered, and the crests of the trees of Eden lighted by lost auroras, 
and the morning song of Eve kneeling beside the first fountains, 
before Adam, serious and frank, adoring in silence, and the blue 
gleams of the serpent twisting its folds about the forbidden tree, 
and the look of the first temptress of our race, —ah! all that sang 
beneath the transfiguring voice of the old seer. 

At the sound of these accents, whose breath seemed fetched 
from beyond the earth, the three women, in night toilettes and the 
disarray of the first sleep they had just arisen from, one of them 
holding a lamp which she shielded with her hands from the wind 
in the darkness, appeared at the door of the room where in the soli- 
tude, deep in shadow, the seer was speaking of divine things. To 
the drawers. Thence to the table. Then in low voices: “No 
more paper.” “Whatapen!” “It is nothing but a beak!” 

“Father, we are here! we are trying to write, but you go too 
fast ; we cannot follow. What you say sounds very well this time, 
I declare. If you would but begin over again without rushing so, 
and speak slowly. Perhaps —” 

After a long silence and a deep shudder, Milton would reply 
in a low voice with a sigh, “ Ah! it is too late ; I have forgotten.” 
Translated by the Editors. 





WALT WHITMAN IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Love is for the poet Whitman the sun of the universe in whose 
white light are blended the three primary colors, — Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Personality. 

Now Christianity teaches that God is love, that the gospel of 
Jesus is the law of liberty, — its truth makes free. The church of 
Christ is the purest democracy, — for all are brethren, being sons 
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of God; and Jesus Christ himself is the greatest personality in all 
history, — for he drew and still draws all men unto him. We 
should expect, then, the lines in Whitman’s plan of life to coincide 
with those mapped out in the teachings of Christ. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to find out, if possible, whether, in truth, the 
lines do coincide, or if they do not, where are the points of 
divergence. 

In every theory of liberty that is not license, the idea of duty 
remains. Dissolve a crystal of rock-salt in water, and you make 
it invisible ; but who will say the salt is destroyed? Dissolve duty 
in love, and there still remains a law of liberty. If we ask Walt 
Whitman what he thinks of duty, we get at first an answer that 
sounds certainly like a rebuff : — 

“T think I could turn and live With animals, they are so placid and self-contain’d, 
I stand and look at them long and long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition, 


They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 
They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God.” 


When asked again, he cries impetuously, — 
“TI give nothing as duties, 

What others give as duties, I give as living impulses, 
(Shall I give the heart’s action as a duty ?)” 

In what forceful relation these words stand to that answer of 
Christ’s to the lawyer who asked for the greatest commandment : 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all 
thy soul and with all thy mind. This is the first and greatest 
commandment, and the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.” 

If we seek to know specifically what actions the poet regards 
as right, in what way the “ heart’s action” manifests itself, we find 
an answer in such passages as this : — 

““ Give me the pay I have served for, 
Give me to sing the songs of the great Idea, take all the rest, 
I have loved the earth, sun, animals, I have despised riches, 


I have given alms to every one that ask’d, stood up for the stupid and crazy, de- 
voted my income and labors to others, 
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Hated tyrants, argu’d not concerning God, had patience and indulgence toward the 
people, taken off my hat to nothing known or unknown, 


Gone freely with powerful uneducated persons and with the young and with mothers 
of families, 

Read these leaves to myself in the open air, tried them by trees, stars, rivers, 

Dismissed whatever insulted my own soul or defiled my body, 

Claimed nothing to myself which I have not carefully claimed for others on the same 
terms.” 


By such sidelights we get at the mode of life which the poet 
approves. Repeated again and again through all his works, there 
clearly runs the thought that love is not only the “base of all 
metaphysics” (as he declares), but is as well the base of all practi- 
cal conduct of life. ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 

In the passage just quoted there rings a sentence which brings 
us to the consideration of the second cardinal doctrine of Whit- 
man’s teaching: “Claimed nothing to myself which I have not 
carefully claimed for others on the same terms.” Perfect sympathy 
is necessary in a pure democracy. The surest way to guard one’s 
self against intruding upon the rights of others is to truly love him 
or her. It is the emphasis with which Whitman enforces this 
thought that has stigmatized his fame as being one who would 
overthrow all institutions, making the individual supreme. 

“ Underneath all, individuals, 
I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores individuals, 
The American compact is altogether with individuals, 


The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single individual, 
namely to You.” 


“T hear it was charg’d against me that I sought to destroy institutions ; 

But really I am neither for nor against institutions, 

(What indeed have I in common with them or what with the destruction of them ?) 

Only I will establish in the Mannahatta and in every city of these States inland and 
seaboard, 

And in the fields and woods, and above every keel little or large that dents the 
water, 

Without edifice or rules or trustees or any argument, 

The institution of the dear love of comrades.” 


The old doctrine of love —love which discards institutions as 
one cured of his lameness might fling aside his crutches — brings 
strife into the world as truly now, it seems, as when in the ancient 
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time Jesus said he had come, not to bring peace, but a sword; to 
set the daughter against her mother and the daughter-in-law 
against her mother-in-law. And yet he said, “I came not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” 

Besides sympathy there is another quality in Whitman which 
would incline him toward democracy. This is his pride. I be- 
lieve it is Lowell who said that the sentiment of democracy is 
not “ you are as good as I,” but is rather “ I am as good as you.” 
Every mind that knows its own littleness is apt to make the latter 
assertion; the former, however, implies in its utterance a large 
amount of personal pride and withal an abundance of true humility. 
Whitman repeatedly asserts that any soul is as good as any other, 
for every soul is in value infinite. His humble love gathers within 
itself all the sinning and weak of the world as well as the good. 
It even overflows to embrace the rocks and the stars and the grass ; 
it overflows to embrace his enemies : — 

“ Lo mine enemy is dead, a man divine as myself is dead, 

I look where he lies white-faced and still in the coffin—I draw near, 

Bend down and touch lightly with my lips the white face in the coffin.” 
His love brings into perfect equality with himself high and lowly, 
rich and poor, man and woman, and all the races of men :— 
“ You Hottentot with clicking palate! you wooly-hair’d hordes ! 

You own’d persons dropping sweat-drops or blood-drops ! 

You human forms with the fathomless ever-impressive countenances of brutes ! 


You poor koboo whom the meanest of the rest look down upon for all your glim- 
mering language and spirituality ! 


You benighted roamer of Amazonia! you Patagonian! you Feejee man! 

I do not prefer others so very much before you either, 

I do not say one word against you, away back there where you stand, 

(You will come forward in due time to my side.) 

My spirit has pass’d in compassion and determination around the whole earth, 
I have look’d for equals and lovers and found them ready for me in all lands, 

I think some divine rapport has equalized me with them.” 


No one will say that such humility is inconsistent with that 
pride which is the key-note of all the poet’s thought in regard to 
Personality. What Whitman means by pride is that feeling of 
exaltation which the soul receives as soon as it begins to appreciate 
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its oneness with its Maker, God. Is not this near to the meaning 
of that faith of which Jesus speaks so much? “Why could we not 
do this?” exclaimed the disciples, when they failed to work the 
wonder. “For lack of faith,” he replied, — “ that is, belief in the 
power of God who is in you.” Man as the heir of the ages, an 
epitome of the universe, the grandest work of the Creator, — here 
is ground for pride the most boundless; but man as the dwelling- 
place of that Creator is a theme for angel-tongues. 

Thoughts like these help us to account for the poet’s joyous 
belief in the dignity of the body, and in the importance of a healthy 
body to noble personality. The medizval doctrine of the cruci- 
fixion of the flesh which led to such a pitch of gloomy and morbid 
asceticism is giving way in our time to the saner view; namely, 
that that flesh is crucified which demands least for itself, which 
requires the least ministration to enable it to perform its allotted 
tasks, which is so perfect an instrument that the soul within 
feels itself unclogged and free to do its will. In short, the cruci- 
fied body is the healthy body. Science especially has wrought to 
establish this view; for with what reverent words has it sought to 
express. the wonders of the beautiful mechanism! With what 
earnestness has it spoken the truth that “sana mens” is more 
likely to be found “in corpore sano” than elsewhere! How has 
it exhorted men to care for their bodies if they would better the 
moral condition of the world! These reasons lead Whitman to 
make so much of the mere animal man; but besides his desire to 
reform morals, by means of abounding health, banishing morbid- 
ness and disease to the ends of the earth forever, and leaving in 
place of them the original energy of nature, Whitman is influenced 
by higher, even religious considerations. He believes in the divin- 
ity of man, basing his belief on the fact that a being can in no 
wise appreciate any being entirely other than itself. 


“ No man understands any greatness or goodness but his own, or the indication of his 
own. 
What do you suppose I would intimate to you in a hundred ways, but that man or 
woman is as good as God? 
And that there is no God any more divine than yourself?” 
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Thus it happens that in Whitman’s eyes the body and all its 
functions are sanctified forever. The dwelling-place of God isa 
holy thing, not lightly to be spoken of, but always to be kept sweet 
and pure and clean. The “temple of the living God,” as Jesus 
considers the body, “is not to be defiled.” The deep religious 
feeling with which the “good grey poet” chants this theme lends 
a sacredness to his words akin to that which breathes in the 
prophecies of old. 

I have spoken Whitman’s thought in regard to duty, — which 
for him is love; of equality, — which for him includes every sort 
and condition of men. I have spoken of the pride and humility 
on which his thought of personality is founded. 

So far we have found him to be essentially Christian. But 
is there any parallel between the Christian theology and that of 
Walt Whitman? Some one has said that the words of Jesus offer 
little ground for the erection of a system of theology; and cer- 
tainly it would be extremely difficult to found a system on Whit- 
man’s poems, should one desire to do so. They do, however, give 
hints concerning some of the great questions of life and the soul. 

We have considered his idea of God as in man. I think no 
one who studies Whitman without prejudice will doubt that he 
preaches the same doctrine that is expressed in the New Testa- 
ment, which teaches that God is the indwelling spirit, the father 
of all, holy, just, and true, and that we are brethren of Christ, one 
with God as he is one with God. 

With Whitman, as with Christianity, sin is death in life, — 


“ House of life, ere while talking and laughing — but ah! poor house, dead even then, 
Months, years, an echoing, garnished house, but dead, dead, dead!” 


The pity and love he feels for sinners is born of a keen appre- 
ciation of his own sinfulness. He will not be called Rabbi; he 
has no cloak nor excuse for his own misdeeds. If others sin, there 
is only one cure, — he will love them. “Iam not the poet of good 
ness only, I do not decline to be the poet of wickedness also.” 
His warm love to sinners,— so strong that it must needs express 
itself even by a touch of the hand, — is it not like unto that of him 
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who said, “Neither do I condemn thee. Go and sin no more’? 
I will let the poet tell in his own words his belief in regard to 
death and immortality,—-words more inspiring than which can 
scarcely be found outside of sacred literature. 
“ Pensive and faltering, 

The words the Dead I write, — 

For living are the dead, 

(Haply the only living, only real, 

And I the apparition, I the spectre.)” 


“Do you suspect death? If I were to suspect death I should die now: 

Do you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited toward annihilation? 
Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, 

Whither I go I cannot define, but I know it is good, 

The whole world indicates that it is good, 

The past and present indicate that it is good.” 

Notice the greater positiveness of Christ’s words, “ Whither I 
go ye know . . . I go unto my Father.” 

I have tried to be perfectly candid in my search for the under- 
lying principle of Whitman’s poetry. Homer, Shakespeare, and 
the Bible were Whitman’s most constant companions; and I cannot 
doubt that he drew his inspiration from the Book. A breath blow- 
ing from the shores of far-off Galilee down the long ages, bringing 
life and freedom, first touched the temples of a great philosopher 
and filled his dreaming ; then passing on, it glided into the heart of 
the poet of the New World, and flowered anew. 

Emily Christiana Monck. 





MORAL PROPORTION AND FATALISM IN ‘ANTONY 
AND CLEOPATRA.’ 


In none of Shakespeare’s plays is the “moral proportion” of 
his work more impressive than it is in ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

One reason of this is the greatness of the opposing traits of 
Antony’s character. He is a man of “colossal proportions.” 

To his endurance and bravery, his perseverance and undaunted 
spirit, Caesar himself bears witness. He has endured famine with 
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“patience more than savages could suffer,” even “eaten strange 
flesh that some did die to look on,” and borne all: “So like a 
soldier that his cheek so much as lanked not.” (i. 3. 60-70.) His 
generosity and magnanimity are wonderful. When Enobarbus 
deserts him, he sends after the traitor all his treasure and not ‘one 
word of censure ; after his terrible defeat at Actium, he still thinks 
of his followers, and bids them “take his treasure in the harbor,” 
promises, “ You shall have letters which will sweep your way for 
you ;” and in the midst of his own woe can beg them “Pray, look 
you not sad.” 

Circumstances, too, favor Antony. ‘His soldiership is twice 
the other twain ;” where the cold Octavius “loses hearts,” the 
warm Antony wins them. All things weigh for him in the scale 
as against Octavius. Honor, power, the world itself, are within 
his reach. : 

But in this man of great and noble traits, of possibilities almost 
beyond compare, there is “a vicious mole of nature,” —a voluptu- 
ous, sensuous passion. And this is the struggle that Shakespeare 
sets before us: the heroic magnificent nature of this mighty Roman 
pitted against one Titanic passion of his own soul. /It is a “ battle 
of the giants,” and its moral consequences cannot fail to pos- 
sess for us a heightened emphasis and a wonderful intensity of 
interest. 

Another reason for the impressiveness of the moral proportion 
of this drama is the greatness.of the outer events dependent on 
the-moratconfilct. Jt is more than the fate of a man, it is the 
fate of the world, which is dependent on Antony’s struggle with 
his passion The war between opposing Roman hosts is sécond- 
ary to the conflict. between- opposing forces. in _oneman’s..soul. 
Our interest throughout is in the individual Antony, but it is 
heightened by the great interests that are involved in his 
destiny. 

In the opening scene, we see not only the outside bearing of 
Antony’s passion, his loss of reputation among his countrymen ; 
but also the subjective side of the affair, Antony’s excess of love 
“which cannot be reckoned,” a reckless devotion which can say, 
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“Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged Empire fall. Here is my space. 
Kingdoms are clay. . . . The nobleness of life 
_ Isto do thus.” (i. 1. 35-39.) 


This looks as though his passion has already control of his will, 
as though he has already passed beyond the limits of return. 
And so he has, if reason and will do not assert themselves against 
his passion. But a“ Roman thought strikes him,” and the conflict 
begins. Both reason and will speak in the words, “ These strong 
Egyptian fetters I must break or lose myself in dotage.” (i. 2. 
120-121.) And, again, 
“T must from this enchanting queen break off; 
Ten thousand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idleness doth hatch.” (i. 2. 132-134.) 

It is plain that Antony sees clearly the inevitable results of allow- 
ing passion to rule in his life; and if he is “lost in dotage,” only 
he is responsible. He is a free agent now, and it depends entirely 
upon himself whether or not he will remain so. Antony decides 
to return to Rome, and persists in his determination with so much 
firmness that it seems now that his will has conquered and that 
he will prevail, — not only over his own passion, but over the world, 
for the one depends on the other. We feel all through the drama 
that if Antony can become master of himself, his victory over the 
world is assured. Not Pompey, not the Parthians, not even Octa- 
vius is Antony’s greatest enemy; he will conquer all if only he 
do not “lose himself in dotage.” Ambition and judgment com- 
bine to strengthen will in this determination to return to Rome, 
and, once there, he even risks the loss of Cleopatra’s love by his 
marriage with Octavia. But later we find his passion again in the 
ascendency, and Antony returns to Egypt — returns, too, with his . 
passion not weakened, but strengthened. The scene on board 
Pompey’s vessel shows that he has been indulging, rather than 
curbing, his sensual nature, and this very return shows that his 
judgment has been weakened by passion. Once he had seen 
that he “ must from this enchanting queen break off or lose himself 
in dotage;” now he evidently thinks that he can go back to her 
and still hold his part of the world. How much his judgment has 
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been undermined by his passion appears later in his determina- 
tion to fight the hosts of Czsar at sea, when the best judgment 
of his officers and soldiers counsels only battle by land. 

The great extent to which Antony’s political fortunes are de- 
pendent on his individual character is seen in this battle; for even 
yet the odds are in his favor. Czesar will not risk a battle with 
him by land, and declares that his “fortune lies upon this jump.” 
If Antony will but give up his whim, — which is of a piece with 
his passion, for it is his whim because Cleopatra’s whim, — listen 
to the judgment of his soldiers, and refuse to fight by sea, he may 
conquer even yet. Mastery of his passion means even yet possible 
mastery of the world ; the triumph of his passion means not only 
a strengthening of the slavery of will to passion, — not only moral 
slavery, but outer slavery to Cesar. This is the very essence of 
the “ fatalism of passion,” that when will gives way to the control 
of passion, in the very nature of things, “ violent lords” from with- 
out come in to control all. This it is which is so impressively 
brought out by the situation here. 

Antony refuses to submit to the judgment of his soldiers, and 
once more strengthens his passion by persisting in his determi- 
nation. So the battle is fought by sea; but Cleopatra, who stub- 
bornly insists on going in person into the battle, turns and flees 
“in the midst of the fight,’ and Antony, throwing judgment, 
reason, free-will to the winds, lets his passion rule, “claps on his 
sea-wing, and, like a doting mallard, leaving the fight in height, 
flys after her.” (iii. 10. 20-21.) Thus he gives the battle to Caesar 
at the moment in which he gives his own will over to the control 
of his passion, — for it seems to me that this is Antony’s last act 
of free-will. Up to this point he has allowed himself to be often 
controlled by his passion, but we still feel that it would be possible 
for him to assert himself against it. Now his bondage is complete. 
He has tied his heart to the “ Egyptian rudder ;” he has laid his 
free-will, with all his other gifts, at the feet of Egypt’s queen ; he 
has “ pieced her opulent throne” not only with kingdoms, but with 
that which has controlled kingdoms, — great Antony’s free-will. 

When the curtain next rises, Antony is lamenting the dotage 
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in which he has lost himself. He declares, “I am so lated in the 
world that I have lost my way forever.” He dwells upon his past 
bravery, — what he was in contrast with what he is; he regrets his 
fall, but throughout his speech there appears little hope of recovery. 
But Cleopatra enters and in a few tearful words prays his pardon. 
Antony’s reply shows that his doom is sealed forever, — 
“ Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss; 
Even this repays me.” (iii. 11. 69-70). 

He has ceased to balance the world itself against a kiss from Cleo- 
patra’s lips. All his powers and wishes, ambitions and loves, are 
subordinated to his love for her. Antony has ceased to struggle 
against his passion ; and the legitimate consequences of his bondage 
must be that outer things will overwhelm him and carry him to 
destruction. With ambition gone, will conquered, he petitions 
Cezesar for life, for ‘leave to breathe between the heavens and the 
earth, a private man in Athens.” Of course Czesar has “no ears 
for his request,” and his army approaches. Antony determines to 
fight, — not now for his ambition, not now for the world; he is 
fighting now for life, — for life with Cleopatra. His passion is for 
the first time enlisted on the side of his courage. But, alas! his 
sensuous nature has too much the upper hand — he is too completely 
in its power — even to keep a clear head for to-morrow’s battle. He 
prepares for his last great fight with wine and feasting. Instead 
of plans and stratagems, the council of warriors, and the issuing of 
orders, there is another “ gaudy night,” — the revels of Cleopatra’s 
birthday-feast. 

This is the picture, — the “ triple pillar of the world” fighting 
with weakened arm and giddy brain for mere life. But even the 
possibility of life has been lost to him by his fatal passion. The 
battle is lost, and ruin is certain. But his “ ruling passion is strong 
in death ;” the conquered Roman hastens to fall upon his sword, 
that he may join the mistress whom he believes to have preceded 
him to the “land of shadows.” 

As for Cleopatra, she seems to have no source of inner strength, 


no strong command of will to control her passion, We see in the 
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play no evidences of a struggle. She seems to have been always 
at the mercy of her passion. We wonder if the woman were ever 
a free agent. Now, if she were the principal character of the play, 
this would be felt as a serious defect, and the drama would seem 
to be lacking in this “moral proportion.’¢ But the chief moral 
interest in the drama is in Antony, his passion and his fate) Cleo- 
patra possesses her greatest interest, not in herself, but in her 
relation as incentive to Antony’s passion. For that reason, the 
beginning and the progress of her passion are less carefully 
traced. 

Then, besides, the woman is not all passion. The fact that 
her women love her so much that they will not outlive her, proves 
that ; and at the last her “desolation begins to make a better 
life,” and she feels “ immortal longings.” 

Her passion, like Antony’s, is one of sensuous, voluptuous enjoy- 
ment; it is even more intense and absorbing than his, —for that 
reason she possesses such an influence over him; but it is less 
individualized than his. She has loved Pompey and Cesar before 
him; she is willing to love Octavius after him. But this passion 
of Cleopatra’s brings death at last. Antony is gone; Octavius 
refuses to be caught “in her strong toil of grace;” outside influ- 
ences close in upon her rapidly ; she is about to be taken to Rome 
to grace her conqueror’s triumph. That is a worse fate than death 
to this proud daughter of the Ptolemies ; she chooses the “least 
hateful ” * of the alternatives presented to her, and dies. 

f" Though she is shown as having such an influence over Antony, 
Shakespeare has served the moral proportion of the drama by 
so presenting her that she has not the same influence over the 
reader.t| We admire and wonder, but we do not love. 

All through the drama, while the sensuous beauty of the scenes 
and the prodigal devotion of the lovers dazzle and delight us, we 
feel that there is something better than this. These two are, after 
all, “ passion’s slaves ;” and the moral freedom of the chaste Octavia 
and even of the cold Augustus is heightened and emphasized, not 








* Vid. Prof. Dowden’s ‘ Mind and Art of Shakspere.’ 
t Vid. Prof. Corson’s ‘ Introduction to Shakespeare.’ 
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lessened, by the glory and the pomp of this “ mutual pair.” “The 
glory of the royal festival is not dulled by Shakespeare or dimin- 
ished ; but also he shows us in letters of flame the handwriting 


upon the wall.” 
f Ella Adams Moore. 





CAN A POET BE DEMOCRATIC ? 


MR. BREEZE’S PAPER DISCUSSED: PART V. OF ANNALS OF A QUIET 
BROWNING CLUB. 


AFTER listening to Mr. Breeze’s scholarly paper, the members 
of the Club felt that they had plunged indeed into the very thick of 
Browning’s complexities of thought. Miss Ariel and Miss Voyant 
were radiant; Mr. Kaput looked as if he half wished he had had 
that paper himself, but Mr. Canon looked dubious, 

“Our Chairman looks as if he would be ready at any moment 
to rush to battle,” Miss Dulcimer said laughingly. 

“Let him have at me at once, then,” said Mr. Breeze. “No 
doubt my suit of buckram is destined to receive many wounds from 
his lance.” 

“Such a tinkling of wits,” retorted Mr. Canon, “seems to me 
entirely unsuited to the gravity of the present occasion, since it 
involves the upsetting of all my theories of poetry, as well as those 
of most of the world’s great critics; and with this battalion of 
worthies behind my back, I expect to take Mr. Breeze captive after 
a short engagement. To accuse a poet of being democratic in any 
sense is to my mind the unkindest cut of all. It is literally to 
unseat him from his proud eminence and send him to keep com- 
pany with beggars and mountebanks; for I conceive that the 
especial prerogative of the poet, as of any artist, is to choose and 
select from the raw materials of naturé and life, and fashion from 
thence forms of perfect beauty. What in the name of the Nine 
Muses has democracy to do with beauty? Your own poet puts 
this clearly enough in ‘ Abt Vogler,’ when he says that ‘each tone 
of our scale in itself is naught. It is everywhere in the world, — 
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loud, soft, and all is said: Give it to me to use’ — that is, the 
artist —‘I mix it with two in my thought, and there! Ye have 
heard and seen: consider and bow the head.’ Where Browning 
has exercised this artistic right of choice, we have such wholly 
charming bits as ‘ Hervé Riel’ or ‘ Home Thoughts from Abroad ;’ 
but how is it possible to defend ‘ Hohenstiel Schwangau’ as a fit 
object of attention from the poetic Muse ?” 

“It may be difficult from your point of view, Canon,” retorted 
Mr. Breeze, “yet not at all so from Browning’s. If one of my 
main contentions as to Browning is justified, his art as poet is 
based upon inclusion, not exclusion ; upon development, not limi- 
tation of subject-matter. Your law for the exercise of art is to 
pick and choose within certain lines which form the boundaries of 
the fit and ideally poetic. Browning vindicates the poet’s right to 
choice outside these lines on another plane. In seeking to recreate 
and reveal the evolving souls of humanity at all stages of the game 
of life, so that men’s co-operating destiny shall appear, his art 
seeks the poetically ideal along a broader path. Each fit and so- 
called unfit element takes its appropriate place in his large design. 
So, also, if my contention as to Whitman is right, his artistic right 
of choice is justified in being similarly based on the inclusion of 
all that goes to make up a man among men, because it is his ideal 
to show forth a man aware of the joy of his life, his death, and his 
future.” 

“The Sargent and the Puvis de Chavannes paintings in the 
Public Library,” interposed Miss Voyant, with glistening eyes, 
“have struck me as illustrating perfectly both the contrast in 
method and the unity of purpose, as to seeking the ideal, in the 
old and the new art. Those lovely Muses, with their white tossing 
robes, doing homage to young Genius, appearing aloft with his mes- 
sage of light, is such a simple motive compared with the Sargent 
representation of the development of world religions. With a pure, 
single idea to set forth, the allegorical treatment is exactly right 
for the Puvis picture. Nothing could better symbolize the essence 
of this abstract idea than the confinement of choice in its repre- 
sentation to the idyllic and the beautiful. But with such a com- 
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plex, growing idea to set forth as Mr. Sargent attempts in his 
painting, the bestial, the brutal, the sly, and voluptuous share their 
place with the larger-minded spiritual forces. The choice must 
have leave to range beyond the lovely and the ideal in itself, includ- 
ing and subordinating more in the large design. Who will not see 
that the complex, symbolic treatment is just as right as the simple 
allegorical? Each artist knows his plan, and has chosen the mode 
that suits it, and therein both have glorified the ways of art to 
man.” 

“Yet how singular an anomaly results!” said Mr. Canon, nar- 
rowing his eyes and looking supremely formidable. “The more 
modern art abandons the pure and lucid simplicity of the classic 
methods, so long honored by the wreaths of fame. It attempts to 
gain —or miss — the goal in a far more difficult field, and uses all 
these complex —I believe you did admit that they were complex, 
Miss Voyant —all these complex elements of life and thought. 
And the issue of this art, based as I believe Mr. Breeze holds it is, 
on what he calls the democratic idea; the outcome of this monstrous 
and impossible endeavor is that its beauty is too recondite and 
elaborate to be understanded of men. That which you have done, 
inspired by the idea of the masses, the masses themselves will have 
none of. They have not the brains to understand it, and estab- 
lished critics have too much taste to tolerate it.” 

“You put that very well, for your outlook, Canon,” said Mr. 
Kaput, “ but not better than Browning himself did. He has been 
through it all. I take it there is a parable of it in that splendid 
song of Paracelsus, ‘Over the Sea our Galleys went.’ There, in his 
wise desperation, that led to the glory of his final attainment, 
Paracelsus sings, ‘How bare the rock, how desolate,’ which had 
received the precious freight, and yet concludes, ‘Our gifts once 
given must here abide.’ It is all discussed again less symbolically 
by Sordello; and in spite of Naddos, who may shrewdly tell him to 
build on the common heart, and, in spite of the British public that 
liked him not, the poet unflinchingly held his way, true to his own > 
genius, to the end that now he is coming more and more into his 
kingdom.” 
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“Isn't there a way,” added Mrs. Eckko, catching on to the 
implication in Mr. Kaput’s remarks, “in which all poets can be 
legitimately democratic? Should n’t their poems be addressed to 
the common emotions of humanity, and their expressions be so 
simple and beautiful that all can understand them? I am sure that 
as long as hearts are human, Burns and Hood and Tom Moore 
will be loved.” 

“That seems to me, Mrs. Eckko,” said Miss Ariel, “to be a 
somewhat mistaken conception of the democratic idea as applied 
to poetry. Like all ideals, it is something in process of attainment, 
but not yet attained. The usual mistake made in regard to the 
ideal of democracy is, that it is a levelling down of all that is high 
and noble to the lowest that exists, while in reality it is a levelling 
up of all that is lowest to the highest that can be imagined. It is 
only through the completest development of all individuals along 
the line of each one’s peculiar personality that the fullest realiza- 
tion of the democratic ideal may be attained. A profound thinker 
alone would be capable of grasping the whole purport of such an 
ideal, with all it implies of the recognition and inclusion of the 
most complex manifestations of thought, as well as the simplest 
emotions. If a poet addresses himself entirely to the simpler ele- 
ments of humanity, he perforce must appeal to only a portion of 
it; and though it may be large at the time, it is destined to be- 
come smaller as intelligence progresses. On the other hand, if his 
poetry is imbued with the broadest interpretations of the demo- 
cratic principle, it must necessarily give expression to the most 
complex thought in symbols adequate for that expression; and 
though in this case the audience may be small at first, it is destined 
to gather strength as the ages roll on, and the once intelligent 
minority becomes a sweeping majority.” 

“ Bravo!” said Mr. Rowndall, “ your wisdom would grace the 
lips of the Delphic Sibyl. That is the way, I believe, that Brown- 
ing and his like build for Posterity. The common heart, they say, 
cannot follow his complexities of thought, his rich burden of cul- 
tured allusions. Neither can it now, perhaps; but the common 
heart is a dynamic power, not a static condition.” 
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“It gains on many of the ‘ established critics’ of Browning 
already, and if his stronger soul is still ahead, why, ‘Body will 
reach her by and by,’” said Mrs. Kaput, adding the quotation 
under her breath. 

Professor Normal looked at her as if she were running over a 
vocabulary in an obscure Feejee dialect, and then said, “ It has not 
been my experience that the heart materially alters its functions, 
save in disease. There is such a thing as fatty degeneration of 
the heart, my friends the physicians tell me. Let me but open 
my ‘Sophocles’ as I did to-day, and I am struck anew with obser- 
vations just and true as when they first were made. How admira- 
ble yet the mourning of the daughters of CEdipus! What a touch 
immortal of intimate knowledge of the human heart in Antigone’s 

‘ Even o’er grief long borne 
We lingered with regret 


And that which erst we loved not, 
Becomes the thing we loved!’ 


Such a reconciliation of their bitter misfortunes with the cherished 
memory of their love for a dead father haloes death and helps the 
masses to bear affliction. Must they barter such beautiful comfort 
for Whitman's extraordinary lists of places, that remind one of a 
Geography Index, and must too often reproach the democracy he 
pretends to write for with the neglected opportunities of their brief 
school-days ?” 

“Sophocles will not leave his place because Whitman has 
entered a world that needs them both,” exclaimed Miss Voyant, 
crisply. ‘‘ Whitman’s catalogues have a more vital relation to his 
thought than Homer’s catalogue of ships has to his plot. They 
deserve equal consideration. To both plot and thought such things 
are accessories, if so subordinated by the reader. To duly relate 
the parts of a large scheme is necessary to its comprehension. If 
we dwell on them as separable entities, we lose the clews.” é 

‘‘It has occurred to me,” added Miss Dulcimer, “ after follow- 
ing closely this intensely interesting conversation, that we might 
lay down the fashioning principle of inclusive art as being harmoni- 
zation. While selective art rejects all elements which do not 
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naturally harmonize, just as the Greeks rejected all dissonances in 
their musical scheme, inclusive art works to so relate diverse ele- 
ments as to bring’about a harmony of the whole. It is not, as Abt 
Vogler says, that the discords rush in so that harmony may be 
prized ; on the contrary, they are themselves part of the harmony ; 
that is, art so relates them with the concords of life — the palpably 
beautiful — that the not so palpable, but nevertheless latent beauty 
in the dissonants or clashing elements of life is revealed, and 
through this illumination not only throws the palpable beauty into 
relief, but also the once impalpable beauty. In a certain sense, 
then, it seems to me that there is still selection, not of what appear 
to be choice materials, but of materials which can be so related 
that their action and reaction are bound to result in the revela- 
tion of beauty in some one of its many forms. The new art is like 
a great composite orchestra binding years and climes, as Whitman 
puts it.” 

“My dear Miss Dulcimer, if a horse could be made to drink, 
your last remarks would certainly convince me,” said Mr. Canon, 
with a tone indicative that it was time to adjourn ; “ but the logic 
which would prove that any beauty can be extracted from the pal- 
pably hideous is such as can never appeal to me. As I shall be 
absent from the city at the next meeting, Mr. Rowndall has con- 
sented to fill my place as essayist ; and I am sure the members of 
the Club will be more edified than they would be if they were 
obliged to listen to my unbelieving criticisms. Though I am sorry 
to lose my turn, by so doing I shall have an opportunity to hear 
all the enthusiasts before I advance my heavy, if old-fashioned 
artillery to the front.” 
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NEW VOLUMES OF LITERARY ESSAYS.* 


In ‘The Greater Victorian Poets,’ Professor Walker has given 
a re-hash of all the current commonplace criticisms in regard to 
Browning, Tennyson, and Arnold. The opinions expressed no- 
where give the impression of personal conviction based upon study 
of the poets at first hand ; on the contrary, the author has tried to 
combine, in a mush of concession, all the learned flaw-picking and 
condescending praise to which these poets have been subjected at 
the hands of the orthodox critic. As a consequence of this, the 
style absolutely scintillates with ‘ probablys,” “ possiblys,” “ per- 
hapses”’ and “seems,” —a kind of brilliancy whose only office is to 
make dulness visible. Of course, the conclusions are not all bad, 
for even the eminently judicious critic is not entirely blind in his 
own conceit, and echoes from him must reproduce some of his 
original: wisdom ; and, furthermore, those who have not followed 
the current criticism upon these poets will no doubt find it con- 
venient to have in one volume an epitome of this opinion, But it 
is to be hoped they will bear in mind that it is only opinion and 
not unalterable fiats of judgment, as the author gives the im- 
pression of believing. It is pitiful to think of the uninitiated 
being told that what has been lost during the eleven years that 
Browning devoted himself to the dramas “can never be known; 
but, comparing the ‘ Dramatic Lyrics’ and ‘ Dramatic Romances’ 
of the period with ‘ Strafford’ and the other plays, we may infer that 
the loss has been great.” Professor Walker then subjects the 
dramas to the same criticisms that we have heard ad nauseam, — 
that they are studies of single characters ; for example, Pym does not 
amount to anything in ‘ Strafford,’ in fact, is only a foil. ‘ Colombe’s 
Birthday ’ is principally a study of Valence, Colombe herself being 
nothing, and so on ; that Browning cannot present characters acting 





* The Greater Victorian Poets. Hugh Walker, M. A. New York: . 
‘Macmillan and Co. 1895. ($2.50.) — Browning Studies, being Select 
Papers by Members of the Browning Society. Edited with an Introduction 
by Edward Berdoe. New York: Macmillan and Co. 1895. ($2.25.) 
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naturally harmonize, just as the Greeks rejected all dissonances in 
their musical scheme, inclusive art works to so relate diverse ele- 
ments as to bring about a harmony of the whole. It is not, as Abt 
Vogler says, that the discords rush in so that harmony may be 
prized ; on the contrary, they are themselves part of the harmony ; 
that is, art so relates them with the concords of life — the palpably 
beautiful — that the not so palpable, but nevertheless latent beauty 
in the dissonants or clashing elements of life is revealed, and 
through this illumination not only throws the palpable beauty into 
relief, but also the once impalpable beauty. In a certain sense, 
then, it seems to me that there is still selection, not of what appear 
to be choice materials, but of materials which can be so related 
that their action and reaction are bound to result in the revela- 
tion of beauty in some one of its many forms. The new art is like 
a great composite orchestra binding years and climes, as Whitman 
puts it.” 

“My dear Miss Dulcimer, if a horse could be made to drink, 
your last remarks would certainly convince me,” said Mr. Canon, 
with a tone indicative that it was time to adjourn; “ but the logic 
which would prove that any beauty can be extracted from the pal- 
pably hideous is such as can never appeal to me. As I shall be 
absent from the city at the next meeting, Mr. Rowndall has con- 
sented to fill my place as essayist ; and I am sure the members of 
the Club will be more edified than they would be if they were 
obliged to listen to my unbelieving criticisms. Though I am sorry 
to lose my turn, by so doing I shall have an opportunity to hear 
all the enthusiasts before I advance my heavy, if old-fashioned 
artillery to the front.” 
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NEW VOLUMES OF LITERARY ESSAYS.* 


In ‘The Greater Victorian Poets,’ Professor Walker has given 
a re-hash of all the current commonplace criticisms in regard to 
Browning, Tennyson, and Arnold. The opinions expressed no- 
where give the impression of personal conviction based upon study 
of the poets at first hand ; on the contrary, the author has tried to 
combine, in a mush of concession, all the learned flaw-picking and 
condescending praise to which these poets have been subjected at 
the hands of the orthodox critic. As a consequence of this, the 
style absolutely scintillates with ‘‘ probablys,” “ possiblys,” “ per- 
hapses”’ and “seems,” —a kind of brilliancy whose only office is to 
make dulness visible. Of course, the conclusions are not all bad, 
for even the eminently judicious critic is not entirely blind in his 
own conceit, and echoes from him must reproduce some of his 
original wisdom ; and, furthermore, those who have not followed 
the current criticism upon these poets will no doubt find it con- 
venient to have in one volume an epitome of this opinion. But it 
is to be hoped they will bear in mind that it is only opinion and 
not unalterable fiats of judgment, as the author gives the im- 
pression of believing. It is pitiful to think of the uninitiated 
being told that what has been lost during the eleven years that 
Browning devoted himself to the dramas “can never be known; 
but, comparing the ‘ Dramatic Lyrics’ and ‘ Dramatic Romances’ 
of the period with ‘ Strafford’ and the other plays, we may infer that 
the loss has been great.” Professor Walker then subjects the 
dramas to the same criticisms that we have heard ad nauseam, — 
that they are studies of single characters ; for example, Pym does not 
amount to anything in ‘ Strafford,’ in fact, is only a foil. ‘ Colombe’s 
Birthday ’ is principally a study of Valence, Colombe herself being 
nothing, and so on ; that Browning cannot present characters acting 
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and reacting on each other, but only some crucial climax in their 
development, — to all of which we reply, first using the approved 
classical and Shakespearian ammunition: What is the ‘ Prome- 
theus’ of Aschylus, or the Orestes, but a study of a single char- 
acter? In what play of Shakespeare’s are all the characters 
equally developed ? Yet we do not weep that Aéschylus did not 
devote himself exclusively to lyrics, or Shakespeare to the sonnet. 
Secondly, to regard Pym as a mere foil to Strafford isabsurd. Pym 
not only stands for a principle, but is a strong personality besides, 
and, far from being presented at a crucial point in his career, is rep- 
resented as struggling between his love of his friend and his devo- 
tion to principle, and is influenced by the actions of his friend to 
decide sternly against him. Colombe, again, is presented to us 
as a careless, happy girl who develops into a woman capable of 
making an exalted moral choice, through the awakening and in- 
fluencing of her mind by those about her. It would be more 
fitting that we mourn the loss to the world occasioned by the 
fact that through its own stupidity it did not recognize not only 
the present, but the latent powers in such a splendid series of 
dramas as ‘Strafford, ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ ‘A Soul’s 
Tragedy,’ ‘King Victor and King Charles,’ and encourage their 
author to develop farther his genius in that direction. Tennyson 
comes in for a proportionate share of blame and praise from this 
moon of rusty, crusty Christophers. There is no vatson d’étre in 
his having written ‘ The Princess,’ because “it is difficult on the 
‘woman question’ to avoid some taint of vulgarity, and almost 
impossible to escape the commonplace,” and because we all 
know that “ Motherhood is a greater education than school or 
College can give,” and “It is necessary to ask whether Tennyson 
has been successful in lifting his ‘woman question’ into the purer 
atmosphere of poetry.” Here, of course, speaks the usual bias; 
for, whatever we may think of Tennyson’s conclusions on the 
subject, that he has lifted it into a very rare and dainty poetical 
realm few of the unbiassed will deny. It would take too long to 
point out all the platitudes of criticism that illumine these pages. 
Arnold, being mote nearly the reflection of the sane restraint and 
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judicious monochrome in which the present-day critic shrouds his 
enthusiasm, really incurs less blame than the others; but, strange 
as it may seem, he remains still a minor poet, in spite of all the 
various critical-authoritative thrustings of him into the first 
rank. 

It is refreshing to turn after this to the volume of selected 
papers by members of the London Browning Society, for, however 
the Philistine may flout at the enthusiastic judgments of the 
members of a cult, it is infinitely more inspiring to look at a poet 
through the eyes of his sincere lovers, whose minds are intent upon 
displaying the beauties which they find in the chosen one, than 
through those of the judicious critic, who, in his careful tally of 
good and bad points, is too apt to forget that a burst of sunshine 
sends darkness fleeing into nothing more substantial than shadows. 
The volume contains, among others, the paper by John Bury of 
Trinity College, Dublin, on ‘ Browning’s Philosophy,’ by far the 
most profound and sympathetic analysis of the subject that has 
appeared anywhere, not even excepting that of Professor Jones, 
who has not grasped as Professor Bury has the true ground of 
Browning’s faith in the Absolute. Another especially noteworthy 
paper is Professor Corson’s on ‘The Idea of Personality as 
embodied in Robert Browning’s Poetry,’ wherein is illustrated this 
writer's fine and subtile perception of the inner spirit of the poet’s 
work. There are, in all, some twenty-one papers, covering special 
studies on ‘James Lee’s Wife,’ ‘ Abt Vogler,’ ‘ Andrea del Sarto,’ 
‘La Saisiaz,’ ‘A Toccata of Galuppi’s, ‘ Numpholeptos, ‘A Death 
in the Desert,’ ‘ Saul,’ ‘ Christina and Monaldeschi, ‘ Pietro of 
Abano,’ several studies bearing on Browning’s philosophy and 
religion, one on ‘One Aspect of Browning’s Villains, on ‘The 
Wife-love and Friend-love of Robert Browning,’ on ‘ Browning’s 
Jews and Shakespeare’s Jew.’ All of these will be found sugges- 
tive, if not always conclusive, and, collected in this handsome 
volume, edited, with introduction by Dr. Berdoe, must find a place 
in every well-regulated Browning library. 


£. 
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THE VARIORUM ‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.’ * 


“LET us now be told no more of the dull duty of an Editor,” 
exclaimed Dr. Johnson, after having explained what large knowl- 
edge and nice taste the just editing of Shakespeare requires. As 
the last Variorum volume succeeds its fellows and brings to the fore 
again the easy grasp and enlightened choice of our American Vari- 
orum Editor, there is new cause to cry, “ Let us be told no more 
of the dull duty of an Editor.” 

The task-work involved in giving the public a page whereon 
are collated forty texts, along with the folio text of 1623 reproduced 
with punctilious fidelity to its every letter, and a digest of selective 
comments furnishing every valuable elucidation of the lines and 
data therein, besides, for a history of criticism, — the task-work in- 
volved in all this is so craftily held in hand that the long labor 
takes shape as interpretative art, and woos the eye anew to the 
poetry whose pathway it lights. 

From the days of Pope and “ piddling Theobald,” of “ Salmasius ” 
Warburton seated on his heap of stones, in order that he might 
have them at hand to throw at the heads of all who passed by, as 
Malone said, down to the days of Dr. Furnivall’s wars with Pigs- 
brook & Co.(z. ¢. Swinburne & Halliwell), in spite of Browning’s 
pertinent suggestion to him of the disposition meet for followers 
of “ gentle Will,” — ‘such flagrant incivilities ” toward one another 
have been indulged in by Shakespeare’s British Editors that the 
student has double joy of the tolerant temper and canny humor 
that inspire Dr. Furness’s review of the work of all his prede- 
cessors. Or must one exception be descried in the exasperation 
that seems to be growing upon him towards the noble army of 
German Shakespearians? If Teuton assumption is indeed Dr. 
Furness’s red rag, it is his only one. Still, the more pity would 
it be were his ideal disposition toward commentators, wise and 


* A New Variorum edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard 
Furness. Vol. X. A Midsommer Nights Dreame. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1895. ($4-) 
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otherwise, to be marred by one such small acerbity. After all, if 
a foreign mind blunders in poetic apprehension, why, so, with less 
excuse, does many a native one. 

Dr. Furness’s natural tendency to curb the pretensions of 
Shakespearian date-hunters and archeological allusionists, and to 
hold their proudest statistical imaginings subordinate to the zs- 
thetical, as the necessary question of the play, appears to be on/the 
increase in this volume ; and never was the liberty of art better 
equipped than in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ to baffle the studi- 
ous wits who would draw exact conclusions from the “ thrice three 
Muses,” the ‘“‘sea-maid’s music,” or ‘the little Western flower,” 
or to encourage the wary Editor in the fun he has in echoing 
Puck’s “ Ho! Ho!” over their interesting but inconclusive efforts. 
All finds full and clear exposition, however, in Appendix and 
Preface. 

The Appendix, as usual, is an important part of the Variorum, 
threading a clear way through the maze of opinion on the date, 
scattering ‘‘ sources” to the right and left as anterior, posterior, 
or as bare to give Shakespeare more than five loaves and two small 
fishes to make his banquet for the ages out of, as the Pleasant 
Comedy of Oberon in Greene’s ‘James IV., here given, proves 
to be. For ‘Huon of Bordeaux,’ the prototype of Greene’s as well 
as Shakespeare’s Oberon, the student must still go to the Early 
English Text Society’s publications, as it is not included here. 

In the Preface we have a ripe survey of the problems of the 
play. In what the Editor there says in defence of Heminge and 
Condell and of misprints from setting up type by sound, we have 
some interesting practical suggestions as to the corruptions of the 
text. In what he writes of the antics of Shakespeare’s miraculous 
moon, whose “ silver visage”’ shines bright in the last nights of 
her last quarter, and of the perplexities into which she leads the 
commentators, who take her pranks in dead earnest, we have the 
Variorum Editor in his most captivating moments of character- 
istic humorous sanity. 

This is a book for working-days and holidays, good for a gift to 
any one, and twice as good for that satisfying and judicious gift we 
elect to give ourselves. F. 
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STEDMAN’S VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY.* 


Tue wealth and variety of the poetry of the Victorian Era is 
most thoroughly illustrated in Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s 
fine Anthology. It is in every way a beautiful piece of work, 
appealing to the mind through its well-chosen and well-arranged 
contents, and to the eye through its clear print and handsome bind- 
ing in crimson and gold. The collection is meant to illustrate the 
Editor’s critical review of Victorian Poets, which upon its appearance 
several years ago placed Mr. Stedman in the front rank of critics 
both in England and America. The same accurate niceties of 
judgment and artistic enthusiasm which made that work so valua- 
ble have been exercised in the choosing of selections in the An- 
thology. The minor poet will always be found represented at his 
best, and the great poet given a representation sufficient to illus- 
trate his art from several points of view, though of course no selec- 
tion can ever give an adequate idea of the great artist. As an aid 
to steering one’s way among the multifarious and varying singers 
of the age, the Editor has adopted a plan of classification wherein 
poets of similar qualities are grouped together, and those who are 
unclassifiable are put together under the heading, ‘ Various Distinc- 
tive Poets.’ Thus, Tennyson is the centre of the Composite Idyllic 
School, in which flourish also Arnold, Clough, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Symonds, and a host of lesser lights. But among the suns unac- 
companied by satellites are Browning, Meredith, Christina Rossetti, 
James Thomson. Not the least valuable portion of the work is the 
concluding division, giving compact biographical notes upon all the 
authors mentioned, and in the preparation of which Mr. Stedman 
acknowledges the skilful assistance of Miss Vernetta E. Coleman. 
The work has been so thoroughly done that we foresee this anthol- 
ogy occupying a place on the shelves of all students of poetry, as 
well as becoming the picce de résistance in many a home that can 
boast but two or three well-chosen books. é. 





* A Victorian Anthology. Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1895. ($2.50.) 
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NEW BOOKS ATTRACTIVE TO STUDENTS OF 
LETTERS. 


A PICTURESQUE old gentleman I once met, who looked as if he had 
dressed for the part of hale old age, gave me an impressive bit of advice. 
“ The book that needs to be written,” he said, — “I used to think I 
would write it myself, —is a book on Death. I give you the subject,” he 
added solemnly. Mr. Henry M. Alden has written that needed work, ‘A 
Study of Death.’ He has been occupied with it for the past five years, 
and it embodies his deepest philosophy. This recent volume, with ‘The 
Abbey Shakespeare’ and Mr. W. D. Howells’ book of poems, ‘ Stops of 
Various Quills,’ are the prominent publications of Harper and Brothers 
this season which are especially attractive to PorT-Lore’s public. The 
Abbey illustrations of Shakespeare’s Comedies are familiar to readers of 
Harper's ; and it is good news that a hundred and thirty-one full-page 
photogravure reproductions of these skilful and well-studied drawings are 
given in four sumptuous volumes, along with a text of the Comedies 
which is based, with modernization of spelling, on the first folio. 

The late Eugene Field’s very free versions of Horace, collected under 
the title ‘ Echoes from a Sabine Farm,’ is among Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
new publications. Chief among their importations are the Poems of 
Donne, with notes by Saintsbury, of Keats with an introduction by 
Robert Bridges, each in two volumes; and Saintsbury’s ‘Essays in 
English Literature’ (1780-1860). In the ‘Warwick Library of English 
Literature,’ a series of literature guide-books in which each volume will 
be devoted to the history of some single literary growth, under the editor- 
ship of Prof. C. H. Herford, an initial volume of ‘Selected English 
Pastorals’ has already appeared. This is to be followed by ‘ Literature 
Criticism,’ by Prof. C. E. Vaughan; ‘ Letter Writers,’ by W. Raleigh, M. 
A.; ‘Tales in Verse,’ by Prof. C. H. Herford ; ‘English Essays,’ by 
J. H. Lobban, M. A. ; and ‘ English Masques,’ by H. A. Evans. These 
volumes will be sold separately ; and as the price is low, $1.50 each, 
the series promises to be of wide educational and literary value. 
The Scribners have also two new volumes in the popular ‘Mermaid 
Series’ of dramas ; Chapman’s Best Plays, edited by Dr. Phelps of 
Yale, and Select Plays of Vanbrugh. 

Jusserand’s ‘Literary History of England’ is of course Putnam’s 
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most important new work in our field; but a new edition of Eggleston’s 
‘ American War Ballads’ is a collection of special interest in tracing the 
ebbs and flows of American Literature ; and in literary criticism there 
must be added ‘ The Epic of the Fall of Man: A Comparative study of 
Czdmon, Dante, and Milton’ by Rev. S. H. Gurteen; and ‘ Impres- 
sions and Memories,’ including studies of Holmes, Rossetti, and Haw- 
thorne, by James Ashcroft Noble. 

Quite the most exhaustive and interesting edition of Omar Khayyam 
which has yet appeared will be the new variorum edition by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, now in preparation by the Joseph Knight Company. The 
two Fitzgerald versions, the literal prose translations of Nicolas (French) 
and McCarthy, the versions of M. K., and Whinfield, and the German 
renderings of Bodenstedt and Von Schack will all be drawn upon, and a 
selection from the quatrains not used by Fitzgerald will be added. 





- 


SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
LONGFELLOW’S ‘ HIAWATHA’: CANTO XIX. TO END.* 


THE story in Canto XIX. of the strange unearthly guests who came to 
test the patience and nobility of Hiawatha’s household is based upon the 
most weird and whimsical of Indian fancies, the legend of the Jeebi or 
Two Ghosts :— 


There lived a hunter in the far North. One dark evening in winter 
his wife uneasily awaiting him heard steps and went expecting to meet 
her husband when she beheld two strange females whom she bade enter. 
There was something peculiar about them. ‘They would not come near 
the fire, but sat in a remote part of the lodge, shy and taciturn. ‘“ Mer- 
ciful spirit!” cried a voice from the opposite part of the lodge, “there 
are two corpses clothed with garments.” The hunter’s wife turned around 
trembling but seeing nobody concluded it was the wind. At this mo- 
ment her husband entered and threw down a large fat deer. “ Behold 
what a fine fat animal!” cried the mysterious females, and they ran and 
pulled off pieces of the whitest fat eating greedily. The hunter and his 
wife looked on astonished but said nothing, supposing their guests had 
been famished. Day after day, however, they repeated this unusual con- 
duct. . .. One evening when the hunter entered and they began to tear off 
the fat, the wife’s portion, the wife could not altogether contain her anger, 





* See Oct. and Nov. Port-.ore for Cantos I. to XIX. 
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and the guests saw this and became uneasy. The good hunter inquired 
the cause, and his wife denied having used any hard words; but when 
they went to bed, he could not sleep for the sobs and sighs of the guests. 
“Tell me,” he said, “‘ what pains you.” They replied that they had been 
treated with kindness and had not been slighted. They had come from 
the land of the dead to test mankind. Bitter lamentations had reached 
them in the place of the dead, the bereaved saying how they would de- 
vote their lives to make their dead happy if they could be restored to 
them. Three moons had been allotted for the trial, and half the time 
had passed successfully when the angry feelings of the wife had shown 
the irksomeness of their presence and made them resolve to go. They 
promised him success and bade him adieu, and when they ceased speak- 
ing total darkness filled the lodge. The hunter and his wife heard the 
door open and shut and never saw them more. 


In borrowing this story to serve as an incident in his hero’s life, it is 
interesting to notice that Longfellow has modified it so as to let no 
shadow of reproach rest on the wife’s hospitality, and, also, especially, 
that instead of using it as an auspicious visit, as in the original story 
where good fortune follows to the hunter, he has made it an omen of 
greater trial, indeed, almost a warning to Hiawatha of the famine and 
the death of Minnehaha which are described in the next canto, and, 
finally, of that graver misfortune to Hiawatha’s whole race, which leads 
to his departure and the close of the poem, — the coming of the white 
man to the red man’s country. 

The hint for the account of the famine, Canto XX., is found in the 
story of the Moose and Woodpecker, or Manabozho in Distress (‘Alg. 
Res.’ ii. 217). 

After Manabozho had killed the Prince of Serpents, he was living in 
a state of great want, completely deserted by his powers as a deity, and 
not able to procure the ordinary means of subsistence. He was at this 
time living with his wife and children, in a remote part of the country, 
where he could get no game. He was miserably poor. It was winter, 
and he had not the common Indian comforts. 

The elaboration of the story from this hint is entirely Longfellow’s 
own, and in dignity and pathos far surpasses the trivial incidents of the 
Indian tale describing how Manabozho obtained food. The death of 
Minnehaha, like all the other events of her life, is due to the poet’s fancy. 
The wife of Manabozho does not appear in any of the legends as a 
distinct personality. 

Canto XXI. opens with a pretty allegory of the coming of Summer 
founded on an Ojibwa tale called Peboan and Seegwun (‘Alg. Res.’ 
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i. 84). The poet has not embellished it in any particular, and has faith- 
fully reproduced its delicate fancies, but he has made it serve his special 
purpose by symbolizing the Indian race as Peboan, and the White as 
Seegun, — the irresistible conquering influence from the East, like that of 
Spring over Winter, which is destined to drive the tribes of Hiawatha 
westward. He weaves in next, accordingly, an account of the coming 
of the white people “in a great canoe with pinions ;” and in this he 
seems to have worked upon a hint or two from the mouth of a Delaware 
Indian as given in Heckewelder’s ‘Historical Account of the Indian 
Nations,’ chap. ii., as follows : — 

A great many years ago when men with a white skin had never been 
seen in this land, some Indians out fishing where the sea widens espied 
at a distance something remarkably large floating on the water. Return- 
ing and telling their country-men what they had seen, they all hurried 
out together and saw with astonishment. . . a large fish, as some thought, 
others a big house floating on the sea... in which the Great Spirit him- 
self lived, and that he was coming to visit them. . . . To fitly welcome 
him they prepared meat for sacrifice, . . .and a grand dance to appease him 
in case he might be angry. . . . The house, some say large canoe, stops, 
and a canoe of smaller size comes ashore with one man, in red clothes, 
whom they think must be the Manito himself, and some others in it... . 
He salutes them with a friendly countenance which they return... . 
They are lost in admiration. The dress and manners of the new-comers 
is to them a subject of wonder. 


In ‘ Aboriginal Archives’ (vol. vi. Appendix), there is a similar account 
of the welcome given to Cartier (who had arrayed himself in gorgeous 
clothing) by the Indians on his landing in Canada. 

There seems to have been a sort of myth extant among some of the 
Indians that a white race was to come from the East and conquer them 
(see PoET-LORE, p. 41, for January,’95). Upon such a supposition, or with 
the idea that so wise a leader as Hiawatha would recognize the inevi- 
table and refrain from vainly combating it, Longfellow has represented 
his hero as foreseeing not only the coming of the white man, but the 
general westward dispersion of his race. 

When relating in the last canto Hiawatha’s serene resignation to the 
new order of things, his greeting of the priest, and his own departure, 
Longfellow doubtless bore in mind the zeal of the Jesuit missionaries 
who followed in Champlain’s wake, after his founding of Quebec in 1608, 
and who penetrated far to the westward, converting the natives and 
meeting with such friendly reception as the poet makes Hiawatha give 
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the “Pale-Face Priest of Prayer.” We may even recognize in this 
“ Black-Robe Chief” the figure of Paul Le Jeune, a missionary to the 
Indians in 1637, who was, (‘ Ab. Ar.’ vol. iii.) “the first of that devoted 
band of teachers the history of whose labors constitute so celebrated 
a figure in the Settlement of New France.” 

For the closing picture of Hiawatha’s departure in his magic boat, so 
strikingly similar to the departure of the old-world hero, King Arthur, 
the poet had only to follow the lead of the Iroquois legend of Tarenya- 
wago already quoted from (see p. 521). Although the poet makes no 
use of it, it may be of interest to note in this connection that the Iroquois 
nations believe (‘ Ab. Arc.’ vol. i. p. 317) that Manabozho yet lives on 
an ice-flake in the Arctic Ocean, and they fear the white race will some 
day find his retreat and drive him off, when this world will end, they say ; 
for as soon as he puts his foot on earth again, it will take fire and all 
will perish. 

Study of the subject-matter of a poem should be closely related to 
the study of its art; and the object in giving here the material the poet 
used is to enable the reader to compare intelligently the original crude 
material with the finished poetic product, and also to put it before him 
in such a way as to show him what was the nature of Longfellow’s art. 
After noticing carefully, in repeated instances, just how the poet re- 
modelled these legends, the student should be able both to appreciate 
and to criticise the poet’s taste and craft. 

To be especially noted is the artistic skill with which Longfellow has 
woven together the detached myths and customs of the North-American 
Indian races, so as to form a perfectly harmonious and unified whole, 
doubly to be admired because of the human interest attaching to the for- 
tunes of the hero, around whom all the other incidents of the story group 
themselves, and because of the poem’s more general significance as a 
symbolic picture of the growth and decay and final blotting out of the 
Indian phase of civilization. 

The poem opens with the proclaiming of peace among the nations, 
which is significant of the close of a purely warlike and barbarous stage 
of humanity, and the making ready for the more pacific arts of peace. 
The time is ripe for the birth of the culture hero, who stands as the in- 
carnation of the growing life and art of his nation. His education is 
such as to fit him for the duties he is to fulfil for his race. His life is 
spent in righting injustices, and instructing his fellows in agricultural 
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arts, the art of writing, etc. He is aided in this by his two friends, Chi- 
biabos and Kwasind. His marriage with Minnehaha completes the sum 
of his happiness ; but he has no sooner attained this zenith of prosperity 
in his domestic relations and in his relations with his fellow-men than 
clouds begin to gather. From Canto XV. on, troubles thicken about 
him. The lamentation over Chibiabos, the mischief-making of Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, the death of Kwasind, succeed one another. Then the visit of 
the ghosts casts its ill-omened shadow, and famine and the death of 
Minnehaha follow. Last of all, 'the white man’s foot comes to tread down 
into oblivion the whole Indian race. 

Freiligrath, who translated ‘ Hiawatha’ into Danish, thought the con- 
tact between myth and history too sudden in the last two cantos, and 
Longfellow accepted his criticism, writing to him, “ What you say is very 
true . . . but how could I remedy it?” If ‘ Hiawatha’ were simply an 
account of the mythic history of the Indians, Freiligrath’s criticism might 
have some weight; but, as we have seen, Longfellow makes the myths 
stand as a symbol of the culminating phase of Indian civilization, and 
in so doing throws into it general (if not any special) truths of history. 
The facts he borrows from history, on the other hand, he does not intro- 
duce in an accurate historical manner, but brings them into harmonious 
relations with the mythical part of the poem by generalizing them and 
making them also stand symbolically for that conquering phase of civili- 
zation — namely, the Christian— which was destined to wipe out the 
Indian phase. 

Longfellow was also accused of having borrowed from the Finnish 
epic, the ‘Kalevala.’ Such an accusation could reflect only upon the 
ignorance of the person making it. The resemblances between the 
Kalevala and the Hiawatha legends do not extend beyond a certain 
similarity in the ‘general characteristics of the myths. In both, all inani- 
mate objects are represented as having life and the power of speech. 
Magic is also an ever-present element. There are other resemblances 
which arise from the permeation of the myths with cosmic elements, but 
in detail the stories have hardly a point in common. The stage of civili- 
zation depicted in the ‘ Kalevala’ is very different from that in the Hia- 
watha legends ; the manners and customs are those of a people advanced 
much farther along the road to culture. Lemminkainen, or Kaukomieli, 
in some of his characteristics reminds one of Pau-Puk-Keewis and 
Kwasind combined : it comes from the fact that all three are evidently 
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gods whose chief attributes have been borrowed from the winds. Such 
similarities, then, as do exist are to be traced to the very general re- 
semblances of the original legends, and are not in any sense due to 
Longfellow’s consciously borrowing. There is just one scene in the 
‘ Kalevala’ which may have given Longfellow a suggestion. It is in 
the description of Wainamoinen’s preparation for the building of his 
boat. It is to be noted that while both Wainamoinen and Hiawatha 
have magic boats, they are not at all alike in construction; and that 
while no Indian legend describes the building of Hiawatha’s canoe, the 
building of Wainamoinen’s boat is described at considerable length. 
Pellerwoinen is sent to get timber. He goes to the forests and holds 
conversations with various trees as to the suitability of their timber for 
his purpose. The aspen and the pine both declare they will not do, but 
the oak, when it is addressed, says : — 
**T for thee will gladly furnish 

Wood to build the hero’s vessel, 

I am tall and sound and hardy, 

Have no flaws within my body 

Three times in the month of summer 

In the warmest of the seasons, 

Does the sun dwell in my tree top 

On my trunk the moonlight glimmers 

In my branches sings the cuckoo 

In my top her nestlings slumber.” 


Longfellow may possibly have found here the hint for the conversa- 
tions held by Hiawatha with the trees and other objects which furnished 
him materials for his boat. This, however, is so slight a debt, and the 
incident has been so transmuted by the genius of the poet, as to place it 
entirely beyond criticism. The only really striking resemblance in inci- 
dent between the Finnish and the Indian legends is in the account of the 
departure of the two heroes. Compare the following with the Indian 
account already given of Hiawatha’s departure : — 

“ Thus the ancient Wainamoinen 
In his copper banded vessel, 
Left his tribe in Kalevala 
Sailing o’er the rolling billows 
Sailing through the azure vapors, 
Sailing through the dusk of evening, 
Sailing to the fiery sunset, 
To the higher-landed regions 
To the lower verge of heaven ; 
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Quickly gained the far horizon 
Gained the purple colored harbor. 
Here his bark he firmly anchored 
Rested in his boat of copper; 

But he left his harp of magic, 

Left his songs and Wisdom-sayings 
To the lasting joy of Suomi.” 


The rhythm is exactly the same as that of the ‘ Kalevala,’ and was 
adopted by Longfellow as especially suited to his purpose. It is the 
eight-syllabled trochaic, and is described by Oliver Wendell Holmes as 
having a fatal facility based upon physiological principles ; namely, the 
recital of each line uses up the air of our natural expiration, so that we 
read, as we naturally do, eighteen or twenty lines in a minute without dis- 
turbing the normal rhythm of breathing, which is also eighteen or twenty 
breaths to a minute. Longfellow points out that the parallelism and 
repetition which are the especial characteristics of the Finnish metre are 
as much characteristics of Indian song. Into this naturally sing-song 
rhythm the poet has managed to put a wonderful and fascinating variety 
of effect. While much of the parallelism and repetition in the ‘ Kalevala’ 
is simply redundancy of expression, in ‘ Hiawatha’ each repetition adds 
something to the thought and takes the reader along in the story. 

Topics for Debate: Are there in these stories elements of a primitive 
and savage sort which Longfellow has Europeanized? What are they? 
Would he have done well to retain them ? 

What are the characteristic traits of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, and 
how does he differ from the Indian Manabozho? 

Has the poet suppressed the cosmic elements in the myths due to the 
Indian ideas of Cosmogony ? 

In humanizing them as much as he has, has he lost or gained 
interest ? 

Would it be possible for a poet to keep both these interests, the cosmic 
and the human ? 

Do the Indian terms used enhance the beauty of the poem? Why? 

P. A. C. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


WuatT the genuine “New Woman” (not her newspaper 
travesty) is likely to object to, we think, in the very cleverly con- 
ceived and adroitly conducted conversation called ‘ At the Parting 
of the Ways,’ in the November A//antic, is the attitude as of one 
having authority to prescribe action on a priori grounds, character- 
istic of “ Alumnus,” as of Alumni, generally, when considering the 
capacity of women. 

During a suggestive dialogue, which we heartily commend to 
the reader, “Alumna” urges a contribution from ‘“ Alumnus” 
toward the founding of her College Gymnasium. To this, finally, 
Alumnus graciously agrees, provided his preconceptions as to 
what the physical development of women should be dictate the 
plan of exercise. Not to play football, but to dance, shall her 
muscle be trained: ‘Toward repose and serenity, not action” 
must her physical education look. 

Atlanta, Diana of the Chase, and La Pucelle may gracefully 
challenge the up-and-downness of the dictum ; yet, with the gen- 
eral tendency of his reasoning, to the effect that physical exercise 
for women will differentiate from that of men in its manifestations, 
the “ New Woman,” as we conceive her, will not be at all disposed 
to quarrel. She herself might assume such a working hypothesis. 
But she would object to the assumption of a hypothesis as proved 
and dictatorial. A priori masculine ideals of womanhood are not 
without their interest for her; but the pretty things turn to mock- 
ing chains if they are made to limit opportunity or check the free 
processes of her natural growth. 

The “ chivalric,” not to say cavalier, spirit that would declare 
to her, “This zs the way. Walk ye in it, or I withhold my $500 
and the light of my countenance! ” is the same that a little earlier, 
when there was question of her academic opportunity, presumed to 
confine her proper educational scope to domesticity, cooking, and 
sick nursing. 

The differentiation of her qualities from man’s we never knew 
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the genuine New Woman to question. What she does question is 
the only too natural @ priori dictates as to what that differentiation 
shall be trained to be. Misunderstand not her slogan, Alumnus! 
“Freedom of opportunity and experience to let her nature have its 
own way!” 

Following this dialogue in the A¢/antic an uncommonly interest- 
ing. review of Laura Marholm’s ‘ Wir Frauen und Unsere Dichter’ 
and Brandes’s ‘ Menschen und Werke’ appears. Its report in par- 
ticular of the racial causes assigned for Strindberg’s remarkable 
reactionary sex-prejudice, should be noticed by readers of ‘ Frau- 
lein Julia’ and ‘ Der Vater’ and by students of modern movements 
as reflected in literature. 

The Ad/antic, with all new infusion of historic and economic dis- 
sertation, still conserves a peculiar literary flavor in its manner which 
is quite its own ; and,in spite of such occasional special literary or 
poetic matter as Professor Lawton’s article on the ‘Odyssey’ last 
September, or its happy introduction of Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s fresh young genius, or of the poems of Michael Field to the 
American public, we yet find that much of its best aroma clings to its 
closing pages, where its Editor’s scholarly instincts bear sway. 

Hamlin Garland will be the subject in the December Atlantic 
of the third paper of the series entitled, ‘New Figures in Literature 
and Art,’ and a rising musician, a painter, and a writer will be 
treated in a continuation of this series during the coming year. 
Another A¢/antic announcement, a series of papers on ‘ Race Ele- 
ments in American Nationality,’ is likely to yield him food for 
thought who studies the factors which are entering into our future 
and thence into our literature. 

MAETERLINCK’s ‘ Tintagiles’ has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Erving Winslow, and appears in the current November 
issue of Woman's Progress, Philadelphia. This little prose drama 
was originally published with ‘ Alladine and Palomides,’ already 
familiar to readers of PoET-LoRE in the version given in this 
magazine last June, and although not to our mind marking as 
forward a step in Maeterlinck’s ability as that does, ‘ Tintagiles’ 
is one of the strongest pieces of work in the same line as ‘ The 
Intruder’ which this inventor of a new species of poetic play 
has ever done; and Mr. Winslow's translation is faithful and 
sympathetic. x 








